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PART  VI 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT 


VOL.  II, — I. 


CHAPTER  LXI 
THE  FIRST  PROMULGATION  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 

When,  on  its  return  voyage,  the  Nina '  found  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,  it  fell  in  with  a  storm  which 
threatened  to  delay  it.  Great  men  engaged  in  great  events  take 
great  precautions.  Columbus  feared  that  if  his  vessel  and  all 
on  board  were  lost,  and  if  the  other  ship,  the  Pinta,'  should 
likewise  be  destroyed,  the  discovery  might  never  be  known, 
history  would  make  no  mention  of  them,  and  tradition  alone 
would  recite  the  story  of  how  some  brave  and  adventurous  souls 
went  forth,  out  into  the  western  seas,  one  summer  day  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  never  returned.  We  do 
not  know  just  what  words  the  Admiral  employed  in  his  Journal 
to  express  his  fears  and  his  hopes.  Las  Casas  gives  us  his  own 
interpretation  of  this  entry,  under  the  date  of  February  14, 
1493,  and  says: 

"  Here  the  Admiral  enumerates  the  reasons  which  aroused  in  him  the 
fear  that  our  Lord  might  suffer  him  to  be  the  victim  of  this  tempest  and 
those  reasons  which  in  turn  made  him  hope  that  God  would  aid  him  and 
bring  him  to  land  safe  and  sound,  that  the  news  which  he  bore  to  the  King 
and  Queen  might  not  perish  with  him.  The  strong  desire  that  he  had  of 
being  the  bearer  of  news  so  important  and  of  demonstrating  that  all  which 
he  had  predicted  was  confirmed  and  that  all  he  had  undertaken  to  discover 
had  really  been  discovered,  inspired  him  with  a  great  fear  that  he  might  not 

'  The  reader  will  recall  that  the  flagship,  so  to  speak,  of  this  little  fleet  which 
first  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  caravel  Santa  Maria,  went  ashore  on  Christmas  eve  in 
the  year  1492  on  the  island  of  San  Domingo.  The  Admiral  then  made  the  little  vessel, 
the  Nina,  his  own  ship  and  returned  on  her  to  Europe. 

^  The  Pinia,  with  its  Captain,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinz6n,  was  thought  to  have  pur- 
posely separated  from  the  Admiral's  ship,  that  it  might  first  of  all  carry  the  news  of 
the  discovery  to  Spain.  The  Gods  were  writing  this  drama  of  the  New  World,  and 
the  reader  rejoices  as  he  sees  Columbus  arriving  in  the  harbour  of  Palos  first  of  the 
expedition  and  beholds  the  judgment  falling  on  the  unhappy  Pinz6n. 
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succeed  in  reaching  land.  He  declares  that  the  very  insect  passing  before 
his  eyes  was  sufficient  to  annoy  and  trouble  him.  He  attributed  this  weak- 
ness on  his  part  to  his  Httle  faith  and  to  his  want  of  confidence  in  divine 
Providence.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  reanimated  by  the  favours  which 
God  had  shown  him  in  according  so  signal  a  triumph  as  that  which  he  had 
achieved,  in  discovering  all  that  which  he  had  discovered,  in  fulfiUing  all 
his  designs  and  in  decreeing  him,  after  experiencing  in  Castile  so  many 
reverses  and  opposition  to  his  solicitation,  a  success  beyond  his  fondest 
hopes.  Finally,  as  he  had  directed  his  entire  expedition  toward  the  great- 
est glory  of  God  and  as  the  sovereign  Master  of  all  things  had  heard  his 
prayer  and  had  granted  his  petitions,  so  now  he  ought  to  believe  that  He 
would  save  him  to  accomplish  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  He 
added  that  since  God  had  preserved  him  on  his  outward  voyage  when  he 
had  more  reason  for  fear  in  the  sufferings  and  torments  he  had  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  his  crew  and  sailors,  who  were  resolved  with  a  common 
accord  to  return  and  who  wished  to  mutiny  against  him,'  forgetting  what 
was  due  him  even  to  uttering  threats,  and  as  the  eternal  God  had  given  him 
the  strength  and  courage  needful  to  him  on  that  occasion,  had  sustained 
him  alone  against  all  and  had  operated  in  his  favour  so  many  marvellous 
things  in  this  voyage,  beyond  any  accounts  which  their  Highnesses  had 
learned  from  the  persons  in  their  own  households,  so  this  powerful  God 
would  not  now  abandon  him.  It  is  for  these  reasons  [he  says]  that  he 
should  not  have  feared  the  present  storm,  but  his  feebleness  and  his  anxiety 
would  not  leave  him  a  moment  of  calm.  He  said  that  in  addition  it  caused 
him  great  pain  to  think  of  leaving  orphans  his  two  sons  whom  he  had  left 
at  Cordova  where  they  were  studying.  Deprived  of  father  and  mother  ^ 
in  a  strange  land,  what  would  become  of  them;  for  the  King  and  Queen  who 
would  be  ignorant  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  them  on  this 
voyage  and  of  the  happy  news  which  he  was  bearing  them,  would  not  en- 
gage under  any  considerations  to  continue  as  their  protectors.  Full  of 
such  thoughts,  he  sought  means  of  apprising  their  Highnesses  of  the  vic- 

'  The  story  of  the  mutiny,  as  told  first  by  Oviedo,  has  never  been  believed  by 
scholars.  Surely  so  important  an  occurrence  would  have  been  set  down  by  Colum- 
bus in  his  diary,  and  Las  Casas  would  have  quoted  the  Admiral's  own  words.  How- 
ever, this  Oviedo  was  a  born  diarist.  He  early  formed  the  excellent  habit  of  taking 
notes  of  passing  events.  He  was  born  in  1478,  and  yet  we  find  him  before  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  writing  down  for  future  use  his  observations  on  events 
of  importance.  He  may  have  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Columbus  or  from  some  of 
his  companions  (for  he  was  at  Barcelona  when  Columbus  arrived  at  the  Court)  a 
rumour  as  to  an  attempted  mutiny. 

^  Las  Casas,  who  must  have  known  the  family  matters  of  the  Admiral,  might 
have  cleared  for  us  some  important  historic  doubts  if  he  had  said  a  few  words  more. 
Columbus  had  two  sons,  Diego  and  Ferdinand,  but  history  knows  that  the  mother  of 
the  second  son  was  not  the  mother  of  the  first,  and  has  even  declared  that  both  mothers 
were  alive  at  the  time  of  this  voyage.  From  the  language  employed  by  Las  Casas, — 
and  he  appears  to  be  quoting  the  words  of  the  Admiral, — the  fair  inference  would  be 
that  both  mothers,  if  there  were  two,  were  already  dead,  and  that  only  the  impend- 
ing disaster  to  Columbus  was  wanting  to  make  the  two  boys  doubly  orphans.  We 
know  that  Beatriz  Enriquez,  the  mother  of  Ferdinand,  long  survived  the  Discoverer. 
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tory  the  Lord  had  bestowed  on  him  in  making  him  find  in  the  Indies  all  that 
which  had  been  the  design  of  his  voyage,  and  of  making  them  know  that 
those  latitudes  '  are  exempt  from  tempests,  which  is  proved  [says  he]  by 
the  shrubs  and  trees  which  float  ever  in  the  sea.  To  this  end,  and  in  order 
that  should  he  perish  in  the  tempest,  the  King  and  Queen  might  have  news 
of  his  voyage,  he  took  a  parchment  and  wrote  as  much  as  he  was  able  ^ 
concerning  the  discoveries  of  which  he  was  the  author  and  begged  earnestly 
that  whoever  ^  found  it,  whosoever  he  might  be,  would  bear  it  to  the  King 
and  Queen. 4  He  wrapped  this  parchment  in  a  large  piece  of  waxed  cloth, 
hermetically  sealed  the  package,  fastened  it  securely  in  a  large  wooden 
cask,  concealing  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  could  know  what  it  was. 
Every  one  believed  that  this  was  simply  some  act  of  devotion.  He  caused 
it  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea."  s 

'  Compared  to  the  storm  he  was  then  experiencing  off  the  Azores,  the  waters  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  were  tranquil  as  an  inland  lake.  Nevertheless,  Nature  has  re- 
served some  of  her  most  violent  tempests  for  these  same  latitudes,  when  whole  towns 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  promises  of  the  field  have  been  demolished  in  an  instant. 

^  The  original  Spanish  is  iodo  lo  que  piido.  The  phrase  admits  of  great  latitude. 
It  may  be  construed  to  mean  that  he  wrote  a  full  account,  as  much  in  detail  as  he 
could  recall  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  King  and  Queen,  Or  it  may  mean  that 
because  of  the  storm,  then  at  its  culminating  point,  he  wrote  as  much  only  as  the 
violence  of  the  tempest  and  the  tossing  of  the  little  boat  would  suffer  him.  It  must 
have  been  somewhat  at  length,  for  he  speaks  of  describing  the  new  and  strange  people 
he  met,  and  one  cannot  intelligibly  characterise  an  order  of  man  entirely  new  to  a 
European  traveller  and  do  it  with  the  employment  of  a  few  words  or  half  a  dozen 
phrases.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  leaf  of  parchment  (mm  pergamino)  was  used, 
and  whatever  writing  there  was  must  have  been  confined  to  that  one  leaf.  The  leaf 
was  folio  in  form,  when  spoken  of  as  "a  parchment."  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  from  the  daily  habit  of  writing  in  his  Journal,  the  Admiral  had  acquired  that 
caligraphic  poise  which  corresponds  with  the  happy  condition  of  a  man  upon  ship- 
board who  finds  himself  in  possession  of  his  sea-legs. 

3  One  thousand  ducats,  says  Ferdinand  in  the  Historie,  was  to  be  paid  the  lucky 
finder,  and,  as  this  was  intended  for  a  promissory  note,  it  undoubtedly  stated  the  fact 
on  its  face. 

4  While  the  letters  to  Santangel  and  Sanchez  were  evidently  intended  to  reach 
the  King  and  Queen,  they  were  clearly  directed  to  these  officials  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold rather  than  to  their  Majesties  themselves. 

5  In  the  Historie,  Ferdinand  quotes  this  passage  from  a.  letter  which  the  Admiral 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain.  As  he  puts  the  writing  in  the  first  person,  he  evidently 
had  the  letter  or  a  copy  of  it  before  him  at  the  time : 

"  I  would  have  endured  my  misfortune  with  more  patience  if  I  alone  had  been  in 
danger.  I  had  seen  death  near  me  so  often  that  I  would  have  feared  it  no  more  than 
on  other  occasions;  but  that  which  gave  me  great  grief  was  the  danger  to  those  whom 
your  Highness  had  sent  with  me  to  serve  in  the  enterprise.  I  was  grieved  that  I 
might  not  myself  bear  to  your  Highness  the  news  of  my  discoveries,  and  to  convince 
those  who  opposed  my  project  that  I  knew  the  road  to  success.  I  thought  of  my 
two  sons  who  were  at  Cordova;  their  extreme  youth  afflicted  me  in  considering  the 
unfortunate  state  in  which  they  would  be  at  my  death,  all  the  world  would  abandon 
them,  and  perhaps  your  Highness,  not  knowing  the  service  I  had  rendered  you,  might 
never  think  of  them.  There  were  moments  when  I  beUeved  that  God,  on  account  of 
my  sins,  did  not  intend  to  let  me  enjoy  the  glory  of  having  succeeded  in  my  enter- 
prise. Nevertheless,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  but  that  my  discoveries  would  some 
day  come  to  your  knowledge  and  to  convey  the  information  myself  to  you,  I  had 
written  during  the  storm  some  lines  on  parchment  giving  the  names  of  the  lands  which 
I  had  acquired,  the  route  by  which  one  must  go  there,  and  the  time  occupied  m  the 
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Thus  wrote  Las  Casas  with  the  manuscript  Journal  of  Co- 
lumbus open  before  him.  It  presents  us  a  scene  in  the  Hfe  of 
the  Admiral,  illustrating  the  alternating  control  of  a  man's  soul 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  first  by  the  forces  of  trepidation  and  fear, 
and  then  by  courage  and  faith.  The  physical  dread  of  death 
was  increased  a  thousand-fold  by  the  fear  that  the  news  of  his 
discovery  might  be  lost.  The  faithless  Pinzon  on  the  Pinta 
might  likewise  perish  in  the  prevailing  storm,  and  no  one  of  the 
abandoned  colonists  at  La  Navidad  could  ever  make  his  way 
across  the  sea  in  the  frail  canoe  of  the  native.  The  fruit  of  his 
labours,  almost  at  his  lips,  seemed  suddenly  to  be  drawn  from 
the  reach  of  Columbus  by  the  rude  hand  of  fate.  It  all  must 
have  seemed  to  him  so  merciless,  the  years  of  useless  waiting, 
the  sacrifice  of  his  opportunities  in  other  fields,  the  derision  of 
courtiers,  the  unbelief  of  the  learned,  the  ridicule  of  mean  souls, 
the  disappointment  of  the  two  loyal   priests   and  the  trustful 

voyage:  I  informed  your  Highness  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  fertiHty 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  colony  which  I  had  left  there  to  hold  possession  of  the 
lands:  I  sealed  the  parchment,  enclosed  it  in  a  piece  of  waxed  cloth  and  then  in  a  wax 
casement,  and  put  it  in  a  barrel  thoroughly  tight  with  an  inscription  to  your  High- 
ness: I  threw  it  into  the  sea  so  that  if  we  perished  whoever  might  find  it  would  bear 
it  to  Spain,  promising  the  bearer  a  thousand  ducats.  Moreover,  fearing  that  the  tem- 
pest inight  carry  it  too  far,  I  put  into  another  barrel  which  I  kept  on  the  vessel,  a 
second  parchment  like  the  first,  that  after  our  shipwreck  one  or  the  other  might  reach 
your  Highness." 

Some  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  Columbian  discovery,  a  Spanish  writer,  Don  Jose  Maria  Asensio,  Director  in 
the  Department  of  Belles- Lettres  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Seville,  gave  credence  to 
the  following  story  in  his  work,  Cristobal  Colon,  su  Vida,  su  Viages,  sus  Desmbrimien- 
tos: 

"  At  noon  of  August  27  in  the  year  1852,  an  American  three-masted  brig  named 
the  Chieftain,  of  Boston,  under  command  of  Captain  d'Auberville,  found  itself  upon 
the  coast  of  Morocco.  As  a  storm  was  approaching,  the  Captain  determined  to  in- 
crease his  ballast,  and  while  engaged  in  this  occupation,  the  drag  brought  up  what 
at  first  glance  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  rock,  but,  finding  it  light  in  weight,  the  sailors 
examined  it  more  closely,  when  they  discovered  it  to  be  a  coffer  of  cedar  wood:  open- 
ing this,  there  was  disclosed  a  cocoa-nut,  hollow,  and  containing  a  document  written 
in  gothic  letters  upon  parchment.  Not  being  able  to  decipher  this,  it  was  given  to  an 
American  bookseller  when  the  ship  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  The  latter  immediately 
upon  glancing  at  the  manuscript  offered  the  American  Captain  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  cocoa-nut  and  its  contents,  which  offer  the  Captain  declined.  Thereupon  the 
bookseller  read  to  the  astonished  Captain  the  document,  which  was  no  other  than  the 
holograph  relation  of  the  discovery  committed  to  the  sea  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
years  before." 

This  document  and  its  safe-deposit,  the  cocoanut,  have  disappeared,  but,  like 
the  forged  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  they  are  likely  to  appear 
at  some  future  time. 

We  have  been  at  pains  to  trace  this  ship,  the  Chieftain,  and  its  Captain,  but  ,vith 
little  success.  The  shipping  records  of  that  period  belonging  to  St.  Johns,  N.  S., 
were  burned  in  a  conflagration  some  years  ago.  In  the  American  Lloyd's  for  the  year 
1862  there  is  mentioned  the  brig  Chieftain,  built  at  Wilmot,  N.  S.,  belonging  to  the 
port  of  St.  Johns,  tonnage,  226;  place  and  date  of  survey,  Boston,  Mass.,  November, 
1856. 
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Queen,  the  uncertain  future  of  his  sons, — and  then  there  came  to 
him  a  serene  confidence  in  his  destiny  and  in  the  purpose  of 
Providence  in  employing  him  to  open  a  new  world  to  mankind. 
This  storm  was  at  its  height  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  year  1493,  when  Columbus  gave  his  parchment 
message  to  the  sea.  That  night,  about  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  skies  toward  the  west  cleared  and  the  wind  became  more 
favourable.  The  next  morning  when  the  sun  rose  land  was  in 
sight  and  they  soon  found  themselves  safe  among  the  islands 
of  the  Azores.  If  we  are  to  believe  in  dates,  the  Admiral  wrote 
a  letter  the  day  following  that  of  their  extreme  danger,  February 
15.  1493'  and  addressed  it  to  Luis  de  Santangel,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Royal  Household  of  Aragon.'  The  original '  of  this  letter 
is  lost.  Immediately  on  arriving  in  Spain  the  Admiral  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  their  Highnesses  which  he  had  written 
during  his  stay  in  Lisbon.  The  original  of  that  letter,  likewise, 
is  lost.  The  Spanish  Court  was  at  Barcelona,  and  thither  the 
letters  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  to  Luis  de  Santangel  (and 
that  to  Gabriel  Sanchez  as  well)  were  forwarded  with  all  speed. 
There  are  evidences  that  these  letters  were  handed  about  the 
Court,  and  copies  made  by  courtiers  and  even  representatives 
of  foreign  governments.  In  the  fifteenth  century  every  prin- 
cipality had  at  foreign  Courts  its  representatives,  either  dignified 
by  the  title  of  ambassadors  or  agents,  under  pay,  to  keep  the 

'  Navarrete,  vol,  i. ,  p.  174,  makes  this  letter  to  Santangel  a  second  or  supplement- 
ary letter,  written  on  that  day.  He  copied  this  letter,  he  says,  from  an  original  docu- 
ment in  the  royal  archives  of  Simancas.  In  line  4  of  the  last  page  of  the  printed  folio, 
Spanish  edition,  verso  of  folio  2 ,  we  find  this  phrase  :  Esto  segun  el  fecho  d  si  embreve. 
Navarrete  quotes  from  the  Simancas  letter:  Esto  segundo  ha  fecho  ser  tnuy  breve. 
After  segundo  he  inserts  carta,  to  make  sense.  But  the  reader  will  observe  the  pre- 
position segun,  and  not  the  ordinal  adjective  segundo,  is  used  in  the  folio  Spanish  text. 
The  question  of  the  priority  of  the  Santangel  letter  over  the  Sanchez  letter  is  not  in 
doubt,  since  the  dates  decide  the  question. 

^  A  letter  may  have  been  sent  by  the  Admiral  across  the  country  from  Lisbon  to 
Barcelona,  but  this  is  not  probable.  A  vessel  was  the  fastest  vehicle  in  those  days 
which  could  be  employed  between  the  Straits  and  the  coasts  of  Catalonia.  The 
journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  to  the  Straits  was  not  much  more  than  two 
days  in  length,  and  Columbus  sailed  the  Niiia  from  that  point  on  March  13  to  Palos 
in  one  day  and  a  half.  Moreover,  the  Portuguese  country  was  not  a  safe  medium  for 
travel  by  any  messenger  from  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns.  He  certainly  did 
not  send  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Luis  de  Santangel  when  off  the  Azores  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1493,  for  that  had  a  post-scriptum  dated  March  14  indited  on  the  eve  of  his 
arrival  at  Palos.  The  letter  is  dated  February  15,  1493,  but  the  Journal  shows  that 
it  was  composed  while  there  was  great  danger  to  the  ship,  in  order  that  if  the  vessel 
was  lost  his  writing  might  be  cast  overboard  and  perhaps  reach  land.  The  Journal 
distinctly  states  it  was  written  then. 
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State  informed  of  events  and  political  happenings.  At  Barce- 
lona was  an  Italian  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hanibal  Januarius. 
His  brother  was  an  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
to  the  Court  at  Milan.  When  the  former  learned  of  the  dis- 
covery and  of  the  letter  written  by  the  Sovereigns  to  Colum- 
bus, he  wrote  the  news  to  his  brother.  Jacomo  de  Trotti  of 
Ferrara  obtained  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  sent  it  to  Hercule 
d'Este,  his  master,  and  to  this  copy  we  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  earliest,  but  necessarily  limited,  publications  of  the  wonder- 
ful news.' 

Great  and  Honoured  Brother: 

I  have  written  you  these  last  few  days  and  I  will  obey  the  orders  that 
you  have  given  me  of  writing  by  each  Courier. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  this  great  King  at  the  prayer  of  one  named 
Collomba,  caused  four  httle  vessels  to  be  equipped  to  navigate  according  to 
his  assurances,  upon  the  ocean,  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  west  until 
finally  the  east  was  reached.  The  earth  being  round,  he  should  certainly 
arrive  in  the  eastern  regions.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  said  caravels 
were  armed  and  directed  their  course  through  the  Straits  in  the  direction 
of  the  West,  according  to  the  letter  written  by  him  and  which  I  myself 
have  seen.  In  thirty-four  days,  he  came  to  a  great  isle  inhabited  by  men 
olive-coloured  and  naked,  very  timid  and  disinclined  to  fight.  Having 
landed,  they  took  some  of  these  by  force,  that  they  might  the  better  ex- 
amine them,  to  learn  their  language  and  to  make  these  understand  them. 
These  men  being  re-assured,  for  they  are  intelligent,  the  information  was 
obtained  and  it  was  learned  that  these  were  the  islands  of  the  Indies.  The 
news  spread  everywhere  and  into  the  neighbouring  villages  that  there  had 
arrived  a  man  sent  from  God,  and  being  of  simple  faith,  the  natives  evinced 
for  Collomba  tenderness  and  friendship.  From  this  isle  he  went  to  neigh- 
bouring islands  two  of  which  are  each  larger  than  England  and  Scotland, 
and  another  larger  than  all  Spain.  Collomba  left  there  some  of  his  men 
and  being  about  to  depart,  he  constructed  in  that  place  a  fortress  well  pro- 
visioned and  fortified.  After  having  taken  with  him  six  men  of  the  country 
who  understood  our  tongue,  he  set  out  to  return.  In  these  isles  they  say 
they  find  pepper,  wood,  aloes  and  gold  in  the  rivers,  that  is  to  say  there  are 
rivers  in  the  sands  of  which  are  little  grains  of  gold.  He  declares  that  these 
people  navigate  in  canoes  of  such  great  size  that  the  largest  hold  seventy  or 
eighty  men. 

The  said  Collomba  having  retraced  his  course,  he  has  reached  Lisbon 
and  he  has  written  these  things  to  his  Majesty,  who  has  ordered  him  to 
come  here  [Barcelona]  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  expect  to  have  a  copy  of  this  letter  which  he  has  written  and  I  will 
send  it  you.  When  he  arrives,  if  I  learn  more,  I  will  communicate  it  to 
'  Harrisse,  Christophe  Colomb,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7. 
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you.  In  this  Court  this  discovery  is  regarded  as  certain,  and  as  I  have  told 
you,  I  have  seen  the  letter  which  tells  more,  particularly  that  he  has  found 
among  the  natives  neither  laws  nor  religions,  except  the  belief  that  every- 
thing comes  from  God  the  Creator  of  all  things.  This  suggests  that  they 
may  easily  be  converted  to  the  Holy  Catholic  faith.  He  adds  that  he  has 
lately  been  in  a  country  where  men  are  born  with  tails. 
Barcelona,  the  Villi  of  March,  1493. 

Your  obedient  brother 

Hanibal  Januarius. 

March  9,  1493,  was  the  day  Columbus  went  from  Sacavem, 
where  he  had  spent  the  night,  to  Valle  del  Paraiso  (Valparaiso), 
nine  leagues  from  Lisbon,  and  where  he  had  his  interview  with 
the  King.  Therefore  the  date  of  the  letter  is  wrong.  This  letter 
confirms  the  statement  of  Columbus  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Sovereigns  from  Lisbon.  The  superscription  on  the  letter 
to  the  Treasurer,  Luis  de  Santangel,  shows  plainly  that  in- 
closed in  it  was  a  letter  to  the  Sovereigns.  And  while  that  letter 
— lost  to-day — is  substantially  the  same  as  those  letters  written 
Luis  de  Santangel  and  Gabriel  Sanchez,  it  contains  at  least  one 
item  of  news  not  in  either.  Neither  letter  mentions  the  number 
of  Indians  brought  to  Spain,  and  yet  Hanibal  Januarius  says 
they  were  six.  The  letter  of  Januarius  must  have  been  written 
before  Columbus  arrived  in  Barcelona.  Therefore  the  date  of 
the  letter  may  have  been  April  9,  instead  of  March  9,  1493. 


CHAPTER  LXII 
THE  FOLIO  LETTER 

Bibliographers  believe  that  almost  immediately,  certainly 
some  time  in  April,  1493,  a  printed  '  edition  was  made  of  the 
letter  to  Luis  de  Santangel.      One  example  '  alone  is  known 

'  There  were  no  less  than  twenty  cities  in  Spain  in  which  the  art  of  printing  had 
been  introduced  by  the  year  1493.  The  honour  of  being  Spain's  first  printer  is  now 
accorded  Lamberto  Palmart,  who  exercised  his  art  at  Valence.  In  the  writer's  col- 
lection of  incunabula  are  examples  from  the  Spanish  press  dated  as  early  as  1475. 
Prosper  Marchand,  in  his  Historie  de  V Imprimerie ,  refers  to  an  imprint  made  in  Bar- 
celona in  1473.  Bibliographers  generally  reject  this  date,  and  are  not  agreed  even  in 
accepting  the  little  tract  of  Velastus  de  Taranta,  De  Epidemid  et  Peste,  Barcelona,  1475, 
since  faith  in  its  existence  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  Nicolaus  Antonius,  Bibliotheca 
Hispana  Vetus,  Madrid,  1788,  vol.  ii..  No.  651, — and  he  speaks  neither  of  its  form  nor 
of  those  indications  which  assign  unmarked  books  to  particular  presses. 

The  inital  letter  "  S  "  of  this  Spanish  folio  edition  of  the  Columbus  letter  is  in  a 
woodcut,  26  mm.  high  by  2 1  mm.  broad.  It  has  been  identified  as  a  woodcut  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  Johannes  Rosenbach,  a  native  of  Heidelberg,  who  established  his 
press  in  Barcelona  in  1492.  Mr.  Robert  Proctor,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  identi- 
fied the  same  letter  as  in  the  possession  of  Johannes  Luschner  or  Luchner,  who  printed 
at  Barcelona  in  1495  and  1498,  and  who  printed  at  the  monastery  of  Montserrat  in 
1499.  The  type,  however,  of  the  Letter  cannot  be  assigned  to  either  of  these  presses. 
Mr.  Proctor  has  identified  it  with  No.  9555  in  his  Index  to  Early  Printed  Books  in  the 
British  Museum,  Libra  del  Consolat,  a  book  which  he  assigns  to  the  Barcelona  press, 
but  as  the  work  of  an  unknown  printer.  R.  Habler,  in  his  Early  Printers  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  gives  a  fac-simile  of  an  example  of  the  Libra  del  Consolat,  No.  9556,  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  contains  the  leaves  composing  No.  9555. 

Johannes  Rosenbach  printed  the  Missale  Tarraconense  at  Tarragona  in  the  year 
1499,  and  the  following  year  set  up  his  press  at  Perpignan  in  France,  where  he  printed 
the  Breviarium  Ecclesice  Elnensis. 

Habler  believes  that  No.  9556  was  printed  by  Nicolaus  Spindeler,  who,  perhaps, 
was  the  first  to  exercise  the  art  at  Barcelona  in  connection  with  Pierre  Brun;  but  if 
he  had  a  press  there  it  was  at  an  earlier  period  than  1493.  There  was  a  Catalonian 
priest,  by  the  name  of  Petrus  Posa,  who  associated  himself  in  printing  with  this  Pierre 
Brun.  The  whole  question  presents  an  interesting  bibliographical  problem  which  will 
only  be  satisfactorily  solved  when  there  is  found  an  imprint  with  the  name  of  the 
printer,  and  which  can  be  identified  as  issuing  from  the  press  from  which  came  this 
Letter  of  Columbus. 

^  It  was  published  in  100  fac-simile  examples  by  J.  Maisonneuve  at  Paris,  in  1889, 
and  again  in  1891  with  valuable  notes    at  London  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  who  had 
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of  this  edition.  It  is  a  folio  in  form,  of  two  leaves  or  four  pages, 
without  numerals  or  catchwords.  The  text  measures — recto  of 
folio  2 — 246  mm.  long  by  169  mm.  wide.'  The  recto  of  folio  i, 
or  page  i,  consists  of  forty-seven  lines,  page  2  of  forty -eight 
Hnes,  page  3  of  forty-seven  hnes,  and  the  verso  of  folio  2,  or  page 
4,  consists  of  sixteen  Ines.  The  first  word  of  the  tract  is  Senor 
in  capital  letters,  with  the  initial  letter  "  S  "  in  a  woodcut.  The 
water-mark  is  that  of  a  human  head,  such  as  appears  in  the  royal 
coat-of-arms  of  Aragon.  Evidently  it  was  intended  that  this 
brief  tract  should  be  uniform  in  its  text,  and  should  consist  of 
forty-seven  lines  to  a  full  page,  and  this  extra  line,  or  forty- 
eighth  line  on  the  verso  of  folio  i,  was  an  error  against  which 
the  taste  of  the  printing  house  protested  and  which  led  the 
printer  partially  to  erase  or  obliterate  the  extra  line  and  to  re- 
produce it,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  in  the  first  line  of  the 
recto  of  folio  2,  in  which  attempt  the  printer  made  matters  no 
better  but  rather  worse.  The  Letter  proper  closes  with  these 
lines : 

"  Fecha  en  la  calavera  '  sobre  las  Islas  de  Canaria  d  XV  de  Febrero  ano 
mil.  CCCCLXXXXIII. 

"  Fara  lo  que  mandareys.     El  Almirante." 

"Done  on  the  caravel  off  the  Canary  Isles  3  February  15,  in  the  year 
1493.  Yours  to  command.     The  Admiral." 

purchased  it  in  France  of  M.  Maisonneuve  shortly  before.  Among  scholars,  the 
Ambrosian  Library  owed  a  large  part  of  its  fame  to  its  possessing  a  unique  copy  of 
this  Spanish  Letter  in  a  quarto  form,  and  even  the  British  Museum  might  have  eagerly 
desired  to  become  the  owner  of  a  newly  discovered  copy  of  what  is  beyond  question 
an  earlier  and  probably  the  very  first  printed  copy  of  Columbus's  letter  written  to  his 
friend  Santangel,  and  written  before  the  letter  to  the  King  and  Queen.  Neither  the 
British  Museum  nor  any  other  European  library  secured  this  prize,  and  very  appro- 
priately it  now  rests,  the  chief  ornament  of  an  American  collection  of  books,  in  the 
Lenox  Library,  for  which  it  was  bought  for  $8500.  It  must  always  take  precedence 
among  libri  rarissimi  over  the  Ambrosian  quarto  example,  and,  indeed,  over  any 
other  printed  memorial  of  Columbus 

'  9H"  X  6H". 

'  This  is  a  palpable  error  for  caravela. 

3  This  is  a  slip  of  the  pen,  for  we  read  in  the  Historie  written  by  Ferdinand  Colum- 
bus :  "  On  Friday," — -another  example  of  the  fateful  Friday  in  the  life  of  Columbus, 
— "  the  fifteenth  of  February,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  one  of  the  pilots  discovered 
land  toward  the  North-east,  the  others  on  board  believed  it  to  be  the  Rocks  of  Cintra 
in  Portugal,  and  the  Admiral  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  Azores,  which  was  true.'' 
It  was  a  tribute  to  the  seamanship  of  Columbus  that  he  should  have  known  approxi- 
mately his  bearings  in  that  stormy  sea.  It  is  apparent  that  if,  as  originally  written 
by  him,  the  expression,  "off  the  Canaries,"  occurs,  it  is  as  a  lapsus  penncB  for  "the 
Azores." 
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This  is  the  only  instance  we  have  where  Columbus  signed 
himself  The  Admiral,  with  the  exception  of  the  signature  of  the 
draft  for  one  hundred  gold  castellanos,  dated  Granada,  October 
23,  1 501,  the  signature  of  the  document  dated  February  22, 
1498,  the  signatures  to  the  eight  pieces  lately  discovered  by 
the  Duchess  d'Alba  and  quoted  in  our  chapter  on  "The  Hand- 
writing of  Columbus,"  when  he  used  the  title  "El  Almirante" 
in  connection  with  his  famous  initial  sign-manual,  thus: 

.S. 

.S.A.  S. 

X  MY 

El  Almirante.' 

Then  is  printed  the  following  line,  being  line  seven  of  the  same 

page: 

Anima^  que  venia  dentro  en  la  carta. 

After  this  are  six  lines  containing  the  following  post-scriptum : 

"Defpues  defta  efcripto:  y  eftado  en  mar  de  Caftilla  salio  tanto  vieto 
c5  migo.  Sul  y  suefte  que  me  ha  fecho  defcargar  los  navios  po  cori  aqui 
en  efte  puerto  de  lifbona  oy  que  fue  la  mayor  maravilla  del  mundo  adode 
acorde  efcriuir  afus  alteras.  Entodas  las  Indias  he  siempre  hallado  y  los 
teporals  como  en  mayo  adode  oy  fuy  en  XXXIII 3  dias  y  volvi  en  XXVIII 
salvo  qu  eftas  tormentas  me  ade  tenido  XXIII  dias  corriendo  por  efta  mar: 
dizen  aqua  todos  los  hobres  de  la  mar  qia  mas  ovo  tan  mal  yvierno  no  ni 
tantas  perdidas  de  naves  fecha  ha  quatorze  dias  marzo." 

"After  having  written  this  and  being  in  the  sea  of  Castile  there  arose 
upon  me  so  much  wind,  south  and  south-west,  that  it  has  caused  me  to 

^  What  seems  to  us  a  fantastic  form  of  signing  one's  name  was  in  the  time  of 
Columbus  a  common  form,  especially  among  the  ecclesiastics.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  custom  prevailed  of  beginning  a  letter  or  document  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  later  the  figure  of  the  cross  was  used, — the  idea  always  being  that 
the  paper  or  parchment  was  dedicated  by  that  act  to  the  good  purpose  of  the  writer. 
The  savages  discovered  by  Columbus  drove  evil  spirits  away  from  inanimate  objects 
with  the  sound  of  loud  instruments.     The  object  was  the  same. 

About  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Granada,  and  perhaps  for  the  very  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  from  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who  were  so  numerous  in  that 
region,  there  was  joined  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  Spaniards  the  name  of  a  saint, 
the  symbol  of  crucifixion  and  martyrdom,  a  biblical  passage,  or  some  well-known 
sentiment  from  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

^  yl«i«ta  is  thought  by  Navarrete  (vol.i.,p.  i74)tobe  intended  for  a  post-scriptum, 
or  additional  matter  introduced  into  a  letter  after  the  latter  has  been  closed  and  sealed. 

3  In  the  text  proper  of  this  edition  the  Admiral  is  made  to  say  that  he  passed  to 
the  Indies  in  twenty — viente — days,  an  error  of  the  transcriber  of  the  original  holo- 
graph letter.  We  think  it  the  error  of  the  transcriber  rather  than  that  of  the  printer, 
because  the  latter  appears  to  have  followed  most  servilely  his  copy,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  Columbus  should  have  written  twenty  for  thirty-three. 
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lighten  the  vessels  '  [los  navios],  but  I  ran  here  into  this  harbour  of  Lisbon 
to-day,  the  which  was  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world,  where  I  decided  to 
write  to  their  Highnesses.  I  have  ever  found  the  seasons  in  all  the  Indies 
like  May.  I  went  there  in  thirty-three  days  and  returned  in  twenty-eight, 
except  that  storms  have  kept  me  twenty-three  days  running  about  this  sea. 
All  the  men  of  the  sea  here  say  that  never  has  there  been  such  a  winter  nor 
so  great  a  loss  of  ships.     Dated  the  fourteenth  ^  day  of  March." 

For  the  reasons  given  below  in  Note  2  we  believe  this  post- 
scriptum  should  be  dated  March  4,  instead  of  March  14,  1493. 
Moreover,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  printer  of  this  letter  had  be- 
fore him,  not  the  original  holograph  letter  of  Columbus  written  to 
Luis  de  Santangel,  but  a  copy.  The  original  letter  consisted  of 
two  separate  parts,  the  body  of  the  letter  and  the  post-scriptum. 
The  latter,  if  Navarrete's  description  of  an  amma  be  correct, 
had  been  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  letter  after  the  latter  had 
been  closed  and  sealed.  The  method  of  enveloping  letters  in 
their  own  covers,  using  the  verso  of  the  last  leaf  for  the  address, 
in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Columbus  would  admit  of  this  insertion 
by  a  skilful  hand.  When  Luis  de  Santangel  received  his 
letter  he  undoubtedly  had  it  copied,  so  great  was  the  natural 

'  Both  in  this  first  printed  Spanish  edition  of  the  Letter,  as  well  as  in  the  so- 
called  "original  document"  which  Navarrete  found  in  the  royal  archives  of  Simancas, 
the  plural  "ships" — los  navios — is  used,  although  the  Nina  on  its  return  alone  repre- 
sented the  fleet  which  sailed  out  of  Palos  harbour  seven  months  before.  The  reader 
will  recall  that  the  Journal,  under  date  of  March  5,  1493,  speaks  of  los  navios  of  Colum- 
bus at  anchor  near  Rastelo. 

°  In  the  original  document  referred  to  above  in  Note  i  as  having  been  discovered 
by  Navarrete,  the  anima,  or  post-scriptum,  is  dated  A  Los  Cuatro — [sic]  for  qualro — De 
Marzo,  the  fourth  of  March.  Now,  before  daybreak  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  ac- 
cording to  the  Journal,  Columbus  found  himself  off  Cape  Saint  Vincent,  and  all  that 
day  under  a  gentle  wind  was  making  his  way  eastwardly  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Portugal.  On  the  contrary,  on  Monday  the  fourth  day  of  March,  we  read  in  the 
Journal,  "the  Admiral  recognised  the  land  which  was  the  rock  Cintra  situated  neai 
the  river  of  Lisbon  [the  Tagus]  into  which  he  determined  to  enter,  because  he  had  no 
other  means  of  safety,  so  terrible  was  the  storm  which  visited  the  town  of  Cascaes, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river."  He  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  port  spent 
the  morning  in  prayers  for  them,  and  that  when  they  were  entered  into  the  river  the 
entire  population  came  to  see  theni,  regarding  it  as  a  miracle  that  they  had  so  escaped 
the  peril  which  menaced  them.  Toward  three  o'clock  he  passed  near  the  Rastelo, 
situated  within  the  river  of  Lisbon,  where  he  learned  from  the  seamen  who  were  pres- 
ent that  there  never  had  been  such  a  winter  with  so  many  tempests,  and  that  twenty- 
five  ships  had  perished  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  and  that  there  were  others  in  the 
harbours  of  that  province  which  for  four  months  had  not  been  able  to  put  out  to  sea." 
Compare  this  passage  with  the  post-scriptum  itself,  in  which  the  Admiral  says  that  he 
"ran  into  the  harbour  of  Lisbon  to-day,"  and  we  can  safely  say  the  letter  to  Luis  de 
Santangel,  the  body  of  which  he  wrote  on  February  15,  1493,  was  finished  by  the 
writing  of  its  post-scriptum  on  Monday,  the  fourth  of  March,  some  time  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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demand  to  read  in  detail  the  happy  news  it  bore.  In  his  own 
hand  or  by  that  of  a  clerk  he  made  upon  its  back  this  memo- 
randum in  Spanish :  "  This  letter  Columbus  sent  to  the  Escrihano 
de  Radon,  of  the  isles  found  in  the  Indies,  contained  in  another 
to  their  Highnesses."  This  memorandum  was  copied  from  the 
original,  and  when  it  reached  the  printer,  he,  too,  copied  it 
literally.  If  this  had  been  the  original  letter,  and  if  the  memo- 
randum had  been  made  by  Santangel,  the  title  of  the  receiver 
without  his  name  would  not  have  been  used.  It  reads  more 
like  the  memorandum  some  correspondent  would  have  made  in 
copying  it.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  seventh  line  on  the 
last  page  of  the  printed  letter,  anima  pue  venia  dentro  en  la  carta, 
it  is  a  memorandum  which  seems  to  us  much  more  likely  to  be 
made  on  a  copy  than  on  the  original.  As  the  anima  was  not 
signed  it  became  necessary  to  identify  it  with  the  body  of  the 
letter,  and  the  copyist  made  the  memorandum  as  above  quoted. 
If  Luis  de  Santangel  had  regarded  the  letter  as  a  personal  com- 
munication he  would  not  have  endorsed  it  with  his  official  title ; 
if  it  was  regarded  as  an  official  document,  it  would  be  deposited 
as  a  record  in  the  office  of  Escribano  de  Racion,'  and  in  that  case 
would  have  borne  some  official  stamp  or  mark  '  designating  the 
office  and  not  the  officer. 

The  name  of  Christopher  Columbus  ^  is  not  signed  to  the 
letter.  In  the  letter  written  to  Gabriel  Sanchez,  dated  from 
Lisbon  the  day  before  the  Ides  of  March,  the  same  date  attached 
to  the  post-scriptum  of  his  letter  to  Luis  de  Santangel,  Columbus 
signed  himself 

Christopher  Columbus 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Fleet. 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  lost,  and  we  only  have  it  in  its  Latin 
form,   in  which  the   signature   is  written   Christojorus   Colom, 

'  By  Escribano  de  Racion  we  would  ordinarily  understand  an  intendant  of  the  house- 
hold, a  steward  charged  with  something  more  than  duties  ef  a  menial  sort.  Literally 
the  words  would  mean,  Clerk  of  Rations  or  Supplies.  Doubtless  the  Escribano  had  to 
find  not  only  supplies,  but  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  The  then  incumbent,  Luis  de 
Santangel,  was  a  man  of  parts,  a  jurist  of  Aragon,  and  a  sincere  friend  of  Columbus. 

^  However,  as  the  Court  was  in  the  habit  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  seldom 
more  than  a  few  months  in  any  one  city,  one  well  may  wonder  that  any  official  records 
were  kept. 

3  The  name  of  Christopher  Columbus  had  not  yet  been  in  type,  except  as  in- 
scribed in  the  memorandum  and  printed  under  the  simple  designation,  Colom.  Colom 
had  sent  this  letter  to  the  Escribano  de  Racion,  but  a  reader  might  ask  who  was  Colom, 
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OceancB  C  las  sis  Prcsfectus.  The  reader  must  not  confound  these 
two  letters  with  those  written  upon  parchment  during  the  storm 
in  February.  Columbus  must  have  written  at  least  five  letters, 
probably  alike  in  substance,  between  the  time  when  he  departed 
from  the  New  World  and  the  middle  of  March.  Writing,  to 
him,  was  apparently  a  facile  and  agreeable  occupation.' 

The  letter  to  Santangel  bears,  for  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
put  in  use,  the  title  of  the  office  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King 
and  Queen,  The  Admiral,  an  office  which,  when  it  was  confirmed 
to  him  shortly  after,  was  declared  to  be  of  the  very  highest  sig- 
nificance and  to  carry  with  it  honours  and  emoluments  such  as 
no  other  citizen  of  Spain  might  hope  to  receive.  He  might  also 
write  himself  Don,  a  most  high  distinction  for  a  foreigner  and  a 
man  of  humble  birth;  but  while  there  were  many  Dons  in  Spain, 
there  could  be  but  one  entitled  to  write  himself  The  Admiral  of 
the  Indies.  It  is  significant  that  in  signing  himself  thus,  in  the 
document  that  was  destined  to  convey  to  the  world  the  first 
knowledge  of  the  discovery,  Columbus  used  the  title  which  he 
always  regarded  as  his  highest  honour,  and  which  he  insisted  in 
his  last  Will  should  be  borne  and  altogether  used  by  whatsoever 
descendant  might  represent  him  in  time  to  come.  As  he,  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  lost  his  common  identity  immediately  after 
the  discovery  in  the  distinguished  title  of  The  Admiral,  so  for  all 
time  that  particular  person  who  by  right  of  blood-connection 
should  have  his  name,  his  honours,  his  wealth,  should  be  known, 
not  as  Columbus,  but  as  The  Admiral.  He  had  led  no  dust- 
begrimed  caravan  over  desert  and  mountain  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  Cathay.  It  was  over  the  ocean,  trackless  until  that 
time,  by  a  way  hitherto  unknown,  that  Columbus  had  brought 
his  little  fleet  to  the  islands  of  the  Western  Ocean.     It  was  the 

and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  who  was  The  Admiral  who  signed  so  boldly  with  only  his 
title !  Columbus  himself  had  hastily  written  this  letter  without  the  least  expectation 
that  it  would  be  printed,  and  it  had  been  transcribed  and  sent  to  some  interested 
person  without  the  idea  that  it  would  be  put  in  type.  A  document  of  that  character, 
when  prepared  for  the  press,  would  have  as  its  commencement  a  long  and  fulsome 
acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain. 

'In  1855,  Rivadeneyra  published  at  Madrid  his  Curiosidades  Bibliogrdficas. 
A  certain  portion  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  Don  Francesillo  de  Zunega,  the  Court  fool 
of  Charles  V.,  and  writers  are  fond  of  quoting  that  amusing  functionary,  where  he  is 
made  to  say,  "  Rue  go  d  Dios  que  d  Gutierrez  nunca  le  falte  papel,  porque  escribe  mas  que 
Tolomeo  y  que  Colon,  el  que  halld  las  Indias  " :  "I  pray  to  God  that  Gutierrez  never 
shall  fail  of  paper,  for  he  writes  more  than  Ptolemy  and  more  than  that  Columbus, 
who  discovered  the  Indies." 
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sea  which  alone  cotild  give  him  nobility  and  rank.  So  he  was 
called  Admiral  of  the  Ocean-Sea,  and  evermore  bore  upon  his 
shield  the  device  of  gilded  islands  in  waves  of  the  sea. 


e  110  ;i^|>o:  t\«c  ft  ^MC  anfcfj  pl^5cr  ataijMno  uitoria  qu?  tmcHiJ  fcnoi'*mc 
|ba  oaoo  en  iinyiaK  vosi^cfcriuoefta  gozla  ^  fabfcfs  coiiio  engcintc  dias  pafc3 
jina  10199  c5  la  anuatja  4  tos  illdftr  iirimos  iRef  c  iKcf iia  iiws  fmoree  me  oie:oi» 
ooDCfofaUc.inuf  iniicbas  ^flaspoiilaoas  cogeiucfiniminezo  :]roell?3  tooaf 
^1  je  toinaoopoicfio^ipo:  fug  aUe5a3  con  prcgon  f  uaocra  rrcal  eftenoida  f  non  inefi 
ccpnadicbo  3la  priincraq  fofallepufciioubrerantfiiluaoozacoincinoradcn  orfii  alra  inagef 
tat  el  qual  iHaramUof^inciite  iotio  elto  anoadolos  idios  la  llain^Di  giianaban  2lla  fcgiioa 
piife  nonbrc  la  ulaa  fanta ntaria  occoncepcloii  ala terccra  ferrandiiia  ala  quarta la  ifla  bdl J 
flla  qiilta  la  ^flsJ  '^xaw^t  aft  a  caoa  vua  nonbre  niicuo  €luando  fo  llegne  ala  ^uana  feg 
Hi  io  la  coda  oeda  a' piHicnte  )^la  fallc  tan  gnina  q  penfe  qu:  fetia  ticrra  t'uine  la  pzoaicia  dc 
cataf  d  f  como  no  fallc  afi  villas  f  luguarce  tila  coda  ocla  mar  faluo  pjqusiia^  poblacioiie* 
con lagciue alas  g^ules  nopooiabaucr  fablapozqu.^lae^ofaf.m  tooo3;artdaua)roaoc 
lantc  po:  el  dicbo  caniiiio  pCfaoo  deno  errar  gradceXiudadcs  o  villas  f  dl  cabo  a  mucba#, 
Icgiias  vjftoq  no  bam'a  inon^cio  i  que  la  colla  nic  lenaim  alfaetrio!!  de  adodc  mi  voluntai 
tva  c5trana  po:q  el  rmwo  era  ya  ecaniado  io  tenia  pzopofito  ce  ba5er  del  al  aull»4  f  ^akbic 
d  vieto  medio  adelatc  determine  oeno  aguardar  otzotiepo  f  boliii  arras  fafta  vii  r<naiado,p:ieC 
Co  XX.  adode  ebie  dos  bobres  poz  la  tiara  para  fabezfi  bauia  '^ty  o  grades  Ciudade^.  idoui 
Czo  tree  ioznadas  fballazo  ifimtas  poblacioes  pequdias  i  gete  ff  nu  mezo  ma«  no  cofaidtic^ 
jmieto po:lo quairebolniewy o  entedia barto  a  otzDS idios  q  ia  tenia  tornados  t<}^}i\^'ioiii\ 
iiiiamete  cfta  ticrra  era  ^I'la  t  afi  fegui  la  co^n  della  al  orictc  ciento  i  fiece  leg-iasFartatiode  fi 
5'ra  fini^el  qiial  cabo  vi  otra  ^t'la  al  oriete oifKcta oc efta  0123  0  ocbo  lejaas  ala  qu-fl lii^o 
pu  fe  nombre  la  fpviiiola  y  fui  alii  f  fegiu  la  parte oel  fcrentrion  afi  como  ala  uiaiia  al  orient. 
(U]C vtit  ^idee»  leguas  po:  lima  recta  del  oriete  afi  como  ocla  iuana  la  qaal  ^f  toda4  lais  otr^iC 
ib  fostilTimas  en  oemafiaoo  giaoo  f  efla  enellrano  en  ella  af  mnd^os  puertos  cnlatoflao^^: 
iiiaf  (i  coparacio  oe  0  tros  q  f  0  fcpa  en  criftianos  f  f artos  rrios  f  buenos  f  granoes  q  es  marJi 
villa  las  tkrrad  oclla  (0  alras  f  e  clla  muf  mncbas  fieiras  f  motai'tas  altiHimas  {\  coparacio 
oela  ilia  tx  cetrc  frc;  tooas  f  rmofilTinas  oe  mil  fecbaras  f  todas  adabiles  ir  llaias  oc  arb'of* 
ar  mil inanera's  ialtas  i  pareccn  q  llega al  cielo i tcgopozoicbo  q tainas  pieroclafoia fegun  19 
puebe  copbeocr  q  los  vi  ta  vcroes  i  ta  beti  nofos  como  fo  po:  ma)'0  en  fpana  i  oellos  llaua  fic^r 
noosoeuoscofruto  i  oellos  enotr^termmo  fegiicsfucalioaoicacaHa  el  ruifdiozlotzospa 
yancos  oemil  nianeras  en  el  wcsoeuouiebrepozalli  o5dc  10  aoaua  afpalmas  oe  few  oot 
cc  bo  mancras  q  es  aomiracion  veilas  poz  la  oifozftVidao  fcrinofa  oelUs  mas  aficpino  lo«  « 
otzos  atbolesffnitpsclernasen  clla  af  pmarcsamarauillafcif  canpiiiasgraoiTrimaacaf  mi 
cl.t  be  muc'jas  mancras  oe  anes  f  Cutas  muf  oiuerfas  cnla^  ticitafaf  mucba$  m|n49  ocmc 
tales  ]^f  gete  iftiraabile  numezo  JLafpanola  es  m^rauilla  lafierrasflfls  motaiias  )r  la«  ^cga^ 
lla^  campiiias  y  las  tierras  tan  fermofas  fgrBcfasparaplastarflcbrar  pacziarganaoo*  oet» 
©sisYiUstcs para  beoificids  oc  villas  elngarcs los  pUcrtos  ocla  macaqui  xi(»  bauna  Cbenaa ri» 
Vifta  f  oelos  rios  linicbbs  y  gzanoesj  f  bnenas  aguas  Ics  mas  oeld^  qualcs  traeow  c  losrazb^ 
Ics f  fmtpstf czuas ay granoes oiffezendas fee aqncl  las bela iijiina  en cfta af  nnidjas f|;ecie 
riasfgraiioesimittasocpzof  0^61295  ttfciaks,)^^^^  fi'lars?*tooas  lasptrasq  be 

fallaoo4jbaBloo;<iiafa  baiiioo  noticiaanoantooosD«fMt,|oasbobrtisf  nmgezes^fi  comd 
fus  lii^Die^l^g;  fiarc  baun  que  algimas  mugcres  fe  cobiiau Jvii  folo  lugaz  co  vna  foia  oe  ff' 
lia:d  vna  cbfa  ocaj^od  quepa  ello  fa5en  ellos  no  ticncn  fici^o  ni  a5ezo  m,  annas  nifo) 
iiillo  iio-poi que  ftp  ica  gente  bicn  oiff  ncfta  f  de  fermoia  cftatuza  faluo  qwe  ^5  mnr  tr 
gmsNuilla  np  rienc  otzaisarmas  faltto  las  r    aoocliis  csifias  quanoocl^    ^olafimiahcy 
4i3l  jpoiicn  al  cabo  vn  pa^Wlo  aguoo  eno  i;ian  vfaz  ocaqlla?  que  in|,       vcjij*  tr" 
^ab"e»nbifl2atiaTaooso^tfC$  b«mbzc9  slgupa  villa  t^abtiuezfatl  .mlu«^ 
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a  HUiiK  10:  f  oefpuco  q  lee  vcf  a  llcgvirfuf  wa  no  agual'^.^i'paoze^j  biio  f  cftono  poi  que  a  nt 
^uno  iP:  nf  a  bccbo  mill  antw  ii  tooo  cafcio'flbQQe  jro  afa  cftnoo  f  pooioo  baucrfsbU  Ics  beoa 
00  !x  tcDo  loque  tciiifl  afi  pnfio  conio  otrae  cofas  inucbas  fircccbif  pot  dio  cofa  algua  \me 
fo  afi  tcmaofos  finremeoio:  vcroao  erqucocrpue6  quealeguraii  nVicroc  cftcii^jcoo  cUoe  foi> 
tan  to  fi  cjiganoy  t4ii  libernlce  odo  q  tieiie  que  no  loaecrianfnio  clqlo  vieTc-.cUos  oecofa  qui 
fegan  pidicoogeU  ianws  oi^e  oeno  aiitca  coutdan  lapfona  co  diof  mueftran  tato  amor  que 
oarinn  los  cora^ones  y  quie:e fea  cofa  ocualo:  quieii  fcaoepoco  pfccio  lucgo  poz  qual  qui^e 
ra  cofic.i  oe  qual  qniera  inan'cra  que  fea  q  felcoepozcUo  lea  cotcnt09:fo  oefciioiq  nofeles  o  c 
feu  cofas  fan  fmtlcecoflK)  pet)a5o0  oc  efcuoill^s  wtas  y  pcoa5O0  oe  viorio  loto  f  cabof  oago 
gctaoibauquequaoocUoseftopooialleg^irloeparerciabauerUindo:  lopa  nclmuoo.  que 
k  aeerro  ba'ier  vn  fnaruiezopo:  vna  agugeta  oe  oioocpefoccoos  caftdlanos  y  nicoioifotzos 
ceotr.iscofagqnuifmcncsualiainucboinaefapozblacasnueuaeoauan  poi  ellas  tooo 
qu.nito  t  luaii  b.iu  qucfiicfeoosnimf  caftellanosoeozo  o  vnaanouaooos  ocalgooofila 
00  fafta  be  peo.i5os  debs  arcos  20tOs oclas  pipas  toni^uan  yoauan  bq  taiian  conio befti 
Q6  afi  que  me  parecio  nial:^ o  bocfeoi  y^oaiia  f  o  graciofas  mil  cofas  buenas  q  yo  biaua  por 
que  tomen  aino:  y  alleoa  ocftofe  fara  cnftianos  qut  feiclinan  al  amozeccmicio  oe  fiis  alte^as 
f  oe tODa  la  nacio  caftell.ina :  ep*'ocuFa  oe  airu.ir  oe  nos  oar  oelas  coiae  que tcne  en abunoa 
aa  que  nos  fo  necelTarias  y  no  conociau  nigima  fera  ni  loolatna  falno  que  tooos  creen  q  las 
fucrcas  fclbie  es  enlcieb  y  craannmrfirine  que  yo  cocftosnauios  f  gaiter enia  oelcieb  fciit^l 
catatniento  me  recebian  entooo  cabo  oefpues  oebauer  poioo  elnncoo  y  cflo  no  pzoccoepozq 
fean  ig'iorante^  fa! uo  ocmiif  fotil  igcnio  y  obrcs  que  naucgan  tooas  aquellas  mares  que  es 
marauilla  Libuena  cuenta  qucllosoan  oetooofaluo  po:quemlca  viczo  gete  vcfltoanifetneian 
tes  nauros  fluego  que  lege  alas  foias  ela  priiuera  ifla  q  balk  romepfo25a  algun^s  alios  pa 
ra  que  cepreoicfcn  f me  oiele  nona  ccb  que  anw  cnaquellas  paitcs  eafi  fue  que  lucgo  ctcndiro 
f  nos  acllos  quando  po:  lengua  oi  eiias;  f  eftcs  ban  aproiiecbaoo  inodx?  oy  en6ia  IO0  traigo 
^ficpre  cfta^rpwpofiio  q  vego  oel  cicb  poi  mucba  coverfjifio  q  af  an  bauido  cointgo  f  cflos 
cran  bs  primeros  apzonunciarb  aoono£  yo  llegaua  y  los  otzos  anoanan  cotnendo  decafa  e 
cafa  :f  <)las  vilUs  ccrcaiias  cd  bo5cs  altad  rcnit  :venit  auer  lagente  oel  cteb  afi  todoe  bdbres 
<oino  mugers  defpues  oebatierelcoraBO  fcguzo  ce  nos  venta  q  no  cadaua  grandenfpeqneiio 
rtodos  iraf  aan  algu  decomer  f  debciier  queda(|an  cd  vn  amoz  marantUbfo  cUoe  dene  todas 
lasfflas  miiy  nmcbas  canoas  amanera  defiifteb  deicmo  dellas  maioras  dcllae  mcnorcs  yal 
gimas  Tmucbasfo  mafores  quebnaftiftadedie^  cocbobacos-.nofotanaucbae  poiqiiefo 
dd^un  fob  ntadezo  mas  bnna  fuOa  uorema  to  ellas  atremo  pozquc  vm  qucno  ee  cofaoccre 
cr  f  CO  eftas  nauegan  tooas  aqucUas  tflas  q  0  ininncrables:f  trate  fns  mecaderias  Algunas 
oeftas  canoas  be  vifto  co  licj:  f  lin obrce  ciiellaf  cada  vno  Co  fmemo  ditodae  cftas  iflas  qo 
vide  inuc'oa  ouicrfidad  dela  fecbura  Kla  geirt^  ni  en  las  coftumbres  ni  enla  lengaa:falac  que 
f  odos  fe  aitienden  q  efcofa  nuif  figular  para  lo  que  e<pe20q  atcnnmaranfn0  altesad  para  Isr 
c5uerfaci6  dellos  te  naeftra  fantafe  ala  qual  (b  mu)'difpneftos  :f  a  oirc  como  fobauia  a^Ja'do 
c.vriieguasppilacoflapdamarpozladcrecbalinac  fidaeaoneute  porlainaiuan^  fcguel 
qual  c?  mino  puedo  oefir  qitc  cfta  ifla  cfmaior  que  inglatcrra  f  efccfia  inntas  ppz  que  aUcdc  dcf 
tas  c  vii.Ieguas nic  qncdp dcla pane  acponisntsoos^pswAmc  qaeioTfSbe  anoat3o:lavna  de 
las  ^les  Hainan  aaau:abt>aenafc  lagctecocola  las  ^Ics  pzouiiias  nopneoen  twcrcnlogiira 
mciios oc.  1.0  Ij.IcgBas fegun puede ^taioer ddlos  ioios  qu  yo  taigo IO0  q^te faben  tooo  0 
las  ff  las  efta  otza  rfpajlda  e-idcrco  tiaie  mas  que  la  efpana  tooa  defoc  cokinf  a  poi  cofta  W 
inarfaftafuiteraniacnuifcaj^a  pueeen  vna  quaora  anonue  dirrvnigranoslcgnaisporra 
ca  !«»*• '  oc  occioent  a  orientc  eft?  es  para  ocfcartc  \  ,  es  para  nimca  cc^ar  cnia  qual  puc  fto 
">astenga  fomc  ji  pofleflio  po:  fus  altcsasf to^as  fean  mas-'abaftaoas  odo  qncfic 
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fc  f  paer>o  of  5ir  f  coaas  lae  tciigo  poz  dc  fue  alte^as  qu.il  dsllsie  pucocn  ^ifponer  cowo.y  taucd 
plnainccccoinooclos  lR!)riio9oecaftitlaeuertatfpaii:>l9  ai  cllug.ir  inascoucmblcfiiicior 
coin*irca  para  lae  iitmas  cd  ou)  f oetooo  trato  afi  ocla  ticrra  firme  ocaqita  co  mo  oc  a  quella 
Oealla  ocljran  cm  aoox  paura  gr.iuo  iMto  cgaiinnaa  betoniaco  pelTcflid  cc  vua  villa  grnii 
Oe ttla  qual pufc iiobrc  la  villa  DCitauioao^cu  din  bcfcd^o  fiicrja  ^  fo2talc5a  que  fa  aellaebo 
^as  cftar^  od  to  )o  aoibaoi  fbcocraoo  cudla  gciite  que  aballa  para  fcmciante  fecbo  c6  arinaf 
f  artellanascvitnallas  poimas  de  vu  auo  ^ftiftn  fiiiatftro  dda  niaraitodas  artce  pgrafa^cr 
otraa  fgrandcaimltad  c6  dlilcy  dc  aqudla  ticrra  cu  anto  grado  quefc  prcoaun  dcine  llainar  y 
Cteiier po2 bcrniauo  c bau  que Ic  nmc^afe  la  volutad  a  boffdiocr  cfta  gcic d  nilos  futoe  ncfiibe 
qaefcan  annis^'Judajioei'itudoBCOiuo  f^ibedicdo  fo  IO0  mas  tanaofoe  quea^en  el  niudo 
{IfiquefoLiiiKute  la  geiitc  que  al  U  queda  C5  para  ocftioir  tcda  aquclfa  tierra  f  co  f f[a  fipdtgro 
cefua  perTciiae  labicudofcrcgir  ciitodaecfta*  tflas  incparccc  quctodoslos  obrce  fcancotc 
Ip9  CO  Vila  iirigcr  t  afu  niaioral  olRcf  "om  hftsi-.  cc)?iue.  lae  nuigcrcs  ine  parccc  que  trabaj:a 
mas  que  los  obres  uibcpooido  en  tender  fitcmeivbicucQ  pzowcs  que  ine  parecio  ver  q  a  qllo 
que  vna  tenia  todos  basiaii  parte  en  efpccialalvio  cofiJecotncDcmo  en  eftas  iflas  fafta  aqui 
no  beballado  obrcs  ntoflnidos  conio  nujcboe  peufanan  n>ns  aiirce  cfloda  gcte  mnuy  Undo 
acatarnif  iito  m  to  ncgios  cofiio  c  guinea  Talno  c6  U\^  jc^bdlo^corredioo  f  nol'ecrian  adoicaf 
ipcto  DCinafiaoo  ddos  ra^os  folares  es  verdad  quel  fcUiencaii'i  g'  and  fuerca  puedo  quecsdi 
diffintaocla  lina  iqui  nocial  vcltc  efcis  ^ades  en  elias  ^itas  adodciif  niotiias  grandes  -.af  tein'a 
a  fuerca  cl  fiio  efte  f  uicnio:  uiisellos  lo  fufrcii  po:la  caihiinbre  que  cola  a)7nda  oelas  viandas 
<omenc6"efpccia3  niad^aap  miip  calientcs  cnocMiariaiafiqueniollruos  nobc  ballade  ninoti 
<U  (aliio  oc  vnaf  fla  que  cs  aqui  enla  fegunda  ala  eutrada  cdas  y-ndias  q  es  poblada  oevna 
ictttc que rieuc  en  tooas  las f (las  poz mur  fc205co  lod  qualles  come cazne  vnian*  cftos  tienc 
mucbas  canatis  colas  quales  cozre  todas  las  yi'ias  ce  idia  zoba  )-tojn'.i  quanto  pncdcndloe 
^o  lo  nta«  oiffoanee  flUc  IO0  ottos  faluo  q  neiie  encoftunibrc  cttraei'  los  cabellos  largdecom 
omugeres  y  ^^^n  arcoe  f  flecbas  celas  mmnas  annas  ocainae  c5  vn  palillo  alcabo  po;otfec 
coocJicrzoq  notiaierdfew5cseun"eellosotw3pneblo0  luefoeocnialudogrado  couardcs 
mas fO no  los  tcugo en  naoa uvas que  alos lotzoe cftos fo  aqucllos q  tiata  colas  intgcres 
dematieinonso q  es  lapvuue.a  ffla  pai ttcndo  afpana  para  las  idias  q  te falla  enla qual  no  a^ 
bobremguuo:dlas  uo  via  excrcsc  trmcml  faluo  arc  oe  y  frccbas  conjo  los  fobre  didjios  oc  canaf 
f feannaufcobigan  colaunes  a  arainbre  ocque  nenc  niud)o  otra  y-fla  nicfcgnran  niafo:  q  la 
Cj'panola  cuque las  pfouas  no nciieningn cabello.  tirn  eftaa^  010 ft  cucnto y ocftas  y  oclss  o 
t  raa tiaigoconngo  ioios para  tcftunonlio:e  ooclufio  a^bbr oefto  folaniete  qucfeafecbo  cfle 
viagcquc  fue^li  oecoziqa  que  pued^  vafuoaltCjas  qfo  Ice  dare  0:0  quanto  ouicicnieiicRcr  con 
liiuf  poquita  af uoa q  fus  altc5as H\eoara  ago^a  ipcciarin  y  al^ooo  quato  fus  alte3a6  niadnra 
cargarf  alinaftua  quanta  ntanoarau  carga)  jpvDcla  qnalfafta  of  no  Jcba  fallaoo  faluo  en  gre 
oa  enla  ffla  oc  wo  f  cl  faiorio  la  uenoc  como  quieic  f  hginlaloe  quato  nianoaran  cargar  f  es 
dauo6  quatos  niadaran cargar cfcram^rlos  yoclnrrcG  y  creo baucr fallaoo  ruf  baruo,f  cane 
ta  eotras  inikofas  oefuflancia  fallaze  que  foar^an  fnllnoo  la  gcfc  que  yo  ?lla  oeio  po:que  yo 
iiomcbeoetmioo  nigu  cabo  eu  quard  duicnta  ine  aia  o-^oo  lnga::oeuaiiegar  folsjincntc  en  la 
Villa  oc  nautoao  cnquanto  ocjce  afeg^jraoo  nSbicn  afetaoo  f£  ala  vcnoao  mncbo  mas  ficiera 
filos nantos me firuierau  como rajo  ocniiuioaua  tf^Wo es bazroy  eteziio oiosujicftzo  fenoz 
cl  qualoaa  (ooos  aquellos  q  anoanfuoinmio  |i/icrcria,tv:  cofao  que  pa^cccti  impoiiblesrfcrta 
faialaoainetc ftiela  vna  po: q  b au  quie ocitas  ti^ir.  s  aian  fallaoo  £>  eUiipto  tooo  va  poz  co 
iccpra  iHi  aUeg^r  ocuifta  faluo  coprcnoienoo  a  taiiro  que  los  of  etes  los  mas  cfcucbauaFi  cr 
8U5gauan  mas  poi  fabla  qucpozpoca  c  (odlo  j(]  que  pnes  nucdjorlB'COcmtoz  oio  cl>a.  vie 
£or^a  21  nuefittos  [^lluftrifinios  rcf  icscym  eaP  rep  os  ^amofos  oqjj'p  ^l^a  cofa  7i  ococ  tooa 
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jL'i  cbrj(bam»ad  ocu<  iom|ir4efi'4f  filler  gr^eoee  Mmmx^AdA^tdhte  «Ia  fancea  tri 
nidao c5  mucbaa  oracionw Iblaiea poj cl tmtovi jcalcawiento qticbanran m  to imndo fe 
tantoe  pii6Io0  a  nueftra  f^ncta  fe  .7  afpues  poz  los  b^ce  leporatts  q  no  folamett  ala  cfpana 
inns  atodoe  loo  d^riftiaijos  reman  aqiii  rcfngaio  y  g Jiiaiicia  cfto  fcgutt  d  fecbo  aft  onblc^g 
fccbacnU  cal^uezatbbrclasffladDccanana  a  ):voefcbzc»>ano  /I^Lcccdjxtxia* 

jfaialoqucmaiioarcfa     i£l3faniratc 

flnima  qiK  venia  oentio  tn  la  Caira. 

S)dpneddcft.ierdpco:}^c(Vadoenmaroc.£a(bUaraIio  tancoviccoco  tnt^o.ful  f  fiiefteqne 
in&ba  fKd>^  ocfcargar  loo  nauioa po  con  aqui  in  die pucrto  oelifbcnaof  que hz la  niajf'o t 
niarauilta  ocl  nvind#  adode  acozde  efcriuir  afud  altcsad^tntodaeUe  jriioua  be  fianpre  balU 
00  r  lod  ccporalTcoiiio  en  inaf 0  adode  yo  fuf  en  ncxtuoiaff  volui  en  xtvm  faluo  qudtaa  tdnitcit 
t^^  nte  ape  cotido  ]Cdu  oias  coiriendo  pot  efla  mar:Di5cn  aqua  codoe  lod  bobrce  oda  niarqi? 
mad  040  t4a  utal  f  utcmo  no  m  tancad  perdidae  de  nancef  ecba  ba  qttacoQe  oia&  oe  marjoi 

I82>X3  Carta  oi  bio  Colom  3!<faiiiano  ^eracio 
S)e  lae  ^ilae  i^alladas  aiXae  ^nouid;iL«(€oiaa 
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Literal  Translation  of  the  First  Edition  of  Columbus's  [Folio]  Spanish  Letter 

to  Luis  de  Santangel 
Sir: 

As  I  know  that  you  will  have  pleasure  of  the  great  victory  which  our 
Lord  hath  given  me  in  my  voyage,  I  write  you  this,  by  which  you  shall  know 
that,  in  twenty  days  I  passed  over  to  the  Indies  with  the  fleet  which  the 
most  illustrious  King  and  Queen,  our  Lords,  gave  me;  where  I  found  very 
many  islands  peopled  with  inhabitants  beyond  number.  And,  of  them  all, 
I  have  taken  possession  for  their  Highnesses,  with  proclamation  and  the 
royal  standard  displayed;  and  I  was  not  gainsaid.  On  the  first  which  I 
found,  I  put  the  name  Sant  Salvador,  in  commemoration  of  His  high 
Majesty,  who  marvellously  hath  given  all  this:  the  Indians  call  it  Guana- 
hani.  The  second  I  named  the  Island  of  Santa  Maria  de  Concepcion,  the 
third  Ferrandina,  the  fourth  Fair  Island,^  the  fifth  La  Isla  Juana;  and  so 
for  each  one  a  new  name.  When  I  reached  Juana,  I  followed  its  coast 
westwardly,  and  found  it  so  large  that  I  thought  it  might  be  the  mainland 
province  of  Cathay.  And  as  I  did  not  thus  find  any  towns  and  villages  on 
the  seacoast,  save  small  hamlets  with  the  people  whereof  I  could  not  get 
speech,  because  they  all  fled  away  forthwith,  I  went  on  farther  in  the  same 
direction,  thinking  I  should  not  miss  of  great  cities  or  towns.  And  at  the 
end  of  many  leagues,  seeing  that  there  was  no  change,  and  that  the  coast 
was  bearing  me  northwards,  whereunto  my  desire  was  contrary  since  the 
winter  was  already  confronting  us,  I  formed  the  purpose  of  making  from 
thence  to  the  South,  and  as  the  wind  also  blew  against  me,  I  determined 
not  to  wait  for  other  weather  and  turned  back  as  far  as  a  port  agreed  upon ; 
from  which  I  sent  two  men  into  the  country  to  learn  if  there  were  a  king, 
or  any  great  cities.  They  travelled  for  three  days,  and  found  interminable 
small  villages  and  a  numberless  population,  but  nought  of  ruling  authority; 
wherefore  they  returned.  I  understood  sufficiently  from  other  Indians 
whom  I  had  already  taken,  that  this  land,  in  its  continuousness,  was  an 
island;  and  so  I  followed  its  coast  eastwardly  for  a  hundred  and  seven 
leagues  as  far  as  where  it  terminated;  from  which  headland  I  saw  another 
island  to  the  east,  ten  or  eight  leagues  distant  from  this,  to  which  I  at  once 
gave  the  name  La  Spanola.  And  I  proceeded  thither,  and  followed  the 
northern  coast,  as  with  La  Juana,  eastwardly  for  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  great  leagues  in  a  direct  easterly  course,  as  with  La  Juana.  The 
which,  and  all  the  others,  are  very  large  ^  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  this 
extremely  so.  In  it,  there  are  many  havens  on  the  seacoast,  in  compar- 
able with  any  others  that  I  know  in  Christendom,  and  plenty  of  rivers  so 
good  and  great  that  it  is  a  marvel.     The  lands  thereof  are  high,  and  in  it 

'  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Catalonian  printer  has  made  this  fourth  island 
La  Isla  Bella,  instead  of  La  Ysabella,  as  it  is  in  the  Spanish  Quarto  edition  and  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  in  the  original.  Columbus  wished  to  honour  Queen  Isabella,  his 
patroness. 

=  Michel  Kemey,  the  lamented  bibliographer,  translated  this  as  if  it  read 
ertilisimos . 
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are  very  many  ranges  of  hills,  and  most  lofty  mountains  incomparably  be- 
yond the  Island  of  Centrefrei ' ;  all  most  beautiful  in  a  thousand  shapes, 
and  all  accessible,  and  full  of  trees  of  a  thousand  kinds,  so  lofty  that  they 
seem  to  reach  the  sky.  And  I  am  assured  that  they  never  lose  their 
foliage;  as  may  be  imagined,  since  I  saw  them  as  green  and  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  in  Spain  during  May.  And  some  of  them  were  in  flower,  some  in 
fruit,  some  in  another  stage  according  to  their  kind.  And  the  nightingale 
was  singing,  and  other  birds  of  a  thousand  sorts,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, round  about  the  way  that  I  was  going.  There  are  palm-trees  of  six 
or  eight  species,  wondrous  to  see  for  their  beautiful  variety;  but  so  are  the 
other  trees,  and  fruits,  and  plants  therein.  There  are  wonderful  pine- 
groves,  and  very  large  plains  of  verdure,  and  there  is  honey,  and  many  kinds 
of  birds,  and  many  various  fruits.  In  the  earth  there  are  many  mines  of 
metals;  and  there  is  a  population  of  incalculable  number.  Spanola  is  a 
marvel;  the  mountains  and  hills,  and  plains  and  fields,  and  land,  so  beauti- 
ful and  rich  for  planting  and  sowing,  for  breeding  cattle  of  all  sorts,  for 
building  of  towns  and  villages.  There  could  be  no  believing,  without  see- 
ing, such  harbours  as  are  here,  as  well  as  the  many  and  great  rivers,  and 
excellent  waters,  most  of  which  contain  gold.  In  the  trees  and  fruits  and 
plants,  there  are  great  differences  from  those  of  Juana.  In  this,  there  are 
many  spiceries,  and  great  mines  of  gold  and  other  metals.  The  people  of 
this  island,  and  of  all  the  others  that  I  have  found  and  seen  or  not  seen,  all 
go  naked,  men  and  women,  just  as  their  mothers  bring  them  forth ;  although 
some  women  cover  a  single  place  with  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  or  a  cotton  some- 
thing which  they  make  for  that  purpose.  They  have  no  iron  or  steel,  nor 
any  weapons ;  nor  are  they  fit  thereunto ;  not  because  they  be  not  a  well- 
formed  people  and  of  fair  stature,  but  that  they  are  most  wondrously 
timorous.  They  have  no  other  weapons  than  the  stems  of  reeds  in  their 
seeding  state,  on  the  end  of  which  they  fix  little  sharpened  stakes.  Even 
these,  they  dare  not  use;  for  many  times  has  it  happened  that  I  sent  two 
or  three  men  ashore  to  some  village  to  parley,  and  countless  numbers  of 
them  sallied  forth,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  those  approach,  they  fled  away 
in  such  wise  that  even  a  father  would  not  wait  for  his  son.  And  this  was  not 
because  any  hurt  had  ever  been  done  to  any  of  them ; — on  the  contrary,  at 
every  headland  where  I  have  gone  and  been  able  to  hold  speech  with  them, 
I  gave  them  of  everything  which  I  had,  as  well  cloth  as  many  other  things, 
without  accepting  aught  therefor ;  but  such  they  are,  incurably  timid. 
It  is  true  that  since  they  have  become  more  assured,  and  are  losing  that 
terror,  they  are  artless  and  generous  with  what  they  have,  to  such  a  degree 
as  no  one  would  believe  but  he  who  had  seen  it.  Of  anything  they  have, 
if  it  be  asked  for,  they  never  say  no,  but  do  rather  invite  the  person  to 
accept  it,  and  show  as  much  lovingness  as  though  they  would  give  their 
hearts.     And  whether  it  be  a  thing  of  value,  or  one  of  little  worth,  they  are 

I  Some  take  this  for  Tenerife.  It  may  be  intended  for  Scotia,  with  which  island 
he  compares  Joanna  in  the  Sanchez  letter,  as  well  as  later  on  in  this  letter.  Perhaps 
the  Admiral  (through  this  printer)  is  trying  to  say  that  the  island  is  larger  than  a 
hundred  Ferro  islands. 
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straightways  content  with  whatsoever  trifle  of  whatsoever  kind  may  be 
given  them  in  return  for  it.  I  forbade  that  anything  so  wortliless  as  frag- 
ments of  broken  platters,  and  pieces  of  broken  glass,  and  strap-buckles, 
should  be  given  them;  although  when  they  were  able  to  get  such  things, 
they  seemed  to  think  they  had  the  best  jewel  in  the  world,  for  it  was  the  hap 
of  a  sailor  to  get,  in  exchange  for  a  strap,  gold  to  the  weight  of  two  and  a 
half  castellanos,  and  others  much  more  for  other  things  of  far  less  value; 
while  for  new  blancas  they  gave  every  thing  they  had,  even  though  it  were 
[the  worth  of]  two  or  three  gold  castellanos,  or  one  or  two  arrobas  of  spun 
cotton.  They  took  even  pieces  of  broken  barrel-hoops,  and  gave  whatever 
they  had,  like  senseless  brutes;  insomuch  that  it  seemed  to  me  ill.  I  for- 
bade it,  and  I  gave  gratuitously  a  thousand  useful  things  that  I  carried,  in 
order  that  they  may  conceive  affection,  and  furthermore  may  be  made 
Christians;  for  they  are  inclined  to  the  love  and  service  of  their  High- 
nesses and  of  all  the  Castilian  nation,  and  they  strive  to  combine  in  giving 
us  things  which  they  have  in  abundance,  and  of  which  we  are  in  need.  And 
they  know  no  sect,  or  idolatry;  save  that  they  all  believe  that  power  and 
goodness  are  in  the  sky,  and  they  believed  very  firmly  that  I,  with  these 
ships  and  crew,  came  from  the  sky;  and  in  such  opinion,  they  received  me 
at  every  place  where  I  landed,  after  they  had  lost  their  terror.  And  this 
comes  not  because  they  are  ignorant;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  men  of 
very  subtle  wit,  who  navigate  all  those  seas,  and  who  give  a  marvellously 
good  account  of  everything — but  because  they  never  saw  men  wearing 
clothes  or  the  like  of  our  ships.  And  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  the  Indies, 
in  the  first  island  that  I  found,  I  took  some  of  them  by  force,  to  the  intent 
that  they  should  learn  [our  speech]  and  give  me  information  of  what  there 
was  in  those  parts.  And  so  it  was,  that  very  soon  they  understood  [us] 
and  we  them,  what  by  speech  or  what  by  signs;  and  those  [Indians]  have 
been  of  much  service.  To  this  day  I  carry  them  [with  me]  who  are  still  of 
the  opinion  that  I  come  from  heaven,  [as  appears]  from  much  conversation 
which  they  have  had  with  me.  And  they  were  the  first  to  proclaim  it 
wherever  I  arrived ;  and  the  others  went  running  from  house  to  house  and 
to  the  neighbouring  villages,  with  loud  cries  of  "Come!  come  to  see  the 
people  from  heaven!"  Then,  as  soon  as  their  minds  were  reassured  about 
us,  every  one  came,  men  as  well  as  women,  so  that  there  remained  none 
behind,  big  or  little;  and  they  all  brought  something  to  eat  and  drink, 
which  they  gave  with  wondrous  lovingness.  They  have  in  all  the  islands 
very  many  canoes,  after  the  manner  of  rowing-galleys,  some  larger,  some 
smaller;  and  a  good  many  are  larger  than  a  galley  of  eighteen  benches. 
They  are  not  so  wide,  because  they  are  made  of  a  single  log  of  timber,  but 
a  galley  could  not  keep  up  with  them  in  rowing,  for  their  motion  is  a  thing 
beyond  belief.  And  with  these,  they  navigate  through  all  those  islands 
which  are  numberless,  and  ply  their  traffic.  I  have  seen  some  of  those 
canoes  with  seventy,  and  eighty,  men  in  them,  each  one  with  his  oar.  In 
all  those  islands,  I  saw  not  much  diversity  in  the  looks  of  the  people,  or  in 
their  manners  and  language ;   but  they  all  understand  each  other,  which  is 
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a  thing  of  singular  towardness  for  what  I  hope  their  Highnesses  will  deter- 
mine, as  to  making  them  conversant  with  our  holy  faith,  unto  which  they 
are  well  disposed.  I  have  already  told  how  I  had  gone  a  hundred  and 
seven  leagues,  in  a  straight  line  from  West  to  East,  along  the  seacoast  of 
the  Island  of  Juana;  according  to  which  itinerary,  I  can  declare  that  that 
island  is  larger  than  England  and  Scotland  combined;  as,  over  and  above 
those  hundred  and  seven  leagues,  there  remains  for  me,  on  the  western  side, 
two  provinces  whereto  I  did  not  go — one  of  which  they  call  Anan,  where 
the  people  are  born  with  tails — which  provinces  cannot  be  less  in  length 
than  fifty  or  sixty  leagues,  according  to  what  may  be  understood  from  the 
Indians  with  me,  who  know  all  the  islands.  This  other,  Espanola,'  has  a 
greater  circumference  than  the  whole  of  Spain  from  Colibre  in  Catalunya, 
by  the  seacoast,  as  far  as  Fuente  Ravia  in  Biscay;  since,  along  one  of  its 
four  sides,  I  went  for  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  great  leagues  in  a  straight 
line  from  West  to  East.  This  is  [a  land]  to  be  desired, — and  once  seen, 
never  to  be  relinquished — in  which  [although,  indeed,  I  have  taken  pos- 
session of  them  all  for  their  Highnesses,  and  all  are  more  richly  endowed 
than  I  have  skill  and  power  to  say,  and  I  hold  them  all  in  the  name  of  their 
Highnesses  who  can  dispose  thereof  as  much  and  as  completely  as  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Castile]  in  this  Espanola,  in  the  place  most  suitable  and  best 
for  its  proximity  to  the  gold  mines,  and  for  traffic  with  the  continent,  as 
well  on  this  side  as  on  the  further  side  of  the  Great  Can,  where  there  will  be 
great  commerce  and  profit, — I  took  possession  of  a  large  town  which  I 
named  the  city  of  Navidad.  And  I  have  made  fortifications  there,  and  a 
fort  [which  by  this  time  will  have  been  completely  finished]  and  I  have  left 
therein  men  enough  for  such  a  purpose,  with  arms  and  artillery,  and  pro- 
visions for  more  than  a  year,  and  a  boat,  and  a  [man  who  is]  master  of  all 
sea-craft  for  making  others;  and  great  friendship  with  the  King  of  that 
land,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  prided  himself  on  calling  and  holding  me  as 
his  brother.  And  even  though  his  mind  might  change  towards  attacking 
those  men,  neither  he  nor  his  people  know  what  arms  are,  and  go  naked. 
As  I  have  already  said,  they  are  the  most  timorous  creatures  there  are  in 
the  world,  so  that  the  men  who  remain  there  are  alone  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  that  land,  and  the  island  is  without  personal  danger  for  them  if  they 
know  how  to  behave  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  those  islands, 
the  men  are  all  content  with  a  single  wife ;  and  to  their  chief  or  king  they 
give  as  many  as  twenty.  The  women,  it  appears  to  me,  do  more  work  than 
the  men.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn  whether  they  held  personal  prop- 
erty, for  it  seemed  to  me  that  whatever  one  had,  they  all  took  shares  of, 
especially  of  eatable  things.  Down  to  the  present,  I  have  not  found  in 
those  islands  any  monstrous  men,  as  many  expected,  but  on  the  contrary 
Al  the  people  are  very  comely;  nor  are  they  black  hke  those  in  Guinea,  but 
have  flowing  hair;  and  they  are  not  begotten  where  there  is  an  excessive 
violence  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  true  that  the  sun  is  there  very  strong, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  twenty-six  degrees  distant  from  the  equinoctial 
'  This  form,  ever  after  used,  now  appears  for  the  first  time. 
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line.  In  those  islands,  where  there  are  lofty  mountains,  the  cold  was  very 
keen  there,  this  winter;  but  they  endure  it  by  being  accustomed  thereto, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  meats  which  they  eat  with  many  and  inordinately 
hot  spices.  Thus  I  have  not  found,  nor  had  any  information  of  monsters, 
except  of  an  island  which  is  here  the  second  in  the  approach  to  the  Indies, 
which  is  inhabited  by  a  people  whom,  in  all  the  islands,  they  regard  as  very 
ferocious,  who  eat  human  flesh.  These  have  many  canoes  with  which  they 
run  through  all  the  islands  of  India,  and  plunder  and  take  as  much  as  they 
can.  They  are  no  more  ill-shapen  than  the  others,  but  have  the  custom 
of  wearing  their  hair  long,  like  women ;  and  they  use  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
same  reed-stems,  with  a  point  of  wood  at  the  top,  for  lack  of  iron  which 
they  have  not.  Amongst  those  other  tribes  who  are  excessively  cowardly, 
these  are  ferocious;  but  I  hold  them  as  nothing  more  than  the  others. 
These  are  they  who  have  to  do  with  the  women  of  Matremonio — which  is 
the  first  island  that  is  encountered  in  the  passage  from  Spain  to  the  Indies 
— in  which  there  are  no  men.  Those  women  practise  no  female  usages, 
but  have  bows  and  arrows  of  reeds  such  as  above  mentioned;  and  they 
arm  and  cover  themselves  with  plates  of  copper  of  which  they  have  much. 
In  another  island,  which  they  assure  me  is  larger  than  Espanola,  the 
people  have  no  hair.  In  this,  there  is  incalculable  gold;  and  concerning 
these  and  the  rest  I  bring  Indians  with  me  as  witnesses.  And  in  conclusion, 
to  speak  only  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  voyage,  which  has  been  so 
hastily  performed,  their  Highnesses  may  see  that  I  shall  give  theni  as  much 
gold  as  they  may  need,  with  very  little  aid  which  their  Highnesses  will 
give  me;  spices  and  cotton  at  once,  as  much  as  their  Highnesses  will  order 
to  be  shipped,  and  as  much  as  they  shall  order  to  be  shipped  of  mastic, — 
which  till  now  has  never  been  found  except  in  Greece,  in  the  island  of  Xio, 
and  the  Seignory  sells  it  for  what  it  likes;  and  aloe-wood  as  much  as  they 
shall  order  to  be  shipped ;  and  slaves  as  many  as  they  shall  order  to  be 
shipped — and  these  shall  be  from  idolaters.  And  I  believe  that  I 
have  discovered  rhubarb  and  cinnamon,  and  I  shall  find  that  the  men 
whom  I  am  leaving  there  will  have  discovered  a  thousand  other  things 
of  value;  as  I  made  no  delay  at  any  point,  so  long  as  the  wind  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  saihng,  except  only  in  the  town  of  Navidad  till  I  had 
left  things  safely  arranged  and  well  established.  And  in  truth  I  should 
have  done  much  more  if  the  ships  had  served  me  as  well  as  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  This  is  enough ;  and  [thanks  to]  eternal  God  our  Lord 
who  gives  to  all  those  who  walk  His  way,  victory  over  things  which  seem 
impossible;  and  this  was  signally  one  such,  for  although  men  have  talked 
or  written  of  those  lands,  it  was  all  by  conjecture,  without  confirmation 
from  eyesight,  importing  just  so  much  that  the  hearers  for  the  most  part 
listened  and  judged  that  there  was  more  fable  in  it  than  anything  actual, 
however  trifling.  Since  thus  our  Redeemer  has  given  to  our  most  illus- 
trious King  and  Queen,  and  to  their  famous  kingdoms,  this  victory  in  so 
high  a  matter,  Christendom  should  take  gladness  therein  and  make  great 
festivals,  and  give  solemn  thanks  to  the  Holy  Trinity  for  the  great  exalta- 
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tion  they  shall  have  by  the  conversion  of  so  many  peoples  to  our  Holy 
faith;  and  next  for  the  temporal  benefit  which  will  bring  hither  refresh- 
ment and  profit,  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  all  Christians.  This  briefly,  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  Dated,  on  the  caravel,  off  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  15  February  of  the  year  1493. 

At  your  command. 

The  Admiral. 

Postscript  which  came  within  the  letter: 

After  having  written  this  [letter],  and  being  in  the  sea  of  Castile,  there 
rose  upon  me  so  much  wind.  South  and  South-West,  that  it  has  caused  me 
to  lighten  the  vessels,  however,  I  ran  hither  to-day  into  this  port  of  Lisbon, 
which  was  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world;  where  I  decided  to  write  to 
their  Highnesses.  I  have  always  found  the  seasons  like  May  in  all  the 
Indies,  whither  I  passed  in  thirty-three  days,  and  returned  in  twenty-eight, 
but  that  these  storms  have  delayed  me  twenty-three  days  running  about 
this  sea.  All  the  seamen  say  here  that  there  never  has  been  so  bad  a 
winter,  nor  so  many  shipwrecks. 

Dated  the  14th  of  March. 

The  Spanish  foho  edition  of  the  letter  of  Columbus  was  be- 
yond question  printed  in  Spain,  and,  since  there  were  certain!}' 
four  printers  '  in  that  city  at  the  time,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  it  issued  from  a  press  in  Barcelona.     The  Court  was  there, 

'  As  we  have  already  said  in  a  note  above,  Petrus  Posa,  a  Catalonian  priest,  was 
engaged  in  printing  at  Barcelona  as  early  as  1481,  and  from  1482  to  even  as  late  a 
period  as  15 18  he  printed  under  his  own  name  several  books.     He  printed: 

Raymvndi  Lvlli  Liber  divinalis  vocatus  Arbor  Scientia,  in  1482. 

De  la  Imendio  de  Jesu  Christ,  1482. 

Phocas,  De  principalibus  orationis  partibus,  1488. 

Cijar,  Opusculum  tanium  quinque,  1491. 

Xinienes,  Liber  Pastoralis,  Dec.  5,  1493. 

Petrus  Michael,  a  citizen  of  Barcelona,  printed  in  that  city  from  148 1  to  1499. 
His  books  are  in  Latin  and  Spanish.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  several  speci- 
mens of  his  press.     In  Proctor's  list  of  Early  Printed  Books,  there  are: 

No.  9548.  Bonaventura.     Meditationes  Vitm  Christi,  July  16,  1493. 

No.  9549.     Bonetus.     Metaphysica.     November  24,  1493. 

No.  9550.     Ovidius.     Libre  de  las  Transformaciones.     April  24,  1494. 

Johannes  Baro  had  a  press  in  Barcelona  as  early  as  1493. 

Johannes  Rosenbach,  a  native  of  Heidelberg,  printed  in  Barcelona  from  1493  to 
1498.  The  initial  letter  "S"  used  by  him  is  identical  with  that  in  the  folio  letter,  but 
the  type  of  the  text  is  not  the  same.      He  printed: 

Libre  appellat  dels  Angels  que  tracta  de  lur  altesa  e  natura,  in  1494. 

With  four  presses  in  Barcelona  in  the  year  1493,  it  is  more  than  likely  one  of 
them  would  have  been  engaged  in  printing  this  letter. 

Diego  de  Gumiel  printed  at  Barcelona: 

Flors  de  Vertuts  e  de  costums,  January  3,  1495. 

Gabriel  Poti  had  a  press  at  Barcelona,  where  he  printed: 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  jEneis,  June  23,  1495. 

Examples  of  several  of  the  above  presses  are  in  the  Author's  library,  but  none 
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foreign  representatives  were  there,  and  there  also  were  the  many 
agents  of  petty  princes  and  of  commercial  houses  to  whose  ac- 
tivity we  owe  the  early  propagation  of  the  news  of  the  discovery. 
In  its  manuscript  form  the  letter  was  not  adapted  to  encyclical 
reading,  and  the  demand  for  its  contents  will  easily  suggest  its 
immediate  printing.  Moreover,  the  interest  in  its  contents  will 
account  for  its  rarity  to-day.  The  edition  doubtless  was  small; 
the  little  pamphlet,  consisting  of  only  two  folios  or  leaves,  was 
too  small  to  be  preserved  with  a  binding,  and  thus,  when  much 
reading  and  handhng  had  frayed  and  torn  its  body,  it  was  sent 
back  to  the  paper  mill.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  there  has 
come  down  to  us  but  one  copy, — that  in  the  Lenox  portion  of 
the  New  York  Pubhc  Library."  It  is  apparent  that  the  printing 
of  the  letter  was  a  work  of  haste,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
perhaps  two  compositors  were  engaged  in  setting  it  up,  each 
working  on  a  leaf,  the  failure  to  adjust  the  two  parts  being 
apparent  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  leaf  and  the  first  line  of  the 
second  leaf,  both  being  practically  identical  and  resulting  in  an 
attempt  to  cancel  the  extra  line  on  the  first  leaf. 

The  probability  that  the  letter  was  first  printed  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  Catalonian  portion  of  Spain,  is  shown  by  the  following 
peculiarities,  which  could  only  occur  in  a  Spanish  printing 
establishment.  On  the  recto  of  folio  i,  in  line  4,  one  reads 
rreal,  and  in  line  25,  rrios.  This  initial  double  r  is  a  peculiar- 
ity not  found  outside  of  Spain.  No  foreign  and  no  Spanish 
printer  in  a  foreign  country  would  have  made  use  of  such  a  roll- 
ing character.  As  it  presents  rather  an  interesting  philological 
study,  we  give  the  two  score  and  more  examples  of  Catalonian- 
isms  discovered  by  the  learned  transcriber  of  the  letter  in  the 
Quaritch  publication. 

discloses  type  absolutely  similar.  The  type  used  by  Petrus  Posa  is  identical  in  face, 
but  a  careful  metric  comparison  shows  the  matrices  to  have  been  different. 

Both  Harrisse  and  Quaritch  regard  the  Posa  press  as  having  produced  the  folio 
letter,  but  we  must  dissent  from  their  conclusions.  There  are  several  double  letters, 
cast  on  the  same  type  used  in  the  folio  letter,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Xim^nbs, 
printed  July,  1493. 

'  The  preservation  of  this  copy  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  four  leaves  of 
contemporary  paper  were  stitched  to  it,  thus  supporting  its  life  for  four  hundred 
years  or  nearly  so,  since  there  is  a  date  to  indicate  that  these  extra  pages  were  written 
on  in  May,  1497,  ^"'i  that  this  writing  was  probably  done  at  Bruges.  The  six  leaves 
in  turn  were  joined  to  some  other  work,  which  was  protected  with  an  oaken  or  hog- 
skin  cover  until  chance  revealed  the  Columbus  letter,  and  the  jewel  was  extracted 
from  its  common  setting. 
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1.  grand. 

2.  Sant. 

3.  magestat. 

4.  Ferrandina. 

5.  yvierno. 

6.  Spafia. 

7.  Spanola. 

8.  hedificios. 

9.  crehencia. 

10.  haun  que. 

11.  siviles. 

12.  haun  que. 

13- 

14.  tenen. 

15.  forza. 

16.  conversasion. 

17.  venit,  venit! 

18.  mugers. 

19.  algu. 

20.  fustes. 

21.  huna. 

22.  hun. 

23.  huna. 

24.  osidente. 

25.  desir. 

26.  Escosia. 

27.  provinsias. 

28.  nasen. 

29.  provinsias. 

30.  quals. 

31.  Colunya. 
Viscaya. 
grands. 

34.  Occident. 

35.  grand. 

36.  haun  que. 

37.  hofEender. 

38.  tenien. 
39-  grand. 

40.  yvierno. 

41.  launes. 

42.  ydolatres. 

43.  haunque. 

44.  calavera. 

45.  yvierno. 

46.  ha. 


Page 
I. 


32 
33 


Line 
I. 
6. 

7- 
8. 

15- 
29. 

3S- 
37- 
37- 
42. 

9- 
10. 

13- 
17- 
23- 
26. 
28. 
29. 
3°- 
31- 
32- 
33- 

33- 

39- 

40. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

42. 

43- 
44. 

45- 
45- 
46. 

4- 

9- 

9- 

14- 

13- 

20. 

31- 
38. 
44. 

S- 
13- 
13- 


INSTEAD  OF  THE  USUAL 
SPANISH  FORM 

gran  or  grande. 

San. 

magestad. 

Fernandina. 

ynvierno. 

Espaiia. 

Espaiiola. 

edificios. 

creencia. 

aun  que. 

ceviles. 

aun  que. 

tienen. 

fuerga. 

conversacion. 

venid,  venid! 

mugeres 

algo. 

fustas. 

una. 

un. 

una. 

occidente. 

decir. 

Escocia. 

provincias. 

nacen. 

provincias. 

quales. 

Coluna. 

Vizcaya. 

grandes. 

occidente. 

gran. 

aun  que. 

ofender. 

tenian. 

gran. 

ynvierno. 

laminas  or  launas. 

ydolatras. 

aun  que. 

caravela. 

ynvierno. 

a. 
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It  is  not  pretended  but  that  typographical  errors  may  ac- 
count for  some  of  these  irregularities,  but  the  marked  peculiar- 
ities are  sufficient  to  support  the  contention  as  to  the  country 
of  the  printing.  For  instance,  we  find,  the  uniform  use  of  5 
where  the  Castilian  uses  f  or  z.  The  Catalan  es  is  used  for 
the  plural  form  when  the  Castilian  employs  as.  The  sound 
which  the  latter  represents  by  ue,  the  Catalan  represents  by  o. 
The  Castilian  ad  and  id  become  at  and  it  in  Catalan,  as,  for  in- 
stance, venit  for  venid.  The  Castilian  uses  the  accent  over  the 
consonant  n,  while  the  Catalan  writes  out  his  sound,  thus,  ny. 
The  Catalan  omits  the  n  in  some  words,  as  yvierno  instead  of 
ynvierno,  as  the  Castilian  would  write  it.  The  Catalan  writes 
out  the  rough  breathing  before  the  vowels,  as  ha  for  a,  and 
huna  for  una.  The  following  are  purely  Catalonianisms : 
magestat,  venit,  mugers,  algu,  fustes,  quals,  grands,  launes, 
ydolatres,  calavera. 

Thus  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  printing  of  this 
letter  in  the  territory  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  and  in  that  part 
of  it  known  as  the  province  of  Catalonia.  As  Barcelona  was 
the  most  important  city  of  that  province,  as  it  had  several 
printing  houses  at  that  period,  as  the  Court  was  established 
there  at  the  time,  and  as  the  letter  to  Luis  de  Santangel  was 
forwarded  there  from  Palos  immediately  upon  the  arrival  in 
that  port  of  Columbus,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  news  of  the  discovery  received  its  impulse 
from  the  types  of  a  Barcelona  press. 
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"^oj  00?  que  fc  que  aiircia  placer  ftcfa  gt-aiia 
viccona  que  nfo  imoi  metoa  oaoo  en  nit  vyaie 
vos  efcriuo  efta  po:  la  ql  rab:€)«[coriio  c  ^ij 
bm  pafe  alae  inoias  cola  annaoa  que  losillu 
flriflitnoslflcp  z  rcyiunfos  fcnojcs  nic  oteroM 
Donoc  yo  falle  juup  mucbas  3^39  poblaDas  con  gcce  0?n 
nunicro.p  Delias  todae  be  romaoo  pofdTio  po:  fu3  alt^a* 
con  p:egon  y  vadcra  rcaldidDioa  )>  no  rnc  fue  corraoicbo. 
Sia  pninci'a  q  po  falle  pufe  nob:e  fanrfaluaooz  a  comcnio 
radon  oc  fu  alria  majjcftaD  cl  qual  marauiliofa  mere  todo 
ello  andado  loe  juDiod  la  llama  i]uanabam  Bin  fcpda  pu 
fe  nob;e  la  plfa  oc  fta  mana  oe  coccpcion.ala  tcrcera  ferrioi" 
fja.ala  quarra  la  pfabclla.aiaqumta  la  iilajuaua.xafpa 
cada  vna  nobze  nucuo  iBuado  f  0  llcijue  ala  luana  fc^ui  yo 
la  cofta  Delia  al  ponictc  y  la  falle  tan  ^rade  q  penfe  q  fena 
tierra  fiirma.lapmnaa  Decatapo  p  como  no  fiille  afi  villas 
T  lupree  cnla  cofta  oclamar  faluo  pcqucnas  poblaaoncs 
con  latere  Dclas  qles  non  poDia  bauer  fabla  po:  q  luejjo 
fupi  todoB.andaua  po  aDdatepo:  el  Dicbo  carmno  penian 
Do  DC  noerrar  ^Jdes  Cii^aDes  0  villas  p  aicabo  6  inu* 
cbas  leguad  villo  q  nobama  inouacion  p  q  la  cofta  me  le^ 
uaua  al  fcrcmon  De  aooDe  mi  volucaD  era  concraria  pojW 
cl  puiemo  era  va  encarnado  to  tenia  iipoftto  De  bajer  ol  al 
auftro  V  ranbie  cl  vicro  me  Dio  aoelante  Determine  Dc  no  a 
^uaroar  orro  ncpo  p  bolui  arras  fafta  vnfenalaoo  puerro 
oaooDe  enbic  dos  bobzes  po?  laricrra  pa  fabcr  fi  ama  rep 
0  grades  ciudades  anoouierorres  iomadas  p  ballaro  (rjfii 
nitas  poblacioce  pcqucnas  p  gece  fin  numcro  mas  no  co^ 
f%  DC  re^micco  po:  lo  qual  fc  boluiero  vo  cntcdia  barta  dc 
6croslnDlbs  q  pa  tenia  tomados  coino  connua  mete  efts 
tterra  era  ifla  i  afi  fejjui  la  cofta  Delia  al  ozicre  cieto  p  ficte 
Icjjuig  fafta  DODC  fasia  fin;ocl  qual  cabo  vi  otra  ifla  al  on5 


0^:- 
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tc  fciflmcta  DC  c(!a  t)ic$  o  ocbo  Ictjms  ali  qtfist  Tkgo  pufe 
i)Cib:cla  fpafiola p fui nlli )'  fcgju  la  pane  Del fctcnrnon  afif 
coiuo  Dela  uiaim"  cil  oiictcx,\}:pv\i],QYMeii  leguas  po?  lima 
rccra  Del  oncre  ^(i  ccino  Dda  f uatm  la  qual  p  rodiu5  lae  o^ 
nae  fcurojrifliniao  en  Dcmafiado  grado  f  cfta  cti  cHrcnio 
Cn  clla  a))  iimcbo^  pucrtos  enla  cofia  Dda  mar  fin  copara^' 
cicn  DC  orrps  q  j?o  fcpa  cti  jcpianoe .)?  farros  ric6  y  bucnof 
y  UraDcs  q  C0  iu.arauilla.lae  n'errao  olla  foil  altae  p  en  dla, 
innp  luucbas  ficrrae  }>  moranas  altilTiniae  fv\  coparacioii 
oda  j'fla  DC  cctic  Ton  todao  fcrmolTifnas  t>z  mill  fccburaa 
j'todas  anDabilce  jcUenas  Dcarbolco  6mil  mancras  f  al 
raepparcfcnqllcijanaladop  tcngopo:Dicboq  I'ainas 
picrdc  la  fcia  fciiil  lo  pilcdc  ppjcbcocr  q  loe  vi  ranvcrDcs  y 
canbcrmofoe^como  fou  pc:  map  o  en  fpafia  p  Ddloe  ftaua 
flojtDos  DdloB  CO  fmro  y  Dclloe  ai  orro  tcnnino  li'jiun  CQ 
fu  cali'dad  v  cataua  elnitrcnolj'  on-oe  pa;:anco6Dc  mil  ma 
ueras'cndnicsDcnoutcnbKpojailiDonDC  yo aiiDaiiaaj? 
p*jlnia6  be  kye  o Dcocbo  mancrae q C6  aonnracio  vcrla3 
poj  la  DilfojiniDaD  fcvmofa  Ddlas  inae  aficomo  loo  otros 
arbolce  p  frutoe  z  j^eruas/cu  clla  ny  pmarce  a  marauilla 
z  af  canpinas  gmnoiftiinas  z  aj?  mfd  y  Dc  nmcbas  rnanc^ 
ras  DC  auc6  f  f r ntas  muj?  Diucrfas^  t£nhe  nerras  ap  mu^ 
cbae  n«'n39  De  mcralcs  tap  gerc  j'ncfti'mablc  tmmcro.  Xa 
fpanola  CO  marauilla  lasficrras  y  las  moranaf  p  Ue  ucgaf 
J?  las  capifjas  y  las  nerras  tan  fermofas  z  grucfaspa  pll^ 
rar  zienbzar  ga  criarganados  Dctodas  fncrtcfi  pa  bcDift^ 
cios  DC  villas  t  lusarcs.los  pucrtos  Dela  mar  aqm  no  ba 
wria  cr^ancia  fin  vilta  z  Dclos  rios  mucbos  -r  gvaDcs  t  bue 
uas  aijiias  losinas  Dclos  qualcstracn  o?©  ciTlos  arbolcs. 
z  rVucos  z  f  enias  a)>,  graDcs  Diferectae  ^^ii^iUs  DCla  (ua 
m,  c!  Kfh  a)>  mucbas  ipecierias  z  graoes  ftih^s  t>t  ozo  z  6 
crros  njctalcs.laQcnrcocftajflatoctodaslas  otras  cjbsi 
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Rillado  ^l!smtoo:m*a^ab3m'bo  nottria  mbm  todos  Mmp 
ooe  bobieaz  muucrce  afi  cotno  fus  madres  lo9  pare  ^vji 
ci  a/ijilaa  f  ittiijercs  fe  cobij'an  vn  folo  lugar  con  Tiia  Tola  fo 
fa  De  vcrua^  vua  cofa  oe  algodo  q  ga  elloo  fa3en,  cUo9  iio 
n'ciic  ficrro  iti  a5ero  ni  armae  ni  Ton  ga  ello  no  po:  q  no  fc* 
gciicc  bicn  Oifpuefta  z  oe fermofa  cftatiKa^faluo  q  Ton  map 
tcinerofos  a  niaramlla.no  time  otras  armas  faluo  las  ar^ 
inae  oslas  canas  qnaoo  eftan  cola  fiiniece  ala  qual  ponai 
al  C3bd  vn  palillo  agudo  z  no  ofan  vfar  Dc  aqllas  que  nw 
tins  VC5C3  nieba  acadci'do  cnbiar  ^  tierra  oos  0  trcs  bon 
b:c6  algua  villa  ^abancr  fabla  z  l^iif  a  cllo^cllos  finnu 
mcro.t  Dcfpiics  q  !o8  vepa  llcgar  fti^an  a  noagnard^r  pa^ 
o:c  a  bi)o  z  cftouo  po:  q  a  lungno  fe  apa  fecbo  nialanrcs  a 
toda  cabo  a  dodc  fo  ap  eftaOo  z  pooioo  aucr  fabl^  les  he 
OaDo  D  ccdo  lo  q  tenia  afipafiocomo  otrascofasnmcbas 
fl'n  rcccbir  po:  ello  cofa  alguna^mas  fon  aft  tcmeroros  fiu 
rcnicdio,veroao  cs  q  ocfpucs  q  afcgnra  f  picrocn  efta  mic 
Do.ellc9  ro!i  tanco  (in  cngano ;?  tan  liberalee  oelo  q  ticnen 
q  no  lo  crccrian  fmo  el  q  lo  viefcelloe  De  cofa  q  ta\Q4  pm* 
cndo  gcla  iamas^Dijcn  oeno/anteacom'oanla  pfonacon 
Clio  ^jimeflran  tanto;anio:  q  Darian  loa  co:af  ones  t  quic 
ren  Tea  cofa  Oc  valo:  quic  fca  oc  poco  p:ecio  Inegopo:  qual 
qm'cra  cofica  oe  qual  quicra  niancra  que  Tea  que  feleoepo? 
Clio  fean  cotaitos.j'o  Defenoi  que  no  fe  led  Diefen  colas  u 
finilce  coiiio  pedaf  os  Dc  efcuDillas  rotas  p  pedafos  oe  vi 
bn'o  roro  p  cabo3  oc  agngctae:  avn  que  quando  elloo  efto 
podian  llegar  I09  parcrcia  auer  la  nie)o:)oj?a  Del  inundo/q 
fe  af  crto  auer  vn  n jarinero  po:  vna  agugeta  De  0:0  oe  pt* 
fo  DC  DOS  caMlanos  p  njedio»jo  otros.De  otras  cofas  que 
nm)'  nicnos  valian  rnucbo  nia64'a  po:  blacas  nucuas  oao 
nan  po:  cUas  tcdo  quato  tcina  aucr  que  f uefcn  Dos  nitres 
caflcUanos  oe  010  0  vn^  arrona  0  ocs  dc  alSoDotifitaoo 
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faf!alos  pc^af  os  DcT06  arcos  rotos  bdao  pfpas  twnatif 
jp  Dauan  lo  ^  rcrn'a  como  bcftiae  af^  q  mc  pargfda  niaU  f  o 
lo  DcfaiM'f  ^auafO  gracioTasmilcofas  bucnaaqf  o  Icua 
ua  po:  q  tome  anm.%^l\atia  Dcfto  fc  fara  jcpfanos  q  fc  j'li^ 
cimaii  al  atnoz  t  fcrmao  oefus  altejas  j?oe  roda  la  iiaao 
caftellaiia.t  pwcurl  oe  aintar  oe  noe  oar  bclae  jcofae  q  tc* 
ncn  en  aboDarta  q  nos  Ton  ncfcfTanas  J^  no  conocia  ninua 
na  fcra  nin  roolarria  faUio  q  rodos  crccn  q  la9  ftjcrf  aa  z  el 
bic  C0  ciKl  cido.)>  crcya  innp  finnc  q  yo  co  eftoB  nauios  f 
genre  vaiia  Del  cielo  f  en  tal  caranu'cco  mc  recibia  en  cc>do 
cabo  oefpues  J>e  aucrgojoo  el  miedo.  y  dto  no  .pccoe  po: 
q  fcan  punojatcs  faluo  dc  mujp  fotil  ingcnfo  y  bobjes  q  na* 
«c0an  todae  aqllas  inarce  q  ee  maramlla  la  bacna  cucca 
qucllos  Oan  6  todo  falno  poz  q  nfica  vicrort  gece  vcftiDa  itp 
rcmejatcB  nauios.plucjjo  q  leguealas  moias  en!a  piimcra 
ffla  q  ballc  tome  po:  fucrfa  algnos  ocUoe  ga  q  ocpzcnDic^ 
fen  y  mc  Oiefcn  notia  oelo  q  ama  en  aqllas  gree  z  afj  fut  q 
hicgo  aitcDiron  z  nos  a  ellos  quado  poj  Icn^jua  olenas^p 
cftoa  ban  apzouccb^Jdo  mucbo  op  en  Oia  I09  rrapgo  q  fie<» 
pjc  eft  n  oc,|?porito  q  vengo  oe!  cielo  po:  mucba  pucrfacip- 
q  apan  auioo  e omigo  y  cftos  cran  loa  primcros  a  pzoniW 
arlo  aoooe  yo  Ucgana-p  loe  orroa  andauacomcoo  t>zt3^ 
fa  en  cafa,p  alas  villas  f  ercanas  con  bo3ct3  alta8»vcniD  vc 
niD  a  vcr  la  gccc  Del  nelo.afi  todos  bobjea  como  mugcre* 
Ddpucs  d:  ancr  el  cojaf on  IcQuro  oc  nos  vmX  q  no  qda* 
uau  grade  ni  pcqnctio  y  codos  rrapan  algo  oe  comer  y  dc 
bcner  qucbaua  convn  amo:  maramUofo.cllos  tiaierodas 
Us  pHas  muy  mucbas  canoas  a  inancra  en  fuftcs  oeremo 
tvcllas  maiojas  i>llasmcno:es  y  alguas  y  mucbas  fon  ma 
vo2as  ^  vna  liiftaOC  Oi^  t  ocbo  bancos.no  fon  u  ancbas 
po?  q  fon  DC  va  folo  madcro^uas  vna  ftifta  no  tcma  con 
tUm  a\  rctnopo2  q  t^n  q  no  es  cofa  oc  crecr  f  coocfl;a»  ua 
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fu9incr^derta0»allgUH38  tidra0  cmioas  be  vito  conJ]igcj» 
i]Cicjc.bonb:c6  encllt  ^cada  vho  con  fu  rcmo.cn  todas  ata5 
f  Has  no  VI  Oe  (ttitcbaOmerfioaD  Dcia  fccbura  cela  getc  nf 
€nla9  coftub:c9  \\\  ctila  Imgua/aluo  que  tooo9  fe  ennai^c 
que  es  cofa  inujp  fmjjular  ga  lo  q  efpcro  q  oererminara  ^\xq 
altQa9  paralacouerfaaoii  ocUo9  Dcnfafanta  fe  alaquat 
fon  mup  0irpucfto9.j>a  oijce  como  po  bauia  anDaoa.cvi).  Ic 
Uua9  po:  la  cofta  Dela  mar  po:  la  ocrccba  hiia  oe  ^ci^ixvic 
ao2ientcpo:laf(1atuanafcsuelqual  cammopucdo  Dcftr 
q  cfta  ifla  ea  majooz  q  iiislaccna  j?  cfcofia  ]  uta9j)0J  q  alien 
oc  Defta9.c,viy»lcgua9  me  qucda  ola  gee  Oeponietc  oou^pjo 
mnaa9  q  fo  no  be  anoaoojavna  C>eia9  quale9  llama  auan 
aoonoe  nafcc  la  gccccon  cdla/la9  quale9  ,pumaa9  nopue^ 
Den  tenercn  longjira  incno6  oeXcljclegaaa  l^guno  puedc 
cnKder  ocftos  ittdio9  q  f o  tcngo  lo9  qualC9  faben  todas 
la9  |>fla0€fta  orra  efpariola  en  cicrco  tieiie  ma9  q  la  efpana 
roDa  Defoe  aMunj'a  poj  corta  oe  mar  fafta  ftiere  rauia  ox^i 
fcapa  puc9  en  uma  quadra  a!iouuc.ctevfiif.gra09  Icguas 
po:  rccra  liiua  oc  occiocncea  oiicnte  ciVa  e9  ga'ocfear.z  W 
fta  e«  para  imca  Otxar  cnla  qualpuefto  q  oe  toda9  te^ja  to 
niada  poflefion  po2  ru9  alte^ae  y  coda9  fea  mas  abaftaoaa 
Ddo  q  po  re;>pucdo  D(5ir  y  todaslas  tcngo  poj  oc  faaalrc 
533  qual  Odlae  pueOcn  oifponer  como  r  ran  coplioa  mcnrc 
como  Oelpa'jB.ynos  oc  callilla,  eneftaefpanoia  en  edutjir 
ina9  coiieniblc  y  mq^x  comarca  para  la9  minaa  ocl  0:0  9 
oetodJtraroafiOelarterra  ftYmcoeaquacomooc  aqlla 
Oe  alia  ocl  t^ano  can/aoonoe  aura  grao  trato  z  grancf  ija 
nanp  be  tornado  p^treflion  oevna  villa  graoe  ata  qual  pu 
fe  nobze  la  villa  oe  n3uioao:|>  en  ella  be  fircbo  fucrif  sj  y  foi» 
tal£53  q  f  a  a  cftas  bwas  eftara  Del  redo  acabada  p  kocjca 
04  a)cUa  ticrc  q  abafta  i^a  fcmciacc  fccbo  cen  armaa  i  m^ 
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lianas  t  mmlhs  poj  nias  be  wiaHcj^fiiffa  f  maetfj-o  5e 
la  mar  cii  rodas  arrcs  para  f^stt'otxae  j)  jjriDeamiftaJ)  co 
gl  re^  oe  aqila  ncrra  en  tanto  (jrado  q  fc  pzeeiaua  oe^ijc  Ila 
mar )?  tcitcr  pojbcrmano  x  aw  qlc  mudaflcla  volmirao  a 
offeiioer cfla  gctc/cl  m'  Iob  fuf os  ho  fabcn  q  fcait  armas  p 
andaii ofiuidcs cotfio  ynbc Dicbo Ton  tos mas  tcinerofos 
q  av  end  muoo  afi  q  Tola  m?tc  la  gcntc  q  alia  qucda  es  pa^ 
n  oeftroir  toda  aquella  ti'crra  p  es  f fla  f)'n  pcUgro  De  fiis 
perfouasfabiedoreretjir.eii  codas  etov^las  mcparece  q 
todos  lo8  bonb:c9  fean  prencos  con  vna  muger  p  a  fn  ma 
yo:alorc;oanfa(lav>2fntc.  Zasniugercemeparcce  qnc 
trabaian  mas  q  los  bobzes  m  be  podido  aiccndcr  (i  tcnim 
bienes  pwptoa  q  me  parecio  ver  ^  aqucUo  q  vno  tenia  to* 
C»09ba5tan  ere  en  efpcdal  oe  las  cofas  comeocras  en  cftas 
j'rtas  Ma  aqui  no  be  ballaoo  bobzes  moftrudos  como  mn 
cbos  penfaua/mas  antes  es  toda  gete  be  imp  Undo  acata 
micto  ny  fon  negros  como  en  guinea  faluo  co  fus  cabellos 
correoios,j'  no  fe  cnan  aoooe  ap  fnpeto  bemafiaoo  oclos 
rayos  folares.£s  veroao  ql  fol  rtenc  alti  grade  fuerf a  puc 
fto  q  cs  Dioiftihta  Ocla  linia  inqmnocialjcjcvi.  grandes.^n 
dlas  iflas  aoooe  ap  motanas  ap  tcnfda  afiierf  a  el  frio  cftc 
jcnfemomas  cllos  lo  fufren  po:  la  coftSbje  q  con  la  apuoa 
oelas  piadas  q  come  con  cfpeaas  mucbas  jp  map  calietes 
en  oemafta.  afp  q  moftruos  no  beballado  innoticia  faluo 
oe  vna  pila  q  es  aqui  etjla  feguda  ala  entrada  Oelas  tnoias 
q  es  poblaoa  oe  vna  gente  q  tienen  en  rodas  las  pflas  po2 
mup  fero5e0  los  qi'^^ics  come  carne  bumana,  £fto8  tieneit 
mucbas  canaos  colas  quales  corren  todas  las  pflas  oefn 
Oia  roban  p  to  man  quato  pueden.ellos  no  fon  mas  oilfo:^ 
mcs  q  los  otros  Taluo  q  tienen  en  coftubie  oe  traer  los  ca^ 
bcllos  largos  como  mugeres  p  vfan  arcos  p  flecbas  oelas 
mifftias  armas  oe  canas  conpn  p^uilo  al  cabo  po:  oefecto 
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Oe  ficrro  q  jio  tCeiten/fcHTercfca  cntrc  cftos  otrcs  pucbfos 
(\m  (on  eitoematratjafirat)©  couardcs/  nias  yo  nolo  rciv 
ijO  aiiaOa  maei?  atbeotros.  eftos  Ton  aqucllos  qrrarl  co 
las  itifigcree  dc  marrcinonio  q  C3  la  pniiiera  ffla  parrteoo 
Dcfpaiia  para  lasfndiae  q  fc  fallaenla  qual  no  a^  bobje  ni 
gnno.dlas  no  vfan  cjecrdcio  fcmatilfaltto  arcos  j?  flecbas 
como  I08  fob:e  Dicboe  oc  caiiaB  p  fc  aruia  j^  coljqan  con  \l 
tiC3  DC  arafnb:coc  q  ticnc  mucbo.otraj'fla  mcfcguranma 
yo2 q  la  efpanola  en  que  lae  pfonae  no  rt cue  ningu  cabcllo 
£n  cfta'ap  020  ^i\\  cucra  p  Defta  j'  Oclas  orras  traigo  comiv 
go  fnoioe  pa  tcftiniomotz  coclufton  a  fablar  ocfto  Tola  rnc 
•re  q  fca  fcc0o  efte  t>iacje  q  fnc  ^i  De  co:ncla  q  puedcn  ver  fus 
alrc5a6  q  vo  lee  Dare  0:0  qaato  om'erai  inencftcr  con  mxif 
poq'm'ca  afuda  qfus  alccjae  inc  Daramagoja  fpectaria  p  al 
gooon  quaco  fus  altC5as  madaran  cargar^p  almaftica  qua 
ra  maoarau  canjar  z  61a  qual  Ma  op  no  fcba  fallado  fal 
uo  en  srecia  cnla  pfla  Dc  jeio/p  el  feitojio  la  t?eoe  como  quic 
re^p  ligunaloe  quato  niabaracargar/  p  cfdauoe  quato  ma 
Oaran  cargar  z  fcran  Ddo3  pDolatree.  p  creo  auer  ballaDo 
rupbaruo  p  canela  t  otrae  nul  cofas  De  fuftacia  fallarc  que 
auran  fiiUado  la  gete  q  po  alia  Dep  poj  ^  po  no  mebe  oe^ 
teniDd  hingun  cabo  en  quanto  cl  victo  ineajna  oaoo  lugar 
DC  naucgar  Tola  rnente  cnla  villa  DenauiDaO  cnquanro  Dc 
)ec  afcguraDo  z  Wen  afentado/t  alavcroaD  mucbo  niaa  fi^ 
cierafilo9  nauioe  mc  firuieran  como  raponDemauDaua* 
^fto  es  barto  f  eterno  5i09  nf 0  fenpzel  ql  Oa  a  tooos  aq* 
ilos  que  anDan  Hi  canUno  victpjistbecofas  queparecen  /ii 
i)ofibk6»pcfta  fenalaDaincntcftM^la  vita  pozque.avn  que 
Delias  ti'erras  3j?an  fallaDO/o  elcriptotodova  poj  conleccu 
ra  fui  allegar  ocvifta  faluo  coinp:end(endo  a  ranto  que  IO0 
openteslosnias  cfcucbauantiujgauah  maspojrablaqj 
po?  pocacofa  DcUo  aff  que  pucs  nfo  reocto;  Dio  victona. 
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S  niicllros  fJuffriltHftos  t'cf  tYefn^mMnm^  fiw"^ 
fbs  oc  rail  alra  cofa  a  dohdc  tooa  la  cbriftianida^  ?>f  ue  ta^ 
mar  alcana  p  fa5et  ^°^t>cs  fieflae  j>  Dargi^tJ  fol^fes  alJi 
fanca  mmoao  coiiiucbas  ojijcioncs  folencspo:  el  dfoen 
jcalfamieco  q  auran  ai  tdiiiado  fe  pto3  pucbloe  a  nucftra 
fanta  lif  ocipuc^  poz  lod  bicnce  tcpozales  q  no  fola  mcK 
ala  cfpana/mas  a  todos  IO0  crifltiaiios  tcrnan  aqui  rcfrific 
rio  p  ganancia  dtofcijiHi  elfecbo  afi  en  bjcuc  fecba  enla  ta* 
lauera  fob:e  las  j'Hae  oc  caiiaria  a.]cv.  6c  rebzero.^DiM 
quacrocicntos  %  nouenra  f  tree  moe* 

^araloqueniaiioarcfs      0almirante; 

iBjpma  que  vsm'a  oetitro  enla  carta. 

©cfpues  ocfta  efcrtpto:)?  dtando  en  mar  t)e  Camilla  faljxj 
^0  THcnto  comigo.fnl  y  fudtc  que  mc  ba  fccbo  oefcaraar 
lea  namos  vol  mi  aqui  en  efte  pjierto  oel)otbona  01?  q  ftic- 
ia  mapoi  marauttla  ocl  innoo'  a&ondc  aco:De  efaiuir  afue 
ftlc<59s.ii^  todas  las  pnOiasbe  ficmpzcballaoo  los  tcnpo 
ralca  eotfib  en  majpo  aobiiDepo  fn?  en  p:T:^ii).^i^Q  z  boim* 
ieu.]C]Cvu].faluo  qucftas  co:mcHra8  me  ban  oetejiioo.)ciu)'.o£ 
ii^cozrierido  poz  eftamar»i^i$cn  aqua,todo3  los  bonbtes 
ocla  marquefamae  ouo  tan  mal  yuiemo  no  nitatas  per^ 
Oioad  oe  nanee^fecba  a,]C(iij,c»ia«  oe  marco, 

£fta  carta  embio  £6lon  alefcriuano  S^eradon 
l>el39  3(la9  balladas  en  lau  3ndia0./Contenloa 
aotra^iUej^lte^aSf 


CHAPTER  LXIII 

THE  SPANISH  QUARTO  LETTER 

In  the  year  1852  the  Baron  Pietro  Custodi  died,  leaving  his 
books  and  manuscripts  to  the  Ambrosian  Library.  Among  the 
printed  books  was  a  small  quarto  tract  of  four  foKos  or  leaves, 
each  side  of  a  full  leaf  containing  thirty-two  Unes.  The  water- 
mark is  an  open  hand,  from  the  third  finger  of  which  is  a  flower 
with  six  petals  engrafted  on  a  stem.  This  little  book  is  known 
in  the  bibliographical  world  as  the  Ambrosian  Quarto  edition  of 
the  Columbus  letter.     It  is  unique,'  and  from  the  time  of  its 

'  An  interesting  bibliograpliical  romance  is  connected  with  this  book.  In  1866 
the  Marquis  Gerolamo  d'Adda  employed  an  expert  of  Milan  by  the  name  of  Enrico 
Giordani  to  make  a  pen  fac-simile  of  the  Ambrosian  pamphlet.  This  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  stone  and  150  lithographic  examples  were  rriade  and  passed  into  the  public 
libraries  and  into  commerce.  Even  these  are  seldom  met  with  to-day,  a  Florentine 
bookseller  pricing  one  at  500  lire.  With  all  his  care,  Signor  Giordani  incorporated 
several  errors  in  his  copy.     Twelve  of  these  errors  are  here  reproduced: 


Page  I 


line    6,  gere 

18,  qles 
26,  hohres 
ig,  distormidad 
26,  roro 

13,  tedas 

14,  ajnda 

19,  aner 
23,  nanidad 

1,  sua 

2,  romar 
21,  taras 


for  gete  (gente). 

"  qles  (quales). 

"  hobres  (hombres). 

"  disformidad. 

"  roto. 

"  todas. 

"  aiuda. 

"  auer. 

"  nauidad. 

"  sus. 

"  tomar. 

"  (tatas  tantas). 


About  the  year  1882,  a  citizen  of  Bologne,  Italy,  fabricated  five  examples  by 
two  or  more  processes,  intending  to  dispose  of  these  as  original  examples  of  the 
Ambrosian  pamphlet,  and  to  sell  them  simultaneously  in  Europe  and  America  before 
the  deception  could  be  detected.  This  man  is  now  dead,  but  he  confessed  his  forgery 
to  the  learned  editor  of  the  Raccolta  (Part  VI.) ,  published  by  the  Italian  Government 


In  the  Lenox  Department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  is  preserved  one  of 
these  examples.  Some  years  ago  a  prominent  bookseller  carried  this  example  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce  Eames,  the  librarian,  asking  his  opinion  as  to  its  genuineness.  On  being 
told  it  was  a  palpable  forgery,  it  was  taken  away.     A  short  time  after,  another  book- 
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entering  that  library  until  the  year  1889  was  regarded  as  the 
earliest  printed  edition,  and  therefore,  the  original  being  lost, 
the  nearest  to  the  holograph  letter  penned  by  Columbus  on 
board  the  Nina  when  off  the  Azores.     By  the  discovery  of  the 

seller  appeared  with  the  little  volume  and  a  similar  conversation  occurred.  The  third 
time,  an  Italian,  the  pretended  owner,  came  with  the  volume  and  inquired  for  the 
librarian,  and  told  him  he  had  something  he  wished  to  show  him.  On  seeing  it  Mr. 
Eames  replied:  "  Yes,  I  have  seen  this  before  !  "  The  conversation  which  followed 
led  to  the  Italian's  tearing  the  pamphlet  into  shreds  and  throwing  it  into  a  waste- 
paper  basket.  Upon  his  retirement,  these  were  gathered,  carefully  repaired,  and 
the  book,  replaced  in  its  red  morocco  binding,  occupies  to-day  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  bibliographical  curiosities  of  the  library.  Bernard  Quaritch  purchased 
another  of  the  five  examples  in  Florence  in  the  fall  of  1891  for  500  francs,  and  which 
he  had  Zshnsdorf  bind  in  a  handsome  manner.  This  is  now  in  a  private  library  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.  A  third  example  is  known  to  be  owned  in  Italy.  A  fourth  example 
in  blue  morocco  binding  and  agreeing  exactly  with  the  Lenox  copy,  having  been 
obtained  from  the  same  Italian,  is  now  in  a  private  collection  in  England. 

One  of  these  five  forged  pamphlets,  the  fifth  of  our  enumeration,  was  sold  to  a 
firm  of  London  booksellers  for  j£28s,  and  by  them  to  a  New  York  amateur  in  the  year 
1890  for  ;£9oo.  The  latter  sold  it  at  public  auction,  March  5,  1891,  for  $4300,  giving  a 
guarantee  as  to  its  genuineness.  The  buyer  returned  the  book.  The  original  New 
York  possessor  then  began  a  litigation  in  the  New  York  courts  to  demand  from  the 
London  booksellers  that  they  in  turn  receive  back  the  pamphlet  and  return  the  money 
paid.  Judgment  was  given  the  London  booksellers  in  the  lower  courts  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  guarantee  and  that  practically  the  book  was  genuine.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  this  decision  on  the  ground  that  at  the  first  trial  before  a  jury 
the  Court  permitted  to  be  read  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  S. 
Ellis,  the  predecessor  of  the  London  firm,  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
book  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  Spanish  typographical  art  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  stating  that  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Blades,  a  student  of  Caxton- English  typography.  The  Court  had  warned  the  jury 
against  letting  such  manifestly  irregular  testimony  influence  them,  but  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  that  the  abstract  reading  of  the  letter  to  the  jury  was  sufficient 
ground  for  a  new  trial. 

Now,  the  pamphlet  in  question  was  evidently  not  the  product  of  a  printing-press. 
The  very  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  art  proves  that  proposition.  For  instance, 
the  space  belonging  to  one  line  was  occupied  by  portions  of  letters  belonging  to  the 
line  above, — a  result  quite  unattainable  in  typography.  Again,  letters  were  joined 
in  such  a  way  that  the  body  of  a  single  type  must  have  contained  in  some  instances 
not  less  than  six  or  seven  letters,  used  only  on  a  single  occasion,  as,  for  example,  the 
last  four  letters  in  the  word  "Colon"  belonged,  if  printed,  to  an  individual  type  body, 
and  no  other  use  is  made  of  that  word.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  word 
"D-eracion,''  where  the  last  seven  letters  are  cast  on  one  body.  The  casting  of  two — 
scarcely  ever  more — letters  on  one  body  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  printer,  and, 
while  frequently  used,  was  not  generally  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  no  printer  would  have  employed  a  type-founder  to  manufacture  for  him  an  indi- 
vidual type  having  four  letters  of  a  person's  name, — Colon,  Columbus, — when  he  was 
to  use  that  name  but  once. 

That  the  book  was  a  palpable  forgery  is  absolutely  proven  from  the  twelve  errors 
quoted  above  and  perpetrated  by  Enrico  Giordani  in  1866,  and  which  are  copied  and 
perpetuated  in  exactly  the  same  places  on  their  respective  pages  by  the  Bolognese 
forger.  In  other  words,  a  book  purporting  to  have  been  printed  in  the  year  1493  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,  presents  exactly  the  same  gratuitous  mistakes,  in  exactly  the  same 
places,  perpetrated  by  an  Italian  at  Milan,  Italy,  in  the  year  1866.     Caveat  emptorJ 
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Quaritch  or  Lenox  copy,  the  Ambrosian  is  relegated  to  second 
place.  It  is  printed  in  Spanish,  and  is  evidently  a  reprint, 
slightly  corrected  and  improved,  of  the  one  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  labours  expended 
on  this  question  in  Mr.  Quaritch 's  bookshop,  and  therefore  do 
not  hesitate  to  employ  the  same  arguments  to  show  that  the 
one  was  reprinted  from  the  other,  and  that  the  one  which  thus 
served  as  "copy"  was  the  one  folio  in  form  and  now  in  the 
Lenox  Library. 

The  following  typographical  blunders  are  common  to  both 
editions : 


FOLIO 

QUARTO 

Page  I, 

line    4. 

Page  I, 

line 

II. 

Andado 

should  be  ha  dado. 

"     I, 

21. 

2, 

I. 

diez  0  ocho 

"    diez  y  ocho. 

"     ii 

"     23. 

"     2, 

3- 

clxxviii 

"    clxxxviii. 

"     I, 

"    24. 

2, 

5- 

fortissimas 

"    fertilisimas. 

2, 

"       6. 

3. 

19. 

pidiendogela 

"    pidien- 
dosela. 

"        2, 

"       7- 

"     3. 

22. 

quieren  sea 
quien  sea 

qui er  sea 
quier  sea. 

"        2, 

"     24. 

4, 

17- 

notia 

"    noticia. 

"        2, 

"    24. 

4, 

18. 

entendiron 

entendieron. 

"        2, 

"    30- 

4, 

27. 

tienen  todas 

"    tienen  en 
todas. 

"        2, 

44. 

"     5. 

18. 

Colunya 

Colibre  en 
Catalunya 

"     3. 

"     16. 

"     6, 

IS- 

mostrudos 

monstruos. 

"     3. 

"     17- 

"     6, 

18. 

corredios 

"    correntios. 

"       3- 

"     18-19. 

"     6, 

20. 

didistinta 

"       "    distinta 

(or  distante) 

"     3. 

"     19- 

"     6, 

20. 

inquinocial 

"    equinocial. 

"     3. 

"     19- 

"     6, 

20. 

grades 
(in   folio,    cor 
rected    to 
grandes     in 
quarto). 

"    grados. 

"     3, 

"     19- 

"     6, 

* ' 

21. 

ay 

"    ahi. 

"     3, 

"     29- 

7. 

*' 

4- 

matremonio 

matinino. 

"     3. 

"     44- 

"     7, 

" 

29- 

fallado 

"       "    fablado. 

"     3- 

"     44-45- 

"     7, 

" 

29, 

conlectura. 

"    conjectura. 

The  imagination  refuses  to  believe  that  these  nineteen  examples 
of  errors  in  printing  two  separate  editions  can  be  simple  coinci- 
dences.    If  both  books  were  printed  from  the  same  original 
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Columbus  letter  or  from  the  copy  which  Luis  de  Santangel  or 
some  friend  of  his  permitted  to  be  made,  it  is  equally  an  unpay- 
able tax  on  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  no  printer  or  proof 
reader  should  have  corrected  these  palpable  blunders.  There 
have  already  been  given  forty-six  instances  of  the  use  of  forms 
peculiarly  Catalan  as  occurring  in  the  folio  edition.  In  the 
printing  of  the  quarto  edition  twenty-two  of  these  have  been 
retained  and  twenty-four  have  been  changed  into  pure  Castilian. 
The  inference  is  that  the  corrected  edition  is  the  later  edition. 
This  is  an  accepted  rule  in  bibliography,  and  has  settled  the 
priority  of  many  an  edition  of  the  classics  and  the  early  ecclesi- 
astical writers.  The  peculiar  double  r  in  the  words  rreal  and 
rrios  occurs  only  in  the  folio  edition.  Moreover,  the  internal 
evidence  suggests  that  the  quarto  was  not  printed  in  Spain  but 
in  Italy.  The  vowel  i  in  many  words  is  replaced  by  the  con- 
sonant /  in  the  quarto.'  The  consonant  /  was  replaced  in  early 
imprints  '  by  the  vowel  i,  just  as  the  consonant  v  was  replaced  by 
the  vowel  u,  but  the  vowel  i  never  was  replaced  by  the  con- 
sonant /.  This  use  of  the  /  shows  that  this  book  must  have 
been  printed  in  some  country  where  this  vowel  and  the  con- 
sonant had  like  sounds.  They  had  no  such  similarity  of  sound  in 
Spain,  but  they  had  in  Italy.  If  the  book  was  printed  in  Italy^ 
the  place  was  probably  a  Mediterranean  seaport  town,  whither 
the  boats  of  commerce  would  carry  the  first  edition,  and  in 
which  perhaps  there  were  many  who  understood  something  of 
the  Catalan  patois  and  something  of  the  pure  Castilian. 

The  letter  written  by  Columbus  to  Luis  de  Santangel  is, 
then,  the  earliest  printed  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the 
new  lands  in  the  Western  Sea,  and  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion were: 

'  Jndias,  jndios,  jsla,  jnclinam,  jnnumerables,  jnpeto,  jn,  jndia  mjel,  inpossibles, 
jUustrissimas,  are  some  of  the  instances  of  employing  the  consonant  ;'  in  the  place  of 
the  vowel  i,  and  such  employment  may  not  be  expected  in  a  Spanish  printing  estab- 
lishment, while  it  might  occur  in  an  Italian  printing  house. 

^  The  introduction  of  the  consonants  v  and  j,  thus  no  longer  requiring  the  vowels 
u  and  i  to  do  double  duty,  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Nicolas  Jenson,  a  Frenchman, 
who  set  up  the  second  typographical  establishment  in  Venice.  These  characters 
do  not  occur,  as  is  generally  asserted,  for  the  first  time  is  the  first  edition  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  printed  in  1475.  The  pointed  v  is 
found  in  this  book,  but  it  is  used  indiscriminately  for  the  consonant  and  for  the 
vowel  u.  This  double  use  is  found  much  earlier.  But  it  was  many  years  after  this, 
when  printers  employed  the  small  v  in  the  middle  of  a  word  for  the  consonant 
sound. 
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First,  A.  The  folio  edition  of  two  leaves,  printed  in  the 
Spanish  language,  with  many  instances  of  Catalonianisms,  a 
unique  copy  of  which  now  reposes  in  the  Lenox  portion  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  reproduced  in  exact  f ac-simile  in  this 
Work. 

Second,  B.  The  quarto  edition  of  four  leaves  printed  in  the 
Spanish  language,  containing  some  instances  of  the  Catalan 
dialect,  but  largely  corrected  from  that  into  the  good  Castilian 
tongue,  a  unique  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  in 
Milan,  Italy,  and  reproduced  in  exact  fac-simile  for  the  first  time 
in  this  Work.' 

'  When  Navarrete  was  preparing  his  Coleccion  de  los  Viages  y  Descubrimientos, 
which  he  published  in  1825,  he  made  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  letter  of  Columbus, 
not  from  the  original,  which  he  never  pretended  to  have  seen,  but  from  a  copy  which 
Thomas  Gonzalez  had  transcribed  in  181 8:  Navarrete  published  at  the  close  of  his 
copy  of  the  Columbus  letter  the  following  certificate: 

' '  This  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  original  document  which  exists  in  the  royal 
archives  of  Simancas  in  the  collection  of  general  correspondence  of  State  No.  i.  In 
testimony  of  which  I  append  my  signature  hereto. 

"  Thomas  Gonzalez. 

"  [Dated]  Simancas,  December  28,  1818." 

Thomas  Gonzalez  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  Chancellor  and 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Plasencia,  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of 
History. 

In  1858,  Senor  F.  A.  de  Vamhagen  published  at  Valencia  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Primera  Epistola  del  Almirante  Don  Cristobal  Colon,  after  a  text  which  he  had  found 
at  the  Colegio  Mayor  de  Cuenca.  Neither  the  Gonzalez  nor  Varnhagen  copy  pretended 
to  be  in  the  hand  of  Columbus,  and  therefore  neither  can  be  called  original. 

It  is  one  of  these  editions,  probably  the  folio,  which  the  great  book  collector, 
Ferdinand  Columbus,  the  younger  son  of  the  Admiral,  included  in  the  list  of  the 
books  in  his  library,  under  the  title.  Letter  a  Enviada  al  Escribano  de  Radon  d  14P3:  en 
Catalan.     This  copy  is  no  longer  in  the  Columbian  Library  at  Seville. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

THE  COSCO  LATIN  TRANSLATIONS 

The  purest  Castilian  never  could  have  disseminated  the 
message  of  the  discovery.  This  office  could  have  been  per- 
formed alone  by  that  universal  medium  of  mental  exchange, — 
the  Latin  language.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  one  of  the 
letters  of  Columbus,  written  on  board  the  Nina,  was  translated 
into  Latin,  and  at  once,  certainly  within  a  few  months,  was 
printed  in  eight  separate  editions.  This  was  the  letter  written  to 
Gabriel  Sanchez,'  the  Crown  Treasurer,  and  dated  Lisbon, 
March  14,  1493.  The  letter  to  Sanchez,  like  that  to  Santangel, 
was  eagerly  seized  by  the  courtiers  and  foreign  representatives 
who  desired  details  of  the  news,  and  doubtless  more  than  one 
copy  was  made  of  the  interesting  document.  In  some  way 
Leandro  de  Cosco,  whose  name  suggests  a  Catalan  origin,  ob- 
tained a  copy,  and  translated  it  into  Latin,  finishing  the  transla- 
tion on  April  29,  1493.'  The  manuscript  of  this  translation  was 
sent  to  Rome  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bernardo  or  Leonardo 
de  Carminis  or  de  Corbaria,  the  Bishop  of  Monte-Peloso,  who 
made  an  epigram  which  is  inserted  in  all  the  editions  of  this 
letter.  As  all  these  editions  are  undated,  so  far  as  giving  the 
month  or  day  is  concerned,  there  is  a  great  field  for  individual 
judgment  on  the  part  of  bibliographers  in  establishing  the 
priority  of  the  first  reprint.  One  edition  bears  the  date  of  the 
year,  1493,  and  the  name  of  the  printer.  The  press  from  which 
issued  three  others,  those  printed  in  Paris,  is  easily  identified. 

I  In  several  of  the  Latin  editions  the  name  is  printed  Raphael  Sanchez. 

^  Navarrete,  vol.  i.,  p.  179,  gives  the  date  in  his  rendering  of  the  Latin  letter  into 
Spanish  as  April  25,  1493,  notwithstanding  that  on  the  opposite  page  he  prints  the 
first  page  of  the  Latin  edition,  in  which  it  clearly  says  that  the  translation  was  Ab 
Hispano  idiomate  in  Latinum  convertit:  Tertio  Kalendas  Maii,  MCCCCXCIII,  Pon- 
tificatus  Alex  VI,  Anno  I.  The  third  of  the  kalends  of  May  is  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  April.  This  error  is  retained  in  the  French  translation  of  Navarrete,  published  in 
Paris,  1828. 
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No  one  has  done  more  to  place  these  eight  editions  of  the  Latin 
letter  in  their  proper  bibliographical  procession  than  that  in- 
defatigable and  erudite  scholar,  Henry  Harrisse.  In  his  Notes 
on  Columbus '  he  undertook  to  classify  them  in  their  order  of 
printing,  giving  good  fac-simile  specimens  of  what  he  considered 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  editions.  This  order  of  ar- 
rangement was  changed  somewhat  in  his  latest  essay  on  the 
subject,  published  in  1894,  in  which  he  described  eight  editions, 
placing  the  Bale  edition  at  the  end  of  the  list.  An  original 
example  of  five  of  these  eight  editions  is  now  owned  in  America 
and  accessible  to  the  student ;  the  three  editions  printed  at  Paris 
by  Guyot  Marchant,  and  the  edition  printed  at  Antwerp  with 
the  types  of  Thierry  Martens,  are  represented  by  fac-similes. 
The  struggle  for  supremacy  is  the  fiercest  over  the  editions 
which  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  Rome.  The  other  edi- 
tions are  not  contestants  for  the  honour  of  priority.  The  argu- 
ments used  by  Harrisse  have  moved  us  to  accept  the  following 
— "C  " — as  the  Editio  Princeps: 

"  C. — Epiftola  Chriftofori  Colom  ^ ;  cui  §tas  noftra  multu  debet :  de 
Infulis  Indig  fupra  Gangem  nuper  inuentis.  Ad  quas  perqui- 
rendas  octauo  antea  menfe  auspicijs  z  §re  inuictiffimi  Fernan- 
di  Hifpaniarum  Regis  miff  us  fuerat :  ad  Magnificum  dnm  Ra- 
phaelem  Sanxis :  eiuf  dem  fereniffimi  Regis  Tef  aurariu  miff  a : 
quam  nobilis  ac  litteratus  vir  Aliander  de  Cofco  ab  Hifpano 
ideomate  in  latinum.  conuertit:  tertio  Kal's  Maij  M.cccc.xciij. 
Pontificatus  Alexandri  Sexti  Anno  Primo." 

[See  £ac-simileon  page  48.] 

This  volume,  printed  throughout  in  Gothic  characters,  is  a 
small  quarto  in  size,  and  consists  of  four  leaves,  each  full  page 
having  thirty-four  lines.  ^  The  epigram  composed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Monte-Peloso  is  found  on  the  verso  of  the  last  leaf. 
The  type  appears  to  be  that  employed  by  Stephanus  Plannck, 

'  This  work  was  privately  printed  in  New  York  in  1866  in  an  edition  of  ninety- 
nine  copies.  The  best  bibliographical  account  is  in  his  Bibliographia  Colombina,  or 
"Lettre  de  Christophe  Colomb  Bibliographic  dela  Version  Latine,"  privately 

printed  at  Paris  in  1894,  in  an  edition  of  ten  copies.  The  same  account  is  included 
in  his  Opera  Minora,  Christophe  Colomb  et  les  Academiciens  Espagnols,  Paris,  1894, 
pp.  61-101. 

^  If  we  are  right  in  regarding  this  as  the  first  of  the  Latin  editions,  then  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  illustrious  name  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Discoverer,  ever 
appeared  in  full  in  print.  It  was  the  first  blast  from  the  bugle  of  Fame's  herald, 
announcing  to  the  v/orld  a  new  name  destined  evermore  to  be  upon  the  lips  of  man. 

•3  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Lenox  Library  (from  which  our  fac-simile  is  taken). 
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i;<SpjftoIa  <£hziihr6ii  itohm :  cht  ftae  noftra  muhU  debet ;  d«, 
3nf»Iie'3nd^fupia<8«jgeniouperu«jam0'Bdqua0perqui/ 
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DOS  ad  Septencrionan  dcftrebat:q>  ipfe  fitgere  e):optaba:terri9 
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Edition  "C" 
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a  native  of  Padua,  who  established  a  press  at  Rome,  where  he 
printed  from  1479  to  14^8  many  important  books.  There  are 
three  important  arguments  pointing  to  the  priority  of  this  edition. 

First.  King  Ferdinand  alone  is  mentioned  as  the  monarch 
under  whose  auspices  the  discovery  was  undertaken,  while  Isa- 
bella ruled  conjointly  with  him  at  the  time.  In  some  other 
editions  this  omission  is  corrected.  The  assumption  is  fair,  as 
far  as  the  matter  appears  on  its  face,  that  an  edition  which 
makes  a  glaring  omission  such  as  this,  is  prior  in  its  time  of 
publication  to  an  edition  which  corrects  the  omission,  and  which 
presents  the  names  of  the  King  and  Queen  together. 

Second.  The  title  declares  that  the  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  King,  Raphael  Sanxis.  The  name  of  the  Treas- 
urer was  Gabriel  Sanchez,  and  this  was  corrected  in  some  other  edi- 
tions. Again  we  say,  unless  some  good  reason  be  given  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  natural  inference  that  an  edition  of  a  book  which  gives 
to  a  man  a  wrong  name,  and  which  name  is  found  corrected  in 
some  other  edition  of  that  book,  is  prior  to  the  corrected  edition. 

Third.  The  translation  of  the  letter  from  the  Spanish  into  Lat- 
in is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Aliander  de  Cosco,  which  name 
in  other  editions  appears  correctly  as  Leander  de  Cosco.'  Once 
more  we  say  that,  unless  there  is  good  reason  for  the  contrary,  an 
edition  of  a  book  which  gives  in  the  title-page  a  wrongly  spelled 
name  to  the  person  making  the  translation,  was  printed  previous 
to  an  edition  of  the  same  book  correcting  the  spelling  of  his  name. 

"D. —  De  Infulis  inuentis 

"Epiftola  Criftoferi  Colom  (cui  etas  noftra 
multu  debet :     de  Infulis  in  mari  Indico  nup 
inuetis.     Ad  quas  perquirendas  octauo  antea 
menfe:  aufpicijs  et  ere  Inuictiffimi  Fernandi 
Hifpaniarum  Regis  Miffus  fuerat)     ad  Mag- 
nificum  dnm  Raphaelez  Sanxis:  eiufde  fere- 
niffimi  Regis  Thefaurariia  mifla.  quam  nobi 
lis  ac  litterat?  vir  Aliander  d  Cofco :   ab  Hif- 
pano  ydeomate  in  latinii  conuertit:  tercio  kl's 
Maij  M.cccc.xciij.     Pontificatus  Alexandri 
Sexti  Anno  Primo." 
Harrisse  recorded  eleven  copies  in  1894,  and  one  or  two  more  have  been  discovered 
since  that  date. 

'  Ferdinand  Columbus,  in  his  catalogue,  calls  him  Lecmardus  de  Cosco; 
Christophori  Colon  Epistola  de  Inventione  Indiarum  ex  Hispano  in  Latinum  Tra- 
ducta  per  Leonardum  de  Cosco. 

(Catalogue  de  la  Columbine  Registrum  B,  Col.  369.) 
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The  volume  is  printed  in  Gothic  characters,  is  a  small  octavo  in 
form,  consisting  of  ten  leaves,  with  twenty-seven  lines  to  a  full 
page.  We  think  it  is  from  the  press  of  Johannes  Froben  of  Bale. 
There  are  eight  woodcuts,  two  of  which  are  repeated,  as  follows : 

A  single  escutcheon  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  the  words 
Re  gnu  Hyspanie  on  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf. 

A  vessel,  with  the  words  Oceanica  Classis  on  the  verso  of  the 
first  leaf. 

A  number  of  men  landing,  and  the  words  Insula  Hyspana  on 
the  verso  of  the  second  leaf. 

A  rude  attempt  to  draw  a  map,  with  the  words:  Ferndda, 
Ysabella,  Hyspana,  Salvatorie,  Conceptores,  Marie,  and  a  caravel 
on  the  verso  of  the  third  leaf.' 

A  vessel,  with  the  words  Oceanica  Classis  on  the  recto  of  the 
fifth  leaf. 

A  fort  in  the  process  of  construction,  and  the  words  Insula 
Hyspana  on  the  verso  of  the  seventh  leaf. 

A  full-length  portrait  of  Ferdinand,  holding  the  escutcheon 
of  Castile  and  Leon  in  his  right  hand  and  that  of  Granada  hang- 
ing from  his  left  arm,  having  a  standard  in  his  left  hand,  with 
the  words  Ferndd'  Rex  Hyspana  on  the  recto  of  the  tenth  leaf. 

The  coat-of-arms  of  the  city  of  Granada,  with  the  word 
Granata  overhead  and  in  a  horizontal,  although  not  in  a  per- 
fectly straight,  line,  on  the  verso  of  the  tenth  leaf. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  two  titles  of  C  and  D  are  alike 
in  all  except  a  few  particulars.  There  is  an  unimportant  cor- 
rection in  D,  where  Thesaurariu  '  is  given  for  Tesaurariu.  The 
Christian  name  of  Columbus  is  spelled  as  if  it  was  Cristoferus  in- 
stead of  Christoforus.  After  the  first  three  words  of  the  title 
there  are  introduced  parentheses,  vastly  improving  the  con- 
struction of  the  long  sentence.  The  ordinal  tertius  is  written 
tercio  ^  instead  of  tertio.  The  vowel  i  is  changed  into  3;  '^  in  the 
noun  idioma.  The  diphthong  ce  is  changed  into  e.  The  last 
two  letters  are  omitted  from  the  adverb  nuper.     Certain  forms 

'  Signor  Bossi,  in  his  Vita  di  Colombo,  conjectures  that  this  map  was  drawn  by 
Columbus  himself.  Columbus  probably  never  saw  these  drawings,  much  less  is  it 
probable  that  he  made  them  himself. 

^  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  editions  which  gives  the  spelling  in  this  form. 

3  In  the  text  the  form  tertio  is  used  in  the  expression ,  tricesimo  tertio  die. 

4  The  word  idus  in  the  date,  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  letter,  is  here  written 
ydus. 
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of  the  pronoun.  ^5  are  written  with  h  where  that  letter  does  not 
have  the  weight  of  a  consonant.  In  the  subscriptum  the  first 
name  of  the  Admiral  is  Cristojorus . 

A  correction,  however,  which  is  important,  and  which  shows 
a  geographical  discrimination,  is  that  which  omits  in  the  title 
the  words  supra  Gangem  and  substitutes  the  phrase  in  mart 
Indico.  If  the  newly  found  islands  were  in  a  region  geographi- 
cally described  as  supra  Gangem,  they  were  in  India,  and  India 
was  a  known  country.  Therefore  the  islands  were  part  of 
known  lands,  and  might  well  be  included  in  the  domain  of  the 
Great  Khan.  If,  however,  they  were  in  the  Mare  Indicum, 
they  were  in  discoverable  and  conquerable  territory.  The  word 
India  as  a  geographical  designation  has  always  been  more  or  less 
vague,  but  we  think  that  at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  discovery 
it  was  accepted  as  covering  China  and  Indo-China.  In  the 
work  Liber  Junioris  Philosophi,  a  work  originally  composed  in 
Greek  in  the  fourth  century,  India  was  divided  into  India  Major 
and  India  Minor.  The  latter  included  Sind  and  the  western 
coast,  exclusive  of  Malabar.  India  Major  extended  from  Mala- 
bar indefinitely  eastward.  Afterwards  writers  added  a  third 
part,  called  India  Tertia,  said  by  Friar  Jordanus  to  be  Zanzibar. 
In  a  manuscript  map  by  Guido  Pisanus,  made  in  1118,  the  three 
Indies  are  shown.  According  to  Conti,  India  was  divided  into 
three  parts  as  follows: 

1 .  Including  Mekran  and  Sind  from  Persia  to  the  Indus. 

2.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges. 

3.  Beyond  the  Ganges,  including  Indo-China  and  China. 
Ptolemy  divides  the  land  between  the  Indus  and  the  eastern 

ocean  as  India  Intra  and  India  Extra,  the  river  Ganges  being  the 
geographical  substantive  governed  by  the  prepositions  intra 
and  extra.  The  phrase  supra  Gangem  described  this  same  terri- 
torial division  in  the  time  of  Columbus  as  that  distinguished  by 
Ptolemy  under  the  words  India  Extra.  The  printer  of  the  "I?" 
edition  would  not  have  made  such  a  change  in  the  title  if  he  had 
not  regarded  the  wcJrds  supra  Gangem  unsatisfactory  in  de- 
scribing the  location  of  the  new  lands,  and  so  he  adopted 
the  very  expression  of  the  Admiral  himself  in  the  first  Cosco 
letter, — In  Mare  Indicu  Perueni :  Vbi  Plurimas  Insulas 
Innumeris  Habitatas  Hominibi  Repperi.  The  omission  of  Queen 
Isabella's  name   and  the  use  of   Raphael  Sanxis  for  Gabriel 
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Sanchez  and  of  Aliander  for  Leander  will  be  observed  in  both 
editions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  priority  of  these  two 
editions  if  we  depended  on  the  title  or  text,  but  the  presence  of 
woodcuts  in  "D"  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  considering  it  a  sub- 
sequent issue.  When  a  fifteenth-century  printer  once  secured 
illustrations  for  a  book,  he  was  not  likely  to  publish  another 
edition  and  omit  such  an  attractive  form  of  embellishment.  He 
was  even  given  to  make  use  of  his  woodcuts  in  other  works 
where  the  text  and  the  illustrations  were  utterly  incongruous. 
In  the  edition  under  consideration  the  printer  seems  to  have 
utilised  a  woodcut  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  Granada  with  its  eight 
inclosed  pomegranates  which  he  had  by  him  in  his  shop,  and 
which  he  thought  would  set  off  the  last  page  of  the  little  book. 
It  was  suggested  probably  by  the  preceding  picture  of  King 
Ferdinand,  associating  with  his  triumph  in  the  discovery  of  new 
lands  his  other  triumph  of  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The 
natural  inference  would  be  that  the  edition  was  printed  in 
Granada.  No  printing-press,  it  is  confidently  believed,  was 
established  in  that  city  until  1496.'  The  only  known  perfect 
copy  of  this  "D"  is  in  the  Lenox  Library.  =•  Of  the  four  other 
copies  known,  one  is  in  the  Grenville  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  lacking  the  tenth  leaf,  one  in  the  Carter-Brown  Library 
at  Providence,  one  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  and  one  in 
the  University  Library  at  Bale,  all  three  lacking  the  first  and 
tenth  leaves.     There  was  once  a  copy  in  the  Brera  Library  at 

'  Meinard  Ungut  and  Johannes  Pegnitzer,  both  of  Nuremberg,  printed  at  Granada, 
on  April  29,  1496,  Primer  Volume  de  la  Vida  de  Nuestra  Senor,  by  Cardinal  Xim^n^s, 
with  notes  by  Ferdinand  de  Talavera,  first  Archbishop  of  Granada. 

Meinard  Ungut  and  Stanislaus  Polonus  had  established  a  press  at  Seville  as 
early  as  149 1 ,  and  in  the  Author' s  collection  are  two  works  from  this  press,  both  printed 
in  the  year  1497.  No  other  work  printed  at  Granada  in  the  fifteenth  century  is 
known,  and  it  is  evident  that  Ungut  did  not  tarry  there  after  printing  this  one  book. 

A  similar,  but  not  the  identical  woodcut,  mentioned  as  occurring  on  the  recto 
of  page  10  of  the  Epistola,  is  found  in  another  edition  printed  at  B^le  in  1494  by 
Johannes  Bergman  de  Olpe,  who  set  up  his  press  there  in  that  same  year.  His  first 
book  was,  perhaps,  Verardus'  Bethicce  et  Granatin  Obsidio,  Victoria  et  Triumphus.  But 
the  important  point  is  that  the  last  woodcut,  that  containing  the  shield  and  its  eight 
pomegranates  and  the  word  Granada,  is  not  found  in  this  Epistola,  the  Verardus,  or 
any  other  book  of  that  period. 

2  This  example  is  known  in  European  bibUography  as  the  Libri  copy.  It  be- 
longed once  to  RichardHeber,  and  when  his  library  was  sold  at  Paris  in  October,  1836, 
it  brought  ninety-seven  francs.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Guglielmo 
Libri,  at  the  sale  of  whose  books  at  London  in  1849  it  was  bought  by  the  late  James 
Lenox. 
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Milan,  but  it  is  not  there  now,  and  Mr.  Harrisse  has  identified 
it  with  the  Grenville  copy.  The  librarian  of  the  University 
Library  at  Bale  reported  to  Mr.  Harrisse  that  the  copy  in  that 
library  was  bound  with  other  tracts  in  an  early  binding  with 
clasps,  which  had  come  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Chartreuse  at 
Bale,  who  in  turn  had  received  it  from  John  and  Jerome  Froben. 
On  the  fiy-leaf  in  the  handwriting  of  Georgius  Carpentarius,  once 
the  librarian  of  the  order,  is  the  following  notice: 

Sum  fratrum  C arthusianorum  in  Minori  Basilea  Donatus 
Hits  ah  Honestis  viris  Magistro  Joanne  Frohenio  et  Hieronymo 
filio  ejus  Civihus  ac  Typographis  Basiliensibus. 

Now  Johannes  Froben,  or  Frobenius,  a  native  of  Hamelburg, 
but  at  this  time  a  citizen  of  Bale,  had  himself  established  a  press 
at  Bale  in  1491,  and  was  a  very  important  printer  in  that  Swiss 
capital,  into  which  printing  had  been  introduced  as  early  as 
1474.  In  a  preceding  note  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  work  by 
Carolus  Verardus  '  on  the  siege  of  Granada.  This  was  a  drama 
written  in  prose,  entitled: 

In  Laudeni  Serenissimi  Ferdinandi  Hispaniarum  Regis, 
Beihicce  ''  et  Regni  GranatcE,  Ohsidio,  Victoria  et  Triumphus,  et 
de  Insulis  in  Mari  Indico  Nuper  Inventis. 

Although  united  in  the  title,  the  two  works  are  of  course 
distinct,  the  "  de  insulis"  being  a  reprint  of  the  letter  of  Colum- 
bus. This  edition  of  Verardus  is  a  small  octavo  of  thirty-six 
leaves,  having  on  the  verso  of  leaf  29  the  numerals  1.4.9.4.  and 
the  typographical  device  Nihil  Sine  Causa,  followed  by  the  let- 
ters /.  B.,  the  printer's  mark  of  Johannes  Bergman  de  Olpe.  In 
this  edition  of  the  letter  are  found  some  of  the  woodcuts  em- 
ployed in  "D, "  differing  somewhat  as  to  cutting.^  The  association 
of  an  edition  of  the  letter  with  an  undoubted  work  of  Johannes 

'  Carolus  Verardus,  a  native  of  Cesena,  had  composed  in  Rome  a  small  work  on 
the  History  of  Southern  Spain,  which  he  had  finished  before  April  21,  1492,  and  which 
issued  from  the  press  of  Eucharius  Silber  in  Rome,  March  7,  1493. 

'  Southern  Spain,  including  Andalusia  and  Granada,  was  called  Baetica,  from  the 
river  Baetis,  the  present  Guadalquivir. 

3  The  woodcuts  which  are  wanting  in  this  edition  are  the  two  which  in  the  D 
are  found  on  the  recto  and  verso  of  the  tenth  folio.  As  this  last  leaf  is  only  found  in 
the  Lenox  Library,  Harrisse  at  one  time  argued  that  the  Verardus  edition  was  not 
taken  from  the  latter,  and  rather  insinuated  that  the  Lenox  copy  might  have  been 
embellished  rather  than  perfected  by  the  introduction  of  an  extra  leaf.  This  view, 
however,  he  rejected  in  his  essay  of  1894,  in  which  he  accepted  the  authenticity  of 
the  tenth  leaf  in  the  Lenox  copy. 
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ilae  octauo  antea  menfcsuffiidid  ?  ere  m\;^ct)fkmo^ffmM  t 
'betifabet  1^rpania:;i  Ufgii  mifTue  fueratr  ad  tffdgnfft^  dnrtt 
C)ab}jelem  Sancbie  eoirnidcfereniffinio?  "Re  gum  Itmarmu 
tnifTai  qua  nobilie  ac  litreratue  vir  l.eander  de  Cofco  ab  Wps 
no  Idiomatc  in  latinum  coueitit  rertio  hafe  OJaii-  0>cccc' jtdf 
1>onrtricatU0dlr;;andri  &ejtti  Bnnopnmo* 

QXJonfam  fiifcepre  pwuintfc  rem  perfecfflm  me;ffecnttim 
fuiflfc  gratum  tibi  foze  fcioibas  conftitui  ejcararc:  que  te 
vniufcuiurcprciinbocnoftroirinercgeftejnuentccpad/ 
inone9iu:3Cticefimorerrio  diepoft^0adibu0diTcdTi  inmare 
^ndici)  perueni:ii'bi  plurimae  infulaa  iniiumerie  babitatae  bo/ 
nimibu0rfpperi:quarum  omnium  pjofeliciiriiroTvcge  noftro 
pzeconio  cclebiato  7  vejillie  ejctenlis  contradicente  nc  mine  pof' 
ielTionem  accepiipjimecpearumdmi  SaIuato:iencmtn  impor 
fuicuiue  frerne  aurilio  rant  ad  banc  $  ad  cere  rae  aliae  perucf 
nimue  (^m  Ppo^ndi  ©uanabanin  rocanr-SIiarii  etiam  rnam 
quancpnotio nomine nuncupauitquippe  alia  mfulam  Sanae 
IParicConcepHoniealiam  fei7iandinam«aliani  1:»pfabcIIam» 
aliam  ^oanam-i  ficdereliqm'eappellari  iuffi(rump7lmumin 
cam  infiilamquam  dudum'Joanam  rocari  dijci  apputtmuetiuf 
jcfa  eiue  littueoccidenrem  rcrfue  aliquantulum  p:ocfflri:tflra«B 
cam  magnam  nullo  r^erto  fine  inueni:vr  non  infula:  fed  conti 
ncntf  m  Cbatai  pzouinciam  eflc  crediderim:  nuHa  rfi  ridcne  op 
pida  municipiauc  in  marifimiB  lira  confinib^'pjeter  aliquoe  vU 
C061  piedia  ruftica'.cum  qno;p  incolie  Foqni  nequibam-quareli 
mul  ac  noe  ridcbanr  fnrripiebantftjgam  •  "Progrediebar  pitra: 
Oriftimane  aliqna  mc  rrbcm  viilafue  inucntnrii-©cnicp  ridene 
cf  long?  admodum  pzogrcffis  nibil  noui  cmcrgebam  bmoi  via 
noe  ad  Septentrionem  deferebat:^  ipfe  fugcrc  cjroptabarteme 
ctenim  regnabat  b:tNna:ad  Buflrumc^  erat  in  voto  cotendcret 
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Bergman  de  Olpe  and  the  re-employment  of  some  of  the  wood- 
cuts (if,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  identically  the  same,  since 
assuredly  one  is  not),  induced  Mr.  Harrisse  in  his  Christophe 
Colomh  to  ascribe  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  letter  "D"  to  that 
Bale  press.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  testimony  of  the  Carthusian 
librarian  in  the  manuscript  note  written  in  the  copy  of  the  letter 
which  was  presented  to  the  library  of  his  order  indicated  that 
the  gift  not  only  came  from  men  who  were  printers,  but  that  it 
was  at  the  same  time  a  specimen  of  their  press, — that  is,  of  the 
press  of  the  father,  Johannes  Froben,  and  with  whom  at  the 
time  of  the  gift  the  son  was  associated.  A  printer  is  more  likely 
to  deposit  in  a  public  library  the  fruit  of  his  own  hand  rather 
than  that  of  a  rival  press.  The  class  of  works  published  by  the 
Bale  printers,  and  particularly  by  Johannes  Froben,  shows  that 
there  was  a  probable  communication  between  this  city  of  a 
Swiss  canton  and  the  Eternal  City  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 
There  was  nothing  strange,  but  rather  natural,  in  a  University 
town  receiving  an  early  copy  of  the  letter,  and,  to  the  glory  of 
that  seat  of  learning,  giving  to  the  news  a  wider  circulation 
through  the  reproductive  power  of  the  printing-press. 

"  £.1 — Epiftola  Chriftofori  Colom:   cui  etas  noftra  multu  debet :   de 

Infulis  Indie  fupra  Gangem  nuper  inuetis.  Ad  quas  perquiren- 
das  octauo  antea  menfe  aufpiciis  z  ere  inuictiflemox  Fernadi  Z 
Helifabet  Hifpaniax  Regu  miflus  fuerat :  ad  magnificum  dnm 
Gabrielem  Sanchis  eorunde  fereniffimox  Regum  Tefaurariu 
milla :  qua  nobilis  ac  litteratus  vir  Leander  de  Cofco  ab  Hifpa 
no  idi ornate  in  latinum  couertit  tertio  kal's  Maii.  M.cccc.xciii. 
Pontificatus  Alexandri  Sexti  Anno  prime."  ^ 

This  is  a  quarto  volume  of  four  leaves,  having  thirty-three 
lines  to  a  full  page,  and  printed  in  Gothic  characters.  The  title 
is  corrected,  and  the  undertaking  is  declared  to  have  been  under 
the  auspices  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella.  The  name 
of  the  Crown  Treasurer  is  given  as  Gabriel  Sanchis,  and  the 

'  Harrisse,  in  his  Notes  on  Columbus,  printed  in  New  York  in  1866,  recognised 
this  as  the  third  edition.  When  he  came  to  publish  his  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetus- 
tissim-a,  he  changed  his  views  and  placed  this  fourth,  and  in  his  1894  essay  he  placed 
it  second  in  the  list.  Applying  the  rules  already  laid  down  for  testing  priority  in 
typographical  productions,  we  prefer  to  maintain  the  sequence  as  here  given. 

^  Major  calls  this  the  first  edition,  and  it  is  also  given  first  place  by  the  late  J.  R. 
Bartlett,  who  catalogued  the  Carter-Brown  Library  in  Providence,  which  possesses  a 
copy.  It  is  represented  by  more  copies  than  any  other  edition,  nineteen  being 
recorded  by  Mr.  Harrisse  in  1894.     A  copy  is  in  the  Lenox  Library. 
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Sr.Svi^oh  Cb:i(iofo:i  jCoToiii;  cat  rtaa  tioftrft  multim^feBrtraf 


M^ifpaiio  idTomatc  in  larinu  coucrrit-tcrnoIKakn  flrJia^'dD'tccc* 

■tloniam  fufccptcp:ou(ndc  rem  prrfixtam  mcconft 
Bcunim  ftjiflc  frarii  tibi  fojc  fcforbae  cofti'nif  ejrarar^ 
lquctcvn{i»(cu(u%fditibbc  noftro  {Ancn^t^tl 
liitntcq;  admoncaneZlrfccfiniotcrtfo  df«)oft$  fi« 
■"-  -  ,  -  fj'^''^"^  difcclH  in  marc  ^ndicii  paucni:vbit)lur(ma0 
Infiilas  iimumcrig  babitatas  Ijomfnibus  rcppcri.-quarum  omnf^ 
um  p:o  foclicitTmio  iRcgc  noftro  pjecomo  cckb:ato  ivcriUw  cttc 
fiij coturadi'ccnte  ncminc  potTcOloncm  acccpi':p:fmc<B cariim  df/* 
ui  Saluato.'isnomcnimpofm'.-cufusfrctusaujriltowm  ad  bine: 
^  ad  cctcras  al(a  9pcrucniiim9-£am  vcro  "^tidi  i6uanabanin  vo 
cant-SIiarum  ctia  vnam  qaancg  noiio  noinmc  nuncupau('tf}uip 
pc  ftliS  infulam  ^anctc  illMn'eXoncfptionfa-aHa  f  cmandtntiin 
dli  J  IDrjrabcIlam>aIfma  '^Iqanam  •  t  {k  dc  rdiqui^  appellaH  (ufTi* 
jCumpnmumfucam^nfuIam  quamdiidum  OoatiavocaWdijrf 
flppulimuB-iurta  diisUttusoccldcntcm  vcrfusaliqtjanttilujpccf 
firtamqs  cam  magna  nuUo  rcpcrto  fine  (ntjnt(:vt  non  fnfula:(cd 
contincnrcm  ibataf  ptom'ncfam  cflc  crcdidcrim:  nulla  tnVfdcns 
opi^a  nmnfcipfauc  in  marittmfs  (ita  confinib'  p:ctcr  aUquos  xi 
cosip:cdiaru(lica:cumquoi;:incoUdIoqui  ncc|tiibS  qnarefimul 
acnosvidebantfurnpkbantfu^ani.iPr'ogrcdiebarvUratcjriftf/' 
mans  aliqua  me  vrbem  vfllafuc  Jnucnturum-zbjj^fc^  w'dcs  qAo^ 
gc  admodii  tig;re(TiB  nicbil  nouf  eniergicbat.'^  bmci  via  nod  ad  ftp 
tcntricncm  deftrcbat.'  ^  ipfc  ftigcre  croptabitcrrig  etcnim  regna 
bat  biuina:  ad  SuftrunttB  erat  in  votocotcdere:  nccminus  vcn^' 
ti  flagit  Jntib'  fuccedcbat  •  cofhtui  alioe  no  opcriri  furccfliid.- 1  (Tc 
rctroccdcnsad  po:tu  qucnda  quern  (ignana^m  fum  rcuerfudnrn 
dc  duos  Ix>ie6  e;c  nodris  in  terram  mif!  qui  iniiedigiarent  cdet  ne 
iRci:  itt  ea  ptouincfa  f  rbcRje  aliqnc  Xbi  per  tres  dies  Ibtilauerunt 
Onueiienltqs  tnnumcros  populos  i  babitationes  pantos  tam'en 
n  abfqs  vllo  rcgimine:quap:optcr  rcdienint-  ^ntcrni  ego  iani  in/ 
ttllejrera  a  ^bufdam  ^ndf^quod  ibidem  fulTcepcri  quo  bmof  ;p/ 

/, 
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name  of  the  translator  is  given  as  Leander  de  Cosco  instead  ot 
Aliander  de  Cosco.  This  is  regarded  as  a  corrected  edition  from 
the  Roman  press  of  Stephanus  Plannck,  the  printer  of  C. 

"F. — Epiftola  Chriftofori  Colom:    cui  etas  noftra  multum  debet :  de 
Infulis  Indie  fupra  Gangem  nuper  inuetis.     Ad  quas  perquiren 
das  octauo  antea  menfe  aufpiciis  z  ere  inuictiflimorum  Fernandi 
ac  Helifabet  Hifpaniax  Regu  miffus  fuerat ;    ad  Magnificu  dnm 
Gabrielem  Sanches;    eorundem  fereniflimorum  Regum  Tefau- 
rariu  mifia ;   Qua  generofus  ac  litteratus  vir  Leander  de  Cofco  ab 
Hifpano  idiomate  in  latinii  c5uertit:  tertio  Kaleii  Maij      M.cccc. 
xc.iij.     Pontificatus  Alexandri  Sexti  Anno  Primo." 

The  colophon,  which  comes  after  the  epigram  by  the  Bishop 
of  Monte-Peloso,  reads: 

"  Impreilit  Rome  Eucharius  Argenteus  Anno  diii.     M.cccc. xciij  " 

It  is  a  quarto  of  three  leaves,  printed  with  Gothic  characters, 
and  having  forty  lines  to  a  full  page.  This  is  the  first  dated  edi- 
tion, and  the  first  with  the  name  of  the  printer.' 

"  G. — C   Epiftola  de  infulis  re 

pertis  de  nouo.      Imprefia 
parifius  in  capo  gaillardi  " 


Two  copies  are  known  of  this  edition,  one  in  the  University 
Library  at  Gottingen  and  the  other  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Turin.^ 
It  is  a  quarto  of  four  leaves,  thirty-nine  lines  to  a  full  page.  The 
title  indicates  that  it  is  from  the  press  of  Guyot  Marchant,^ 

'  Eucharius  Silber,  or  Franck,  was  a  German,  a  native  of  Herbipoli  (Wurtz- 
burg),  and  he  began  printing  in  Rome  in  the  year  148 1,  issuing  many  books  between 
that  date  and  the  year  1509,  the  last  year  in  which  we  find  his  name  in  a  book.  The 
German  name,  Silber,  was  translated  by  him  sometimes  into  its  Greek  form,  Argyrios, 
but  more  commonly  into  its  Latin  form,  Argenteus.  It  is  a  name  for  ever  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Columbus,  since  Silber  was  the  first  printer,  over  his  own 
name,  to  promulgate  the  glorious  news  of  the  discovery. 

There  are  copies  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  at  Milan;  in  the  Grenville  collection 
forming  part  of  the  British  Museum;  in  the  Lenox  and  John  Carter-Brown  libraries, 
and  in  several  other  collections.      Nine  copies  are  recorded  by  Harrisse. 

'  It  was  reproduced  in  fac-simile  under  the  title,  Lettera  di  Cristojoro  Colombo 
Riprodotta  a  Fac-Simile  da  Vincenzo  Promis,  daW  esemplare  della  Biblioteca  di  S.  M. 
Stamperia  Reale  di  Torino  (1879). 

3  Guyot,  or  Guy  Marchant,  began  printing  at  Paris  in  the  year  i486,  and  pro- 
duced many  books  between  that  date  and  the  close  of  the  century.  In  the  Author's 
collection  of  incunabula  is  an  edition  of  Petrus  Aliacus's  Tractatus  Exponibilium,  in 
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lom:  cu(  ecaa  nfa  mult{lT>ebet:  ^elnfblte  inUe  fupzs  Sznacm 
naper  imcnti9, 2ld  qmeperquirUu  octauo  anrea  nwnieati 
fptcif  8 1  ere  iimlcrtlTInUf e;mandi  l^ifpantonm  Hede  millUa 
fuerat:  ad  masnfRcd  t)n5  'Aapbadem  Sanjdr.  doTdieferenKn 
mi  -aegis Xeraurar(0mtira:quanoba(8aclfatuev<r  Aliader 
oeCofcoab  l>irpanoideomareinlarinficoni]err<cterdo  M9 
XDaiUtO.  cccc«]ec(ii.  -p6n8cacu82lMditi9f.2lnnop2(mQ; 

uomlfttfceptcptouin 

H  cterlpcrfectameconrecut0fuifle^rar6tfl)iro»fdot 
haepfticufejcararetquetevuturcumfq^reifnbocnfo 
(cfnere  gede  (nueteq^  admoneac  XHcefto  terdo  Ditpoftg^  5« 
oibus  DifceflTi  in  mare  fndtcfi  perueni:  vMplunmae  imula*  tns 
iiumertababitataa  boibuareppert:  quar(|oimp70  felidlTima 
tlegenfo  preconio  celebtato  7  veicllUe  ejcteTte  cdrradfcecene^ 
minepofreffiotteaccepfe  pztoec^  eariiDbiWSalttatonanome 
impofui:  cuius  fretua  wpiHo  ta  odblc'q'  ad  cetcraa  alias  per 
Itenimus.  £i  vero  3ndi  iSuanabaninvocat.  2lItarS  em  vnam 
quaq^nouo  nomine  nficupaa<«  Onippealtaminfulam  Sacte 
2Darte  Coceptjom's  altam  femandinam.  aliam  Vftahdlam* 
•liam  3obanam.erric  aereliquis  appellart  iufTi.  Cuapzimunt 
tn  eltnfulam  qua;>udum  3obanam  vocari  Upi  appuUmue:iu^ 
irta  eius  littus  occtdentem  verrus  aliquatuium  pzoceiTi".  tamcp 
earn  magna  nuUo  reperto  fine  tnuenfe  vr  non  Infulam:  fed  cotU; 
nctcm  Cbataip2ouinciam  eiTe  crediderim:  luilla  rfi  vtdens  op; 
pida  municipfaue  in  marltimis  Tica  cofinibus  pceter  al(quos  vi 
cos  z  pjcdia  ruilica:  di  quoa  tacoUs  loquf  nequibam  quareftd 
mulacnoovidcbatfuprtptebanFfugara.  "i^wgredidjarvltra: 
ejcinimana  aliqua  nie  vrbem  villaruc  inuenturO.  Deaic^  video 
^logeedmodiipzogrefruanicbilnoui  etnergcban  Tbmoivia 
no8  adfepteTrionem  beferebatJ  q>  ipfe  fiigereepopcabam;  rer 
rio  eteth  regnabat  bannat  ad  'Rtittmcfi  erat  in  voto  coiuedere: 
nee  minus  Tentiflagttldbus  ruccedebit.  cofKoUalios  no  ope« 
ru-trucceiru6:et0cretroccdesadpo:rfiqueRdaquemrtgRaue 
ramfumreuetfudtThdebaps  botes  e^nofhisutterramtriqui 
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whose  printing  establishment  was  at  Paris  in  the  Champ- 
Gaillard,  in  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Navarre.  We  place  it  first 
among  the  three  editions  of  Marchant  because  it  indicates  an  in- 
correct, or  at  least  an  incomplete,  condition.  The  title  is  in- 
elegant, ending  in  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  no  woodcut  appears. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  printer  had  taken  off  an  impression  which 
did  not  satisfy  him,  and  in  some  way  a  proof  has  been  preserved, 
where  even  the  perfected  edition  lives  in  but  one  more  example. 


"  H. — C  Epiftola  de  infulis  de 
nouo  repertis.     Imprefia 
parifius  in  capo  gaillardi  " 

The  above  is  found  on  the  recto  of  leaf  i . 

"Epiftola  Chriftofori  Co 
lorn ;  cui  etas  nf a  multu  debet :  de  Infulis  indie  fupra  Gangem 
nuper  inuentis :   Ad  quas  perquiredas  octauo  antea  menfe  au 
fpicijs  z  ere  inuictiffimi  Fernandi  Hifpaniarum  Regis  miffus 
fuerat:  ad  magnificu  dii^  Raphaelem  Sanxis:  eiufde  fereniffi 
mi  Regis  Tef aurariu  mifla :  qua  nobilis  ac  If  atus  vir  Aliader 
de  Cofco  ab  Hifpano  ideomate  in  latinu  conuertit:  tercio  kl's 
Maij.     M.cccc.xciij.     Potificatus  Alexadri,     vi.  Anno  primo." 

This  title  is  on  the  recto  of  leaf  2,  marked  at  the  bottom  as 
aii.     It  has  also  twenty-seven  lines  of  the  text. 

This  is  a  quarto  of  four  leaves,  thirty- nine  lines  to  a  full  page. 
The  verso  of  the  first  leaf  contains  the  famous  epigram  composed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Monte-Peloso,  together  with  a  woodcut  repre- 
senting shepherds  watching  their  flocks  while  an  angel  descends 
bearing  a  message  on  a  scroll.  This  is  from  the  press  of  Guyot 
Marchant  at  Paris.' 

which  Marchant  signs  himself  in  Latinised  form,  Guido  Mercator.  It  issued  from  his 
press  on  October  15,  1494.  It  possesses  two  points  of  interest  for  the  student:  first, 
it  contains  the  same  woodcuts  found  in  /;  and,  second,  it  is  by  the  same  author  whose 
Tractatus  de  Imagine  Mundi  was  owned  by  Columbus  himself  and  which  book  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  him  on  his  first  voyage.  As  many  have  attached  importance 
to  the  influence  which  this  book  had  upon  Columbus  in  forming,  or,  at  least,  confirm- 
ing him  in  his  projects,  it  may  be  said  that  Petrus  Aliacus,  or  Pierre  d'Ailly,  as  he  was 
called  in  French,  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  in  his  book  only  brought  together  the  ideas  of 
others  concerning  the  form  of  the  earth,  giving  the  notions  of  Aristotle,  Strabo, 
Seneca,  Plato,  Roger  Bacon,  and  others. 

'  The  only  two  copies  known  of  this  are  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  and  the 
Carter-Brown  Library  at  Providence.     A  fac-simile  is  in  the  Lenox  Library. 
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iSpiftola  0yziitopnjCo 

lorn;  cuietaa  n?a  multfiocbcf.  t>e3nfulte  indiefupta  Sangcm 
nuper  inucntio.  ad  quais  perquiredae  cctauo  antca  menfc  au 
fpfctja  1  ere  inuicrifltnu  5crnandi'*K>irpaniai*ttm  1\egte  mifliie 
fuerat:  admagmfica  on3  •RapbaclcmSanjria:  etuTdc  fercnilTi 
mt  i^egis^eraurariamilTa:  quanobtliaaclfatuevir  BUader 
DcCofcoab  "Difpanoidwinfltetnlatinficonucrtttrtcrcfo  kte 
IDaii«X|S).  ccccjtcuj,  •potificatuaaicjrldrt.vl.annopirmo* 

uoniSfufcepte  pzoum 

q  c:crc  perfect!  mc  confccurti  fuiflTc  gratfi  tibi  fbze  fcioj 
baspIWtuicjtarareJ  quetevumfcuuifiip  rciin  bocnfo 
ftinere  ffcftcinucrecp  admoneat:  Xriceflo  tercto  oiepoll^  Sa 
oft)iiBOffccflimmarcindtcupcrucni:vbiplunma3tnfulae(ti= 
numciiebabftatae  bolbusreppcri*.  quamoimpzo  fcU'ciflTimo 
"Rcgc  nf  0  p:cconio  celebJato  t  vcjctUts  cjrtcffe  cotradlc?tc  nes 
tnincpoirenioneaccept:  piimeqs  eamoiitmf  i^aluato^ienonte 
tmpofuf :  cuuta  fretus  autilio  ra  ad  bac:  q>ad  ceterao  alias  per 
ucnimue.  £a  vero  ^ndi  ^uanabantnvocat.llliaru  etta  vnam 
quaqpnono  nomine  nficupaui.  Ouippealtammrulam  Sictc 
IDaric  Cocepttonia  altamf  erttandmam.  aliom  13  Yfabellam. 
atom  3obanam.et  ftc  oc  rcUqufe  appcllari  lufTi.  Ouapaimum 
In  ea  infulam  qua  oudum  ^obanam  \ocari  oijtriappuUmue.'i'u: 
ytaeiueltttudoccidentemverrufiaUquatulumpiocefrKtamcp 
cam  ma^nuUo  reperto  fine  inuenit  vt  non  infulam:  fedcottc 
nctemCbataipjouinciam  efle  crediderim:  nulla  tnvidens  op> 
pida  munictpiaue  in  maritimiaTtta  cofinibue  pzeter  altquoa  vi 
CO0  Tpzedia  ruHica:  cu  qucc  incolie  loqu(  ncquibam  quarc  Ws 
mulacnoevidcbatfumptebantfugam.  •pwgrcdicbarvUraj 
eiciftfrnansaltquamevrbemviUafueutuencuru.  t>en((;p«(de9 
q^logeadmcdupiogrenuenicbUnoui  emer^ebac  ihmoivia 
noaad  feptctrionem  ocfcrcbat:  q»  ipfc  fugere  ejcoptabain*.  ter 
rie  etemregnabatbjuina:  ad  HuOrCu^  crAtinxctxi  contedere; 
necmmu9venttflagtcaubudfuccedebat.cdfttnufllio0ndope$ 
riri  ruccetTue:  etfrcretrocedeeadponaquertdi  quemfignaut 
ramfumtfaicrfu«vndcoueflbo»e8ejcnoftri0Wterrlmifi(iai 
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"/. — Epiftola  de  infulis  noui 

ter  repertis  Impreffa  parifius  In  campo  gaillardi." 

The  above  is  on  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf,  below  which  is  a 
woodcut  of  two  men  making  shoes,  and  the  printer's  name.^ 

"Epiftola  Chriftofori  Co 
lorn:  cui  etas  nra  multu  debet:  de  Infulis  indie  fupra  Gangem 
nuper  inuentis:  Ad  quas  perquiredas  octauo  antea  menfe  au 
fpicijs  <i  ere  inuictiflimi  Fernandi  Hifpaniarum  Regis  miflus 
fuerat :   ad  magnificu  dii3  Raphaelem  Sanxis :  eiufde  fereniffi 
mi  Regis  Tefaurariu  miffa :  qua  nobilis  ac  Ifatus  vir  Aliader 
de  Cofco  ab  Hifpano  ideomate  in  latinu  conuertit;  tercio  kl's 
Maij.     M.cccc.xciij.     Potificatus  Alexadri.  vi.  Anno  primo." 

The  title  is  on  the  recto  of  the  second  leaf. 

This  edition  is  a  quarto  of  four  leaves,  with  thirty-nine  lines 
to  a  full  page.  The  text  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  H, 
except  that  the  first  title  reads  Noviter  Repertis  instead  of  De 
Nouo  Repertis,  and  it  lacks  the  subscriptum : 

Chriftoforus  Colom  Oceanc  Clajjis  Prefectus. 

If  this  edition  differed  from  G  and  H  only  in  wanting  the  sub- 
scriptum, we  would  feel  obliged  to  put  it  before  them  in  the  mat- 
ter of  priority  on  the  ground  that  it  omitted  something  which 
was  supplied  in  their  issues,  but  this  possesses  not  only  the  wood- 
cut of  the  "Angel  and  the  Shepherds,"  but  the  pecuHar  typo- 
graphical mark  of  the  printer  which  occurs  on  the  recto  of  the 
first  leaf.^ 

"J. — C  Epiftola  Criftophori  Colom :  cui  §tas  noftra  multii  debet : 
de  Infulis  Indig  fupra  Gangem  nuper  inuetis.     Ad  quas  p 
quiredas  octauo  antea  mefe  aufpicijs  p  §re  inuictiflimi  Fer 

'  There  are  only  two  copies  known  of  this  edition, — both  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  one  given  by  Archbishop  Laud,  the  other  bequeathed  by  Francis  Douce 
in  1834.     There  is  a  fac-simile  in  the  Lenox  Library. 

^  The  mark  of  Guyot  Marchant  consists  of  two  joined  hands,  above  which  are  the 
two  musical  notes,  sol,  la,  and  the  two  words: 

Fides. 

Ficit. 

Thus  requiring  the  preposition,  sub,  to  show  it  was  under  Fides.     The  whole  then 

makes  the  motto.  Sola  Fides  Sufficit,  taken  from  the  hymn,  Pange  lingua.     Beneath 

the  mark  is  a  representation  of  St.  Crepin  and  St.  Crepinien. 

If  the  printer  had  possessed  a  woodcut  of  his  typographical  mark,  he  certainly 
would  have  introduced  it  into  the  first  two  editions.  Moreover,  the  post-classical  use 
of  the  adverb,  noviter,  is  better  than  the  phrase  de  novo.  The  corrections  and  addi- 
tions are  steps  of  improvement  in  publication,  and  are  sure  marks  of  a  subsequent 
edition. 
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I^nt:  cui  etao  nra  tratltuoebet:  de'^nftilis  indie  Uipta  fiansem 
nupeftnuentia.  %i  qtiaa  perquiredae  octauo  aittca  menfe  au 
fpicifa  X  ere  (nuicnfrimi  Jemandi  IDifpaniarum  flegie  mifTud 
fifXTit:  ad  magmfuu  on3  Uapbaelem  Sangria:  ehiFde  fcrettiflTi 
mi  l^egta  Xeraurarin  tmtTa:  qua  nobilie  ar  Iratua  vtr  ^liader 
deCoIcoab  Dirpanoideomateinlatinuconueratitercio  ktjs 
XDai)«XD.  crcc.iectq..  'pyotificacud  2lIe]^adrf.Tl.2lnnop:imOt 

* 

uom3fufceptep:oum 

q  ae  re  perfect!  me  ronrecutQ  fitffle  i^ratfi  tibi  foze  (aoi 

has  plh'tuJ  cy ara re:  que tc  vutufcUuirq?  rei in  boc  nfo 
ttinere  gcftcinuctccp  admoncat:  Xriccfio  tercto  oiepoftq'  Ba 
t>tbU8t)iTcefIitnmaretndicitpcrueni:  vbiplunmae  inrulae  ins 
numcriebabttataeboibuercpperi:  quaruotmp^o  feUtilTimo 
T^egenf  0  p:cconio  cclcbJato  t  vcjrillis  erfefte  corradiccte  ncs 
tmnepofTefltone  accept:  pztmecp  earu  oitttnf  Qaluatoiianome 
impofui:  cuiue  fretus  aujcilio  ra  ad  bac:  q>  ad  ceteras  alias  per 
uenimus.  -£i  vcro  '}ndi  ^uanabanmvocat .  ^liaril  cria  vnam 
quac^nouo  nomine  niicupaui.  Ouippealiaminfulam  S&cte 
TODme  Coccptionia  aliam^emandmam.  aliam  13^  fabellam. 
aliam3obanam.ctficocreliqut8appcllariiuni.Xluap2imum 
in  ea  infulam  qua  nudum  3obanam  vocari  Dt^iappulimuaau; 
yta  etU6  Uttus  occidentem  verrua  aliquatulum  pzocelTc  tantc^ 
earn  magna  nullo  rcpcrto  fine  inuenK  vt  non  infulam:  fcdcoti* 
netiim  Cbataip?ouinciam  eflie  crcdiderim:  nulla  tn  videna  op  5 
pidaihnniciptaue  inmaritimid  Tita  cofinibu8p:eteraliquosvi 
C08  Tp^edia  rulhca:  cii  quo^  incolis  loquf  nequibam  quarefi^ 
mulacnoevidebatfuiTiptcbantfugam.  •piogrediebarvltra: 
eicilhmans  aliqua  me  vrbem  villafue  inuencurii.  benicp  vtdes 
qplogeadmodQp2ogrelTu0nicbtlnoui  emergebat;  abmoivia 
noaad  feptetrionem  oefcrcbat:  cp  tpfe  fugcrecicoptabam*.  tcr 
ria  eteifi  regnabat  bjuma:  ad  auftriUp  erat  in  voco  contederc: 
necmmua  ventif  tagitattbud  fuccedebat.  cofhtut  alios  no  opes 
HrtrucceflTuBtetricrctrocedeaadpoitiiqucndaquemflgnaue 
ram  fum  reuerfue:  vnde  duos  boiee  cr  nollrie  in  terra  mtfi  qut 

a.ii 
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nandi  hifpaniau  Regis  miff  us  fuerat:  ad  Magnificu  dnm 
Raphaels  Sanxis;  eiufdem  fereniffimi  Regis  Tefaurariu 
miffa:  quam.  nobilis  ac  litteratus  vir  Aliander  de  Cofco  ab 
Hifpano  idiomate  in  latinii  couertit:  tertio  kal's  Maij.     M. 
cccc.xciij.     Pontificatus  Alexandri  Sexti  Anno  primo." 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels  is  a  unique  example  of  this 
edition.  It  is  a  quarto  of  four  leaves,  and  a  full  page  has  thirty- 
eight  lines.  Prof.  A.  F.  Van  Iseghem  in  his  Biographic  de 
Thierry  Martens,  Alost,  1852,  assigns  this  book  to  the  press  of 
Thierri  Martens,  or  Theodoricus  Martini,  at  Antwerp.  This 
man  was  one  of  the  foremost  printers  of  the  Low  Countries. 
He  was  a  native  of  Alost  in  Flanders,  about  four  leagues  to  the 
west  of  Brussels,  and  established  the  first  and  only  fifteenth- 
century  press  in  that  city  as  early  as  1473.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Adrianus  Barlandus,  Martinus  Dorpius,  and  many  other 
famous  scholars  of  his  day,  among  them  being  Erasmus,  who 
composed  a  noted  epitaph  in  honour  of  his  friend  when  he  died 
in  1534.  Erasmus  in  this  epitaph'  fixes  his  age  as  beyond 
eighty  years.  Thus  he  was  scarcely  twenty  when  he  introduced 
the  art  of  printing  into  Flanders.  He  printed  in  Greek  various 
works  of  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Lucien,  Euripides,  Demos- 
thenes, Isocrates,  Plato,  Theocritus,  Xenophon,  and  a  portion  of 
Homer.  It  was  fitting  that  so  great  a  man  should  reproduce  in 
his  press,  so  well  dedicated  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  letter 
of  Columbus  and  circulate  it  throughout  the  Low  Countries.^ 


'  This  epitaph  is  as  follows: 

"  Hie  Thedoricus  jaceo,  prognatus  Alosto; 
Ars  erat  impressis  scripta  referre  Typis. 
Fratribus,  Uxori,  Soboli,  Notisque  superstes, 
Octavam  vegetus  Pr^eterii  Decadem. 
Anchora  sacra  manet,  gratse  notissima  Pubi: 
Christe,  precor,  nunc  sis  Anchora  sacra  mihi." 

The  allusion  to  the  anchor  was  suggested  by  the  typographical  device  employed 
by  him.  Martens  used  two  of  these  devices:  the  one  a  shield  suspended  from  a  tree 
and  supported  by  two  lions,  bearing  in  a  circle  surmounted  by  a  triple  cross  the 
initial  letters  of  his  name,  T.  M.,  with  a  star  above;  the  other  in  his  later  works,  a 
double  anchor  surrounded  by  Greek  and  Latin  words,  below  which  we  read: 
Ne  Tempestatum  vis  Auferat,  Ancora  Sacra  quo  Mentem  Figas,  est  Jacienda  Tibi. 

^  Prof.  Van  Iseghem  identifies  the  type,  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  peculiar 
gothic  I  and  the  Roman  C,  I,  and  V,  with  that  of  the  Geinma  V ocabulorum  printed  by 
Martens  at  Antwerp  in  1494.  From  an  example  of  this  book  in  our  collection  we 
judge  the  type  in  the  two  books  to  be  identical. 
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C.^(i^CnRopboii  COIom:citi  ^tati^  noltra  multu'oe&cr: 
tie  3rnratie3[ndi^  fupu  6angem  nuper  inuccie.  ^d  quae  q 
quir^ias  octauo  antea  m^fe  aurpictis  z  ere  mmctiiTimi  ^ei 
nandi  birpania?  'Regie  milTiis  fuerat»id  SOagnificu  onm 
IF^apbaeleSanfrieieiurdcmferenifftmi  Hegis  Zefaurariu 
inina:quam<iiobilts  ac  Utteratus  vif'Sliander  oe  Cofco  ab 
'Dtfpano  idiomare  in  latuiucduerttf.tertio  Kate  tlQai|.  tD. 
ccsc.rciii.'Poniificatne  iUecandrt  ssjcti  iUino  pzimo. 


tlCLOnUi  {are^i^fiuinOf  rem  (>ftcti  nur  conrecutum  fuifTc 

igroRim  tibi  foze  rcio:bagcornrutetflrareiqitf  tcvntufcu» 

iaCqi  Ki  in  hoc  nottro  irinere  gefi^  inuentg^  admoneant;.' 

XnceRmotercio  oie  porc$  6adtbue  oifceflt  in  mare  tfni^^! 

cii  Queiti.'Vbi  plurimae  infitlae  mnumeris  l»bitataa  Bomi 

tMbus  repperi:quaru  omniii  pio  f^lidfllitno  *Aege  nro  pzfcC^ 

jiio  celcbzato  z  vepUis  ertenfie  cohtradtcente  neihine  pof 

ftiTtonc  accepcpiimf (^  ea;:  oiui  €a(ua(0!te  ndm£  impofut 

cams  ftefaupitio  td  ad  baitc:$  ad  ceterae  aliae  gvtenim\ 

£am.  vero  7ndi  Suanabanin  vocant.  Sliiru  «ciam  vnatn 

qnaiuenoiio  nonunenuncupaui.  Qt6't^  (iliam  infutarn 

Sancc^  tPane  /Contcptioni9.aliam:$eriianditiani.altain' 

1?yrabeUam.al(am  lobanazfiCioe  reli^utis  appellari  iunfi.' 

Quampzimiim.ineaminTuIam'quam^du  jobanam  vo 

carl  0(pappul(mu8*.iurtaeiu8URii8  occidenteni  verfus 

aUquaniulum  ptocefli :  camcg  earn  magnam  nuUo  repeno 

fine  inuemrvc  non  infulam;&d  coHtingntem  Xbatai  pmn 

ciame(recredtd^im:nulla.(anKnvtdens  6(^1  tnanict 

piaue  in  maritimis  fita  cdnfmibus  :fig&t  qliqttoi^  vicoa  ec 

inedta.  ru^ica:cum  qtioium  in<?6liia;ldi^Ut  ncquibanl.(^flre 

fimisl  ac  nos  videbanffariripiidMhi^lani .  -pz<^recitebar 

:Vltra:e):iramandaUi^t«tf  nOr^tbeni  yiilafiii!:  luuehtiirufh. 

^enicg  videos  qp  U^ge  ddmddti  ;pgrefru8  nibil  nouiemer 

Sdntzxhuiufmodt  v^anoe  adSeptehcrioiiein  beferebai: 

g?  ipefttgere  e)ropt;3bain:tern0  etenim  regnabar  b}(imd:8d 

jaufcranuB  erat  in  veto  cbntendere:nec  minus  venrt  ibgt 

ttntitn)9fuceedebanuonriintLaU98non[.9^hrtOi££e(rus; 
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"K. — De  Infulis  nuper  inuentis  " 

This  edition  is  found  as  an  addition  to  the  work  of  Carolus 
Verardus,  In  Laudem  Ferdinandi  Regis.  It  occupies  the  last 
seven  and  a  half  leaves  of  the  book.  Commencing  on  the  verso 
of  signature  dd",  it  gives  the  title  in  two  lines: 

"  De  Infulis  nuper  in 
mari  Indico  repertis  " 

A  woodcut  reproduced  from  edition  D  is  below  the  title. 
There  are  twenty-eight  lines  in  a  full  page.  On  the  recto  of  the 
second  leaf,  dd"',  is  the  title  in  one  line  and  in  Gothic  type, 
while  the  explanatory  title  is  directly  below  in  ten  lines  of  Roman 
type.  On  the  title-page  of  the  first  part  is  a  full-length  portrait 
of  King  Ferdinand,  but  very  different  from  that  in  D.  The 
two  cuts  were  not  from  the  same  drawing.  That  in  K  is  much 
the  more  spirited  of  the  two  in  drawing,  and  the  plate  was 
more  clearly  cut.  As  the  Verardus  book,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  was  printed  by  Johannes  Bergman  de  Olpe  at  Bale,  this 
must  be  assigned  to  the  same  press.  There  are  copies  in  Har- 
vard College,  in  the  Lenox  Library,  in  the  Carter-Brown 
Library,  in  the  Grenville  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  many  other  collections. 


CHAPTER  LXV 

THE  LETTER  IN  ITALIAN  AND  GERMAN 

The  earliest  known  edition  of  Dati's  Italian  metrical  version 
of  the  Columbus  Letter,  translated  from  Leander  de  Cosco's 
Latin  version,  was  printed  at  Rome,  and  is  dated  June  15,  1493. 
It  has  no  title,  but  its  colophon  reads  as  follows: 

"L. — Finita  la  ftoria  della  inuentione  delle  nuoue  infule  di  Channaria  in 
diane  tracte  duna  piftola  di  Xpofano  cholonbo  e  per  mefler  Giuliano 
dati  tradutta  di  latino  in  uerfi  uulgari  a  laude  dela  celeftial  chortee  a 
cofolatione  della  xpiana  religione  e  a  preghiera  del  magnifico  chaua 
Here  meffer  Giouan  filippo  de  ligniamine  domeftico  familiare  dello  il 
luftrillimo  Re  di  Spagna  xpianiflimo  a.     xv.  de  giunio  M.cccc.xciii. 

Rome." 

This  edition  is  a  small  quarto  in  form,  is  printed  in  Roman 
letter,  and  consists  of  four  leaves.  The  recto  of  the  first  leaf 
contains  a  large  emblematic  woodcut,  which  represents  King 
Ferdinand  on  the  throne  in  Spain,  viewing  the  natives  of  the 
New  World  on  an  island,  who  are  marching  in  true  lock-step, 
as  it  were,  to  the  command  of  the  King's  outstretched  hand. 
The  caravels  of  Columbus  are  seen  floating  on  the  great 
unknown  waters,  while  the  castles  of  Spain  are  represented  on 
the  opposite  shore;  the  whole  scene  is  encircled  by  a  fanciful 
border  and  coat-of-arms.  The  poem  fills  the  remaining  seven 
pages. 

The  sixty-eight  stanzas  are  printed  in  columns  of  five  stanzas 
each  (or  ten  to  the  page) ,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  page, 
which  has  eight  stanzas  equally  arranged,  and  followed  by  the 
colophon,  below  which  is  the  following  note  in  the  handwriting 
of  Ferdinand  Columbus: 

' '  Este  libro  cost6  en  Roma  vn  quatn  por  otubre  de  1 5 1 2 .    Esta  Registrado . ' ' 
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The  only  known  copy  is  in  the  BibHoteca  Columbina  at  Se- 
ville. Its  discovery  was  announced  in  La  Espana  Moderna  for 
October  15,  1891,  and  by  Mr.  Harrisse  in  1892.  A  fac-simile 
was  issued  at  Seville  in  1892,  from  which  our  description  is 
taken. 


"M. — Quefta  e  la  hyftoria  della  inuentioe  delle  diefe  Ifole  di  Cannaria  In 
diane  extracte  duna  Epiftola  di  Chriftofano  Colombo  1  per  mefler  Giu 
liano  Dati  traducta  de  latino  in  uerfi  uulgari  a  laude  e  gloria  dela  cele 
ftiale  corre  z  aconfolatione  della  chriftiana  religioe  ^  apreghiera  del  ma 
gnifico  Caualier  mifer  Giouanfilippo  Delignamine  domeftico  familia 
re  dello  facratiffimo  Re  di  fpagna  Chriftianiffimo  a  di.  xxv.  doctobre. 
M.cccclxxxxiii. 

[In  the  end]  Joannes  dictus  Florentinus." 

"  This  is  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  islands  of  Canary  in  the  In- 
dies, taken  from  a  letter  of  Christopher  Columbus  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  the  common  tongue  by  Monsieur  Giulio  Dati  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  heavenly  Court  and  for  the  consolation  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
at  the  request  [with  the  permission]  of  the  honourable  Monsieur  Giovanni 
Felippo  del  Legnamine  of  the  household  of  the  most  sacred  and  most 
Christian  King  of  Spain,  on  October  25,  1493.  [At  the  end.]  John,  called 
'The  Florentine.'  "  > 

This  is  a  quarto  of  four  unnumbered  leaves,  with  double 
columns  on  a  page,  printed  in  Gothic  characters.  The  first  leaf 
of  the  verso  contains  sixteen  octaves  (stanzas),  leaves  i  and  2 
contain  thirty-six  octaves,  while  there  are  fifteen  on  the 
fourth  leaf.  The  present  copy  is  unique  and  imperfect,  pos- 
sessing only  the  first  and  fourth  leaves.  It  is  in  the  British 
Museum.^ 


'  Proctor  assigns  this  to  the  press  of  Johannes  Petri  de  Moguntia  at  Florence. 
Of  the  twenty-five  printers  in  this  city  during  the  fifteenth  century  this  one  alone  had 
Johannes  for  his  Christian  name.  He  published  II  Philocolo  di  Boccacci,  and  at  the 
end  one  reads,  "Magister  Petri  de  Moguntie  Scripsit  hoc  opus  Florentis  die  XII 
Novembris  MCCCCLXXII."  No  other  book  bears  his  name  until  1490,  when  he 
printed  Cavalca  Pungi  Lingua  in  connection  with  Laurentius  Matthtei  de  Morgianis. 
(There  is  a  copy  in  the  Author's  collection  of  incunabula.)  It  is  believed  by  the  best 
bibliographers  that  either  the  date  of  the  Boccaccio  omits  two  XX's,  or  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  its  date  of  copying.  In  no  other  book  is  he  called  Florentinus.  He  some- 
times subscribed  himself  Johannes,  or  Giovanni  Thodesco  da  Maganza. 

2  This  copy  belonged  to  the  Marquis  CostabiU  of  Ferrara,  and  when  his  library 
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"N. — La  lettera  dellifole  che  ha  trouato  nuouamente  il  Re  difpagna.  " 

The  above  title  is  found  on  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf.  The 
colophon,  which  is  also  found  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work, 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Finita  laftoria  della  iuetione  del 
le  nuoue  ifole  di  canaria  Tdiane  trac 
te  duna  piftola  dixpofano '  colobo  & 
p  meffer  Giuliano  dati  tradocta  di  la 
tino  1  uersi  uulgari  allaude  della  ce 
leftiale  corte  &  aconfolatione  della 
chriftiana  religione  &  apghiera  del 
magnifico  caualiere  meffer  Gioua- 
filippo  del  ignamine '  domeftico  f a- 
miliare  dello  illuftriffimo  Re  difpa 
gna  xpianiffimo  a  di  .xxvi.  docto- 
bre.     I4-93- 

Florentie." 

This  is  a  third  edition,  issuing  from  the  press,  according  to 
the  colophon,  on  the  day  after  the  issue  of  the  second  edition.  The 
text  of  this  edition  is  in  Roman  type.  It  is  a  quarto  of  four  un- 
numbered leaves,  with  two  columns  on  each  page,  containing 
sixty-eight  stanzas,  differing  in  spelling  and  in  text  from  the 
preceding  edition.  The  title  of  this  edition  is  above  an  elaborate 
woodcut,  representing  in  the  left  foreground  King  Ferdinand 
seated  upon  his  throne  on  land  intended  to  represent  Europe, 
while  in  the  background  are  three  caravels  approaching  islands, 
upon  which  appear  natives  and  their  habitations. 

This  copy  is  unique  and  perfect.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.^ 

Harrisse,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustissima,  quotes 
an  interesting  stanza  from  this  poem,  which  we  venture  to  re- 
produce, together  with  his  free  translation : 

was  sold  at  Paris  in  February  and  March  in  the  year  1858,  the  British  Museum  pur- 
chased it  at  the  ridiculous  sum  of  six  and  thirty  francs.  An  exact  fac-simile  on  paper 
is  in  the  Lenox  Library. 

'  This  stands  for  Christofano  Colombo. 

^  Gio  Filippo  dal  Legnamine  had  been  physician  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  He  had 
corrected  books  for  the  press  of  Ulric  Hahn  of  Rome,  and  other  important  printers. 

3  This  unique  copy  was  purchased  at  the  Libri  sale  in  Paris  by  the  British  Museum 
for  1700  francs.  There  are  exact  fac-similes  on  vellum  and  on  paper  in  the  Lenox 
Library. 
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"  Hor  vo  tornar  almio  primo  tractate 
^       dellifole  trovate  incognite  a  te 
in  q£t6  anno  prefente  qfto  e  ftato 
nel  millequatrocento  novatrate, 
uno  che  XPofan  colobo  chiamato, 
che  e  ftato  in  corte  der  perfecto  Re 
ha  molte  volte  quefta  ftimolato, 
El  Re  ch'  cerchi  acrefcere  il  fuo  ftato." 

"  Back  to  my  theme,  O  listener,  turn  with  me 
And  hear  of  islands  all  unknown  to  thee. 
Islands  whereof  the  grand  discovery 
Chanced  in  this  year  of  fourteen  ninety-three, 
One  Christopher  Colombo,  whose  resort 
Was  ever  in  the  King  Ferdinand's  Court, 
Bent  himself  still  to  rouse  and  stimulate 
The  King  to  swell  the  borders  of  his  State." 

This  Giuliano  Dati  must  rank  as  the  first  poet  to  occupy  him- 
self with  an  American  subject.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1445,  and  when  he  died  in  1524  was  Bishop  of  St.  Leone  in 
Calabria.  He  was  a  poet,  but  an  alert  poet,  a  true  Laureate, 
seizing  themes  of  immediate  interest  for  the  employment  of  his 
verse.  In  1494,  he  published  from  the  press  of  Eucharius  Silber 
at  Rome  a  poetical  composition  on 

Calculazione  DelV  Eclissi  in  Sole  e  Luna. 

He  also  wrote  in  Italian  verse  an  account, 

Diluvio  Awenuto  in  Roma  L'Anno  1449. 

He  published  in  rima  ottava,'  at  Rome,  a  continuation  of  his 

'  The  ottava  rima  of  Giuliano  Dati  is  only  a  paraphrase  in  Italian  of  the  Latin 
letter.  It  is  in  sixty-eight  stanzas,  the  first  fourteen  of  which  are  in  praise  of  various 
men  and  things,  among  which,  and  as  really  belonging  to  both  classes,  is  Alexander 

Borgia. 

"  Ma  chi  poteffi  leggere  nel  futuro 

duno  Alexadro  magno  papa  fexto 
della  fua  creatione  ilmodo  puro 

grato  a  ciafcuo  aneflu  mai  molefto, 
&  del  primanno  fuo  il  magno  mure 
che  no  glipuo  neffuno  effer  infefto 
fexto  alexadro  pappa  borgia  ifpano 
jufto  nel  giudicare  &  tucto  humano." 

"  But  in  the  future  men  shall  read  the  fame 
Of  Alexander,  Sixth  of  that  great  name; 
Of  his  election,  pure  of  every  guile. 
Hailed  by  the  world  with  an  approving  smile. 
Walled  about  from  his  first  papal  year 
With  general  love  and  reverential  fear; 
Benign  to  all,  Pope,  Borgia,  son  of  Spain, 
In  judgment  righteous,  and  in  heart  humane." 
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Indian  poem  entitled: 

//  Secondo  Cantare  delV  India.^  "  Delli  Huomini  e  Done  et  Animali 
Irrational!  Mostruosi — in  Roma  Lanno  Tertio  Dalexandro  Sexto."  ^ 

"0. — Hole  Trouate  Nouamente  Per 
El  Re  di  Spagna." 

This  edition,  printed  at  Florence,  is  dated  October  26,  1495. 
It  is  in  four  leaves,  and  a  unique  copy  is  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Trivulziana  at  Milan.  It  is  noticed  by  CancelKeri  in  his 
Dissertazioni,  page  153. 

"■P- — La  lettera  dellisole  che  ha  trouato  nuouamente  el  Re  dispagna." 
This  edition,  so  like  the  preceding,  was  also  printed  at  Flor- 
ence, under  the  same  date  of  October  26,  1495.     It  is  in  four 
leaves.     The  only  known  copy  is  in  a  private  library  in  New 
York. 

Q- — Eyn  fchon  hilbjch  lefen  von  etlichen  injzlen 
die  do  in  kurtzen  zyten  funden  jynd  durch  de 
ktinig  von  hifpania.  vnd  fagt  vo  grojzen  wun 
derlichen  dingen  die  in  de  jelbe  injzlen  jynd. 

This  is  the  first  German  edition  of  the  letter.  It  is  a  small 
quarto,  printed  in  Gothic  type,  consisting  of  eight  leaves,  the 
last  blank,  3  with  thirty  lines  in  a  full  page.  The  above  title  is 
on  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf,  and  is  over  a  woodcut,  in  a  plain 
border,  a  representation  of  the  Saviour  being  questioned  by  the 
Pharisees. 4  This  woodcut  is  repeated  on  the  verso  of  the 
seventh  leaf. 

On  the  recto  of  the  seventh  leaf  is  the  colophon: 

Getruckt  zu  strajzburg  vff  gruneck  vo  meister  Bartlomejz  kujtler  ym  iar. 

M.CCCC.xcvii.     vff  sant  yeronymus  tag.s 

< 

'  These  five  words  compose  the  title.  The  remaining  explanation  of  the  sub- 
ject, "The  men  and  women,  the  wild  animals  and  monsters,"  is  taken  from  the  colo- 
phon. It  is  noticed  by  Hain,  No.  5964,  who  assigns  it  to  the  press  of  Johannes  Be- 
sicken,  a  former  Bale  printer.  Harrisse  thinks  it  is  difficult  to  connect  Bale  and 
Rome  or  Bale  and  Italy.  We  do  not  take  this  view.  This  Johannes  Besicken  had 
partners  who  went  backward  and  forward  between  Bale,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

'  This  would  be  in  the  year  1494,  since  Alexander  VI.  began  his  pontificate  in 
1492.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Dati  consumes  some  of  his  choicest  lines  in  his 
Columbian  poem  in  eulogising  the  Borgian  Pope. 

3  The  copy  described  by  Hain  in  his  Repertorium  Bihliographicum,  No.  5493,  con- 
sisted of  only  seven  leaves.  The  text  ends  on  the  recto  of  the  seventh  leaf,  with  the 
woodcut  repeated  on  the  verso  as  in  the  Lenox  [formerly  the  Libri]  copy.  The  Lenox 
copy  contains  the  original  eighth  (blank)  leaf,  with  contemporary  MS.  notes. 

4  Harrisse  interprets  this  picture  as  "  L'arrestation  de  J&us-Christ  dans  le 
jardin."     {Christophe  Colomb,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36,  note  4.) 

s  This  would  be  September  30,  1497. 
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There  are  copies  of  this  edition  in  the  British  Museum '  and  in 
the  Huth  Library,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  and  in  the 
Carter-Brown  and  Lenox  Hbraries  in  America. 

The  reader,  in  patiently  following  this  bibliographical  excur- 
sion into  the  field  where  were  reproduced  the  different  printed 
editions  of  the  "  Letters  of  Columbus  "  announcing  the  discovery 
and  describing  the  first  voyage,  has  learned  something  of  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  world  in  this  event.  Books  may  be  printed 
in  the  first  instance  as  voluntary  contributions  to  the  public 
store,  without  a  desire  for  their  birth  and  without  support  for 
their  existence.  But  books  are  not  reprinted  except  in  response 
to  public  desire  and  public  interest.  We  know  of  no  other  work 
which  in  the  short  space  of  ten  or  twelve  months  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  passed  through  thirteen  editions  and  from 
the  presses  of  five  of  the  great  States  of  Europe.  The  most  strik- 
ing expression  of  popular  interest  is  exhibited  in  the  Roman  and 
Florentine  editions  of  Giuliano  Dati's  metrical  version  of  the 
letter.  Stately  Latin  was  for  the  scholar.  The  rima^ottava 
was  for  the  common  people.  While  the  Admiral  was  making 
his  way  back  to  La  Navidad,  threading  his  way  among  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  people  of  Florence  were  listening  to  the 
story  of  the  exploit  of  Columbus,  "of  the  islands  lately  found," 
and  of  their  strange  inhabitants.  This  story  was  told  in  run- 
ning verse,  and  the  verse  was  sung  upon  the  streets  of  that  old 
Etruscan  city.  The  Florentines  were  a  people  who  bought  and 
sold  and  got  gain,  and  in  the  tale  there  was  a  sound  of  gold  and 
an  odour  of  spices. 

'  Proctor,  in  his  Index  to  the  Early  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  quotes 
this  under  No.  755.  He  assigns  several  other  books  to  the  press  of  Barth.  Kiistler, 
but  in  each  instance  the  name  of  the  printer  is  wanting.  This  is  the  only  book  by 
this  printer  known  to  us  in  which  he  put  his  name.  He  may  have  been  a  patron  of 
printing  and  not  a  printer. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI 

THE  SPREADING  OF  THE  NEWS 

The  first  account  of  the  discovery  to  appear  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  the  Letter  is  found  in  the  1 503  edition  of  Ber- 
gomas's  Chronicle.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  event  as  worthy  of 
taking  its  place  in  a  pubHshed  historical  work.'  It  is  no  more 
than  a  reproduction  in  a  narrative  form  of  that  letter,  with  some 
additions  from  the  speeches  of  the  Spanish  Ambassadors.  Ber- 
gomas  gives  the  number  of  islands  named  by  Columbus,  but 

'  Many  were  the  casual  and  unimportant  references  to  Columbus  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  design.  The  allusion  to  the  discovery  and  to  the  Las  Indias  Remoia 
found  in  Los  Tratados  del  Doctor  Alonzo  Oriis,  printed  at  Seville  in  1493,  is  only  pass- 
ing praise  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  Nuremberg  Chronicle  cannot  be  cited  as  containing  any  reference  to  the  new 
discovery.  The  alleged  discovery  was  by  Martin  Behaim  of  Nuremberg,  and  by 
Jacobus  Carnus,  a  native  of  Portugal,  for  whom  it  was  claimed  that  they  crossed  the 
Equinoctial  line  and  sailed  to  a  place  where,  when  they  faced  the  east  at  noon,  their 
shadows  fell  to  the  right,  and  that  in  this  region  they  discovered  lands.  The  account 
is  a  spurious  interpolation,  as  Harrisse  points  out,  being  inserted  by  a  different  hand 
in  the  original  Latin  manuscript,  which  is  still  preserved  at  Nuremberg.  The  Nurem- 
berg Chronicle,  one  of  the  great  picture-books  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  interesting 
enough  without  regarding  this  passage  as  preserving  the  relation  of  a  genuine  dis- 
covery. The  curious  reader  will  find  the  passage  on  the  verso  of  folio  CCXC.  Some 
writers,  without  having  read  the  context,  have  reported  that  the  figure  on  the  recto 
of  folio  XII,  the  figure  representing  Homines  habentes  labium  inferius  ita  magnum  ut 
totam  faciem  contcgant  labio  dormientes,  was  really  seen  by  Behaim  in  the  lands  dis- 
covered by  him,  and  that  afterwards  people  with  the  convenient  lip  receptacle  were 
found  in  South  America.  The  Nuremberg  Chronicle  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  fifteenth-century  books,  and  probably  there  are  thirty  or  more  copies  in  America. 
Therefore,  like  the  first  folio  Shakespeare,  it  cannot  be  called  rare. 

The  reference  to  the  discovery  in  Zachary  Lileo's  book,  printed  at  Florence, 
April  7,  1496,  is  likewise  only  passing. 

The  anonymous  German  book.  No.  20  in  Harrisse's  Bibliothcca  Americana  Vetus- 
tissima,  is  undated  and  seems  to  have  been  printed  subsequent  to  the  year  1504. 

The  Stultifera  Navis  was  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Paris  by  Jean 
Philippes  and  Geoflfry  de  Marnef  in  1497.  Columbus  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  allu- 
sion to  the  discovery  is  only  passing,  but,  because  of  its  extreme  rarity,  we  give  in 
fac-simile  the  page  on  which  the  reader  will  find  the  passage.  An  example  is  pre- 
served in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  and  it  is  through  the  courtesy  of  its  directors 
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records  only  four  instead  of  five,  omitting  the  island  of  Juana. 
Where  Columbus  says  there  were  six  or  eight  species  of  palm 
trees,  Bergomas  is  able  to  be  more  definite,  and  to  say  there  were 


that  we  were  enabled  to  secure  this  reproduction.      The  reference  is  to  the  seven- 
teenth Une  on  the  left-hand  column. 

The  work  entitled  Stultifera  Navis  is  worthy  of  passing  notice.  It  was  a  satire 
upon  the  follies  of  the  age,  composed  and  first  printed  in  German  by  Sebastian  Brandt, 
a  native  of  Strasburg.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Bale  in  1494,  with  the  German 
title  Narrenschyff.  It  was  several  times  reprinted  in  German  at  Nuremberg,  Reut- 
lingen,  and  Strasburg,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Jacobus  Locher  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in  that  form  at  Bale  by  Johannes  Berg- 
man de  Olpe,  on  the  Kal.  Augusti,  1497.  This  was  reprinted  at  Augsburg  by  Joh. 
Schensperger,  Kal.  Aprilis,  1497.  As  the  printer  Schensperger  gives  praise  to  the 
printer  Olpe,  we  take  his  edition  to  be  subsequent.  The  year  ended  with  March,  and 
there  may  have  been,  as  with  the  Lyons  edition,  an  error  in  the  year.  There  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  by  Jacobus  Zachoni  de  Romano,  an  edition  dated  June  28,  1488. 
That  this  date  is  an  error  is  apparent  from  the  date  of  Locher's  letter,  which  is  1497, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  edition  carries  the  neavs  of  an  event  which  occurred  in 
1492.  It  is  because  of  this  item  of  news  that  we  are  interested  in  these  Latin  and 
French  editions.  We  find  on  the  verso  of  folio  Ixvi  in  our  example  of  the  Lyons  edi- 
tion, this  passage: 

"  Prestita  cofmographi  luftrat  documenta  Strabonis: 
Intactum  to  to  nil  finit  orbe  quidem. 
Quid  geometer  enim  tantas  in  pectore  curas 
Concipis:  incaffum  circulus  ifta  terit. 
Plinius  errauit,  quauis  spectabilis  auctor: 
Errores  varios  &  ptolomeus  habet. 
In  uanu  fiqtiide  multorum  corda  laborant: 
Rebus  in  incertis  quos  ita  fudor  agit. 
Antea  que  fuerat  prifcis  incognita  tellus: 
Exposita  est  oculis  &  manifefta  patet. 
Heiperie  occidue  rex  Ferdinandus:  in  alto 
.(Equorae  nuc  gentes  repperit  innumeras." 


Any  edition,  then,  carrying  this  passage,  whether  it  be  in  Latin  or  in  French, 
must  have  a  prominent  place  in  an  American  library. 

An  edition  of  the  cosmography  of  Pomponius  Mela,  arranged  by  Franciscus 
Nunez  de  la  Yerva,  and  printed  at  Salamanca  in  Spain  in  the  year  1498,  contains  this 
allusion ; 

"  Extra  iftas  duas  extremas  plurima  inueniutur,  nam  uerfus  occidens  fereniffimus 
hifpaniarum  rex  Ferdinadus  &  Helifabeth  terra  habitata  diftate  ab  occideti  p  XLV 
gradus  iienerut.     .  " 

(Harrisse,  No.  8,  Bib.  Am.  Vet.  Additions ^ 

As  to  the  Sabellicus, — 1498, — there  is  no  allusion  to  the  discovery.  It  is  only  in 
the  Enneades,  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1504,  that  the  account  of  the  discoveries 
is  found.  We  give  a  very  full  description  of  this  important  relation,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  take  its  place  after  the  present  work  of  Bergomas. 

In  a  little  tract  on  an  introduction  to  Cosmography,  by  Antonius  Nebrissensis  and 
(although  undated)  assigned  to  the  year  1498  by  Harrisse,  is  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
Antipodes: 

"  De  reliquo  huic  noftro  hemispherio  e  regioe  oppofito  quod  incolut  autichthores : 
nihil  certi  nobis  a  maioribus  nostris  traditum  est.  " 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  this  can  hardly  be  construed  into  a  reference  to 
Columbus  and  his  discoveries. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Coronica  de  Aragon,  by  Gaubert  Fabricius  de  Vagad,  printed 
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Fac-simile  of  The  Paris  Edition  [i497]  of  the  Stultifera  Navis. 
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seven.  The  island  of  women  is  called  Mateniena,  showing  that 
the  chronicler  had  taken  his  account  from  the  Cosco  Latin 
translation. 

On  the  recto  of  folio  a,  above  a  woodcut  in  which  are  some 
emblems  of  a  Church  dignitary,  we  read : 

"  Nouiflime  hyftorias  omniu  repercuffio 
nes  nouiter  a  Reuerendiffimo  patre  Ja 
cobophilippo  Bergomefe/  ordinis  He 
remitarum  edite:  que  Supplementum 
fupplementi  Cronicaru  nuncupantur. 
Incipiendo  ab  exordio  mundi/  vfcp  in 
Annum  salutis  noftre.     Mcccccij. 

"  Cum  gratia  g  priuilegio." 

at  Zaragoza,  September  12,  1499,  is  a  passage  in  which  there  is  a  brief  reference  to 
otro  mundo:  que  nueuatnente  descubre  la  genie  animosa  y  ia  valiente  de  Espana.  Colum- 
bus is  not  mentioned,  however. 

The  following  book,  printed  in  1503,  carries  a  passage  of  some  interest: 

"  Libro  en  q  efta  copiladas  algunas  bullas  de  nfo  muy  fancto  padre  cocebidas  en 
fauor  de  la  jurifdicion  real  de  fus  altezas  &  todas  las  pragmaticas  q  eftan  fechas  para 
la  buena  gouemacio  del  reyna  imprimido  por  madado  de  Juan  ramirez  efcriuano  del 
cosejo  del  rey  &  de  la  reyna  nueftros  fenores:  el  qual  fue  taffado  par  fus  altezas  &  por 
los  fenores  del  fu  confejo  a  un  caftellano  de  oro  cada  volumen  con  priuilegio  que  fus 
altezas  dierS  por  fu  carta  real  q  por  tiempo  de  cinco  anos  cotados  defde  primero  dia 
de  deziembre  defte  prefente  aiio  de  mill  &  quinientos  &  tres  fafta  fer  complidos  nin- 
guno  otro  fin  fu  poder  lo  pueda  imprimir  en  el  reyno  ni  fuera  del  ni  vederlo  fo  pena  de 
cinquenta  mill  mfs:  la  mitad  para  la  camera:  &  la  otra  mitad  para  el  dicho  Juan 
ramirez  &  de  perder  lo  q  ouiere  imprimido  o  vedido  o  imprimiere  o  vediere  o  touiere 
pa  veder  co  otro  tato  pa  el  dicho  Jtta  ramirez." 

"Book  in  which  is  compiled  some  Bulls  of  .our  most  Holy  Father,  conceived  in 
favour  of  the  Royal  jurisdiction  of  their  Highnesses,  and  all  the  Royal  ordinances 
which  are  made  for  the  good  government  of  the  Queen,  printed  by  the  order  of  Juan 
Ramirez,  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  the  King  and  Queen,  our  Lords:  which  was  valued 
by  their  Highnesses  and  by  the  Lords  of  their  Council  at  one  gold  castellano  for  each 
volume:  with  the  privilege  which  their  Royal  Highnesses  gave  by  their  Royal  order, 
that  for  the  time  of  five  years  counted  from  the  first  day  of  December  of  this  present 
year  1503  until  the  five  years  are  completed,  no  other  person  without  their  authority 
can  print  this  book  in  their  Kingdom  nor  outside  it,  nor  sell  it,  under  penalty  of  a 
fine  of  fifty  thousand  maravedis:  half  for  the  Treasury  and  the  other  half  for  the  said 
Juan  Ramirez  and  of  losing  what  shall  have  been  printed  or  sold,  or  what  shall  be 
printed  or  sold  or  shall  be  ready  to  sell,  as  likewise  belonging  to  the  said  Juan  Ramirez." 

Colophon  (according  to  Mendez  and  Clemencin) : 

"Fue  impreiTa  efta  obra  en  la  villa  de  Alcala  de  henares  por  Lanzalao  Polono 
imprimidor  de  libros  a  cofta  de  Johan  Ramirez  efcribano  del  Confejo  del  Rey  e  de  la 
Reyna  nueftros  Senores  a  quien  fus  Altezas  mandaron  tener  cayo  de  la  imprimir: 
acabofle  a  diez  e  feis  dias  del  mes  de  Noviembre  de  mill  e  quinientos  e  tres  anos." 

"This  book  was  printed  in  the  town  of  Alcala  de  Henares  by  Lanzalao  Polono, 
a  printer  of  books;  at  the  expense  of  Johan  Ramirez,  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  our  Lords,  whom  their  Highnesses  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  printing; 
finished  November  16,  1503." 

On  the  verso  of  folio  CXVIII  and  the  recto  of  CXIX  is  the  ordinance  of  June  22, 
1497,  informing  Columbus  that  criminals  of  both  sexes  are  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
mines  of  Espaiiola  and  other  islands  for  one  half  the  term  of  their  sentence.  This 
ordinance  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Book  of  Privileges. 


The  Spreading  of  the  News  n 

[Folio  451,  verso:] 

"  Explicit   Supplementum  Chronicarum    Diligenter  Et 

Accurate  Reuifum  Atque  Correctu.     Venetiis  Im 

prellu3  Per  Albertinu  De  LiHona  Vercelle 

fem.     Regna.     Leonardo  Loredano  Ve 

netiarum  Principe.     A  Natiui — 

tate  Chrifti.     M.ccccc. 

iii.     Die.     iiii.Maii. 

Cu3    Gratia    Et 

Priuilegio." 

The  book  '  is  folio  in  form,  and  is  simply  a  new  edition  of  Ber- 
gomas's  Chronicle  brought  down  to  the  year  1502.  It  contains 
the  first  printed  account  of  the  discovery  to  appear  in  a  history 
or  chronicle,  and  was  evidently  taken  from  one  of  the  Cosco 
Latin  editions.  On  the  verso  of  folio  441,  the  last  five  lines, 
running  through  to  the  eighteenth  Hne  on  the  verso  of  442,  is 
found  the  account  of  the  discovery. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  that  printed  in 
1506,  in  the  Lenox  Library  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Author. 


_  ,. ,  €Dc  quattuor  pmaximis  Jnfulis  f n  India  extra  otbem  nupcr  inucntfs. 
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'  Jacobus  Philippus  Bergamus,  of  the  distinguished  Foresti  family,  was  born  in 
Bergamo  in  1434.  In  1485  he  published  at  Brixia  a  Treatise  on  Illustrious  Women. 
His  great  work,  the  Supplementum  Chronicarum,  was  first  published  in  1483,  and  was 
printed  in  Venice  by  Bernardinus  de  Benaliis,  himself  a  native  of  Bergamo.  It  is 
brought  down  to  the  year  1482.  In  the  Brixia  edition  of  his  work,  De  Mulieribus 
Claris,  the  Supplementarum  Chronicarum  again  appears,  but  it  remained  for  the  edi- 
tion reprinted  at  Venice  by  Bernardinus  de  Benaliis  in  i486  to  issue  the  work  with 
illustrations,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  woodcuts  representing  cities,  some  of 
which  are  made  to  do  duty  several  times.  The  work  was  reprinted  in  Florence,  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  in  1488;  and  in  Venice  in  1490  and  1492.  In  1506  there  was  an 
edition  giving  for  the  second  time  an  account  of  the  Columbian  discovery.  Ber- 
gamus, the  author,  died  in  the  year  1518,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Augustines  in  Ber- 
gamo, of  which  Order  he  had  been  a  member. 
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f\ce5  Alexandrum  pro  pracftaodi  ex  mote  pontificf  obedienna.-fua  fn  orat/one  conre.  fcrdma 
flat!  fanr.Ferdinadus  igitur  capra  Betica  ^uincia.ne  fui  raihtes  ftrcnoiffimi  ocia  mar/  da  hiH- 
cerennChriltoforuro  columbum  fuas  daflls  Iraperatorera  cum  plurimis  miliribus  fta  pagno 
tim  ex  Gadibus  infulis  uerfus  orientem  adnauigare  iuffit.ut  orienri  oftenderet  quas  ui  ]a 
res  haberent  occidfuiiQiji ex  ipfis  locis  foIuens;infra  modicum  fpacium  in  indicu  ma-  chrifto 
re  profpero  nauigio  pcruenereiSi  in  fupradiftas  infulas  pcrucnirJn  quibus  numeru  hO'  for*)  nu 
ninura  raultitudinem  reperienirearara  infuhrurn  ipfe  claflis  impator  pro  fais  regib^  pec 
pofTeiTione pacifice  accepir.Er  fupradidlis  nominibus  eas  appellauic.Virimam  uat^  in  hyrpS' 
fulara  hyfpagnoIam:cura  appticuifTettiidens  ipfius  magntudinem  permaximam  :  cam  gpole  i 
non  infulamifed  ut continentem  cathay  prouinciam  eft arbitratus.In  ipfis  aut  mariti*  f^\x 
mis  Iittoribus:at^  confinibus  afleruit  Te  nulla  uidifTe  oppidatfed  uicos  per  paucos :  5:  mngni 
rufticana  praediaiquo^  incole  cum  primum  ipfius  milites  uidetunt;fuga  fe  furripierur.  tudine" 
Eoq?  in  loco.-cum  impator  nihil  noui  inueniflet  retrocedens:  ad  quendam  portum  re^  portus 
diit.Et  inde  ex  fuis  aiilitcs  quofdam  milites  ftrenuos  emitensMufTit  cxplorare ;  fiqaas  pYtimi 
arbes  in  medtterraneis  inucnirent.Qui  randcm  8i  ifti'inumeros  jnucnerunt  populosrK  flumia 
paruas  habitationes.HeiC  igirur  inrulae  omnes  cum  fint  f crracifliraae  hyfpagnola  loge  magna 
plusyn  prlmis  portus  habe?:g  reliquum  orbis  cbtiftiani:flam)na  in  ca  tam  uafta :  quae  niotes 
admirationerainducunt.lbicp  conrpiciuntur  montes  cxceIfi:arboribus  frondencibus  jnagni 
cdnfiti  ccelum  tangcntibustqua:  arefcunt  nun^:ai  tales(ut  ipfe  iropator  ait)erant  qua*  arbors 
lei  de  menfe  maio  apud  hifpanos  fum  uidere  folitustharum  Arborum  pars  ad  raaturita  mulrjc 
tern  alia  ad  fecunditatem  tendit  fecundum  earuradera  Arborum  qualitateraiibicj  aues  gues  ca 
cantus  perfonabant  de  menfe  Nouembrio:Septem  diucrfitatis  palmae  funttquas  uidere  nentes 
ftupor  edipinusipompa:  Nuces  a  noftris  diuerfa  funt.plamcies  magna :  Vuarum  copia  c|metlt 
magnaiMinerc  mctalloram  infinite.Gens  ilia  numerum  non  capit.ltcmiplahyfpania  jgfgj 
inrolamagnashjbetuallesnngentemc^  planiciera  feraaffimam  habet  non  minus  aio  paima/ 
meniorum  q  horomum  uruiaccoraodatam.Aquarura^iquac  Aurum  tenent:dulcis  cfl  jy^ 
auftus.Et  in  arboribus  repen'untur  frudlus  diuerfi  generis.Aromara  qaocp  quam  plurt  nirtal/ 
naatHaius  autem  infulx  6C  aliaram  quas  uidi  mares  &  foerafnae  nudi  funt.Malieiatn  ra  lorum 
men  aliqux.pudenda  fronde  quadam  Bombice  conrexta  uellanr.Ferri  &  omnis  generis  tnfnere 
aimorum  funt  expcrtestnatura  optime  difpofici  proccres  &  formofi:(ed  tiraore  quodaj  q^  ggj 
incredibili  Temper  aguntur.Hoc  genus  Armorum  peculiare  efl:uidelicet  pennae  Alitura  ^arum 
fumitatibusbacuIoruminfixazuruntur.Vc  igitur  me  tales  uiri  confpexetunt  falutem  peai' 
ftatim  pedibus  fibi  procurarunt.  Mifi  inquit  uiros  qui  eos  conuefiirent  :aIoquerentur:  ^^^^ 
hortarenturc^.ln  publicum  tutmatfm  ptodibammec  loquebantur.Ei  quanto  propin*  ^roraa 
quius  nos  cernebant:tanto  curiofilis  terga  dabant.Ei  ut  eos  in  amorem  allicere  polTera  ,3  ^^q,. 
multa  eis  elargitus  fum:  fed  nee  niuneruM:nec  amoris  uices  rependebanc.  Verum  poft<  mines 
quam  timorem  pofuerunt  munificentiores  fupra  id  q  credi  potefj  crga  nos  fafli  funt.  j^^jn 
Ita  91  omnia  efFundunt:5(profandant.FideIes  admodum  funt.  Aup^  pro  uitro  comuta  ^^^^^ 
bant;q>  apud  eos  uitro  nihil  efl  pracciofius.Deditcj  en,  ide^  iroperator  chrifloforuj  plu  jppQj^ 
limarquac  fecuro  detulerat  dona.Cum  eos  autem  quadam  beniuolentia  conciliafTef.Dc  timore 
roultis  eos  per  flgna  fcifcitatus  eft.  AfFipjpabant  fe  nunq  homines  ueftitos  uidifle :  ncc  jpfaria 
ct  huiufmodi  naues'  feu  trite raes.Qubrdam  autem  idem  imperator:uiolenter  rapuitrut  j^pnul 
hifpanicum  idioma  eos  doceret:8i  ipfi  De  ipforum  informare'fitur.  Tantam  denicp  ipfi  ^Qme/ 
Silueflres  homines  erga  chriftianos  podmodum  contraxerunt  beniuokntiam:ut  unde  Qicaaf 
cumcp  uocibus  magnis  conclamarent  8C  dicetent:  uenite  uenite  oranes:quia  6i.  ethereae  q^of^ji 
gentes  ad  nos  dercenderunt:urijntur  autem  hi  infulani  quibufdam  Scaphis  ad  nauigah  eorum 
diim  unico  ligno  confedh's:qu£  funt  curfu  uelocifTimo.Cum  quibus  fuas  exercent  met  qjQien 
caturasrRefFect  idem  imperator  eifdem  in  regionibus  duas  fore  infulas  feu  prouincias  (g,. 
quarum  alteram  Anam  uocant:cuius  Acole  omnes  caudati  nafcunt urJn  infula  ipfa  hy  Daaes 
fpagnolan'pfe  imperarct  in  quodam  oportuniore  locotin  quadam  uilla  peimaximatcuf  ^Q^^ia 
Natiuitas'domini  nomen  impofuerattpeculiarera  pofleflionem  pro  Regibus  Hyfpania  m^i 
rum  accepit.'6f  arcem  quandam  munitiiTimam  ibidem  £edificauit:quam  8L  omniarrao  caudati 
rum  genere:at<^ue  uiris  neceflariis-maniuit.  Quibus  6^  Garauellam  unam  6f  pro  aliis  atceeil 
conftruendis  tam  in  arte:quam  in  cxterisperitiflTmosdimific  artifices.  Qui  eueftigio  oit 
cum  eiufdem  infuls  Rege  Si.  caeteiis  maximam  contraxjt  amicitiam.Eardem  enim  g^n  ^ 
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res  more  ferfno  drgehrcs:ad  quandam  pollicfotem  uitam  redegft. 
o  ^ J"  eiTdem  quocp  infulis:quilqp  uni  tantura  coniugi  conquiefcit:  prxtet princeps  cai 

^  utginti  habere  licet. 
re  hfe  ^^^^'^^uteminfulaficappellataihabctquaddam  hominutn  genu?  fefocfffimuitir 
'  J  "  quutarnc  humana  uefcunrur.  Alias  enim  iniulas  traiicicntesrquaecumtp  habere  poflunt 
*'"'  rurripiunt:hi  focmineo  more  longos  defferunt  carnesriplis  etiarti  in  iudicis  regionibas 
tfnn "/  3l'a  quacdam  eft  infijla  mateniena  feu  marinien  appel]aia;in  qua  folum  foeminx  fine  ui 
ris  habitanr.Quaf  quidem  foeminc-c  nullum  fui  fexus  opus  exercere  dicuntur.  Vtuntui 
crcnim  quibufdsm  Arcubus  8i  Specolis  maniuntq^  fe  laminis  cneis  in  beJlo.  Cum  his 
uel jri  nmaronibus  coheunt  indi  infulani  tempore  ueris. 

Cln  his  ira<5  quattuor  prscdidlis  infulisridem  chriftoforus  impcraror  Rcgiat  clalfis  ma^ 
ximam  Aurroim  inuenifle  conteftatus  fuit.Sed  etiam  Aromara  cuiufcumq;  generis:ui 
delicct  Mafticis:pipcris:Alocs:6i  hebenum  lignum:ac  Reubarbarum:ar9  maxima  Bom 
bicijcopia  inucnirur.Ea  igitur  inditus  Rex  hifpaniis  diuino  munere:per  fuum  impera 
naf**u  ^°'"^"*  P"^^'<^"™  confecutus  eft-.arque  hadlenus  mortalium  aliquorum  uires  minime 
lier«  3rtingerc  potuere.Hoc  quidero:ipfe  impcrator  fe  uidiffe  Bi  perluftraflerac  pofleflionem 
r)c  aro  '^^'^  *""  Rf  gibus  3ccepiire;quadam  fua  Epirtola  conteftatus  eft.  Atcj  otatores  Regirpo 
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ABOUT  FOUR  VERY  LARGE  ISLANDS  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  IN  INDIA  BEYOND 

THE  [old]  WORLD 

In  this  year  [1492]  after  the  conquest  of  Granada  and  the  occupation 
of  it  by  the  renowned  Sovereigns  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  four  very  large 
islands,  namely;  San  Salvador,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion,  Ferdinand, 
and  Espariola,  beyond  the  world  [known  up  to  this  time]  were  discovered 
and  taken  into  possession  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  very  sagacious  and 
energetic  man,  the  commander  of  this  expedition.  Ambassadors  also  in 
their  addresses  the  year  aforesaid  testified  to  Pope  Alexander  of  his  great  and 
unfailing  devotion  to  the  Pontiff.  Therefore,  after  the  province  of  Betica 
had  been  subdued,  fearing  that  his  well-disciplined  veterans  would  soon 
become  demoralised  by  idleness,  Ferdinand  ordered  Christopher  Columbus, 
as  commander  of  the  expedition,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  sail  at  once 
from  Cadiz  to  the  islands  lying  to  the  westward  [facing  towards  the  east] 
that  he  might  show  the  East  what  resources  [military  strengths]  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  West.  Sailing  from  that  port  with  a  favourable  wind,  after  a 
short  voyage  they  reached  the  Indian  Sea,  and  came  to  the  above-men- 
tioned islands.  They  were  found  to  be  inhabited  by  a  numerous  population, 
and  the  Admiral  took  peaceable  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the 
King  and  Queen. 

He  also  gave  them  the  above-mentioned  names.     The  last  of  these 
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islands  is  Espanola.  When  he  had  landed  and  had  seen  the  great  size  of  it, 
he  believed  that  it  was  not  an  island,  but  mainland,  and  some  part  of 
Cathay. 

He  also  says  that  he  saw  no  large  towns  either  on  the  coast  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it;  only  a  few  villages  and  farm  buildings.  The  dwellers 
in  these  fled  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  soldiers.  Since  he  had  found  there 
nothing  of  importance  [nothing  new],  the  Admiral  returned  to  a  certain 
harbour.  From  there  he  sent  out  a  detachment  of  picked  men  [certain 
active  soldiers],  with  orders  to  search  and  see  if  they  could  find  any  towns 
inland.  These  at  length  found  an  innumerable  population,  but  living  only 
in  small  huts.  Now  while  all  these  islands  have  great  natural  resources, 
Espaiiola  is  by  far  the  most  productive  of  all. 

They  were  astonished  to  find  harbours  as  good  and  rivers  as  large  as 
those  of  the  old  world. 

Lofty  mountains  also  were  seen,  covered  with  dense  forests  which  seem 
to  touch  the  sky;  the  leaves  of  which  never  wither,  and  (as  the  Admiral 
himself  says),  "  are  such  as  I  am  accustomed  to  see  in  Spain  in  the  month  of 
May."  Here  was  green  fruit  on  some  of  these  trees,  and  ripe  fruit  on  others, 
according  to  each  kind  of  tree. 

Birds  were  singing,  although  it  was  the  month  of  November.  They 
found  seven  varieties  of  palms,  the  sight  of  which  filled  them  with  wonder; 
pines  and  fruits.  The  nuts  are  different  from  ours.  Grapes  are  abundant, 
and  there  are  inexhaustible  mines  of  metals.  The  inhabitants  cannot  be 
numbered. 

There  are,  moreover,  in  the  Spanish  island  great  valleys  and  a  spacious 
plain  of  rich  land  suited  both  for  grazing  and  tillage  [for  the  support  of 
both  cattle  and  mankind].  There  is  gold  in  the  sand  of  the  streams. 
The  water  of  the  streams  is  pure. 

And  on  the  trees  are  found  divers  kinds  of  fruit,  and  a  great  variety  of 
spices.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  and  of  the  others  which  I  have 
seen  go  naked,  both  men  and  women ;  but  some  of  the  women  wear  aprons 
[cover  the  pudenda]  woven  of  a  certain  vegetable  fibre.  They  have  no  iron 
and  no  weapons  of  any  kind.  The  people  are  well-built,  tall  and  hand- 
some, but  invariabl}^  timid  to  an  incredible  degree.  They  have  this  pecu- 
liar kind  of  armour,  namely,  birds'  feathers  fashioned  at  the  extremity  of 
sharpened  sticks. 

As  soon  therefore  as  the  men  saw  the  gleam  of  our  weapons  and  armour, 
they  at  once  sought  for  safety  in  flight.  I  sent  out  men  to  meet  them,  to 
talk  with  and  encourage  them.  They  came  out  in  companies  in  sight  of 
the  messengers,  but  would  not  speak  with  them;  and  when  they  saw  our 
men  approaching  too  near,  they  were  frightened  and  fled.  And  I  gave 
them  many  gifts,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  give  them  confidence.  But  they 
did  not  respond  either  by  the  exchange  of  gifts  or  by  becoming  friendly. 
But  when  at  length  their  fear  had  abated,  they  became  incredibly  liberal 
in  their  dealings  with  us.  They  brought  forth  everything  that  they  pos- 
sessed, and  manifested  the  utmost  confidence.     They  traded  gold  for  glass, 
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for  with  them  nothing  is  of  more  value  than  glass.  The  Admiral  also  gave 
them  many  gifts  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  Now  when  he  had  gained 
their  confidence  by  this  evidence  of  his  good  will  he  asked  them  many  ques- 
tions by  means  of  signs.  They  said  that  they  had  never  before  seen  men 
who  wore  clothing,  nor  boats  and  ships  like  ours.  The  Admiral  made 
prisoners  of  some  of  them,  in  order  to  teach  them  the  Spanish  language  and 
that  our  men  might  be  taught  theirs.  At  length  the  men  who  were  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  conceived  such  a  degree  of  good  will  towards  us,  that 
they  shouted  "Come,  all  come;  for  a  race  of  beings  from  the  sky  have 
come  down  to  us."  These  islanders  also  use  a  kind  of  canoe  made  of  a 
single  log,  which  is  very  fast  on  the  water,  and  in  which  they  transport 
their  produce  from  place  to  place. 

The  Admiral  also  says  that  there  are  two  islands  or  districts  in  those 
parts,  one  of  which  is  called  Anas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  born 
with  tails. 

The  Admiral  also  found  a  very  large  town  in  an  excellent  situation  on 
the  islands  of  Espanola,  which  he  named  Nativity,  and  took  it  as  the  per- 
sonal possession  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spam. 

Here  he  btiilt  a  very  strong  fort,  provided  with  every  kind  of  defences, 
and  left  a  suitable  garrison  in  it.  To  these  islands  he  also  sent  one  caravel 
and  some  of  his  best  artisans  to  build  others  both  in  this  stronghold  and  in 
other  places.  And  he  very  soon  became  on  terms  of  very  great  friendship 
with  the  chief  of  that  island,  and  those  of  other  islands.  For  he  brought 
their  people  who  were  living  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts  to  a  more 
civilised  mode  of  life. 

In  these  islands  each  man  is  contented  with  one  wife ;  but  the  chief  is 
permitted  to  have  twenty.  The  island  called  Charis  is  inhabited  by  a  very 
fierce  and  savage  race,  who  feed  on  human  flesh.  For  they  cross  over  to 
other  islands  and  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  everything  that  they  possess. 
They  let  their  hair  grow  long  after  the  manner  of  women. 

In  these  same  regions  of  India  there  is  also  a  certain  island  called  Ma- 
teniena  or  Matinie  in  which  women  only  live,  without  men.  These 
women  are  said  to  occupy  themselves  with  no  employment  which  usually 
belongs  to  their  sex.  They  make  use  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  protect 
themselves  with  bronze  coats  of  mail  in  war.  As  is  the  custom  of  the 
Amazons,  the  islanders  of  the  Indies  come  to  mate  with  them  in  the  spring 

of  the  year. 

In  these  four  islands  named  above,  Christopher,  the  Admiral  of  the 
squadron,  declares  that  he  found  a  great  quantity  of  gold. 

He  found  also  spices  of  every  kind;  that  is  to  say,  mastic,  pepper,  and 
aloes;   ebony  and  rhubarb,  and  a  very  great  abundance  of  cotton. 

These  things  then  the  renowned  King  of  Spain  accomplished  by  the 
grace  of  God,  through  the  agency  of  his  above-named  Admiral.  Until  this 
time  the  power  of  no  mortal  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  These 
new  regions  also  the  Admiral  himself  saw  and  explored  and  took  possession 
of  in  the  names  of  his  King  and  Queen.     He  has  declared  this  in  a  certain 
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letter.     And  the  Ambassadors  of  the  King  and  Queen  also  have  declared 
to  Pope  Alexander  that  these  things  are  so."  ■ 

In  the  year  1506,  on  February  17,  there  issued  from  the 
press  of  Johannes  Besicken  at  Rome,  Maffet  Raphcslis  V olaterrani 
Commentariorum  Urbanorum  octo  et  triginta  Lihri.  It  is  printed 
in  three  parts.  The  first  is  devoted  to  Geographia,  the  second 
to  Anthropologia,  and  the  third  to  Philologia.  On  the  verso  of 
foHo  clxix,  and  terminating  the  first  Part,  is  a  reference  to  the 
discovery  under  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Christopher  Columbus  saihng  from  the  straits  of 
Cadiz  in  the  year  1496.  It  is  of  no  interest  to  us  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  Columbian  discovery  finds  itself,  although  very  im- 
perfectly, recorded  in  this  geographical  work.  Moreover,  the 
date  here  given  for  the  discovery  had  a  part  in  confusing  some 
writers  as  to  the  time  of  that  event.  The  author  had  read 
Sabellicus,  from  whom  he  must  have  taken  his  allusion  to 
Daira.^ 

'  We  may  advise  the  collector  of  Americana  to  secure  this  edition  of  Bergomas's 
Chronicle  while  the  world  is  yet  in  ignorance  of  its  bibliographical  value.  The  Author 
found  his  copy  for  a  few  dollars. 

''  An  error  for  Parya  made  by  Sabellicus. 
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adut.Vtefi^ucrofcx^tataajfporismuditiauttcrcottidiecxIcgekucttgemascx 
ribp  pforaris  piedetes  hnC'Rex  leftica  defert'magna  mu{ico9i  turba  comitate  ncmme  tn 
ptcr  certos  adppinquatemulgSnececuidetaucadloquic''  Adioquetcsautoic  demifTo 
oppofitaqj  orimanu fan£ Infiincrcauc  rex nobilefq^ cr eman£  plebcs auc  tumulaf  cine 
re  caput  humerofcj^  fparla- Adorat  Idola  Incatatoibs  dcdi ti  fcribuc  ftilo  fcrrco  in  foliis 
BragmancS'       palma^  Iris  utunf  arabifis  8i  chaJdf  is  Bragmanes  coR^'pbi  fie  hodie  qq^  appcl  lati  uete 
rerctinetrimire^oiumapftinetiauiueceS'IudfosCna&hoccogcnuset  fiuxiOmale 
tradtactatcocraxpianoshonoratteifcpdcuiadecediJC'Cccc^:  Inglino^:  aducnariiq;  ne 
gociato^i  magna ibi copia  ex  Mecha:baby loniatf gypro igfia :ar omata  fidli lia  gc  mafcp 
uedetiia  Inter  hosGuzerati  qda  uocati  Idolatn  corporcq^  atri  abubula  ofoapfhnettbo 
uecj  occidere  nefas  pucattEflcj  hodie  puer  Indus'in  domoCardinalis  VI  y  xipcnefis  ex 
caregiocadued;>hacadeoobftinat9fupfl;iti6eutnuIlopad;oabduciqat-NL!Tnirutunt 
Vcnetisauf eis  -Mefe  aiit  noi^ebri  inde  naues  foluetes  metcib^  onerace  Mecham  tendii t 

mecropolim  inarabicolifcorcubi  corpus  MaumethilndeqcpBabylonemegyptipori: 
AlexadriarpoftrcmoVenetias'VerlusaiatmcditcrraneaiC^lIicutifinibs'Narfinoua 
eftroppidu  ecistelephatif<5  referta  inqua  Coiugcs  ai  uiro^fcpulchns  ctemam  -Hcc  igv 
oia  del  optimi  bcnignitate  SC  Hemanuelis  regisuircurenobis  patefiiclaiq  ia  ex  famapi> 
uulgata  ptim  etcx  ipius  regis  epFaquadadepreduntrg  ad  ultimunaues  cc-  xxxeo  mi 
fit  madas  uti  al  iquo  mode  Taprooana  qua  Gela  niic  uccat  explorec  quo  rade  cur  um 
qftc^dirigcrefpes crit baud longa^Sultanpautegypripcrciftu (ibi doles  uccfligal  reh> 
quo^i  ia  xpianosi  Alexadrca  hui'gfamcrcisadcuntiutpximisanisad  IuIhj  pontifice 
oratore  dcnuti4.tLi  mifi t  nifi  apftincat  fe  quoq^  Hierofblimiranii  iter  pibj tu^j •  HVl Vs 
irac^  laudis  ^muli  naur^hil^ani  q  fub  Fcrnadi  rcgisaufpiciis  agiitduce  Cbriflophoro 
Gslubo  Anno  Mccccxcvi  ^a  Gadibs  foluetes  ad  'Dccc  'milliar  ia  inter  Zephy  &  8i  auftr  ii 
Caiiaria  Infula  unaexfortunatisCanariarcppieriitCanibpmagnisufaitPlini^undenomen  accepjt 
ru paliidsCariotasferetibpnuce^pineaacmcllcrefcrtatNiicaiit  mea  Saccharucofi 
diat  Rurfiis  uero  a  Gadib?  pcgrinates  quii  p  fey  thie  clima  remigare  ^iberent'  p  Alcxa 
dre^  fere  paralcllii  nSad  Antoecos  ut  luiicani  fet  Perioccosntoscurludirigetes  die-xx> 
xiii 'plures  iuenerut  infulas  pa9i  f  t erfe  diftatcs  u Itr a  fortunatas-xx-fcr  e p t: bus  fi  t  as  Ex 
his  uni  Hifjsani?  nomeindiderexpliilcqj  «up  coftitucrctabas  uero  loana  C  anibula  la^ 
mnacaDairanoiaucrelnoibpaurnudiagiJttwpalma^jrrcndjbptetfticclorealbijhfr 
biscuctitatfmelegefmedeo:inqbufdaetanthrophagi.InCambuIaucro  Ainazomdu 
reptugenjjricetfineuirsdegijteostmca^lisadcerfentestarmisdeniqjrerecuetes'Peri 
bec&auriplurimuhccetferelocaifetpterofaquauiacbcnibiceleuprylinuuocafibonij 
cp  fulloniii  qd  uerzmij  appellat  "Monl  tra^n^de  qb?  ta  multa  fcriptor  ibp  1  icet  nuJq  mla. 

AdhosigTMaccdonulcuRomano9ineq5armaneq5nomcnpcnetrauere  Apforuautc 
uoces  puenide  qs  crcdatifet  credere  fas  elhetcnim  in  oem  terra  exiuitfcn'  co&  nifi  forte 

ex  H^ronymi fnia  uaticiniu  id  dies  iuculeci^apiac  ut  ia  plpicim' hoc  tpe  picntiffimos: 
rcgijambo^i  uirtuteac  jjuidetiaqadhosoisrelligiofosmilcrut  uiros-His  adcedit  Fcr 
nadi  regis  catholici  nouagloriaq  hocano-MD  Vdancm  aphricacu  PerroFernado 
minfaacimarisHefpilidlor^jportuSaraceno^imuniiiirimoEidibprcptcbribsmirace 
leritatepuirnrcceptofpcmplanedcdithuicfcculooempaulacimaphncacurcliquacr 
bis  ignotabarbanead  xpifynorideac  Romani  poncificisaudtontatc  brcui  tpedcucn^ 
turaW  FllsflS  GAEOGRAPHIAE. 

Fac-simile  of  Maffeus  Volaterranus,  Rome,  1506. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII 
THE  TITLE  TO  THE  NEW  INDIES 

As  Columbus  required  the  countenance  of  Princes  to  hold 
his  discoveries,  so  those  Princes  required  the  seal  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  not  absolutely  to  possess  but  to  maintain  in  peace  their 
sovereignty  in  the  New  World.'     There  were  two  Spanish  Am- 

'  The  attitude  of  the  Church  ought  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Its  exercise  of  uni- 
versal temporal  dominion  was  no  longer  recognised  or  urged.  Its  confessed  kingdom 
was  spiritual.  If  it  still  spoke  the  temporal  tongue,  the  obsolete  words  were  inter- 
preted spiritually  or  as  a  figure  of  speech.  The  expression  used  in  nearly  all  Bulls, 
Motu  propria  non  ad.  vestram  vel  alterius  pro  nobis  super  hoc  nobis  oblatcB  petitionis 
instantiam,  is  a  mere  form  and  without  significance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  at 
the  particular  instance  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  that  the  Pope  was  now  acting. 
Many  Christian  nations  regarded  the  Church  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
judicial  functions.  Where  could  there  be  found  a  more  acceptable  arbiter  than  one 
who  adjudicated  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  at  issue  ?  It  is  the  essence  of  author- 
ity. Spain  and  Portugal,  two  of  the  nations  most  devoted  to  the  Roman  Church, 
carried  to  its  Head  their  individual  interests  and  their  international  differences. 
Spain  was  not  unmindful  of  her  own  independent  sovereignty.  She  acknowledged 
no  temporal  control  by  the  Pope  over  herself.  No  nation  was  more  jealous  of  its 
rights.  Only  twenty  years  before  this,  she  had  thrust  away  from  her  coffers  the 
hand  of  Rome,  and  that,  too,  when  the  object  was  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  Cortes 
had  protested  against  the  appointment  by  Rome  of  foreign  priests  beneficed  upon 
their  people,  and  the  King  notified  the  Court  of  Rome  that  no  further  provision  would 
be  made  for  foreigners.  Rome  has  been  falsely  charged  with  arrogating  to  herself  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  absolute  temporal  dominion,  and  of  deliberately 
dividing  and  parcelling  the  new  regions  of  the  world  in  Africa  and  Asia  between  two 
favoured  nations.  Neither  of  these  counts  will  hold.  In  issuing  the  four  Bulls  the 
Pope  was  acting  as  arbiter,  and  whatever  division  of  territory  there  was  afterward 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  was  their  joint  act. 

When  forms  of  speech  become  common  they  lose  much  of  their  significance. 
Down  where  the  continent  of  North  America  is  thinking  of  breaking  away  from  its 
sister  on  the  south,  where  the  lands  of  Nicaragua  become  low  and  swampy,  not  many 
years  ago  was  a  tribe  half-Indian  and  half-negroe,  dignified  by  the  name  of  Moscos, 
or  the  Mosquito  Nation.  This  nation  once  had  title,  or  pretended  to  have  title,  to  much 
of  that  strip  of  territory  along  which  the  proposed  canal  would  have  to  pass.  In- 
deed, when,  years  ago,  Great  Britain  seized  the  Atlantic  port  of  Nicaragua,  the  reason 
given  was  the  "re-establishment  of  Mosquito  rights  and  authorities."  There  was  a 
breechless  Mosquito  chief  who  went  by  the  name  of  Robert  Charles  Frederick.     This 
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bassadors  representing  their  Sovereigns  at  the  Court  of  Rome, 
Bernardin  de  Carvajal  and  Ruiz  de  Medina.  To  these  men 
letters  were  immediately  forwarded  by  the  Sovereigns  instruct- 
ing them  to  communicate  the  discovery  to  the  Pope  and  to 
obtain  from  him  the  location  of  the  new  lands.'     This  power  of 

chief  transferred,  on  January  24,  1839,  whatever  title  he  possessed  to  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Shepherd,  whose  nationality  was  in  dispute,  and  the  Mosquito  Bull  began 
thus : 

"  We,  Robert  Charles  Frederick,  King  of  the  Mosquito  Nation,  of  our  special  grace 
and  of  our  certain  knowledge  and  jree  motion  have  given  and  granted  by  these  presents, 
sealed  with  our  seal,  and  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Samuel  Shepherd  " 

Should  the  United  States  come  into  possession  of  the  said  strip  of  land,  this 
deed,  or  a  copy  attested  by  Great  Britain,  may  be  found  among  its  titular  curiosities. 

'  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  special  embassy  sent  to  Rome  for  this 
purpose. 

Bernardin  de  Carvajal  was  born  at  Palencia  about  1456.  He  was  made  Bishop  of 
Carthagene,  and  afterward  was  named  Cardinal  of  Plasencia,  in  Spain,  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  He  was  a  brother  of  Garcia  Lopez  Carvajal,  a  correspondent  of  Peter 
Martyr.  In  Epistle  No.  155  (edition  1530),  written  to  Garcia,  Peter  Martyr  greatly 
extols  the  Cardinal.  Epistle  No.  161  is  addressed  to  him  personally  from  under  date 
of  June  II,  1495,  and  so  also  is  Epistle  No.  169,  from  Burgos,  October  5,  1496;  but,  on 
November  30,  1496,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding,  for  in  a 
letter  (Epistle  No.  170)  to  Pomponius  Laetus,  under  that  date,  Peter  Martyr  writes 
from  Burgos: 

"  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  smaller  fish, unless  they  escape  from  the  larger,  will 
be  devoured  by  them.  Bernard  Carvajal,  an  illustrious  Spaniard,  just  crowned  with 
the  Cardinal's  plume,  moved  by  jealousy,  thus  throws  himself  in  the  way.  He  seeks 
from  me  by  his  own  letter  that  whatever  from  this  time  on  I  write  to  my  friends  I 
shall  send  him  likewise.  It  is  not  proper  for  me,to  refuse  so  powerful  a  personage. 
He  has  agreed  to  communicate  to  thee  and  to  our  friends,  the  Bishops  of  Braga  and 
Pamplona,  whatever  thing  I  shall  write  to  him.  He  is  a  learned  man,  a  man  orna- 
mented with  the  highest  virtues.     He  will  not  lie." 

However,  this  same  Cardinal  had  a  way  of  advancing  his  interests.  He  held 
place,  sometimes  near  the  Papal  throne  and  sometimes  at  an  enforced  distance, 
through  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.,  who  had  made  him  Cardinal,  Pius  III., 
Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X. 

Cardinal  Bernardin  de  Carvajal  was  at  the  Court  of  Rome  since  December,  1484. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  excommunicated  by  Julius  II.  in  1511,  when  he  took 
part  with  the  Emperor  and  with  the  King,  Louis  XIL,  against  him.  The  monarchs 
called  the  Council  at  Pisa,  which  was  opened  September  i,  1511,  and  Bernardin  de 
Carvajal,  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  was  chosen  to  preside.  Most  of  the  prominent 
Cardinals,  fearing  naturally  to  take  sides  against  the  Pope,  were  absent;  but  enough 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Abbots  were  present  to  make  an  imposing  array.  The 
Pope  excommunicated  Cardinal  de  Carvajal,  and  placed  both  Pisa  and  Florence 
under  an  interdict,  the  former  city  being  subject  to  Florence,  and  the  latter  therefore 
held  responsible  for  its  delinquencies. 

When  Pope  Leo  X.,  on  October  11,  1521,  conferred  upon  England's  King,  Henry 
VIII.,  the  title,  Fidei  Defensor, — Defender  of  the  Faith, — the  name  of  Bernardin  Car- 
vajal, Cardinal  of  Spain,  appears  as  witness,  the  first  signature  directly  under  that  of 
the  Pope  himself.  The  original  Bull  was  mutilated  by  fire  in  the  year  1731,  but  it  is 
still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  same  Bernardin  de  Carvajal  delivered  an  oration  on  Wednesday,  June  19, 
1493,  on  the  text  from  Isaiah  xi.:  "  Vitulus  &  Leo  simil  morabuntur:  &  puer  paruulus 
minabit  eos":  ("The  calf  and  the  hon  shall  lie  down  together  and  a  httle  boy  shall 
watch  them."    This  was   at  once  issued  in  a  printed  form.     It  is  a  small   quarto 
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the  Pope  to  issue  donations  and  to  confirm  the  rights  of  kings 
and  princes  was  as  old  as  the  first  Councils  of  the  Church  when 
at  Aries  and  Nice  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  Sylvester,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  agreed  as  to  some  of  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  possessed  by  the  Church  and  the  Hierarchy.'  No 
Princes  ever  were  more  profuse  in  their  professions  of  loyalty 
to  the  Church  than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  They  fully  earned 
the  title  of  Catholic  Kings  bestowed  upon  them,  by  informal 
application,   in  these  very  donations.  ^     Herrera  makes  their 

of  eight  unnumbered  leaves.  In  the  verso  of  the  sixth  leaf,  at  the  sixteenth  line, 
one  reads: 

"  Subegit  quoc5  fub  eis  XPs  fortunatas  infulas,  quaa  fertilate  mirabile  efle  conftat. 
Ondit  &  nup  alias  incognitas  verfus  Indos  qug  maxime  ac  plene  orbfmundi  pciofis 
existimant:   &  XPo  p  regios  Tternuntios  brevi  pariturse  credtmt." 

"And  Christ  subjugated  under  them  the  Fortunate  Islands  whose  fertility  has 
been  discovered  to  be  something  wonderful.  And  He  has  given  them  lately  other 
islands  unknown  toward  the  Indies  which  may  be  regarded  exceedingly  and  fully 
among  the  most  precious  things  in  the  world.  And  it  is  believed  that  they  will  shortly 
be  acquired  for  Christ  by  the  Royal  Agents." 

This  is  the  earliest  reference  to  the  new  discovery  made  in  any  oration  or  sermon, 
and  is  important  as  showing  that  there  existed  even  at  the  very  first  reception  of  the 
news  a  distinction  between  Cathay  and  the  Indies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  region  in 
which  the  discoveries  actually  lay,  that  is,  toward  the  Indies. 

This  qviarto  is  assigned  by  Hain,  No.  4545,  to  the  press  of  Stephanus  Plannck; 
and  by  Panzer,  Denis,  and  other  bibliographers  to  the  press  of  Besicken  or  Silber. 
Proctor,  we  think  correctly,  assigns  it  to  the  press  of  Plannck.  The  copy  in  the 
British  Museum  is  No.  3715  in  Proctor's  Index.  Henry  Harrisse  bought  for  a  few 
francs  a  fine  example  of  this  rare  book. 

'  The  donation  of  all  Italy  by  Constantine  to  Sylvester  has  been  denied  by  many. 
The  Prefecture  of  Italy  had  consisted  of  three  dioceses, — Italy,  Illyricum,  and  West 
Africa.  The  diocese  of  Italy  comprised  two  viceroys,  the  one  under  the  Vicar  of 
Rome,  the  other  under  the  Vicar  of  Italy,  with  a  residence  at  Milan.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  324  Constantine  was  said  to  have  been  baptised  by  the  Pontiff,  and  four 
days  afterward  to  have  placed  the  whole  of  Italy  under  the  control  of  Sylvester  I.  as 
a  reward  for  the  favour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Church.  The  instrument  of  dona- 
tion is  by  many  regarded  as  not  genuine.  Twelve  copies  of  this  instrument  were 
once  in  existence, — no  two  of  them  alike.  It  appears  from  two  constitutions  issued 
by  him  that  in  the  spring  of  324  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  and  not  at  Rome.  Most  of 
the  old  writers  report  that  Constantine  was  baptised  at  Nicomedia,  when  he  lay  at  the 
point  of  death.  We  presume  that  those  who  hold  to  the  donation  would  have  West 
Africa  go  with  Italy,  and  the  islands  in  the  Ocean-sea  go  with  West  Africa. 

^  There  is  doubt  respecting  the  exact  time  when  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  first 
received  this  title.  Gerdnimo  Zurita  and  some  other  Spanish  historians  give  the 
close  of  the  year  1496  as  the  date  of  the  grant.  In  a  letter  (Epistle  158,  edition  of 
1530,  where  it  is  wrongly  dated  MCCCCXCVIII)  written  to  the  Archbishop  of  Gran- 
ada, and  dated  from  Alcala,  February  13,  1495,  Peter  Martyr  says  that  he  proposes 
thereafter  to  call  his  Sovereigns  by  that  title,  since  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  Pope  Alexander  VI.  for  their  services  already  performed  in  conquering  the 
infidels  and  propagating  the  faith.  While  in  the  two  Bulls,  beginning /nier  Cetera,  of 
May  3  and  4,  1493,  the  Sovereigns  are  designated  as  Catholic  Kings,  they  are  not  so 
called  in  either  the  Bull  Eximiae  Devotionis  of  May  3  (4) ,  1493,  or  the  Bull  issued  Sep- 
tember 26,  1493.  In  the  document  issued  by  Alexander  VI.  under  date  of  June  25, 
1493,  appointing  Father  Bernardo  Boil  to  ecclesiastical  duties  in  Espaiiola,  allusion  is 
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Majesties  intimate  in   a  letter  to  the  Pope  that  their  title  to 
the  new-found  territory  had  been  pronounced  by  great  scholars 
good  and  sufficient,  yet  as  dutiful  children  of  the  Church,  they 
did  not  propose  to  advance  farther  in  the  matter  until  their 
rights  should  be  confirmed  by  his  Holiness.     There  is  nothing 
but  the  unsupported  statement  of  Herrera  for  this  unusual  self- 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  and  it  is  not 
likely  they  ever  expressed  themselves  in  such  a  manner /     Her- 
rera declares  that  the  Ambassadors  were  to  say  to  the  Pope  that 
the  discoveries  had  been  made  without  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  Portugal,  and  that  Columbus  had  been  particularly 
charged  by  the  Sovereigns  not  to  come  within  one  hundred 
leagues  of  the  Mine  of  Gold  or  of  Guinea  or  of  any  other  port 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese.     Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
from  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  a  Bull  was  issued  under  date  of 
May  3,  1493.     This  was  followed  by  a  supplementary  document, 
also  in  the  nature  of  a  Bull,  dated  May  4,  1493,  ^.nd  on  the  same 
day  a  third  was  issued,  all  three  relating  to  the  same  subject 
and  all  defining  the  donation  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns.     Na- 
varrete  published  Bulls  I.  and  II.  in  the  year  1825.     Bull  No. 
III.  was  first  published  in  Solorzano's  De  Indiarum  Jure.''     We 
may  regard  the  Bulls  published  by  Solorzano    as    authentic 

made  in  the  preamble  to  the  CathoHc  Kings;  but,  later,  when  he  speaks  directly  of 
his  most  dear  son  Ferdinand  and  his  most  dear  daughter  Helizabeth,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon,  of  Aragon  and  Granada,  they  are  not  called  the  Catholic 
Kings.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Bull  issued  November  i6,  1501,  we  read,  Alexander 
Episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  Carissimo  in  Christi  Filio  Ferdinando  Regi  et  Caris- 
sime  in  Christo  Filice  Helizabeth  Regine  Hispaniarum  Catholicis,  Salutem  et  Apostoli- 
cam  Benedictionem.     Here  is  a  clear  use  of  a  titular  expression  in  an  address. 

'  Harrisse  attributes,  on  the  strength  of  Burchard,  a  tone  of  haughty  censure  for 
the  Pope  on  the  part  of  Lopez  de  Haro,  speaking  the  sentiments  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  oath  of  filial  obedience  on  the  Floral  Field  at 
Rome,  June  12,  1493.  The  reference  to  certain  of  the  Papal  States  harbouring  the 
Moors  seems  hardly  capable  of  being  construed  into  reproach,  and  the  allusion  to  the 
offices  may  relate  to  the  grievance  Spain  long  entertained  in  forcing  on  that  country 
foreign  priests.  We  apprehend  Alexander  VI.  discovered  nothing  impertinent  or 
defiant  in  the  oration  of  De  Haro.  Surely  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  aught  but  iilial 
obedience  in  the  sermon  delivered  by  Bernardin  de  Carvajal  a  week  later.  If  this 
latter  oration  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  they  were  humble, 
obedient,  and  grateful  children  of  the  Church, 

^  Johannes  de  Solorzano  Pereira — Disputationem  de  Indiarum  Jure  Sive  de  Justa 
Indiarum  Occidentalium  Inquisitione  et  Retentione. 

Tribus  Libris  comprehensam.  Matriti  (Madrid).  1629-1639,  foho,  2  vols. 
(See  vol.  i.,  p.  612.) 

This  work  was  reprinted  at  Lyons  in  1672,  folio,  2  vols.,  and  a  new  edition  was 
issued  at  Madrid  in  1777,  folio,  2  vols. 
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and  as  accurately  reproduced  in  his  work.  The  author  distinctly 
declares  of  No.  II.,  Hactenus  Alexander  VI.  Cujus  Bulla  Origin- 
alts  in  Regiis  Archivis  Servatur.  If  this  statement  is  correct, 
the  original  Bull  No.  II.,  known  as  the  Bull  Inter  Cetera,  and 
probably  the  others,  just  as  they  came  from  the  Vatican,  were 
as  late  as  1629  preserved  in  the  royal  archives  of  Spain  '  or  in 
the  archives  of  the  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies.  There  are 
four  Papal  instruments  or  Bulls  relating  to  the  first  discovery, 
of  interest  to  the  student.  These  are  generally  called  the  Co- 
lumbian Bulls,  and  they  are  distinguished,  as  was  the  custom 
with  like  instruments,  by  their  opening  words. ^ 

There  have  been  few  publications  which  have  puzzled 
scholars  more  than  these  Bulls,  three  of  which  were  issued 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  each  other,  all  pertaining  to  the 
same  subject,  and  to  all  appearances  perfectly  capable  of  being 
incorporated  in  a  single  document.  The  originals  of  these 
Bulls  no  longer  exist.  As  we  propose  to  examine  the  authorities 
for  these  Bulls  and  afterward  to  describe  them,  it  will  be  well 
first  briefly  to  identify  them. 

No.  I.  is  the  Bull  Inter  Cetera,  dated  May  3  (Quinto  Nonas 
Mali),  1493- 

'  In  his  work,  PoUtica  Indiana,  first  printed  at  Madrid  in  1648,  in  folio, — it  being 
only  a  corrected  or  enlarged  translation  of  his  first  work, — Solorzano  speaks  of  the 
Bull  being  in  the  Archivos  del  Real  Consejo  de  las  Indias, 

'  These  Papal  Bulls  are  commonly  distinguished  in  history  by  the  opening  words 
of  their  text  immediately  after  the  form  of  salutation.  Thus  the  Bull  of  May  3  and 
the  first  one  of  May  4  are  known  as  the  Bulls  Inter  Cetera,  while  the  third  Bull  is  to 
be  distinguished  as  the  Bull  Eximice  Devotionis.  Bull  No.  4,  dated  September  26, 
1493,  is  known  as  the  Bull  Dudum  Siquidem. 

The  name  Bull,  or  Bulla, — a  bubble, —  was  given  to  the  official  piece  of  lead  or 
capsule  of  wax,  round  or  oval  in  shape,  which  marked  the  authority  of  Pope,  Em- 
peror, or  Lord.  To  each  of  the  Papal  Bulls  was  attached  a  leaden  bulla,  hanging 
from  the  parchment  document  in  threads  of  red  and  saffron-coloured  silk.  The  docu- 
ment was  then  sealed  with  a  seal  of  coloured  wax,  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  suspended 
by  a  ribband  of  green  silk  and  bearing  the  sign  and  signature  of  a  certain  apostolic 
notary.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  Bull  No.  II.  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Privileges  of 
Columbus,  and  such  undoubtedly  were  the  first  and  the  third  documents,  or  Bulls 
No.  I.  and  No.  III.  A  Bull  was  sometimes  familiarly  called  codex  sub  plumbo.  A 
Bull  might  have  a  seal  of  gold  instead  of  lead,  as  was  the  case  when  Charles  IV.,  in 
1356,  issued  his  golden  Bull. 

A  Brief  was  a  Papal  document  issued  generally  under  less  important  circum- 
stances, and  without  a  leaden  seal.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  Pope's  name  and 
Episcopus  servus  servorum,  etc.,  it  generally  began,  Perpetuam  rei  ynemoriam.  The 
Bull  was  dated  Anno  incarnationis  Dominicm,  and  the  Brief,  ylniio  a  nativitate  Domini. 

Pagina  refers  to  the  actual  document  itself.  It  may  contain  only  a  paragraph, 
or  it  may  include  any  number  of  folios. 
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No.  II.  is  the  Bull  Inter  Cetera,'  dated  May  4  (Quarto  Nonas 
Maii),  1493. 

No.  III.  is  the  Bull  Eximice  Devotionis,  dated,  according  to 
Solorzano,  May  4,  1493  (May  3,  Quinto  Nonas  Maii,  in  Vatican 
Register) . 

No.  IV.  is  the  Bull  Dudum  Siquidem,  dated  September  26 
(6  Kal.  Oct.),  1493. 

Bulls  I.,  II.,  and  III.  are  of  especial  interest.  These  were 
issued  at  Rome  May  3  and  May  4,  1493,  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  each  other,  and  delivered  to  a  messenger  who  imme- 
diately set  out  for  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  who  must  have  arrived 
by  May  28,  1493,  o^  which  day,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  Sover- 
eigns seem  to  have  read  their  title  and  to  have  understood  their 
rights  and  powers.  Duplicates  of  these  Bulls  were  kept,  or  the 
original  drafts  were  retained  from  which  the  finished  documents 
were  made.  These  were  filed  away  or  retained,  as  in  our  County 
Clerk  offices,  until  such  time  as  the  clerks  in  the  Vatican  could 
copy  them  into  the  Register.  The  Papal  Registers,  or  Letter 
Books,  preserved  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Holy  See,  at  the 
Vatican  Palace  in  Rome,  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve  thou- 
sand folio  volumes,  written  partly  on  parchment  and  partly  on 
paper.  What  are  known  as  the  Lateran  Registers  include  some 
twenty-three  hundred  volumes,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  Bulls 
and  Letters  of  the  Popes  from  the  time  of  Martinus  V.  to  the 
reign  of  Gregory  XVI.,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  141 7  to 
1 83 1.'  Presumably,  where  there  was  no  urgency,  the  Bulls  or 
Letters  would  be  copied  into  the  Registers  before  their  de- 
livery, but  we  imagine  the  process  of  copying  was  so  slow  that 
it  was  easier  to  make  duplicates  at  the  time,  and  then,  at  the 

'  Not  only  are  there  certain  forms  and  expressions  which  are  common  to  almost 
all  Bulls,  but  we  have  found  a  number  issued  by  the  predecessors  of  Alexander  VI., 
which,  like  these  under  discussion,  begin,  after  the  usual  form  of  salutation,  with 
Inter  Cetera,  Eximice  Devotionis,  and  Dudum  Siquidem.  The  Bull  issued  by  Alexander 
VI.  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  on  November  i6,  i ^oz,  commences  EximicB  Devotionis. 

^  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  volumes  are  devoted  to  recording  the  petitions 
and  requests  of  potentates  and  individuals  between  the  year  1352  and  1831.  Two 
thousand  volumes  contain  the  Bulls  and  Letters  of  the  Popes  from  the  yean  198  to  1600. 
Such  documents  or  registers  as  might  belong  to  a  period  prior  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  are  forever  lost.  The  Avignon  period  (1316-1417)  is  contained  in  350  vol- 
umes. The  liberality  of  Pope  Leo  XIII..  himself  a  scholar,  has  opened  the  classified 
records  of  the  Vatican  to  students.  The  reader  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  there 
are  still  vast,  unexplored  fields  of  documents  which  one  day  will  be  accessible  and 
which  will  illuminate  history. 
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convenience  of  the  clerks,  to  transcribe  them  in  the  volumes. 
In  the  year  1893  Mr.  J.  C.  Heywood  of  Rome,  Italy,  issued  from 
the  Vatican  Press  a  book  of  fac-similes  of  important  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  America.     The  following  is  its  title : 


DOCUMENTA  SELECTA 

E 

TABULARIO    SECRETO    VATICANO 
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ROMANORUM  PONTIFICUM 
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TESTANTUR 
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ITA   SUNT   ADORNATA 
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DISTRIBUERENTUR 
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Bulls  I.,  II.,  and  III.  are  photographed  in  this  book  from 
the  original  Registers  in  the  Vatican,  and  we  have  reproduced 
them  here  in  exact  fac-simile.  Bull  IV.  is  not  on  record  in  the 
Vatican.  Bulls  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  are  found  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  a  work  entitled  Disputationem  de  Indiarvm  Ivre,  by 
Johannes  de  Solorzano  Pereira,'  printed  at  Madrid  in  1629.  It 
is  in  two  folio  volumes  from  the  press  of  Franciscus  Martinez, 
but  only  the  first  volume  concerns  us.  Bull  II.  will  be  found 
on  pages  608,  609,  and  610;  Bull  III.  on  pages  612  and  613; 
Bull  IV.  on  613  and  614. 

In  the  year  1825  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  his  Coleccion  de  Los  Viages  y  Descubrimientos . 
In  volums  ii.  of  this  Coleccion  are  published  Bulls  I.  and  II. 
Bull  I.  is  taken  from 

Copia  Antigua  en  el  Real  Archivo  de  Simancas  entre  las  Bullas 
sueltas,  Legajo,  num  4,  corregida  de  mano  del  Bachiller  S  aimer  on, 
que  tuvo  cargo  de  las  escrituras  latinas  del  Patronato  Real  en 
tiempo  de  los  Reyes  Catdlicos  y  del  Emperador. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  Navarrete  could  not  find  the  original 
Bull  No.  I.,  with  its  leaden  seal  and  silk  threads.  Bull  II.  is 
given  by  Navarrete,  who  says  in  parentheses  ("Original  en  el 
Archivo  de  Indias  en  Seville  ")■  Navarrete  then  proceeds  to 
give  a  Spanish  translation,  Segun  la  Publicd  Don  Juan  de  Solor- 
zano en  su  Politica  Indiana.  If  we  assume  that  the  Spanish 
historian  Navarrete,  instead  of  copying  his  text  from  Solorzano, 
really  had  before  him  the  original,  which  he  says  was  then  (182  5) 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  it  is  the  last  account  we 
have  of  this  famous  original,  and  scholars  have  searched  for  it 
in  vain. 

Directly  after  Bull  II.,  Solorzano  publishes  Bull  III.,  in- 
troducing it  into  print  for  the  first  time.  He  says  of  this  Bull, 
Eodem  ipso  die  edita,  qua  superior,  Catholicis  regihus  ea  omnia 
privilegia  condedit,  etc.  The  Bull  issued  above  is  the  Inter 
Cetera  Bull  of  May  4,  and  this  Bull  III.  is  dated  in  Solorzano 
Quarto  Nonas  Maii,  or  May  4,  1493-  It  is  plain  then  that  Solor- 
zano made  no  error  or  slip  of  the  pen  when  he  gave  the  date  as 
May  4,  since  he  says  it  was  issued  the  same  day  as  No.  II.,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  original  Bull  read  Quarto  Nonas  Maii, 
and  not  Quinto  Nonas  Maii,  May  3,  as  in  the  Vatican  Register. 

'  Known  in  bibliography  simply  as  Solorzano. 
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Solorzano  then  proceeds  to  give  Bull  IV.,  dated  September 
26,  or  Sexto  Kalend.  Octobris  1493.  The  original  of  Bull  IV.  is 
not  to  be  found,  nor  is  it  recorded  in  the  Vatican  Registers.  It 
is,  however,  generally  accepted  as  genuine,  and  we  give  it  here 
in  its  proper  place,  as  we  find  it  in  Solorzano.  That  author  does 
not  take  into  account  Bull  I.,  issued  May  3,  perhaps  regard- 
ing it,  as  some  later  writers  have  regarded  it,  as  simply  a  draft  of 
the  principal  Bull.,  issued  the  following  day,  and  to  which  it 
bears  so  great  a  resemblance.  We  may,  then,  go  back  for  our 
authority  to  two  sources, — the  Vatican  Registers  and  the  Spanish 
historian,  Juan  Solorzano.  The  former,  other  things  being 
equal,  would  take  authoritative  precedence  over  the  latter. 
The  one  is  a  secret  but  official  register ;  the  other  is  an  open  but 
authorised  record.  Solorzano  began  his  investigations  under 
the  instructions  and  authority  of  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  pious  Philip,  and  continued  and  finished  his 
labours  under  Philip  IV  When  ready  for  the  press,  his  book 
had  to  pass  both  the  censorship  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers, 
receiving  their  permission  to  pass  out  into  the  world  embodied 
in  type,  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  and  the 
Ro^^al  Licentiates.  These  powers  do  not  vouch  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  documents  found  within  the  covers  of  the  work,  but 
they  give  a  certain  substantial  stamp  to  the  good  faith  and 
honour  of  the  author. 
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In  reproducing  the  fac-similes  of  Bulls  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  we 
have  followed,  not  the  order  adopted  by  Heywood,  but  the 
actual  order  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Registers. 

Bull  I.,  Inter  Cetera,  dated  Quinto  Nonas  Maii  (May  3)  is 
recorded  as  follows : 

Bull  L, Register  Vaticanis,  Tom.   775 — begins 

continues 


on 

verso 

of  folio 

42 

recto 

'* 

43- 

verso 

43- 

recto 

44. 

verso 

44- 

recto 

45- 

verso 

45 

concludes 

Bull  II.,  Inter  Cetera,  dated  Quarto  Nonas  Maii  (May  4), 
1493,  is  thus  recorded: 

BullIL,  Register  Vaticanis,  Tom.  777,  begins         on  recto  of  folio  192. 
"       "  "  "  "         "      continues    "    verso    "     "     192. 

recto  193. 

"      "  "  "  "         "      concludes   "    verso  "     "      193. 

Bull  III.,  EximicB  Devotion-is,  dated  Quinto  Nonas  Maii  (May 
3),  1493,  is  thus  recorded: 

Bull  IIL,  Register  Vaticanis,  Tom.  879,  begins  on  recto  of  folio  234. 

"  "  "  "         "       concludes  on  recto  of  folio  235. 

There  is  a  third  source  of  authority  for  one  of  these  Papal 
instruments.  Bull  II.,  the  second  of  the  Bulls  Inter  Cetera,  dated 
Quarto  Nonas  Maii,  May  4,  1493.  This  is  found  in  the  Codex, 
or  Book  of  Privileges,  compiled    by  Columbus   himself.     The 
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Codex,  or  book  containing  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of 
the  Admiral,  was  prepared  in  his  own  house  in  the  city  of  Se- 
ville, on  Wednesday,  January  5,  1502.  Among  the  documents 
inserted  in  the  book  was  a  certified  copy  of  a  transcript  of  Bull 
II.  This  transcript  was  made  in  the  house  of  Peter  Garsie, 
Bishop  of  Barcelona,  on  Friday,  July  19,  1493,  and  the  Bishop 
certifies  that  it  was  made  directly  from  the  original: 

"  To  you  and  to  each  of  you  we  make  known  by  these  presents  that  we 
have  had  in  our  hands,  held,  handled,  seen  and  diligently  inspected  the 
Apostolic  Letters  of  our  most  Holy  Father  and  Lord  in  Christ,  the  Lord 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  by  Divine  Providence,  Pope,  with  his  true  Bull  of 
lead  hanging  therefrom  in  threads  of  red  and  saffron  coloured  silk,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  Court,  &c,  &c." 

This  Barcelona  transcript  was  again  copied  in  the  city  of 
Seville,  on  December  30,  1501  (wrongly  dated  in  the  Codex, 
1502),  under  the  eye  and  by  the  authority  of  Pero  Ruys  Mon- 
tana, Apostolic  Notary.  It  was  this  second  copy,  the  transcript 
of  the  ■  transcript,  which  the  Admiral  had  with  him  at  his  house 
on  the  fifth  day  of  January  in  the  year  1502.  The  first  tran- 
script, and  the  second  as  well,  will  be  found  to  depend  for  au- 
thority on  the  clause  found  in  most  important  Bulls: 

"  Veruin,  quia,  difficile  foret  presentes  litteras  ad  singulas  quasque  loca  in 
qtiibus  expediens  fuerit  deferri,  volumus,  ac  motu  et  scientia  similibus 
decernibus,  quod  illarum  transumptis,  manu  publici,  notarii  inde  rogati 
subscriptis  et  sigillo  alicujus  personae  in  ecclesiastica  dignitate  constitutas, 
seu  curiae  ecclesiasticae,  munitis,  ea  prorsus  fides  in  judicio  et  extra  ac  alias 
ubilibet  adhibeatur,  quse  presentibus  adhiberetur,  si  essent  exhibits  vel 
ostense." 

"But  since  it  would  be  very  difficult  that  these  letters  should  be  pub- 
lished in  all  those  places  in  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  carry  them,  we 
wish  and  by  like  motion  and  knowledge  we  decree  that  copies  of  these  sub- 
scribed by  the  hand  of  a  public  notary  and  by  the  seal  of  sorae  person 
holding  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  by  the  seal  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  the 
same  faith  in  places  of  judgment  and  beyond  and  in  other  places  shall  be 
accorded  them,  as  would  be  accorded  these  [originals]  if  they  should  be 
exhibited  or  shown." 

The  transcript  discloses  that  D.  Galletus  was  the  scribe  who 
wrote  out  the  original  Bull  to  which  was  affixed  the  leaden  seal 
and  silken  threads.  This  is  the  same  scribe  whose  name  is 
appended  to  Bulls  II.  and  III.,  but  as  these  differ  in  chirography, 
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it  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  whose  hand  was  the  original  Bull 
II.  to  the  Sovereigns.  It  has  the  signatures  of  both  L.  Amer- 
inus  and  L.  Podochatarus,  either  one  or  both  of  whom  collated 
the  original  with  the  Vatican  record.  However  this  may  be, 
notwithstanding  the  Apostolic  Notary's  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  transcript  with  the  original,  there  are  a  hundred 
discrepancies,  all  unimportant,  but  which  show  that  either  the 
transcript  did  not  agree  with  the  original  or  that  the  original 
was  not  correctly  copied  on  the  Vatican  Register.  Both  ex- 
planations are  likely  to  be  true. 

The  presence  of  this  Bull  in  the  Codex,  or  the  Book  of  Priv- 
ileges, of  Columbus  may  lead  the  reader  to  conclude  that  it  is  the 
only  important  promulgation  of  the  Pope,  and  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  conflict  between  it  and  another  or  others,  it  should 
have  preference  because  of  incorporation  among  the  documents 
and  papers  considered  by  Christopher  Columbus  as  securing  him 
his  rights  and  privileges.  The  reason  Columbus  had  it  intro- 
duced here,  we  imagine,  is  simply  that  in  it  the  Pope  alluded  to 
him  as  Christophorus  Columbus,  a  inan  worthy  and  much  to  he 
com-mended  and  well  fitted  for  so  great  an  undertaking:'  This 
passage  appears  in  no  other  Bull,  and  in  the  Paris  example  of 
the  Codex  some  hand  has  drawn  underneath  these  commend- 
atory words  a  mark  in  red  ink.  Indeed,  Columbus  himself  did 
not  accept  the  limitations  of  its  most  important  provision. 
Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  the  presence  of  this  particular  Bull  in 
the  Codex  has  no  significance  beyond  the  Papal  recognition  of 
his  merit  and  services,  and  his  own  desire  to  perpetuate  for 
posterity  these  laudatory  words. 

Bull  I.,  dated  May  3,  and  the  first  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Vatican  Register — volume  775,  folios  42-45 — opens  with  the 
Pope's  declaration  that  among  other  things  acceptable  to  God, 
the  most  important  were  the  spreading  of  the  CathoHc  religion, 
the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  subjection  of  barbarous  nations 
and  their  introduction  into  the  true  faith;  then  recognising  the 
CathoKc  Sovereigns  as  Catholic  Kings,  he  recites  the  purpose 
existing  in  their  minds  for  some  time  before  the  conquest  of 
Granada  of  searching  for  and  discovering  some  remote  and  un- 
known islands  and  lands  not  hitherto  found  by  others  in  order  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  profess  the  CathoHc  faith,  but 
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which  purpose  was  delayed  in  its  execution  by  the  conquest  of 
Granada;  the  conquest  of  Granada  being  accomplished,  the 
Spanish  Sovereigns  are  declared  to  have  despatched  Christopher 
Columbus  to  find  these  remote  lands,  in  a  sea  in  which  no  one 
had  hitherto  navigated;  and  that  through  Divine  aid,  he  did 
find  certain  most  remote  islands  and  continental  lands  in  west- 
ern regions  toward  the  Indies,  which  no  one  had  before  found, 
and  in  which  there  were  many  inhabitants  going  naked  but 
fitted  for  conversion;  the  said  Columbus  had  caused  a  strong- 
hold to  be  built,  leaving  in  it  Christians  who  were  to  guard  it 
and  search  for  other  remote  islands  and  lands ;  and  in  the  islands 
already  discovered  are  gold,  spices,  and  other  precious  things; 
all  these  things,  particularly  the  spreading  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
induced  the  Pope  to  give,  concede,  and  assign  to  the  Spanish 
Sovereigns  all  and  singular  the  lands  and  islands  discovered  and 
to  be  discovered  by  their  messengers  which  were  not  or  might 
not  be  under  the  dominion  of  any  Christian  ruler;  the  Sover- 
eigns were  ordered  to  send  to  the  said  lands  good,  learned,  and 
competent  men;  no  one  of  whatsoever  rank,  degree,  or  quality 
was  to  go  to  the  said  islands  and  lands  after  that  they  should 
have  been  discovered  and  taken  into  possession,  for  trading  pur- 
poses or  for  any  other  purpose,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  Sovereigns;  it  is  then  declared  that  since  the  Portu- 
guese kings  had  obtained  grants,  privileges,  and  concessions  in 
parts  of  Africa,  Guinea,  and  the  Mine  of  Gold,  and  had  discov- 
ered and  acquired  other  islands,  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  were  to 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  assuredly  as  if  they  were  all  ex- 
pressed and  inserted  in  the  present  Bull  and  the  Pope  extended 
and  enlarged  these  privileges  to  them ;  this  was  followed  by  the 
Non  Obstante  clause  which  appears  in  nearly  all  Papal  letters; 
and  this  in  turn  by  the  equally  customary  authority  to  make 
copies  of  the  Bull  for  convenient  reference. 

This  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  resume  of  the  document.  Some 
have  regarded  this  as  an  unpromulgated  instrument,  the  matter 
in  the  succeeding  Bull,  Inter  Cetera,  being  considered  as  covering 
the  same  ground  and  as  being  more  definite  in  its  terms.  Some, 
on  the  other  hand,  regard  this  as  the  definitive  document  to 
which  the  others  were  emendatory.  Whatever  its  after-influ- 
ence or  status,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  formal 
Papal  utterance.     The  registers   in   all  probability  were  not 
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written  up  until  long  after  the  original  documents  had  been 
issued,  and  then  from  duplicates  which  to-day  are  either  lost  or 
exist  in  unknown  corners  of  the  vast  repository  of  books  and 
documents  in  the  Vatican.  If  this  Bull  had  never  been  promul- 
gated, it  would  never  have  been  entered  on  the  Register.  If  it 
was  rendered  null  and  void  by  some  subsequent  utterance,  that 
utterance  must  have  issued  the  same  day,  or  the  following  day, 
in  Bulls  II.  and  III.,  and  the  short  interval  would  have  been 
ample  to  prevent  its  entering  the  official  record.  It  has  all  the 
indications  of  a  formal  document.  Indeed,  of  the  two  docu- 
ments, Inter  Cetera  Bull  I.  is  more  elegantly  and  carefully 
entered,  with  more  signs  of  formality  than  Bull  II.  Besides  the 
signature  on  the  sinister  margin  opposite  its  opening  sentence 
of  L.  Podochatarus,  the  Pontifical  Secretary,  it  bears  four  at- 
testing signatures,  that  of  the  scribe,  N.  Casanovi ;  the  collator, 

A.  de  Campania,  and  the  witnesses,  B.  Capatinus  and  D. 

Bull  II.  was  entered  with  only  the  signature  of  its  scribe,  D. 
Galletus,  and  its  collator,  L.  Amerinus  The  scribe  records  that 
it  was  attested  by  either  himself  or  Amerinus  on  behalf  of  the 
Reverend  in  Christ,  A.  Moccialis.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
Spanish  Sovereigns  received  Bull  II.  it  bore  more  signatures 
than  appear  on  the  Register,  but  so  likewise  did  Bull  I.,  or  any 
Bull  which  was  formally  inscribed  on  parchment.  We  are  only 
speaking  of  the  formalities  of  entry,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
original  Vatican  Registry  indicates  that  of  the  two.  Bull  I.  was 
more  fully,  carefully,  and  formally  entered  than  Bull  II.  But 
that  it  was  formally  promulgated  is  evident  from  the  language 
of  Bull  III.,  in  which  it  is  said  that  certain  matters,  prout  in 
nostris  inde  confectis  litteris  plenius  continetur, — as  is  contained 
more  fully  in  our  Bulls  heretofore  issued.  We  conceive  a  littera 
confecta  to  be  a  document  finished  and  complete,  and  therefore, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  In  this  case,  of  course,  it  was  not  yet 
in  the  hands  of  its  destined  recipients,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  was  promulgated  and  was  possessed  of  legal  life. 
As  we  shall  presently  point  out,  it  is  our  belief  that  Bull  III.  was 
subsequent  in  its  issue  to  both  the  Bulls  we  have  here  numbered 
I.  and  II.,  but  in  any  event  it  was  subsequent  to  Bull  I.,  and 
therefore  referred  to  it  as  an  existing,  living  document.' 

'  The  plural  form,  littercB,  was  often  used  in  its  collective  sense,  referring  to  the 
contents  of  a  single  document,  but  generally  as  preinsertcB  or  prcssenies  litierce,  as  ad 
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We  notice,  first,  that  Alexander  VI.  knew  that  the  Spanish 
Sovereigns  for  some  time  before  the  conquest  of  Granada  had 
entertained  the  purpose  of  searching  for  "remote  islands  and 
lands  remote  and  unknown."  This  must  have  been  interesting 
intelligence  to  Columbus.  If  the  Admiral  believed  this,  how 
cruel  must  have  seemed  the  despair  of  his  waiting  and  the  cold 
deferring  of  his  hopes!  The  Pope  knows  nothing  of  the  grand 
idea  of  Christopher  Columbus,  of  the  conception  of  his  purpose, 
of  the  never  faltering  fidelity  to  that  project.  The  credit  of  the 
discovery  all  goes  to  the  Sovereigns.  Sic  vos  non  vohis!  The 
Pope  declares  that  the  lands  for  which  the  Sovereigns  were 
contemplating  a  search  were  unknown  lands,  therefore  they 
were  not  the  lands  to  which  Marco  Polo  went,  the  lands  Paolo 
Toscanelli  described,  the  lands  for  which  Columbus  himself  said 
he  was  searching.  But  the  title  to  these  lands  already  dis- 
covered was  bestowed  upon  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  and  they 
were  to  have  such  other  lands  as  their  messengers  might  dis- 
cover when  those  messengers  or  captains  had  discovered  them. 
They  were  to  have  title  to  the  lands  already  discovered  per 
nuncios  vestros  or  to  he  discovered  in  the  future  per  nuncios  vestros. 
What  is  this  but  title  by  discovery?  Grotius  himself  never 
made  so  plain,  so  beautiful  an  exposition  of  this  law  now  pro- 
mulgated from  the  seat  of  St.  Peter.  That  there  may  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  grant,  when  a  clause  is  inserted 
to  secure  the  possession  and  complete  enjoyment  of  these  lands  to 
Spain,  all  persons  of  whatever  degree  or  station,  except  those 
holding  authority  from  the  Sovereigns,  are  forbidden  to  go  ad  in- 
sulas  et  terras  prcsditas  postquam  per  vestros  nuntios  seu  ad  id  misses 
inventcB  et  receptee  fuerint, — to  the  said  islands  and  lands  after 
that  they  shall  have  been  discovered  and  after  that  they  shall  have  been 
possessed  by  your  messengers  or  by  those  sent  for  that  purpose.  Not 
only  by  the  express  terms  of  this  grant  were  the  lands  to  be  dis- 
covered first,  but  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  discovery,  they 
must  be  possessed,  that  is  to  say,  occupied.     An  international 

suos  prcEsentes  littercB  exhiherenlur .  Still,  there  are  instances  where  the  word  litierm  is 
used  for  a  Papal  document  itself  without  a  qualifying  phrase;  but  here  again  the 
instances  happen  to  be  found  in  Briefs  rather  than  in  Bulls.  We  have  at  hand  a  vol- 
ume printed  in  the  year  1490,  containing  a  collection  of  Papal  documents  issued  from 
the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  III,  in  1145  to  the  year  1490  in  the  interests  of  a  certain 
religious  Order,  in  which  subjects  referred  to  as  in  letteris  include  grants,  privileges, 
and  prohibitions  promulgated  in  several  separate  previous  Bulls.  The  phrase,  in- 
confectis  letteris,  certainly  suggests  two  or  more  separate  documents. 
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court  of  to-day  could  not  make  a  more  just  award.  That  his 
Holiness  had  in  mind  the  occupation  or  actual  possession  as 
pre-requisite  to  the  validity  of  title  is  suggested  by  his  reference 
to  the  fortress  at  La  Navidad,  which  he  understood  to  be  a  set- 
tlement and  headquarters  for  expeditions  searching  for  other 
lands.  The  Sovereigns  were  to  have  their  possessions  con- 
firmed to  them  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  largeness  as 
those  held  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  regions  of  Africa,  Guinea, 
and  the  Mine  of  Gold  had  been  confirmed  to  them.  In  all  the 
provisions  of  this  Bull  the  reader  will  find  no  limitations  of  terri- 
tory, no  demarcation  line,  no  division  of  the  world.  While  the 
lands  discovered  by  Columbus  are  said  to  be  in  the  Western 
regions  toward  the  Indies,  the  lands  to  which  title  was  guaranteed, 
so  far  as  the  expression  of  any  limitation  is  concerned,  might  lie 
anywhere  in  the  wide  world,  provided  no  other  Christian  prince 
held  them  in  dominion.  By  inference,  the  lands  to  be  discov- 
ered in  the  future  should, be  in  the  direction  and  somewhat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lands  already  discovered  and  occupied, 
that  is,  in  the  Western  regions  and  toward  the  Indies ;  yet  this  is 
not  stated  in  the  grant.  But  the  important  point  to  which  the 
reader's  attention  is  particularly  directed  is  the  enunciation  by 
what  was  then  the  highest  earthly  authority  of  the  doctrine  of 
title  by  right  of  discovery  and  occupation.  Discovery  was  not 
of  itself  sufficient.  The  lands  discovered  must  be  occupied. 
The  title  to  the  new  islands  and  lands  in  the  Western  regions 
rested  on  discovery  and  on  occupation.  The  new  lands  were 
not  a  gift  from  the  Pope  except  in  the  language  of  the  ritual. 
The  Pope  simply  announced  his  award  based  upon  an  actual 
performance  and  dependent  upon  future  performances  by  those 
to  whom  the  award  was  made.' 

'  This  Bull  I,,  as  it  stands  and  stripped  of  its  mediaeval  phraseology,  is  a  mag- 
nificent document,  an  enlightened  utterance  securing  for  an  active  nation  the  fruits 
of  its  enterprise  and  preserving  for  another  nation  the  enjoyment  of  its  acquired  rights. 
Nor  was  this  doctrine  new.  In  the  grants  to  the  King  and  Prince  of  Portugal,  made 
many  years  previous,  they  were  to  have  title  to  lands  when  invenientur  et  acquirentur. 
Immediate  possession  came  with  discovery,  but  acquirere  conveys  an  idea  of  obtaining 
something  beyond  that  already  in  possession. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

THE  SECOND  PAPAL  BULL 
BULL  II 

On  the  following  day,  May  4,  1493,  the  Pope  issued  a  second 
Bull,  also  beginning  with  the  words  Inter  Cetera,  and  which  was 
largely  copied  from  the  one  preceding.  This  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  Demarcation  Bull.  It  traverses  in  its  early  part  the 
same  ground  as  Bull  I.,  except  that  Christopher  Columbus  is 
called  a  worthy  man,  much  to  be  commended  and  fitted  for  so  great 
an  undertaking,  words  which  seem  adequate  for  a  faithful  sailor 
in  the  forecastle,  but  scarcely  warm  enough  for  a  Pinzon  or  a 
De  la  Cosa.  The  lands  actually  discovered  are  called  islands 
and  continental  lands,  and  are  described  as  in  the  Ocean-sea,  and 
not  as  per  partes  occidentales  ut  dicitur  versus  Indios,  as  in  the 
first  Bull.  Then  is  inserted  the  clause  giving,  granting,  and 
assigning  to  the  Sovereigns  and  their  heirs  and  successors, — 

"  .  .  omnes  insulas  et  terras  firmas  inventas  et  inveniendas,  detectas  et 
detegendas,  versus  occidentem  et  meridiem,  fabricando  et  constituendo 
unam  lineam  a  polo  artico,  scilicet  septentrione,  ad  polum  antarticum, 
scilicet  meridiem  sive  terra  firma  et  insulae  inventas  et  inveniendae  sint 
versus  Indiana  aut  versus  aliam  quamcumque  partem:  quae  linea  distet  a 
qualibet  insularum  quae  vulgariter  nuncupantur  de  los  Azores  et  Cabo- 
Verde  centum  leucis  versus  occidentem  et  meridiem,  ita  quod  omnes  insulas 
et  terrse  firmae  repertae  reperiendae,  detectae  et  detegendise,  a  praefata  linea 
versus  occidentem  et  meridiem  per  aliud  regem  aut  principiem  christianum 
non  fuerint  actualiter  possessas  usque  ad  diemnativitatisdomininostri  Yhesu 
Christi  proximas  praeteritum  in  quo  incipit  Annus  prsesens  MCCCCLXXXX 
tertius,  quando  fuerunt  per  nuntios  et  capitanes  vestros  inventae  eliquas 
praedictarum  insularum 

all  the  islands  and  continental  lands  found  and  to  be  found,  dis- 
covered and  to  be  discovered,  toward  the  west  and  south,  establishing 
and  constituting  a  line  from  the  Arctic  Pole,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  North, 
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to  the  Antarctic  Pole, that  is  to  say,  to  the  South,  including  the  continental 
lands  and  islands  found  and  to  be  found  which  are  toward  India  or  toward 
whatsoever  part  it  may  be,  which  line  may  be  distant  from  whatever  one  you 
may  wish  of  the  islands  commonly  known  as  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde 
one  hundred  leagues  toward  the  West  and  South ;  and  so  we  do  give  and 
assign  by  the  terms  of  this  present  Bull  all  the  islands  and  continental 
lands  found  and  to  be  found,  discovered  and  to  be  discovered  from  the 
same  line  toward  the  West  and  South,  not  actually  possessed  by  any  other 
King  or  Christian  Prince,  even  to  the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  last  past,  from  which  begins  the  present  year  1493,  when 
some  of  the  aforesaid  islands  have  been  found  by  your  messengers  and 
captains     .     .     . " 

The  Bull  then  preserves  the  Jus  QucBsitum  of  any  Christian 
Prince  who,  under  previous  donations,  grants,  and  assignments, 
actualiter  prcBJatis  insulas  aut  terras  firmas  possederit  usque  ad 
prcBdictum  diem  Nativitatis  Domini  Nostri  Yhesu  Christi.  This 
last  passage,  inserted  purposely  at  this  point  in  this  Bull  where 
the  main  passage  is  merely  a  quotation  from  Bull  I.,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  interpretation  of  this  document,  and 
to  it  we  will  presently  revert.  The  order  is  then  repeated  for 
the  sending  of  pious  and  skilled  persons  to  the  new  lands  for  the 
conversion  of  the  inhabitants.  Next,  all  persons  of  whatsoever 
condition  or  rank,  are  strictly  prohibited  from  going  without  the 
special  licence  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns, — 

".  .  .  ad  insulas  et  terras  firmas  inventas  et  inveniendas,  detectas  et 
detegendas  versus  occidentem  et  meridiem,  fabricando  et  constituendo 
lineam  a  polo  artico  ad  polum  antarticum,  sive  terrte  firmse  et  insula  in- 
ventae  et  inveniendae  sint  versus  Indiana  aut  versus  aliam  quamcumque 
partem,  quae  vulgariter  nuncupantur  de  los  Azores  et  Cabo  Verde  centum 
leucis  versus  occidentem  et  meridiem,  ut  praefertur 

"  .  .  .to  the  islands  and  continental  lands  found  and  to  be  found,  dis- 
covered and  to  be  discovered,  toward  the  west  and  south,  establishing 
and  constituting  a  line  from  the  Arctic  Pole  to  the  Antarctic  Pole  whether 
the  continental  lands  and  islands  found  and  to  be  found  are  toward  India 
or  toward  any  other  or  toward  whatsoever  part,  which  line  may  be  dis- 
tant from  whichever  you  may  wish  of  these  islands  which  are  commonly 
called  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde,  one  hundred  leagues  toward  the  West 
and  South,  as  aforesaid     .     .     ." 

The  prohibitive  clause  no  longer  contains  the  provision 
found  in  the  first  Bull  that  persons  are  forbidden  going  to  the 
islands, — 
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"prasditas  postquam  per  vestros  nuntios  seu  ad  id  missos  inventse  et 
receptae  fuerint":  "after  that  they  shall  be  found  and  occupied  by  your 
messengers  or  by  those  sent  for  that  purpose." 

Here,  then,  is  the  injustice  done  Portugal,  and  which  we 
beHeve  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  issuing  the  same  day  of 
Bull  III.,  which  in  a  measure  corrected  the  injustice.  In  Bull 
I.,  Portugal  was  not  obliged  to  have  actually  been  in  possession 
and  occupation  of  all  the  territory  to  which  she  believed  herself 
entitled  under  the  Papal  grants,  and  the  Spanish  Sovereigns 
were  only  protected  in  their  discoveries  after  that  they  were  in 
actual  possession  and  occupation.  In  this  second  Bull  the 
Portuguese  are  to  be  protected  only  when  in  actual  possession 
and  occupation  prior  to  December  25,  1492,  and  the  Spanish 
Sovereigns  were  protected  from  encroachment  even  on  lands 
not  yet  actually  found,  possessed,  or  occupied  by  them,  and 
this  last  immunity  is  accentuated  by  the  omission  of  the  vital 
words  found  in  Bull  I.  Alexander  VI.  was  a  Spaniard.  He  had 
been  a  successful  lawyer  before  the  elevation  of  his  uncle,  Calix- 
tus  III.,  to  the  Chair  invited  him  to  ecclesiastical  honours.  He 
knew  the  use  of  words  and,  observing  the  clerical  insertion  of 
certain  phrases  which  hampered  Spain  but  protected  Portugal, 
it  would  seem  he  changed  in  his  second  Bull  these  passages  so 
that  Portugal  was  no  longer  justly  protected  and  Spain  had 
larger  liberty.  In  the  first  Bull  Portugal  was  protected  against 
Spanish  princes,  sailors,  merchants,  wherever  her  discoveries 
had  been  made.  In  the  second  Bull  she  was  compelled  prac- 
tically to  have  colonised  any  islands  in  that  territory  prior  to 
Christmas  Day  in  the  year  1492.  It  was  an  ex-post-facto  law  at 
best,  since  the  Papal  statute  only  was  passed  four  months  later, 
on  May  4,  1493.  In  the  first  Bull  Spain  was  to  have  title  only  to 
what  she  found  and  possessed  and  occupied,  and  what  she  in  the 
future  should  find,  possess,  and  occupy.  In  the  second  Bull  she 
should  have  whatever  she  found,  unless  shebeheld  in  those  regions 
a  monument  bearing  date  previous  to  December  25,  1492,  and 
which  had  been  set  up  and  was  then  surrounded  with  the  homes 
of  colonists  sent  out  by  some  Christian  Prince  (Portugal). 

We  are  aware  that  Richard  Eden,  who  first  put  this  Bull 
into  English  in  1555,"  and  others  since  him,  read  quando  fuerint 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Eden,  in  his  English  translation  of  the  Decades  of  the  Newe 
Worlde  Wrytten  by  Peter  Martyr    (London,  1555),  quotes,  on   folio    167,  the   original 
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....  inventcB  for  quando  fuerunt  .  .  .  inventcB,  as  it  actu- 
ally is  in  Bull  II.  The  word  is  written  fuemt,  contracted  from 
jncnint,  the  perfect  indicative,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the 
temporal  adverb  quando  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that 
at  that  time  some  of  the  islands  had  been  discovered  by  the 
messengers  of  Spain,  prior  to  December  25,  1492,  referring  to 
the  only  late  Spanish  discovery,  that  made  by  Columbus.  It 
may  well  be  expected  that  this  Bull  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
Portugal.  The  most  remarkable  feature  contained  in  the  in- 
strument is  the  so-called  line  of  demarcation.  It  contained 
within  itself  all  reasonable  elements  of  confusion.  The  islands 
of  the  Azores,  Cape  Verde,  and  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde  were 
Portuguese  possessions.  Spain  apparently  was  to  select  any 
spot  between  these  two  points  from  which  to  begin  to  count 
one  hundred  leagues,  and  the  spot  being  selected,  a  line  running 
north  and  south  was  to  be  passed  through  it.  And  then  what  ? 
Absolutely  nothing, — except  by  inference !  The  inference  is  that 
to  the  westward  and  southward  of  this  line,  Spain  might  make 
her  discoveries.  The  Spanish  Sovereigns  could  not  take  land 
west  or  south  of  this  line  that  belonged  to  Christian  princes,  so, 
by  inference,  they  could  take  land  west  or  south  of  this  line  if  it 
did  not  belong  to  Christian  princes.  But  so  far  as  defined 
rights,  privileges,  and  prohibitions  are  expressed,  Spain  might 
cross  the  line  to  the  eastward  a  thousand  times.  The  line  is 
drawn,  but  it  does  not  bar.  This  is  said  not  to  quibble,  but  to 
indicate  how  loosely  the  document  was  drawn.  The  most  cer- 
tain thing  about  it  was  the  probability  that  it  would  raise  doubt, 
cause  discussion,  require  interpretation,  and  demand  repeal. 
The  act  was  defective.  It  failed  to  connect  the  clause  of  limita- 
tion with  the  clause  of  donation.  The  Spanish  Sovereigns  were 
particularly  informed  that  their  title  to  land  which  might  be 
discovered  in  the  future  was  to  be  good  no  matter  whether  that 
land  lay  "toward  India  or  toward  another  region  or  toward 
whatsoever  region"  it  lay.  A  strict  legal  construction  of  this 
passage,  taken  together  with  the  failure  to  connect  the  two 
clauses  of  gift  and  prohibition,  would  seem  to  clothe  the  Spanish 

Bull  in  Latin,  and  gives  correctly  the  perfect  indicative,  juerunt,  but  translates  it  as 
if  it  were  the  future-perfect  indicative. 

The  collector  must  know  that,  in  this  edition  of  1555,  this  Bull  is  dated  on  the 
verso  of  folio  170,  1593  for  1493.  Let  him  also  look  for  a  map,  Brevis  Exactaque 
MoscovicE  Descriptio,  before  folio  249.     It  is  frequently  lacking. 
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Sovereigns  with  authority  to  go  to  the  coast  of  Africa  or  east- 
ward to  the  region  where  lay  the  Moluccas,  and  nothing  could 
have  prevented  the  possession  of  such  lands,  except  a  previous 
actual  occupation,  a  virtual  colonisation  by  some  Christian 
prince. 

But  if  the  legal  definitions  are  uncertain,  the  geographical 
definitions  are  impossible.  No  sober  terrestrial  meridian  could 
be  south  and  west  of  any  steady  piece  of  land.  If  it  was  drawn 
from  the  Arctic  Pole  to  the  Antarctic  Pole  when  it  reached  one 
hundred  leagues  to  the  south  of  any  g.ven  point,  it  would  be  a 
dot,  and  not  a  line.  We  can  invoke  the  ghostly  aid  of  infer- 
ence and  say  that  the  Sovereigns  were  to  make  discoveries  and 
hold  possessions  west  and  south  after  they  had  passed  one 
hundred  leagues  westward  (but  here  again,  southward  must  be 
associated  with  its  sister  westward)  of  some  selected  land  be- 
tween Cape  Verde  and  the  most  westerly  of  the  Azores.' 

The  Spanish  Sovereigns  were  permitted,  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  document,  to  draw  this  line  through  any  of  the 
islands  of  the  Azores  or  through  any  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
The  expression  from  pole  to  pole  means  nothing  more  than  a 
straight  line.  Such  a  long-drawn  line  was  admirably  adapted  for 
purposes  of  measurement,  but  in  this  instance  it  had  no  applica- 
tion north  of  the  Azores  or  south  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde. 
It  was  an  attempt  geographically  to  fix  a  term  or  bound,  not 
necessarily  and  literally  all  the  way  from  the  Arctic  Pole  to  the 
Antarctic  Pole,  but  wherever  it  was  set  up  it  must  be  on  a  line 
which  ran  straight  from  pole  to  pole, — that  and  nothing  more. 
No  one  now  can  believe  that  the  Pope  intended  to  designate  for 
a  possible  starting-point  Cape  Verde  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but 
rather  the  islands  off  Cape  Verde,  and  which  were  known  as  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  If  the  line  was  drawn  from  pole  to  pole 
through  Cape  Verde,  the  beautiful  Portuguese  islands  of  Flores 
and  Corvo,  at  fourteen  degrees  to  the  westward,  would  have  be- 
longed to  Spain,  except,  of  course,  for  the  defect  in  the  Bull  in  not 
legally  connecting  the  clause  constituting  the  line  with  the  clause 
granting  a  title  to  lands.  The  inconsistency  of  this  is  apparent. 
What  the  Pope  intended  to  permit  was  that  the  Spanish  Sover- 
eigns might  consider  available  for  their  choice  all  the  islands  of 

'  The  geographical  description  of  the  several  islands  in  question,  as  given  on 
page  105,  may  aid  us  in  this  argument. 
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the  Azores  and  all  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  and  then,  having  con- 
sidered these  all  as  candidates  for  a  starting-point,  they  might 
select  any  one  of  them  they  chose  through  which  to  draw  a  line 
from  pole  to  pole,  to  the  westward  and  southward  of  which  (by 
inference, — ^but  only  by  inference,  remember)  they  might  feel 
themselves  free  to  make  discoveries.  What  island  would  the 
Spanish  Sovereigns  be  likely  to  select?  Freedom  of  choice 
gives  to  a  child  the  biggest  apple  and  to  a  king  the  largest  terri- 
tory. A  sovereign  thinks  and  plans  and  struggles  for  his  king- 
dom as  a  man  does  for  himself  or  his  family.  The  largest  field, 
the  deepest  stream,  the  farthest  boundary,  for  these  a  monarch 
and  a  pioneer  will  contend  with  equal  eagerness.  The  Pope 
expected  that  the  Sovereigns  would  make  this  meridian  line 
pass  through  the  most  easterly  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Thus, 
had  the  Sovereigns  selected  for  their  meridian  the  island  of  Boa 
Vista  of  the  Cape  Verde  group,  lying  in  longitude  22°  20'  west  of 
Greenwich,  or  4°  46'  west  of  Cape  Verde,  their  one  hundred 
leagues  to  the  westward  would  be  counted  before  they  reached 
the  meridian  of  the  island  of  Flores,  lying  in  longitude  31°  16' 
west  of  Greenwich,  or  8°  56'  west  of  the  meridian  passing  through 
the  island  of  Boa  Vista.  Therefore,  assuming  that  Spain  had 
elected  to  make  her  eastern  limitation  as  distant  as  possible 
under  the  grant,  in  order  to  have  the  widest  possible  field  for  dis- 
covery, she  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
island  of  Flores,  if  this  island  was  not  actually  colonised  '  at  the 
time.    The  Pope  was  not  in  possession  of  that  exact  geographical 

'  It  is  difficult  to  establish  the  date  when  the  most  westerly  islands  of  the  Azores 
group,  Flores  and  Corvo,  were  colonised.  A  certain  Fleming,  Willem  van  der  Haagen, 
whose  name  the  Portuguese  kindly  softened  to  Da  Silveira,  and  which  in  English  we 
should  possibly  write  Underwood,  sometime  about  the  year  1470,  or  a  few  years  after 
that  date,  was  appointed  by  Dona  Maria  de  Vilhena,  a  Lisbon  dame  to  whom  they 
were  first  conceded,  to  settle  with  a  colony  on  both  these  islands.  After  a  trial  of 
seven  years,  Da  Silveira  gave  up  his  office  and  settled  permanently  on  the  island  of 
San  Jorge.     We  do  not  know  if  his  colony  abandoned  the  island  at  that  time. 

In  connection  with  the  island  of  Corvo,  the  reader  will  find  in  early  books  refer- 
ence to  the  story  that  on  that  island  the  first  discoverers  found  a  huge  equestrian 
statue.  It  is  described  as  the  figure  of  a  man  bareheaded,  mounted  on  a  gigantic 
steed  without  a  saddle,  the  man's  left  hand  holding  the  horse's  mane,  his  right  ex- 
tended and  pointing  prophetically  to  the  west.  The  further  information  was  given 
that  it  stood  on  a  slab  of  the  same  stone  from  which  it  was  carved  and  bore  an 
inscription  in  an  unknown  language,  and  the  early  writers  ascribed  the  entire  composi- 
tion to  the  Carthagenians  or  Phoenicians.  This  has  been  explained  by  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  somewhat  forced  resemblance  is  only  the  grotesque  configuration 
of  a  volcanic  rock,  and  thus  the  mysterious  statue,  like  the  mysterious  Pilot,  never 
pointed  to  Spaniard  or  Portuguese  the  pathway  to  discovery. 
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knowledge  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  establish  the  dis- 
tance between  two  meridians,  the  one  passing  through  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Cape  Verde  group  and  the  other  passing  through  the 
western  end  of  the  Azores  group.  But  in  a  general  way  he  be- 
lieved that  one  hundred  leagues  would  cover  this  distance. 
Therefore,  when  he  estabhshed  his  Hne,  it  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  meridian  west  of  the  Azores,  but,  considering 
the  two  groups  of  islands  lying  out  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  west  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  belonging  to  that  Christian  Prince,  the 
King  of  Portugal,  he  believed  he  was  simply  confirming  and  re- 
peating his  admonition  not  to  take  territory  belonging  to  Por- 
tugal. We  imagine  he  never  thought  of  creating  a  line  of 
demarcation,  other  than  would  be  created  by  defining  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions  in  the  Atlantic  north  of  the  Equinoctial  line 
and  west  of  Europe  and  Africa.  He  thought  his  line  of  one  hun- 
dred leagues  westward  from  the  line  the  Spaniards  were  likely  to 
draw  would  include  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  Azores  and 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  expression  "  loo  leagues  west  of  any 
islands  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde ' '  was  only  another  form 
of  saying  "all  the  islands  of  the  Azores  and  of  Cape  Verde."  ' 
This  interpretation  will  be  found  to  be  in  accord  with,  first, 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  never  assumed  that  the 
line  of  one  hundred  leagues  drawn  by  the  Pope  began  at  the 
westward  of  the  Azores.  In  their  letter  to  Columbus,  dated 
from  Barcelona,  May  28,  1493,  'the  Sovereigns  say: 

^  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  show  that  Pope  Alexander  VI.  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  science  in  fixing  a  Kne  of  demarcation  one  hundred  leagues  westward  of  the 
Azores.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  we  believe,  first  called  attention  to  this  appro- 
priate division  in  the  fixing  of  the  line  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  but  attrib- 
uted its  suggestion  to  the  Discoverer.  When  Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage, 
considered  certain  physical  phenomena,  he  observed  that,  crossing  toward  the  west 
a  line  drawn  from  the  north  to  the  south,  at  a,  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  from 
the  islands  of  the  Azores,  the  ships  seemed  to  mount  gently  an  upward  grade,  the  sea 
took  on  a  new  appearance,  the  air  grew  more  soft  and  temperate,  the  needle  in  the 
compass  moved  to  the  west,  and  the  heavens  above  changed  their  astral  pictures. 
Truly,  it  would  have  been  a  proper  and  scientific  line  of  demarcation,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  never  was  made. 

Of  course,  Columbus  was  speaking  of  being  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  a  line, 
which,  as  it  ran  from  pole  to  pole,  ran  through  the  Azores,  but  he  himself  never  sailed 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  those  islands.  He  returned  that  way  from  his  first  voy- 
age, but  not  through  kindly  seas. 

If  science,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  knew  any  such  secure  and  stable 
boundary,  why  was  it  not  adopted  at  Tordesillas  and  270  leagues  counted  westward 
from  its  meridian  instead  of  370  leagues  from  a  starting-point  upon  which  geographers 
and  scientists  could  never  quite  agree  ? 
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"  E  es  nuestra  merced  6  voluntad  que  hayades  6  tengades  vos,  6  despues 
de  vuestros  dias  vuestros  hijos  6  descendientes  6  subcesores,  uno  en  pos  de 
otro,  el  dicho  oficio  de  nuestro  Almirante  del  dicho  mar  Oc^ano,  que  es 
nuestro,  que  comienza  por  una  raya  6  linea  que  Nos  habemos  fecho  marcar 
que  pasa  desde  las  islas  de  los  Azores  a  las  islas  de  Cabo  Verde,  de  Septen- 
trion  en  Austro,  de  polo  a  polo ;  por  manera,  que  todo  lo  que  es  allende  de 
la  dicha  linea  al  Occidente,  es  nuestro  6  nos  pertenece. " 

"And  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  you  shall  have  and  hold,  and 
after  your  days,  your  sons  and  descendants  and  successors,  one  after  the 
other,  the  said  office  of  our  Admiral  of  the  said  Ocean-sea,  which  is  ours, 
which  commences  by  a  term  or  line  which  we  have  had  marked,  which 
passes  FROM  the  Azores  Islands  TO  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  from  North 
to  South,  from  Pole  to  Pole,  so  that  all  which  is  beyond  the  said  line  to 
the  west,  is  ours  and  belongs  to  us." 

If  the  Sovereigns  believed  there  existed  a  barrier  one  hun- 
dred leagues  westward  of  the  Azores,  out  in  the  Ocean-sea,  to 
the  eastward  of  which  they  might  not  pass,  they  would  have 
been  obliged,  as  obedient  children  of  the  Church,  to  make  men- 
tion of  it.  No  such  barrier  did  exist.  If  the  Sovereigns  had 
understood  that  they  were  to  draw,  or  that  the  Pope  had  drawn, 
a  line  one  hundred  leagues  westward  from  the  Azores,  they 
would  not  have  described  it  as  running  from  the  Azores  to  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  an  easterly  direction. 

The  Sovereigns  had  complied  with  the  order  of  the  Pope, 
and  had  drawn  the  line,  not  one  hundred  leagues  westward  from 
the  most  westerly  of  these  islands  of  the  Azores,  but  from  (the 
western  end  of)  the  Azores  to  (the  most  easterly  of)  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  thus  including  or  intending  to  include  all  the 
islands  of  both  groups,  and  giving  them  the  right  of  discovery 
to  the  westward  of  this  line.  Thus  the  line  drawn  by  the  Sov- 
ereigns corresponds  with  the  line  drawn  by  the  Pope. 

Second.  Our  interpretation  will  be  found  to  accord  with  that 
of  Christopher  Columbus  himself.  The  Admiral  employed  legal 
talent  to  pass  upon  his  rights,  and  shortly  before  setting  out  on 
his  fourth  voyage  he  copied  in  his  own  hand  the  opinion  which 
had  been  rendered  him,  and  this  will  be  found  given  in  our 
chapter  on  "The  Handwriting  of  Columbus."  In  this  opinion 
occurs  the  following  passage: 

"  Por  vuestro  privilegio  y  capitulagion  parece  que  S.  A.  os  fizieron  su 
Almirante  del  mar  Ogeano,  el  qual  fizieron  marcar  por  una  raya  que  pasa 
de  las  yslas  del  Cabo  Verde  aquelas  de  los  Azores  de  Polo  a  Polo"  ;  "It 
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appears  from  your  privilege  and  capitulation  that  their  Highnesses  made 
you  their  Admiral  of  the  Ocean-sea,  which  they  caused  to  be  marked  by  a 
line  which  passes  from  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde  to  those  of  the  Azores 
from  Pole  to  Pole." 

Here  the  lawyers  mention  the  eastern  term  or  Hne  first,  but  we 
may  read  the  passage  thus :  a  line  which  passes  from  the  first  of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  to  and  through  the  last  of  the  Azores. 
Even  as  it  stands,  alluding  as  it  does  to  the  line  actually  drawn 
by  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  the  line  is  understood  to  include 
within  the  easterly  line  and  the  westerly  line  of  one  hundred 
leagues  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  the  Azores  and  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  Thus  the  Pope  and  the  Sovereigns  and  the  Ad- 
miral all  thoroughly  understood  the  matter  and  no  one  of  them 
ever  suspected  that  the  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  was  to 
be  measured  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  western  coast  of 
the  most  westerly  of  the  islands  of  the  Azores. 

In  the  Majorat  created  by  Columbus  February  22,  1498,  we 
read: 

"Y  plugo  ...  a  Bus  Altezas  de  me  hacer  su  Almirante  en  el  mar 
Oc^ano,  allende  de  una  raya  imaginaria  que  mandaron  seiialar  sobre  las 
islas  de  Cabo  Verde  y  aquellas  de  los  Azores,  ci^n  leguas  que  pase  de 
Polo  d  Polo"  :  "And  it  pleased  their  Highnesses  to  appoint  me  their 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean-sea  beyond  an  imaginary  line  which  they  ordered 
to  be  drawn  upon  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde  and  those  of  the  Azores,  a 
hundred  leagues,  which  passes  from  Pole  to  Pole." 

In  the  Testament  and  Codicil  of  Christopher  Columbus,  exe- 
cuted May  19,  1506,  he  confirmed  and  included  and  repeated,  in 
the  very  words,  this  provision  of  a  previous  Will: 

"  Ansi  plugo  a  SS.  AA.  que  yo  hubiese  en  mi  parte  de  las  dichas  Indias, 
Islas  6  tierra-firme,  que  son  al  Poniente  de  una  raya  que  mandaron  marcar 
sobre  las  Islas  de  los  Azores  y  aquellas  del  Cabo  Verde,  cien  leguas,  la 
cual  pasa  de  Polo  a  Polo.  "  :  "  Thus  it  pleased  their  Highnesses  that 

I  should  have  for  my  part  of  the  said  Indies,  islands  and  continental  lands, 
which  are  situated  to  the  west  of  a  line  which  they  ordered  drawn  upon 
the  islands  of  the  Azores  and  those  of  Cape  Verde,  a  hundred  leagues, 
which  passes  from  pole  to  pole.  . " 

The  language  in  both  these  documents  is  describing  the  par- 
ticular line  which  we  have  already  heard  the  Sovereigns  say 
passes  from  the  Azores  Islands  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.     While 
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the  Sovereigns  do  not  mention  the  distance  drawn  between  the 
two  islands,  Columbus  mentions  it  in  both  his  Majorat  and  Codicil, 
as  do  also  his  lawyers,  and  this  line  is  one  hundred  leagues.  To 
draw  a  line — presumably  a  straight  line — one  hundred  leagues 
long,  we  must  have  two  points,  one  from  which  we  start  and 
one  at  which  we  complete  the  hundred  leagues.  In  each  in- 
stance Columbus  understood  this  line  to  be  drawn  upon  or  over 
or  above  starting  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  running 
upon,  over,  or  above  the  last  of  the  Azores,  as  in  the  Majorat,  or 
starting  from  the  Azores,  the  line  was  drawn  upon  or  over  or 
above  the  Azores  until  it  rested  upon  or  over  or  above  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  as  in  the  Testament,  the  line  being 
in  both  instances  one  hundred  leagues  long,  and  in  each  case 
the  islands  between  these  two  lines  being  the  same.  There 
are  really  two  lines  to  be  considered  in  the  Pope's  Bull, — the 
one  running  from  pole  to  pole  through  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
and  the  other  running  from  pole  to  pole  one  hundred  leagues  to 
the  westward  and  passing  through  the  Azores.  Between  these 
two  lines  were  supposed  to  lie  the  Portuguese  islands  of  the 
Azores  and  Cape  Verde.  The  Ocean-sea  began  to  the  west- 
ward of  these  possessions,  and  from  this  place  of  beginning  the 
Sovereigns  commenced  to  count  their  rights  as  given  by  the 
Pope,  and  from  the  place  of  beginning  the  Admiral  commenced 
to  count  his  privileges  as  given  by  the  Sovereigns. 

Third.  Our  interpretation  makes  it  clear  why  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tordesillas,  when  a  line  of  demarcation  was  estabHshed  by 
treaty,  on  June  7,  1494,  no  reference  whatsoever  is  made  to  a 
line  of  demarcation  established  by  the  Pope.  If  this  had 
existed,  as  it  is  represented  in  history  to  have  existed,  the  Com- 
missioners for  Spain  and  Portugal  would  have  recognised  that 
they  were  simply  to  extend  a  line  of  demarcation  already  fixed 
at  one  hundred  leagues,  two  hundred  and  seventy  farther  to 
the  westward,  but  such  a  line  is  utterly  ignored  and  the  busi- 
ness is  undertaken  as  if  de  novo. 

The  provision  that  the  line  should  be  distant  from  any  island 
of  the  Azores  or  from  any  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  one  hundred 
leagues  toward  the  south,  was  doubtless  another  attempt  to 
include  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  these  two  groups  of 
islands.  But  no  two  parallel  lines,  that  is  to  say,  running  east 
and  west,  drawn  one  hundred  leagues  apart,  could  be  made  to 
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include  within  their  limits  the  most  northerly  island  of  the  Azores, 
Corvo,  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Brava. 
The  two  parallels  on  which  lie  these  two  islands  are  25°  35'  dis- 
tant the  one  from  the  other.  However  this  may  be,  there  are 
strong  indications  that  both  Spain  and  Portugal  considered  that 
the  former  might  go  to  the  south  and  make  discoveries  in  regions 
the  latter  had  long  regarded  as  reserved  for  the  Portuguese. 
Portuguese  diplomats  were  at  Barcelona  in  the  ensuing  summer, 
and  it  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  written  by 
the  Sovereigns  to  Columbus  on  September  5,  1493,  that  they 
feared  just  such  southern  explorations.' 

"Y  porque  despues  de  la  venida  de  los  Portugueses  en  la  platica  que 
con  ellos  se  ha  liabido,  algunos  quieren  decir  que  lo  que  estd  en  medio 
desde  la  punta  que  los  Portugueses  llamaran  de  Buena  Esperanza,  que  est^  en 
la  rota  que  agora  ellos  Uevan  por  la  Mina  del-Oro  6  Guinea  abajo  fasta  la 
raya  que  vos  dijistes  que  debia  venir  en  la  Bula  del  Papa,  piensan  que  podra 
haber  Islas  y  aun  Tierra-firme,  que  segun  en  la  parte  del  sol  que  esta  se 
cree  que  seranmuy  provechosas  y  mas  ricas  que  todas  las  otras."   .   .    . 

"And  as,  since  the  coming  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  discussions  which 
have  been  held  with  them,  some  seek  to  say  that  between  the  Cape  which 
the  Portuguese  call  Good  Hope,  on  the  route  which  they  follow  in  going  to 
the  Mine  of  Gold  and  Guinea,  down  as  far  as  the  line  which  you  said  ought 
to  come  in  the  Bull  of  the  Pope,  they  think  that  there  will  be  found  islands 
and  continental  lands,  which  from  their  situation  under  the  sun  may  be 
believed  to  be  very  profitable  and  richer  than  all  the  others.   .   .  . —  " 

The  Admiral,  from  the  letter,  appears  to  have  thought  that 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  comprised  the  southern  boundary  line 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  Atlantic.  The  Sovereigns 
seem  to  have  adopted  this  same  view,  and  then  they  repeat  to 
Columbus  what  some  of  their  Portuguese  visitors  suggested, 
that  somewhere  between  this  southern  Portuguese  boundary 
line  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  might  be  found  islands  and 
continental  lands  where  the  sun  shone  the  most  fiercely,  the 
earth  held  the  most  precious  riches.  If  there  were  regions  in 
the  south  richer  than  Columbus  had  found  in  the  west,  then 
Spain  herself  wanted  them. 

'  This  entire  letter  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  interesting  to  catch  the 
tone  of  nervous  excitement  which  is  breathed  in  every  hne.  The  Sovereigns  fear  lest 
some  Portuguese  vessel  may  sail  away  to  the  Western  lands  and  make  discoveries 
before  they  do.  At  the  same  time  they  cunningly  suggest  that  they  may  find  even 
richer  lands  to  the  south  along  the  African  coast,  and  that  if  this  is  likely,  further 
Papal  concessions  may  be  obtained. 


CHAPTER  LXX 

THE  THIRD  PAPAL  BULL 
BULL  III 

The  issuing  of  this  second  Inter  Cetera  Bull  probably  aroused 
protests  upon  the  part  of  Portugal.  It  has  not,  we  believe,  been 
definitely  ascertained  that  Portugal  had  at  that  moment  special 
Ambassadors  at  the  Roman  Court.  Immediately  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Alexander  VI.  to  the  Chair,  August  ii,  1492,  Portugal, 
like  other  Christian  kingdoms,  sent  representatives  to  Rome  to 
congratulate  the  newly  made  Pope  and  to  render  an  assurance 
of  obedience.  This  function  was  not  always  performed  with 
haste.  King  John  II.  had  appointed  for  this  duty  Pedro  da 
Sylva,  Grand-Commander  of  Aviz.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  reached 
Rome  until  the  following  year,  but  the  historian,  Ruy  de  Pina, 
tells  us  that  Sylva  was  to  meet  at  Rome  Ferdinand  d'Almeida, 
Bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  Diego  de  Sousa,  Bishop  of  Porto,  who  were 
already  in  that  city.  Harrisse  assumes  that  these  two  ecclesi- 
astics were  resident  Ambassadors  from  Portugal  at  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  were  there  in  the  spring  of  1493  when  the  great  dis- 
covery had  been  reported  in  Europe  and  when  the  Bulls  relative 
thereto  were  issued.  Certainly  this  second  Bull  contained  mat- 
ter to  excite  the  Portuguese  representatives.  The  first  Bull, 
that  issued  the  previous  day,  had  protected  the  interests  of 
Portugal.  Her  title  to  discoveries  made  and  to  be  made  was 
secured  to  her.  Spain  could  have  nothing  but  what  she  actually 
discovered  and  possessed.  Portugal  must  have  recognised  that 
her  sister  State  was  entitled  to  the  fraits  of  her  enterprise.  Her 
own  rights  being  expressed  and  confirmed  in  the  same  document 
which  made  the  grant  to  Spain,  seemed  to  her  Ambassadors  just 
and  adequate.     But  now,  suddenly,  another  Bull  (II.)  is  issued, 
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which,  while  apparently  preserving  her  rights,  through  the  pro- 
tection to  other  discoveries  made  by  Christian  Princes,  and  even 
going  so  far  as  to  fix  a  boundary  line  which  fenced  in  for  her  the 
islands  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde, — to  which  no  one  had  ever 
entered  claim, — in  reality  gave  Spain  rights  in  the  regions  of  the 
eastern  Atlantic,  of  Africa,  and  of  the  Indies  to  the  eastward 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  which  released  Spain  from  the 
necessity  of  actually  discovering,  possessing,  and  colonising  be- 
fore she  could  claim  possible  territory,  and  which  transferred 
these  heavy  conditions  to  the  back  of  Portugal.  The  mention 
of  a  line  one  hundred  leagues  from  somewhere  and  stretching 
from  pole  to  pole  did  not  trouble  Portugal.  It  meant  no  more 
to  her  than  that  the  Pope  had  preserved  to  her  between  two 
straight  lines,  one  hundred  leagues  apart,  her  islands  of  the 
Azores  and  of  Cape  Verde.  If  the  provisions  of  Bull  I.  were 
liberal  to  Spain  and  just  to  Portugal,  the  provisions  of  Bull  II. 
made  excessive  and  prodigal  grants  to  Spain  while  they  untied 
concessions  and  opened  gates  threatening  infinite  harm  to  the 
cause  of  Portugal.  Whose  mariners  first  passed  those  dark  and 
forbidding  headlands  on  the  African  coasts?  Were  they  not 
Portuguese  sailors?  Because  she  had  not  taken  the  shortest  way 
to  the  East,  was  there  to  be  no  memory  of  Cape  Bojador,  of  the 
Mine  of  Guinea,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?  Did  no  one  in 
Rome  remember  the  pious  and  virtuous  Prince  called  the  Navi- 
gator? Was  not  King  John  a  Christian  King?  If  we  are  in- 
voking the  imagination  to  hear  words  of  protest,  it  is  because 
there  was  an  immediate  action  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  a  strong,  vigorous  dissent  on  the  part  of  Portugal. 

In  the  Court  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
were  gathered  the  most  acute,  alert,  diplomatic  intelligences  in 
the  world.  Not  only  the  greater  nations,  like  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  but  the  smaller  States  like  Venice,  Naples,  and 
Milan,  each  had  its  ambassador,  ministers,  or  agents.  Not  only 
were  the  political  States  represented,  but  the  many  religious 
orders  had  their  individual  agents.  For  every  public  commis- 
sioner, each  government  and  each  society  had  its  secret  in- 
former. Moreover,  the  Papal  Court  was  the  religious,  political, 
social,  and  scientific  centre  of  the  world.  Even  commerce  bore 
its  licences  with  the  seal  of  the  ring  and  trade  flourished  or  de- 
clined at  the  word  of  the  Church.     Portugal  had  no  acknow- 
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ledged  enemies.  If  she  had  acquired  new  possessions,  they  had 
rot  yet  attracted  the  cupidity  of  other  nations.  Spain  was  in 
the  midst  of  intrigue,  negotiations,  and  contentions.  She  was 
at  that  very  moment  Hstening  to  the  appeal  of  Naples  that  she 
would  enter  into  war  against  France.  It  was  not  strange,  then, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  even  if  the  ears  of  the  Portu- 
guese agents  had  been  heavy,  some  friendly  mouth  should  have 
carried  the  purport  of  this  document  so  unjust  to  the  interests 
of  their  nation.  Accordingly,  that  same  day.  May  4,  1493,  the 
Pope  issued  another  Bull,  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  No. 
III. 

This  Bull  begins  with  a  recognition  by  the  Pope  of  the 
affection  and  faith  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  for  the  Church  of 
Rome — Ecclesta  Romana — and  their  praiseworthy  search  for 
remote  and  unknown  lands  and  islands  which  made  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  propagation  of  the  Empire  of  Christ;  it 
then  records  the  fact  that  on  this  very  day  the  Pope  had  given  to 
the  said  Spanish  Sovereigns  all  the  remote  and  unknown  conti- 
nental lands  and  islands  toward  the  Western  regions  and  the 
Ocean-sea,  found  or  to  be  found  by  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  or 
by  their  messengers  sent  for  that  purpose,  as  is  contained  in  his 
Bulls  heretofore  issued  in  connection  with  his  grants;  it  then 
recites  that  the  Kings  of  Portugal  have  received  from  the  Apos- 
tolic See  divers  privileges  and  grants,  and  have  discovered  and 
acquired  under  similar  charter  other  islands  in  the  regions  of 
Africa,  Guinea,  and  the  Mine  of  Gold,  and  that  this  present  Bull 
confers  on  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  the  same  gifts,  privileges,  ex- 
emptions, liberties,  powers,  immunities,  letters,  and  indulgences 
as  were  granted  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  the  purport  of  which 
grants  are  to  be  held  as  if  expressed  word  for  word  in  this  present 
Bull;  it  then  introduces  the  usual  non  obstante  clause,  followed 
by  that  providing  for  its  further  promulgation  by  means  of 
copies,  and  ends  with  the  familiar  warning  against  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  Charter  under  the  penalty  of  the  Indignation  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

This  Bull  III.  is  dated  on  the  Vatican  Register  Quinto  Nonas 
Maii,  or  May  3.  In  Solorzano's  De  Indiarum  Jure,  published  in 
1 629,  it  is  dated  Quarto  Nonas  Maii,  or  May  4-  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  Bull  was  entered  upon  the  Vatican  Register  subse- 
quent to  the  other  two  Bulls.     Bull  I.  is  found  in  volume  775, 
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Bull  II.  in  volume  777,  and  Bull  III.  in  volume  879.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  were  two  copies  of  each  Papal  instrument,  the 
original  written  in  full  with  its  Bulla  or  seal,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  which  was  delivered  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
issued ;  the  other  was  held  until  such  time  as  it  could  be  entered 
permanently  in  the  Register.  When  the  entry  received  the 
verification  from  the  Papal  Notary,  the  second  or  duplicate 
copy  became  of  no  value,  and  went  the  way  of  unneeded  papers. 
This  will  account  for  the  unrewarded  search  in  the  Vatican  and 
Lateran  files.  The  duplicates  were  supposed  to  be  copied  into 
the  Register  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  issued,  but  this 
order  was  not  always  maintained.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  part  of  volume  775,  the  whole  of  776,  and  a  large  part  of 
777  could  have  been  filled  with  documents,  Bulls,  Briefs,  or 
Letters,  which  were  issued  between  our  Bull  I.,  May  3,  and  Bull 
II.,  May  4.  Much  more  is  it  unlikely  that  the  contents  of  one 
hundred  and  two  volumes  could  have  been  issued  on  the  same 
day.  May  4,  between  the  publication  of  Bull  II.  and  Bull  III. 
An  examination  of  the  volumes  in  the  Vatican  Register  contain- 
ing two  of  these  Bulls  discloses  the  fact  that  strict  chronological 
order  was  not  followed  in  entering  other  documents  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood: 


In  Volume  775,  folios  38-39  are  dated  quarto-decimo  Kl.  Aprilis,  1492. 
"        "  "         "    40-42       "       "       Sept.  Idus  Decembris,  1492. 

(Bull  I.) 

Quinto  Nonas  Mail,  1493. 
Quarto  Kl.  Jan.,  1492. 

'        Kal.  Februarii,  1492. 
Tertio  Idus,  Sept.,  1492. 
Secund.  Nonas,  Feb.,  1492. 

Quarto  Nonas  Mali,  1493. 
Sexto-decimo  Kal.  Mali,  1493. 
Decimo  Sept.  Kal.  Apr.,  1492. 


ti             ii                 a 

42-45    " 

"         " 

45-47     " 

"       "         " 

"       47-48     " 

((                  (C                        (( 

"      49-5°     " 

777, 

"     186-189  " 

**               ii                   ii 

"     190-191  " 

(our  Bull  II. 

tl                     H                           (i 

192-193  " 

" 

193-194  " 

' '               **                    '* 

"     195-196  " 

But  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  Bull  was 
entered  in  the  Register  prior  to  some  other  Bull  relating  to  the 
same  subject  and  part  of  the  same  transaction,  which  latter  bore  a 
subsequent  date:  While  two  instruments,  entirely  disconnected 
in  subject-matter,  might  have  unnatural  sequence  in  their  entry, 
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instruments  forming  parts  of  a  whole  would  be  entered  in  what 
appeared  to  the  notaries  or  clerks  their  logical  and  chrono- 
logical order.  Thus,  in  our  opinion,  Bull  III.,  although  wrongly- 
dated,  Quinto  Nonas  Mail  for  Quarto  Nonas  Mali,  was  regarded 
as  coming  after  Bulls  I.  and  II.,  and  accordingly  was  entered  in 
the  Register  subsequent  to  them.  Solorzano  was  not  in  Rome, 
and  nowhere  intimates  that  he  ever  saw  the  Papal  Registers, 
while  he  does  intimate  that  the  documents  he  saw  and  copied 
were  the  originals  then  preserved  in  the  Spanish  Archives.  So 
far  as  we  can  determine  from  his  book,  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
Bull  I.,  but  he  dates  Bull  III.  Quarto  Nonas  Maii,  and  gives  it 
its  proper  place  after  Bull  II.,  bearing  the  same  date. 

The  second  paragraph  begins  with  the  adverb  Hodie, — hoc 
die — on  this  day.  It  is  employed  here  as  a  locative  ablative.  It 
modifies  and  defines  the  action.  "  Hodie  omnes  et  singulas  terras 
firmas  et  insulas  .  .  .  donavimus.  .  .  ."  "  To-day  [say  the 
Sovereigns]  we  have  given  [you]  all  and  singular  the  conti- 
nental lands  and  islands."  If  we  turn  to  Bull  I.,  issued  on  May 
3,  we  find  the  Sovereigns  saying: 

"Omnes  et  singulas  terras  et  insulas  .  .  .  donamus  :  We  do  give 
you  all  and  singular  the  lands  and  islands.  .     ." 

In  Bull  II.,  issued  May  4,  we  find  the  Sovereigns  using  the 
same  expression: 

"Omnes  et  singulas  insulas  et  terras  firmas  .     .     donamus  :  We  do 

give  you  all  and  singular  the  islands  and  continental  lands." 

We  have,  then,  a  right  to  infer  that  Bull  III.  using  the  form  do- 
navimus is  subsequent  to  both  Bulls  using  the  form  donamus. 
And  we  have  the  right  to  infer  that  Bull  III.  refers  to  a  prior  in- 
strument which  used  the  expression  terrcE  ftrmm  instead  of  terrcE 
alone,  and  Bull  II.,  dated  May  4,  alone  of  the  two  Bulls  I.  and 
II.,  uses  in  the  donative  clause  the  expression  terrcE  firmcB,  or 
continental  lands.  We  are  aware  that  Bull  III.  says  that  the 
continental  lands  and  islands  given  to-day  lie  versus  partes  occi- 
dentales,  and  that  the  reader  might  therefore  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard Bull  III.  as  referring  to  Bull  I.  rather  than  Bull  II.,  since 
Bull  I.  speaks  of  the  lands  lying  per  partes  occidentales  and  Bull 
II.  speaks  of  the  lands  as  lying  versus  occidentem  et  meridiem. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  continental  lands,  in  so  many  words. 
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are  granted  in  Bull  II.,  and  not  in  Bull  I.     Moroever,  a  little 
farther  along  in  Bull  III.  we  read: 

"       .  prout  in  nostris    indc   confectis    litteris    plenius    continentur: 

as  are  more  fully  contained  in  our  Bulls  heretofore  issued." 

The  use  of  the  word  littercB  here  seems  to  us  to  cover  two  or 
more  documents.  Bulls  I.  and  II.  enlarged  on  the  purposes  of 
the  Catholic  Sovereigns  in  searching  for  new  lands,  on  the  fact  of 
the  discovery,  on  the  person  making  the  discovery,  on  the  rich 
products  revealed  by  the  discovery,  on  the  benefits  to  flow  from 
the  discovery, — all  these  things  were  omitted  or  briefly  touched 
upon  in  the  present  Bull,  because  their  repetition  is  unneces- 
sary, they  being  contained  in  nostris  inde  confectis  litteris. 

The  moral  and  legal  effect  of  this  third  Bull  would  be  to  place 
matters  where  they  were  prior  to  the  issuing  of  Bull  II.  It  is 
just  such  a  response  as  we  might  expect  to  the  protestations  of 
Portugal.  It  restores  the  rights  of  Portugal  and  says  to  Spain, 
"You  are  to  have  exactly  the  rights  conferred  upon  Portugal, — 
no  more  and  no  less. ' '  Portugal  knew  her  own  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  limitations,  and  by  that  token  she  could  inter- 
pret the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  limitations  granted 
by  this  instrument  to  Spain.  It  announced  again  the  doctrine 
of  title  by  discovery  and  occupation.  Actual  temporal  domin- 
ion was  essential  for  the  holding  of  territory  by  any  Christian 
Prince,  and  Spain  is  to  hold  title  under  like  conditions.  The 
privilege  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  in  Bull  II.  of  sailing  "  toward 
India  or  toward  another  region  or  toward  whatsoever  regions" 
is  withdrawn,  and  now  the  lands  granted  are  versus  partes  occi- 
dentales  et  mare  oceanum,  toward  the  Western  regions  and  the 
Ocean- sea.     Portugal  is  satisfied.     But  is  Spain  satisfied? 


CHAPTER  LXXI 

THE  FOURTH  PAPAL  BULL 
BULL  IV 

The  Spanish  Sovereigns  had  sent  their  diplomatic  agent, 
Lope  de  Herrera,  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  they  were  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the  occupation 
and  settlement  of  the  land  discovered.  Rumours  were  thick  in 
Spain  that  the  Portuguese  were  fitting  out  a  fleet  to  make  dis- 
coveries and  to  maintain  their  rights  in  making  discoveries  in 
the  regions  visited  by  the  Spanish  under  Columbus.  When  in- 
terrogated by  Lope  de  Herrera,  John  II.  declared  that  the  Por- 
tuguese only  wanted  that  each  should  have  what  belonged  to 
him, — "que  cada  uno  tenga  lo  que  le  pertenece."  He  agreed, 
however,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Spain  to  discuss  these  matters, 
and  bound  himself  to  suffer  none  of  his  ships  to  sail  to  the  West- 
ern lands  for  at  least  sixty  days  after  his  representatives  should 
have  reached  Barcelona.  Agreeable  to  his  promise,  King  John 
sent  his  ambassadors  or  special  messengers.  Dr.  Pero  Diaz  and 
Ruy  de  Pina,  to  treat  with  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella. 
These  messengers  arrived  at  Barcelona  only  on  August  15,  1493. 
The  letter  of  the  Sovereigns,  dated  September  5,  1493,  to  Colum- 
bus, from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  advises  the  Admiral 
of  the  arrival  of  these  messengers  and  of  the  subject  discussed. 
This  letter  discloses  two  facts, — first,  the  Sovereigns  have  their 
minds  absorbed  in  the  new  expedition,  and  apparently  have 
apprehended  the  full  purport  of  the  Bulls,  particularly  of  the 
third.  But  all  three  lay  before  them ;  the  first  confirming  their 
title  to  the  new  lands  but  guarding  the  interests  of  Portugal,  the 
second  disregarding  the  rights  of  Portugal  and  conferring  lavish 
grants  to  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  and  the  third  wiping  out  the 
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extravagant  concessions  to  Spain  and  again  recognising  the 
rights  of  Portugal.  A  reading  of  Bull  II.  opened  the  eyes  of 
Spain  to  the  possibilities  of  territorial  acquisition  under  its  pro- 
visions. They  read  Bull  III.  and  beheld  these  possibilities  van- 
ishing. And  when  the  Portuguese  messengers  came  to  Spain 
and  declared  that  there  were  possibilities  of  finding  islands  and 
continental  lands  in  the  Atlantic  between  Cape  Verde  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lands  richer  than  Guinea  and  the  Mine  of 
Gold,  those  vanished  possibilities  proved  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment. But  there  was  hope.  The  Admiral  was  urged  to  give 
his  opinion  as  to  this  probability,  and  the  Sovereigns  say,  "  If 
the  affair  is  such  as  they  think  here,  the  Bull  may  he  corrected." 
What  Bull?  Not  Bull  II.  of  May  4,  for  if  that  instrument  with 
its  lavish  bestowments  was  still  a  living  law  in  the  feature 
of  its  latitude  for  discoveries  versus  Indiam,  aut  versus  aliam. 
quamcumque  partem,  it  needed  no  amendment,  correction,  or 
enlargement.  But  if  there  were  to  be  Spanish  discoveries 
and  Spanish  acquisitions  made  toward  that  other  part  where 
the  Portuguese  said  they  thought  there  were  rich  lands,  then 
the  powers  in  Bull  III.  were  insufficient.  Therefore  Bull  III. 
must  be  corrected.  And  this  is  precisely  what  was  done. 
The  Sovereigns  were  at  Barcelona  and  Columbus  was  at  Cadiz 
fitting  out  his  ships  for  his  second  voyage.  There  was  not 
time  for  correspondence.  The  "  affair ' '  was  sufficiently  probable 
to  justify  their  communicating  immediately  with  the  Pope, 
and  on  September  26,  1493,  the  very  day  the  Admiral  with 
his  fleet  of  seventeen  vessels  bade  farewell  to  his  Spanish  and 
Venetian  escorts  which  had  accompanied  him  the  day  before 
down  the  river,  and  set  sail  out  into  the  undreaded  sea,  Alex- 
ander VI.  at  Rome  issued  his  Bull  Dudum  Siquidem,,  which  we 
caU  Bull  IV. 

This  new  Bull  begins  by  re-enacting  the  right  to  all  and  sin- 
gular the  islands  and  continental  lands  discovered  or  to  be  dis- 
covered toward  the  west  and  south ;  it  then  proceeds  to  notice 
the  contingency  that  some  of  the  Spanish  expeditions  might  go 
to  the  south  and  find  their  way  to  India;  and  the  Pope,  wishing 
to  add  to  his  favours  shown  the  Sovereigns  by  yet  other  favours, 
provides  for  this  contingency  by  giving  and  granting  all  and 
singular  the  islands  and  continental  lands  found  or  to  be  found, 
discovered  or  to  be  discovered,  which  in  sailing  toward  the  west 
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or  south  may  be  or  shall  be  or  shall  appear  whether  they  are 
actually  in  western  or  in  southern  regions,  whether  in  the 
eastern  regions  or  in  the  regions  of  India;  the  Sovereigns  are 
permitted  to  take  bodily  possession  of  such  lands  and  to  defend 
them  against  any  opposing  person  and  all  persons  without  au- 
thority  from  the  Sovereigns  are  forbidden  to  navigate  to  these 
regions,  to  fish  there,  or  to  search  for  lands;  and  these  are  to  be 
held  notwithstanding  grants  and  constitutions  made  to  Kings 
or  Princes  or  Royal  Infantes. 

The  usual  non  obstantur  clause  is  enlarged  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  Infantes  to  cover  the  special  case  of  Prince 
Henry,  under  whom  discoveries  were  made  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  whom  and  his  King  grants  and  charters  were  issued  by 
the  Holy  See.  If  Portugal  raised  a  protesting  voice  when  Bull 
II.  was  issued,  we  can  imagine  her  state  when  this  new  docu- 
ment. Bull  IV.,  was  promulgated. 

This  Bull,  it  should  be  said,  has  not  been  found  upon  the 
Vatican  Register,  nor  is  the  original  known  to  be  in  existence, 
but  it  is  accepted  as  genuine  by  scholars  and  historians.  The 
original  Bull  was  long  on  file  in  the  Royal  Archives  at  Simancas,' 
and  on  August  30,  1554,  it  was  translated  into  the  Castilian 
tongue  by  the  Secretary,  Diego  Gracian  de  Aldrete.  Solorzano 
printed  this  Bull  in  the  original  Latin  in  his  De  Indiarum  Jure, 
published  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1629,  at  which  time  the  Bull 
must  still  have  been  on  file  in  the  Archives.  When  Navarrete 
published  his  Coleccion  de  los  Viages  y  Descubrimientos,  at 
Madrid,  in  1825,  he  gave  only  the  Spanish  translation  by  the 
Secretary  Gracian,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  original  was  not 
available,  as  he  gives  both  the  Bulls  Inter  Cetera,  Bulls  I.  and  II., 
in  the  original  Latin. ^ 

The  Portuguese  Ambassadors  returned  to  their  own  country 
to  receive  further  instructions  from  the  King.  The  Spanish 
Sovereigns,  however,  sent  to  him  on  November  2,  1493,  two  Am- 
bassadors, Garcia  Lopez  de  Carvajal,  brother  of  Bernardin  and  a 

'  A  few  miles  south-west  of  ValladoHd,  where  Columbus  breathed  his  last,  is  the 
walled  town  of  Simancas,  in  which  stands  the  Archivo  General  del  Reino,  the  reposi- 
tory to-day  of  thirty  million  documents  arranged  in  eighty  thousand  separate  pack- 
ages, and  these  do  not  include  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  removed  to  Seville. 

"  Harrisse  thinks  that  Solorzano  translated  the  Spanish  copy  into  Latin,  because 
his  work  was  written  wholly  in  that  language. 
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correspondent  of  Peter  Martyr,  and  Pedro  de  Ayala,  afterwards 
Ambassador  to  England.  It  has  been  thought  that  during  this 
embassy,  a  proposition  was  made  by  Portugal  looking  toward  a 
settlement  of  their  differences,  and  practically  outlining  the  plan 
afterward  adopted,  but  the  scheme  of  King  John  seemed  to  be 
directed  toward  a  parallel  line,  as  well  as  a  meridian  line,  both 
passing  through  the  Canaries,  the  territory  and  sea  east  and 
south  thereof  to  be  conceded  to  Portugal.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  March  8,  1494,  Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
King  John  to  go  to  Barcelona  and  incorporate  his  views  in  a 
formal  treaty.  The  Spanish  Ambassadors  had  then  been  re- 
turned some  time,  as  we  find  Peter  Martyr  addressing  Garcia  de 
Carvajal  at  Plasencia  early  in  February  of  that  year.  These 
Portuguese  Commissioners  were  three  eminent  men,  Ruy  de 
Sousa,  his  son  Joao  de  Sousa,  and  Arias  de  Almadana.  The 
Spanish  Court  was  moving  from  town  to  town,  at  Saragossa  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1494,  passing  from  there  to  Tordesillas, 
thence  to  Valladolid,  and  from  Valladolid  to  Medina  del  Campo, 
and  it  was  to  this  last-mentioned  town  that  the  Portuguese  mes- 
sengers betook  themselves  for  personal  converse  with  the  Sov- 
ereigns. Finally,  on  June  5,  1494,  three  Commissioners  were 
named  by  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  Don  Henrique  Henriquez, 
Principal  Mayordomo,  Don  Gutierrez  Cardenas,  Comendador 
Mayor,  and  Doctor  Rodrigo  Maldonado,  who  were  ordered  to 
meet  with  the  three  distinguished  Portuguese  Commissioners  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Tordesillas,  and  there  to  negotiate  a 
treaty.  This  was  done,  and  there,  on  the  seventh  day  of  June 
in  the  year  1494,  through  their  agents,  two  European  nations 
mapped  out  for  themselves  two  separate  spheres-  of  influence, 
announcing  then  a  doctrine,  the  modern  name  for  which  is 
hinterland,'  a  doctrine  which  divided  the  globe  between  them, 
giving  to  the  one  what  the  other  did  not  want  and  which  justly 

'  The  doctrine  of  hinterland  is  defined  to  be  an  international  agreement  between 
two  or  more  peoples  by  which  there  is  fixed  a  topographical  line  of  demarcation  within 
which  one  nation  may  exercise  sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  party  or  parties 
to  the  agreement.  The  definition  included  the  establishment  of  spheres  of  reciprocal 
interest. 

This  doctrine,  the  first  international  law  ever  applied  to  the  New  World,  did 
belong  emphatically  to  America,  and  must  ever  be  regarded  historically  in  reciting 
the  laws,  international  and  municipal,  which  earliest  governed.  If  there  was  a  physical 
line  of  demarcation,  there  was  also  a  moral  line,  and  this  was  binding  only  on  such 
peoples  as  were  parties  to  the  arrangement. 
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belonged  to  neither  until  it  had  first  of  all  been  found  and  pos- 
sessed as  unoccupied  territory.  No  Pope  made  this  division. 
It  was  the  agreement  of  two  peoples  only,  and  therefore  binding 
upon  no  other  nations  in  all  the  world  than  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain  and  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII 
THE  VATICAN  REGISTER 

BULL  I 

[  Transliteration] 

"Alexander  &c,  carissimo  in  Christo  filio  Ferdinando  regi  et  carissime 
in  Christo  filie  Helisabeth  regine  Castelle,  Legionis,  Aragonum  et  Granate 
illustribus,  salutem  &c.  Inter  cetera  divine  maiestati  beneplacita  opera  et 
cordis  nostri  desiderabilia  illud  profecto  potissimum  existit,  ut  fides  catho- 
lica  et  Christiana  reUgio  nostris  presertim  temporibus  exaltetur  &  ubilibet 
ampHetur  et  dilatetur,  animarumque  salus  procuretur,  ac  Barbare  nationes 
deprimantur  &  ad  fidem  ipsam  reducantur.  Unde  cum  ad  hanc  sacram 
Petri  Sedem,  divina  favente  dementia,  meritis  Hcet  imparibus,  evocati 
fuerimus,  cognoscentes  vos  tamquam  veros  catholicos  reges  et  principes, 
quales  semper  fuisse  novimus,  et  a  vobis  preclara  gesta  toti  pene  iam  orbi 
notissima  demonstrant,  ne  dum  id  exoptare,  sed  omni  conatu,  studio  et 
diligentia,  nulHs  laboribus,  nulUs  impensis  nuUisque  parcendo  pericuHs, 
etiam  proprium  sanguinem  effundendo,  efficere,  ac  omnem  animum  ves- 
trum  omnesque  conatus  ad  hoc  iam  dudum  dedicasse,  quemadmodum 
recuperatio  regni  Granate  a  tirannide  Saracenorum  hodiernis  temporibus 
per  vos  cum  tanta  divini  nominis  gloria  facta,  testatur;  digne  ducimur 
non  immerito  et  debemus  ilia  vobis  etiam  sponte  et  favoribiliter  concedere, 
per  que  huiusmodi  sanctum  et  laudabile  ac  immortali  Deo  acceptum  pro- 
positum  in  dies  ferventiori  animo,  ad  ipsius  Dei  honorem  et  imperii  chris- 
tiani   propagationem 


BULL  I 

[Translation] 

"Alexander  &c  [the  Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God]  to  our  most 
dear  son  in  Christ,  Ferdinand  the  King,  and  to  our  most  dear  daughter  in 
Christ,  Helizabeth,  Queen,  illustrious  [Princes]  of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon 
and  Granada,  greeting,  &c  [the  apostolic  blessing]. 

"  Among  other  works  acceptable  to  the  Divine  Majesty  and  desirable  to 
our  hearts  this  especially  appears  the  most  powerful,  that  the  Catholic  faith 
and  the  Christian  religion,  particularly  in  our  times,  shall  be  exalted  and 
everywhere  increased  and  extended,  whereby  the  salvation  of  souls  may  be 
secured  and  barbarous  nations  subjugated  and  brought  to  the  faith  itself. 
And  whereas  we  are  called  to  the  Holy  Seat  of  Peter  with  the  divine 
favour  although  with  merits  far  inferior:  and  recognising  you  as  true  and 
Catholic  Kings  and  Princes,  such  as  we  have  always  known  you,  and  as 
your  noble  and  most  praiseworthy  deeds  have  already  shown  to  all  the 
world,  and  knowing  that  not  merely  you  desired  this  but  strove  to  accomplish 
it  with  all  your  efforts,  study  and  diligence,  sparing  no  labours,  expenses 
or  dangers  even  to  the  shedding  of  your  own  blood,  dedicating  your  entire 
mind  and  all  your  efforts  to  those  things  as  by  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Saracens  in  these  very  days  testifying 
with  such  glorious  deeds  to  the  Divine  Name  [and  whereas],  we  regard  you 
as  worthy  and  that  we  ought  of  our  own  free  will  graciously,  to  grant  you 
the  means  by  which  more  fervently  you  may  be  enabled  to  daily  prosecute 
a  purpose  so  acceptable  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  honour  of  God  himself 
and  the  propagation 
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prosequi  valeatis.  Sane  accepimus  quod  vos,  qui 
dudum  animo  proposueratis  aliquas  terras  et  insulas  remotas  et  incognitas 
ac  per  alios  hactenus  non  repertas  querere  et  invenire,  ut  illarum  incolas 
et  habitatores  ad  colendum  redemptorem  nostrum  et  fidem  catholicam 
profitendam  reduceretis,  hactenus  in  expugnatione  et  recuperatione  ipsius 
regni  granate  plurimum  occupati,  huiusmodi  sanctum  et  laudabile  proposi- 
tum  vestrum  ad  optatum  finem  perducere  nequivistis.  sed  tandem,  sicut 
domino  placuit,  regno  predicto  recuperate,  volentes  desiderium  vestrum 
adimplere,  dilectum  filium  Christoforum  Colon  cum  navigiis  et  hominibus 
ad  similia  instructis,  non  sine  maximis  laboribus  et  periculis  ac  expensis 
destinastis,  ut  terras  remotas  et  incognitas  huiusmodi  per  mare,  ubi  hacte- 
nus navigatum  non  fuerat,  diligenter  inquirerent.  qui  tandem,  divino 
auxilio,  facta  extrema  diligentia,  per  partes  occidentales,  ut  dicitur,  versus 
Indos  in  mari  Oceano  navigantes,  certas  insulas  remotissimas  et  etiam 
terras  firmas,  que  per  alios  hactenus  reperte  non  fuerant,  invenerunt;  in 
quibus  quamplurime  gentes  pacifice  viventes  et,  ut  asseritur,  nudi  ince- 
dentes,  nee  carnibus  vescentes,  inhabitant;  et,  ut  prefati  nuntii  vestri 
possunt  opinari,  gentes  ipse  in  insulis  et  terris  predictis  habitantes  credunt 
unum  deum  creatorem  in  cells  esse 


of  the  Christian  Empire.  And  as  now  we  understand 
that  you  have  for  a  long  time  proposed  to  search  and  to  find  certain  lands 
and  islands  remote  and  unknown  and  up  to  this  time  not  discovered  br- 
others for  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  natives  and  inhabitants  to  the 
worship  of  our  Redeemer  and  to  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  you 
having  been  hitherto  much  occupied  in  storming  and  recovering  the  King- 
dom of  Granada,  wherefore  you  were  unable  to  conduct  your  holy  and 
praiseworthy  purposes  to  a  successful  issue:  but  now  at  last  since  it  has 
pleased  the  Lord,  the  aforesaid  Kingdom  being  recovered  and  wishing  to 
fulfil  your  desires,  you  have  selected  [our]  beloved  son  Christopher  Colum- 
bus with  ships  and  men  equipped  for  such  purposes,  not  without  great 
labours  and  dangers  and  expenses,  that  they  might  seek  diligently  lands 
remote  and  unknown  by  the  sea  where  hitherto  it  had  not  been  navigated, 
who  by  the  help  of  God,  dihgent  search  being  made,  navigating  in  the 
Ocean-sea  in  the  western  regions  as  it  is  said  toward  the  Indies,  found 
certain  most  remote  islands  and  also  continental  lands,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  not  been  discovered  by  others,  in  which  as  it  is  asserted  dwell 
many  nations,  living  peacefully,  going  naked  and  not  eating  flesh.  And,  so 
far  as  your  said  messengers  are  able  to  judge,  these  people  living  in  the 
said  islands  and  lands  believe  that  there  is  in  the  heavens  one  God  and 
Creator 
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ac  ad  fidem  catholicam  amplexandum 
et  bonis  moribus  imbuendum  satis  apti  videntur;  spesque  habetur  quod, 
si  erudirentur,  nomen  salvatoris  domini  nostri  Yhesu  Christi  in  terris  et 
insulis  predictis  facile  induceretur.  Ac  prefatus  Christoforus  in  una  ex  prin- 
cipalibus  insulis  predictis  iam  unam  turrim  satis  munitam,  in  qua  certos 
Christianos,  qui  secum  iverant,  in  Custodiam,  et  ut  alias  insulas  et  terras 
remotas  et  incognitas  inquirerent,  posuit,  construi  et  edificari  fecit :  in  qui  bus 
quidem  insulis  et  terris  iam  repertis  aurum,  aromata  et  alie  quamplurime 
res  pretiose  diversi  generis  et  diverse  qualitatis  repperiuntur :  unde  omni- 
bus diligenter  et  presertim  fidei  catholico  exaltatione  et  dilatatione  Prout 
decet  catholicos  reges  et  principes,  consideratis,  more  progenitorum  vestro- 
rum  clare  memorie  regum,  terras  et  insulas  predictas  illarumque  incolas 
et  habitatores  vobis,  divina  favente  dementia,  subiicere  et  ad  fidem 
catholicam  reducere.'  Nos  igitur  huiusmodi  vestrum  sanctum  &  laudabile 
propositum  plurimum  in  domino  commendantes,  ac  cupientes  ut  illud  ad 
debitum  finem  perducatur  &  ipsum  nomen  Salvatoris  nostri  in  partibus  illis 
inducatur,  hortamur  vos  plurimum  in  domino,  et  per  Sacri  lavacri  sus- 
ceptionem,  qua  mandatis  apostolicis  obligati  estis,  et  viscera  misericordie 
domini  nostri  Yhesu  Christi  attente  requirimus,  ut  cum  expeditionem 
huiusmodi  omnino  prosequi    et    assumere 


and  seem  sufficiently  fitted  to  be  imbued  with  the  Catholic  faith 
and  good  manners.  And  as  hope  is  entertained  that  if  they  should  be 
taught,  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  would  be  easily 
introduced  into  the  said  lands  and  islands.  And  as  the  said  Christopher 
hath  already  constructed  and  caused  to  be  erected  a  stronghold  sufficiently 
fortified  in  one  of  the  principal  aforesaid  islands,  in  which  he  hath  placed 
certain  Christians  who  had  -  gone  with  him  that  they  might  guard  the 
same  and  that  they  might  seek  other  islands  and  lands  remote  and  un- 
known, in  which  islands  and  lands  already  discovered  are  found  gold 
and  spices  and  many  other  precious  things  of  different  kinds  and  of  different 
qualities.  Wherefore  all  these  things  being  dihgently  considered,  and 
particularly  the  uplifting  and  spreading  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  is  becom- 
ing in  Catholic  Kings  and  Princes  after  the  manner  of  your  predecessors, 
Kings  of  illustrious  memory,  and  since  you  propose  by  divine  favour  to 
subject  to  us  and  to  lead  to  the  Catholic  faith  the  said  lands  and  islands, 
their  natives  and  inhabitants: — therefore,  We,  commending  your  laudable 
purpose  in  the  Lord  and  desiring  that  this  end  may  be  accomplished  and 
that  the  very  name  of  our  Saviour  may  be  promulgated  in  these  parts, 
we  do  exhort  you  much  in  our  Lord  and  by  the  receiving  of  the  sacred 
baptism  in  which  you  are  under  apostolic  obhgation  and  by  the  bowels  of 
mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  do  strictly  require  you  that  when  you 
prosecute  an  expedition  in  this  way 

'  In  Bull  II.,  after  redncere,  the  word  proposuistis  is  introduced,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  Vatican  copy  of  Bull  I, 
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prona  mente  ortodoxe  fidei 
zelo  intendatis,  populos  in  huiusmodi  insulis  degentes  ad  christianam 
professionem  suscipiendam  inducere  velitis  et  debeatis,  nee  pericula, 
nee  labores  ullo  unquam  tempore  vos  deterreant,  firma  spe  fidueiaque 
eonceptis  quod  Deus  omnipotens  eonatus  vestros  feliciter  prosequetur. 
Et  ut  tanti  negotii  provintiam,  apostoliee  gratie  largitate  donati,  liberius  et 
audaeius  assumatis,  motu  proprio,  non  ad  vestram  vel  alterius  pro  vobis 
super  hoe  nobis  oblate  petitionis  instantiam,  sed  de  nostra  mera  liberalitate 
et  ex  eerta  Seientia  ae  de  apostoliee  potestatis  plenitudine,  omnes  et  singulas 
terras  et  insulas  predietas,  sic  incognitas  et  hactenus  per  nuntios  vestros 
repertas  et  reperiendas  in  posterum,  que  sub  Dominio  aetuali  temporali 
ali quorum  dominorum  ehristianorum  constitute  non  sint,  auctoritate  omni- 
potentis  Dei  nobis  in  beato  Petro  coneessa  ae  Vicariatus  Yhesu  Christi, 
qua  fungimur  in  terris,  cum  omnibus  illarum  dominiis,  Civitatibus,  castris, 
locis  et  villis,  iuribusque  et  iurisdictionibus  ae  pertinentiis  universis,  vobis 
heredibusque  et  suceessoribus  vestris,  Castelle  et  Legionis  regibus,  in  per- 
petuum,  auctoritate  apostoliea,  tenore  presentium,  donamus,  concedimus 
et  assignamus,  vosque  ac  heredes  et  successores  prefatos  de  illis  inves- 
timus,  illarumque  dominos  cum  plena,  libera  et  omnimoda  potestate,  auc- 
toritate et  iurisdictione  faeimus,  constituimus  et  deputamus;  Decernentes 
nihilominus  per 


with  a  mind  fixed  on  the  orthodox 
faith,  you  will  endeavour  to  lead  the  people  of  these  islands  to  receive  the 
Christian  profession  [and  you  ought  not  to  let  them],  nor  should  dangers 
or  labours  deter  you  at  any  time,  firm  in  hope  and  fixed  in  faith  that  the 
omnipotent  God  will  happily  conduct  your  efforts ;  and  when  the  Apostolic 
favour  being  given  you,  that  you  may  more  freely  and  boldly  undertake 
so  great  a  business,  we  of  our  own  free  will  and  not  at  your  instance  or  on 
the  petition  of  any  other  person  presented  to  us  on  your  behalf,  but  of  our 
own  pure  liberality  and  of  our  infallible  knowledge  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
our  apostolic  power,  we  do  give,  concede  and  assign  in  perpetuity  by  Apos- 
tolic authority  and  by  the  terms  of  these  presents,  by  the  authority  of 
omnipotent  God  granted  to  us  through  Saint  Peter  and  as  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  whose  we  are  on  earth,  all  and  singular,  the  said  lands,  and 
islands  unknown  and  up  to  this  time  discovered  and  to  be  discovered  in 
the  future  by  your  messengers,  which  are  not  under  the  actual  temporal 
dominion  of  any  Christian  Lords;  with  all  their  dominions,  cities,  camps, 
places  and  farms,  with  all  the  rights  and  jurisdictions  belonging  thereto, 
to  you,  your  heirs  and  successors.  Kings  of  Castile  and  Leon  and  we  make, 
constitute  and  depute  you  and  your  said  heirs  and  successors  lords  of  these 
with  full,  free  and  absolute  power,  authority  and  jurisdiction;  decreeing 
nevertheless  by 
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huiusmodi  donationem,  concessionem,  assignationem  et  investi- 
turam  nostram  nulli  christiano  principi  ius  quesitum,  sublatum  intelligi 
posse  aut  auferri  debere.  Et  insuper  mandamus  vobis,  in  virtute  sancte 
obediente,  ut,  sicut  etiam  pollicemini,  et  non  dubitamus  pro  vestra  maxima 
devotione  et  regia  magnanimitate  vos  esse  facturos,  ad  terras  et  insulas 
predictas  viros  probos  et  deum  timentes,  doctos,  peritos  et  expertos  ad 
instruendum  incolas  et  habitatores  prefatos  in  fide  catholica  et  bonis 
moribus  imbuendum,  destinare  debeatis,  omnem  debitam  diligentiam  in  pre- 
missis  adhibentes.  Ac  quibuscumque  personis  etiam  cuiuscumque  dignita- 
tis, status,  gradus,  ordinis  vel  conditioniis,  sub  excommunicationis  late 
sententie  pena,  quam  eo  ipso,  si  contrafecerint,  incurrant,  districtius  inhi- 
bemus  ne  ad  insulas  et  terras  predictas,  postquam  per  vestros  nuntios  seu 
ad  id  missos  invente  et  recepte  fuerint,  pro  mercibus  habendis  vel  quavis 
alia  de  causa  accedere  presumant  absque  vestra  ac  heredum  et  successorum 
vestrorum  predictorum  licentia  speciali.  Et  quia  etiam  nonnulli  Portugal- 
lie  Reges  in  partibus.  africe,  Guinee  et  minere  auri  ac  alias  insulas  similiter 
etiam,  ex  concessione  apostolica  eis  facta,  reppereruiit  et  acquisiverunt,  et 
per  Sedem  apostolicam  eis  diversa  privilegia,  gratia,  libertates  et  immuni- 
tates,  exemptiones  et  indulta  concessa  fuerunt.  Nos  vobis  ac  heredibus  et 
successoribus  vestris  predictis,  ut 


this  our  donation,  concession,  assignment  and  investiture, 
that  the  legal  right  of  no  Christian  Prince  shall  be  understood  to  be  taken 
away  or  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  him.  And  moreover  we  command 
you  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience  and  also  as  you  have  promised  and  as  we 
do  not  doubt  you  will  do  from  your  great  devotion  and  by  reason  of  your 
royal  generosity,  to  send  to  the  said  lands  and  islands  good  men,  fear- 
ing God,  learned  skilful  and  expert  for  the  instruction  and  imbuing  the 
said  natives  and  inhabitants  in  the  Catholic  faith  and  in  good  manners, 
giving  themselves  with  all  diligence  to  the  work ;  and  we  distinctly  prohibit 
all  persons  whatsoever  of  whatever  dignity,  station,  degree,  order  or  con- 
dition under  the  penalty  of  broad  excommunication  which  they  shall  incur 
by  the  act  itself  if  they  do  anything  to  the  contrary,  from  going  for  the 
purposes  of  selling  goods  or  for  any  other  purposes  whatsoever  to  the  said 
islands  and  lands  after  they  shall  be  found  and  possessed  by  your  messen- 
gers or  by  those  sent  for  this  purpose,  without  your  special  licence  or  that 
of  your  said  heirs  and  successors.  And  because  some  Portuguese  Kings 
under  Apostolic  concession  made  to  them  have  discovered  and  acquired 
other  islands  similarly  in  the  regions  of  Africa,  Guinea  and  the  Mine  of 
Gold,  and  since  there  have  been  diverse  privileges  and  grants,  liberties  and 
immunities,  exemptions  and  indulgences  conceded  them  by  the  Apostolic 
Chair,   now  we   upon   you  and  your  said  heirs  and  successors 
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in  insulis  et  terris  per  vos  repertis  et 
reperiendis  huiusmodi  omnibus  et  singulis  gratiis,  privilegiis,  exemptioni- 
bus,  libertatibus,  facultatibus,  immunitatibus  et  indultis  huiusmodi,  quo- 
rum omnium  tenores,  ac  si  de  verbo  ad  verbum  presentibus  insererentur 
haberi  volumnus  pro  sufficienter  expressis  et  insertis,  uti,  potiri  et  gaudere 
libere  et  licite  possistis  ac  debeatis,  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia  perinde  ac  si 
vobis  ac  heredibus  et  successoribus  predictis  specialiter  concessa  fuissent, 
motu,  auctoritate,  scientia  et  apostolice  potestatis  plenitudine  similibus,  de 
specialis  dono  gratie  indulgemus,  illaque  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia  ad  vos; 
heredes  ac  successores  vestros  predictos  extendimus  pariter  et  ampliamus. 
Non  obstantibus  '  et  ordinationibus,  apostolicis,  nee  non  omnibus  illis  que 
in  litteris  desuper  editis  concessa  sunt,  non  obstare  ceterisque  contrariis 
quibuscumque ;  in  illo,  a  quo  imperia  et  denominationes  ac  bona  cuncta 
procedunt,  confidentes,  quod,  dirigente,  domino  actus  vestros,  si  huiusmodi 
sanctum  et  laudabile  ^  negotium  prosequamini,  brevi  tempore,  cum  fehci- 
tate  et  gloria  totius  populi  christian!,  vestri  labores  et  Conatus  exitum 
felicissimum  consequentur.  Verum,  quia  difficile  foret  presentes  litteras 
ad  singula  queque  loca  in  quibus  expediens  fuerit  deferri,  volumus,  ac  motu 
et  scientia  similibus  decernimus,  quod  illarum  transumptis,  manu  publici 
notarii  inde  rogati  s-ubscriptis  et  sigillo  alicuius  persone  in  ecclesiastica 
dignitate  constitute,  seu  curie  ecclesiastice,  munitis,  ea  prorsus  fides  in 
iudicio  et  extra  ac  alias  ubilibet 


desire  to 
bestow  the  same  in  the  islands  and  lands  discovered  by  you  and  to  be  dis- 
covered, all  and  singular  grants,  privileges,  exemptions,  liberties,  powers, 
and  immunities,  the  purport  of  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
expressed  and  inserted  as  sufficiently  as  if  they  were  inserted  word  for 
word  in  these  presents,  which  you  are  to  possess  and  ought  to  possess  and 
enjoy,  freely  and  lawfully  in  all  things  and  in  all  ways  as  if  they  should 
have  been  especially  conceded  to  you,  your  said  heirs  and  successors,  we 
grant  this  as  a  special  gift,  by  the  motion,  authority  and  knowledge  and  in 
the  like  plenitude  of  apostolic  power  and  at  the  same  time  we  extend  and 
enlarge  these  things  in  all  things  and  in  all  ways  to  you,  your  said  heirs 
and  successors,  notwithstanding  [constitutions]  and  apostoHc  ordinances 
and  all  other  things  which  are  conceded  in  Bulls  before  issued  and  not- 
withstanding whatsoever  other  things  to  the  contrary,  confiding  in  Him 
from  whom  power  and  dominion  and  every  good  thing  comes,  that  directed 
by  the  Lord,  if  you  prosecute  this  in  this  way  this  sacred  and  praiseworthy 
project,  your  labours  and  efforts  will  shortly  find  a  most  happy  issue  with 
the  congratulations  and  glory  of  all  christian  peoples:  but  since  it  would 
be  difficult  that  these  letters  should  be  published  in  all  those  places  in 
which  it  might  be  expedient  to  carry  them,  we  wish  and  by  Uke  motion 
and  knowledge  we  decree  that  copies  of  these  subscribed  by  the  hand  of  a 
public  notary  and  by  the  seal  of  some  person  holding  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
and  by  the  seal  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  the  same  faith  in  places  of  judg- 
ment and  beyond  and  in  whatever  other  places 

■  Here  the  scribe  omitted  the  word  constitutionibus ,  which  was  inserted  on  the 
margin  in  the  hand  of  L.  Podochatarus  or  L.  Amerinus. 

'  Here  the  scribe  wrote  the  word  propositum,  which  he  erased,  substituting  for  it 
the  word  negotium. 
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adhibeatur,  que  presentibus  adhiberetur, 
si  essent  exhibite  vel  ostense.  Nulli  &c  nostre  exhortationis,  requi- 
sitionis,  Donationis,  concessionis,  assignationis,  investiture,  facti,  con- 
stitutionis,  deputationis,  mandati,  inhibitionis,  indulti,  extensionis, 
ampliationis,  voluntatis  et  decreti  infringere  &c.  si  quis  &c.  Datum  Romse 
apud  sanctum  Petrum,  anno  &c.  MCCCCLXXXXIII.  quinto  nonas  maii, 
pontificatus  nostri  anno  primo. 

"Coll.  A  DE  Campania. 

"N:  Casanovia. 
"Gratis  &c.  de  nostri  &c. 

"  B.  Capitinis. 

"  D.  Stevario." 


shall  be  accorded  them  as 
would  be  accorded  to  these  originals  if  they  had  been  exhibited  or  shown. 
For  no  man,  &c,  [shall  it  be  lawful]  to  infringe  [this  charter]  of  our  caution, 
requirement,  donation,  grant,  assignment,  investiture,  deed,  constitution, 
deputation,  command,  prohibition,  indulgence,  extension,  enlargement,  will 
and  decree  [or  rashly  dare  aught  to  the  contrary]  if  any  one,  &c,  [shall  pre- 
sume to  attempt  this,  let  him  know  that  he  will  incur  the  resentment  of 
Almighty  God  and  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul].  Done  in  Rome 
at  Saint  Peter's  in  the  year,  &c,  [of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord]  1493, 
May  3,  in  the  first  year  of  our  pontificate. 


'Coll.  A  DE  Campania. 
"N:  Casanovia. 


"  Gratis.     By  order  of  our  most 
sacred  Lord  and  Pope. 
"B.  Capitinis. 
"D.  Stevario." 
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BULLA    II. 

[  Tra  nsliteration] 
"Alexander,  &c/  carissimo  in  Christo  filio  Ferdinando  Regi,  et  caris- 
simas  in  Christo  filiae  Helisabeth  Regins:  Castellas,  Legionis,  Aragonum, 
Sicilise  et  Granatis,  illustribus,  Salutem  &c.^  Inter  cetera  Divinae  majes- 
tati  beneplacita  opera,  et  cordis  vestri  s  desiderabilia,  illud  profecto  potis- 
simum  existit,  ut  fides  Catholica,  et  Christiana  lege,*  nostris  praesertim 
temporibus  exaltetur,  ac  ubilibet  amplietur  et  dilatetur,  animarumque  salus 
procuretur,  ac  barbare  nationes  deprimantur  et  ad  fidem  ipsam  reducantur. 
Unde  cum  ad  tarn  s  sacram  Petri  Sedem  Divina  favente  dementia  meritis 
licet  imparibus  evocati  fuerimus,  cognoscentes  vos  tanquam  veros  Catholi- 
cos  Reges  et  Principes,  quales  '^  fuisse  novimus,  et  a  vobis  prasclare  gesta 
toti  pene  jam  Orbi  notissima  demonstrant,  ne  dum  id  exoptare,  sed  omni 
conatu,  studio  et  diUgentia,  nulHs  laboribus,  nullis  impensis,  nulHsque  par- 
cendo  periculis,  etiam  proprium  sanguinem  effundendo  efficere,  ac  omnem 
animum  vestrum  omnesque  conatus  ad  hoc  jamdudum  dedicasse,  quemad- 
modum  recuperatio  regni  Granatae  a  tirannide  Saracenorum  hodiernis  tem- 
poribus per  vos,  cum  tanta  Divini  nominis  gloria,  fr.cta  testatur,  digne 
ducimus  non  immerito  et  debemus  ilia  vobis  etiam  sponte  7  et  favoribiliter 
concedere,  per  quae  hujusmodi  sanctum  et  laudabile  ac  immortali  Deo 
acceptum  propositum  in  dies  ferventiori  animo  ad  ipsius  Dei  honorem  et 
imperii  Christiani  propagationem  prosequi  valeatis.  Sane  accepimus,  quod 
vos,  qui  dudum  animo  proposueratis  aliquas  insulas  et  terras  firmas  remotas 
et  incognitas,  ac  per  alios  hactenus  non  repertas,  quasrere  et  invenire,  ut 
illarum  incolas  et  habitatores  ad  colendum  Redemptorem  nostrum  et  fidem 
Catholicam  profitendum  reduceretis,  hactenus  in  expugnatione  et  recupera- 
tione  ipsius  regni  Granatae  plurimum  occupati,  hujusmodi  sanctum  et  laud- 
abile propositum  vestrum  ad  optatum  finem  perducere  nequivistis;  sed 
tandem,  sicut  Domino  placuit,  regno  prsdicto  recuperato,  volentes  deside- 
rium  adimplere  vestrum,  dilectum  filium  Christoforum  Colon  virum  utique 
dignum  et  plurimum  commendandum,^  ac  tanto  negotio  aptum,  cum 
navigiis  et  hominibus  ad  similia  instructus,  non  sine  maximis  laboribus  et 
periculis  ac  expensis  destinastis,  ut  terras  firmas  et  insulas  remotas  et  incog- 
nitas hujusmodi,  per  mare  ubi  hactenus  navigatum  non  fuerat,  diligenter 
inqtiireret.  Qui  tandem  Divino  auxilio,  facta  extrema  diligentia,  in  mari 
Oceano  navigantes,  cartas  insulas  remotissimas,  et  etiam  terras  firmas,  quae 
per  alios  hactenus  repertae  non  fuerant,  invenerunt, 

'  Episcopus,  servus  servorutn  Dei. 

^  Et  Apostolicam  benedictionem. 

3  Nosiri  in  Codex  or  Book  of  Privileges  of  Columbus. 

+  In  the  Codex  this  reads  religio. 

s  Hanc  in  Codex. 

6  In  the  margin  the  word  semper  is  inserted  in  the  hand  of  L.  Amerinus  or  L. 
Podochatarus. 

7  The  scribe  repeated  the  words,  sponte  et  favo. 

8  Under  this  passage  in  the  Codex,  some  contemporary  hand — doubtless  that  of 
the  Admiral  himself,  since  it  resembles  his  work — has  drawn  a  red  line  underneath 
this  recognition  of  the  worth  of  Columbus. 
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BULL    II 

[Translation] 

"Alexander  '  [the  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God]  to  our  most 
dear  son  in  Christ,  Ferdinand  the  King,  and  to  our  most  dear  daughter  in 
Christ,  HeHzabeth,  Queen,  illustrious  [Princess]  of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon, 
Sicily  and  Granada,  Greeting  and  [the  ApostoHc  blessing]. 

"Among  other  works  acceptable  to  the  divine  Majesty  and  desirable  to 
your  [our]  hearts  this  especially  appears  the  most  powerful,  that  the  Catho- 
lic faith  and  the  Christian  law  [religion],  particularly  in  our  times,  shall  be 
exalted  and  everywhere  increased  and  extended,  whereby  the  salvation  of 
souls  may  be  secured  and  barbarous  nations  subjugated  and  brought  to  the 
faith  itself:  and  whereas,  we  are  called  to  the  Holy  Seat  of  Peter  with  the 
divine  favour  although  with  merits  far  inferior:  and  recognising  you  as 
true  Catholic  Kings  and  Princes,  such  as  we  have  [always]  known  you  and 
as  your  noble  and  most  noteworthy  deeds  have  already  shown  to  all  the 
world,  and  knowing  that  not  merely  you  desired  this  but  also  strove  to 
accomplish  it  with  all  your  efforts,  study  and  diligence,  sparing  no  labours, 
expenses  or  dangers  even  to  the  shedding  of  your  own  blood,  dedicating 
your  entire  mind  and  all  your  efforts  to  these  things  as  by  the  recovery  of 
the  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Saracens  in  these  very 
days  testifying  with  such  glorious  deeds  to  the  Divine  Name;  [and  whereas] 
we  regard  you  as  worthy  and  that  we  ought  of  our  own  free  will  graciously 
to  grant  to  you  the  means  by  which  you  may  be  able  to  prosecute  daily  to 
the  honour  of  God  Himself  and  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Empire, 
your  purpose  so  acceptable  to  the  immortal  God.  And  as  now  we  under- 
stand that  you  have  proposed  to  search  and  to  find  certain  islands  and  con- 
tinental lands  remote  and  unknown  not  hitherto  discovered  by  others  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  their  natives  and  inhabitants  to  the  worship  of  our 
Redeemer  and  to  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  you  having  been 
hitherto  much  occupied  in  storming  and  recovering  the  Kingdom  of  Gran- 
ada, wherefore  you  were  unable  to  conduct  your  holy  and  praiseworthy 
purpose  to  a  successful  issue.  But  now  at  last,  since  it  has  pleased  the 
Lord,  the  aforesaid  Kingdom  being  recovered  and  wishing  to  fulfil  your 
desires,  you  have  selected  [our]  beloved  son,  Christopher  Columbus,  a  man 
worthy  and  much  to  be  commended,  and  well  fitted  for  so  great  an  under- 
taking, with  ships  and  men  equipped  for  such  purposes,  not  without  great 
labours  and  dangers  and  expense,  that  they  might  seek  diligently  lands  re- 
mote and  up  to  this  time  unknown,  by  the  sea  ivherc  hitherto  it  had  not  been 
navigated:  who  by  the  help  of  God,  diligent  search  being  made,  navigating 
in  the  Ocean-sea  found  certain  most  remote  islands  and  also  continental 
lands  which  hitherto  have  not  been  discovered  by  others 

'  We  give  in  brackets  the  matter  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  in  the  original 
Bull,  as  transmitted  to  the  Sovereigns,  but  which  the  scribe  omitted  here  as  merely 
the  usual  forms. 
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in  quibus  quamplurimae  gentes  pacifice  viventes,  et  ut  asseritur 
nudi  incedentes,  nee  carnibus  vescentes,  inhabitant;  et,  ut  pragfati  nuncii 
vestri  possunt  opinari,  gentes  ipsas  in  insulis  et  terris  praedictis  habitantes 
credunt  unum  Deum  Creatorem  in  Celis  esse,  ac  ad  fidem  Catholicam  am- 
plexandum  et  bonis  moribus  imbuendum  satis  apti  videntur;  spesque 
habetur,  quod,  si  erudirentur,  nomen  Salvatoris  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  in 
terris  et  insulis  praedictis  facile  induceretur.  Ac  praefatus  Christophorus 
in  una  ex  principalibus  insulis  praedictis,  jam  unam  turrim  satis  munitam, 
in  qua  certos  Christianos,  qui  secum  iverant,  in  custodiam,  et  alias  insulas 
et  terras  firmas  remotas  et  incognitas  inquirerent,  possuit,  construi  et  edi- 
ficari  fecit.  In  quibus  quidem  insulis  et  terris  jam  repertis  aurum,  aromata, 
et  aliae  quamplurimae  res  pretiosse  diversi  generis  et  diversae  qualitatis  reper- 
iuntur.  Unde  omnibus  diligenter  et  prsesertim  fidei  Catholicas  exaltatione 
et  dilatatione  prout  decet  Catholicos  Reges  et  Principes,  consideratis,  more 
progenitorum  vestrorum  "  memoriae  Regum,  terras  firmas  et  insulas  prae- 
dictas,  illarumque  incolas  et  habitatores  vobis  divina  favente  dementia 
subjicere  et  ad  fidem  Catholicam  reducere  proposuistis.  Nos  igitur,  hujus- 
modi  vestrum  sanctum  et  laudabile  propositum  plurimum  in  Domino  com- 
mendantes,  ac  cupientes  ut  illud  ad  debitum  finem  perducatur,  et  ipsum 
nomen  Salvatoris  nostri  in  partibus  illis  inducatur,  hortamur  vos  plu  imum 
in  Domino,  et  per  sacri  lavacri  susceptionem,  qua  mandatis  Apostolicis 
obligati  =  estis,  et  viscera  misericordiffi  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  actente  3 
requirimus,  ut  cum  expiditionem  hujusmodi  omnino  prosequi,  et  assumere 
prona  mente  orthodoxas  Fidei  zelo  intendatis,  populos  in  hujusmodi  insulis 
et  terris  degentes  ad  Christianam  Religionem  suscipiendam  inducere  velitis, 
et  debeatis,  nee  pericula  nee  labores  uUo  unquam  tempore  vos  deterreant, 
firma  spe  fidutiaque  '*■  conceptis,  quod  Deus  omnipotens  eonatus  vestros 
feliciter  prosequetur.  Et  ut  tanti  negotii  provintiam  s  Apostolicae  gratias 
largitate  donati  liberius  et  audatius  ^  assumatis,  motu  proprio,  non  ad  ves- 
tram  vel  alterius  pro  vobis  super  hoe  nobis  oblatae  petitionis  instantiam, 
sed  de  nostra  mera  liberalitate,7  et  ex  certa  scientia,  ac  de  Apostolic^  potes- 
tatis  plenitudine,  omnes  insulas  et  terras  firmas  inventas  et  inveniendas, 
deteetas  et  detegendas  versus  Oceidentem  et  Meridiem,  fabricando  et  eon- 
stituendo*  unam  lineam  a  polo  Artico,"  scilicet 

'  The  word  etiam  is  inserted  on  the  margin,  in  the  hand  of  L.  Amerinus    or  L. 
Podochatarus. 

^  Here  the  scribe  inserted  the  wrong  word  and  erased  it. 

3  Attente  in  the  Codex. 

4  Fiduciaque  in  the  Codex. 
s  Provinciam  in  the  Codex. 

6  Audacius  in  the  Codex. 

7  Here  the  scribe  again  inserted  the  wrong  word,  as  if  he  had  written   Kbertate  (as 
the  word  really  is  in  the  Codex) ,  but  it  is  erased. 

8  This  is  also  constituendo  in  the  Codex. 

9  Artico  and  Antartico  are  also  so  written  in  the  Codex. 
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and  in  which,  as  it 
is  asserted,  dwell  many  nations  living  peacefully,  going  naked  and  not  eating 
flesh,  and  as  your  messengers  seem  to  think  that  these  people  dwelling  in 
the  islands  and  the  aforesaid  lands  believe  that  there  is  in  the  heavens  one 
God,  the  Creator,  and  seem  sufficiently  fitted  to  be  imbued  with  the  Catholic 
faith  and  good  manners;  and  as  hope  is  entertained  that  if  they  are  taught, 
the  narne  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  may  be  easily  introduced 
into  the  said  lands  and  islands :  and  since  the  said  Christopher  hath  already 
constructed  and  caused  to  be  erected  a  stronghold  sufficiently  fortified  in 
one  of  the  principal  aforesaid  islands  in  which  he  hath  placed  certain  Chris- 
tians who  went  with  him  that  they  might  guard  the  same  and  that  they 
might  seek  other  islands  and  continental  lands  remote  and  unknown:  in 
which  islands  and  lands  already  discovered  are  gold,  spices  and  many  other 
precious  things  of  different  kinds  and  of  different  qualities:  Wherefore,  all 
these  things  being  diligently  considered  and  particularly  the  uplifting  and 
spreading  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  is  becoming  in  Catholic  Kings  and  Princes 
after  the  manner  of  your  predecessors  of  illustrious  memory,  and  since  you 
propose  by  divine  favour  to  subject  to  us  and  to  lead  to  the  Catholic  faith 
all  the  continental  lands  and  the  aforesaid  islands  and  their  natives  and 
inhabitants : — 

"Therefore,  WE,  commending  your  laudable  purpose  in  the  Lord  and 
desiring  t'lat  this  end  may  be  accomplished  and  that  the  very  name  of  our 
Saviour  niay  be  promulgated  in  these  parts,  do  exhort  you  much  in  our 
Lord  and  by  the  receiving  of  the  sacred  baptism  in  which  you  are  under 
Apostolic!  obligation  and  by  the  bowels  of  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
we  do  strictly  require  you  that  when  you  prosecute  an  expedition  in  this 
way  with  k  mind  fixed  on  orthodox  faith  you  will  desire  to  lead  the  people 
of  these  island-s  and  lands  to  receive  the  Christian  rehgion  and  you  ought 
not  [to  be  deterred]  nor  should  dangers  or  labours  deter  you  at  any  time, 
firm  in  hope  and  fixed  in  faith  that  the  Omnipotent  God  will  happily  con- 
duct your  efforts :  And  that  the  Apostolic  favour  being  given  you,  you  may 
more  freely  and  boldly  undertake  so  great  a  business,  we  of  our  own  free 
will  and  not  at  your  instance  or  at  the  petition  of  any  person  but  of  our 
own  pure  liberality  and  of  our  infallible  knowledge,  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
our  Apostolic  power,  we  do  give,  concede  and  assign  to  you,  your  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors all  the  islands  and  continental  lands  found  and  to  be  found,  discovered 
and  to  be  discovered,  toward  the  west  and  south,  establishing  and  constitut- 
ing a  line  from  the  Arctic  pole,  that  is  to  say 
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Septentrione,  ad  polum 
Antarticum,  scilicet  Meridiem,  sive  terrse  firmffi  et  insulae  inventse  at  inve- 
niendag  sint  versus  Indiam  aut  versus  aliam  quamcumque  partem;  quae 
linea  distet  a  qualibet  Insularum,  quae  vulgariter  nuncupantur  delos  Azores 
et  '  Cabo  vierde,  centum  leucis  versus  Occidentem  et  Meridiem;  ita  quod 
omnes  insulee  et  terra  firma  repertae  et  reperiendae,  detectae  et  detegendae 
a  praefata  linea  versus  Occidentem  et  Meridiem  per  aliud  Regem  aut  Prin- 
cipem  Christianum  non  fuerint  actualiter  possessae  usque  ad  diem  Nativi- 
tatis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  proxime  preteritum,  in  quo  incipit  annus 
praesens  MCCCCLXXXX  tertius,  quando  fuerunt  per  Nuntios  et  Capitaneos 
vestros  invents  aliquas  praedictarum  insularum,  auctoritate  omnipotentis 
Dei  nobis  in  beato  Petro  concessa,  ac  Vicariatus  ^  Jesu  Christi,  qua  fungi- 
mur  3  in  terris,  cum  omnibus  illarum  dominiis,  civitStibus,  castris,  locis  et 
villis,  juribusque  et  jurisdictionibus  ac  pertinentiis  universis,  vobis,  heredi- 
busque  et  successoribus  vestris  Castellae  et  Legionis  Regibus  in  perpetuum 
tenore  prsesentium  donamus,  concedimus  et  assignamus:  vosque  et  heredes 
ac  successores  prsfatos  illarum  dominos,  cum  plena,  libe  a  et  omnimoda 
potestate,  auctoritate  et  jurisdictione,  facimus,  constituimus  et  deputamus; 
decernentes  nihilominus  per  hujusmodi  donationem,  concessionem  et 
assignationem  nostram  nulli  Christiano  Principi,  qui  actualiter  praefatas 
insulas  aut  terras  firmas  possederit  usque  ad  predictum  diem  Nativitatis 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  jus  quassitum  sublatum  intelligi  posse  aut 
auferri  debere.  Et  insuper  mandamus  vobis  in  virtute  sanctae  obedientiae, 
ut  sicut  etiam  poUicemini,  et  non  dubitamus  pro  vestra  maxima  devotione 
et  regia  magnanimitate  vos  esse  f  acturos  ad  terras  firmas  et  insulas  praedictas 
viros  probos  et  Deum  timentes,  doctos  peritos  et  expertos,  ad  instruendum 
incolas  et  habitatores  praefatos  in  fide  catholica  et  bonis  moribus  imbuen- 
dum  destinare  debeatis,  omnem  debitam  diligentiam  in  *  prasmissis  adhi- 
bentes.  Ac  quibuscumque  personis,  cujuscumque  dignitatis,  Imperialis  s 
et  Regalis,  status,  gradus,  ordinis,  vel  conditionis,  sub  excommunicationis 
latae  sententiffi  poena,  quam  eo  ipso,  si  contrafecerint,  incurrant,  districti- 
bus  inhibemus  ne  ad  insulas  et  terras  firmas  inventas  et  inveniendas,  detec- 
tas  et  detegendas,  versus  Occidentem  et  Meridiem,  fabricando  et  consti- 
tuendo  *  lineam  a  polo  Artico  ad  polum  Antartico,  sive  terra  firmae  et 
insulae 

'  In  the  Bullarum  Collectio  (Rome,  1743,  folio) ,  the  Spanish  conjunction  y  is  used. 
'  Here  the  scribe  has  evidently  written  Christi  and  erased  the  word. 
3  With  continued  carelessness  the  scribe  has  erased  his  first  attempt  to  write  the 
word  fungimur. 

+  Here  the  scribe  wrote  the  word  insuper  and  erased  it. 

5  The  scribe  omitted  the  word  etiam,  and  the  corrector  Amerinus  or  Podochatarus 
inserted  it  on  the  margin, 

6  It  is  important  to  know  that  in  the  Codex  this  word  in  written  as  here,  while 
in  the  Brtllarum  Collectio  it  is  printed  construendo,  and  all  writers  have  followed  that 
authority.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  word  being  correct,  as  in  this  fac-simile.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  words  Artico  and  Antartico,  instead,  of  Arctico  and  Antarc- 
tico,  as-4n  the  printed  Bullarum  Collectio. 
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from  the  north,  to  the  Antarc- 
tic pole,  that  is  to  say  to  the  south,  including  the  continental  lands  and 
islands  found  and  to  be  found  which  are  toward  India  or  toward  whatso- 
ever part  it  may  be,  which  line  may  be  distant  from  whatever  one  you  may 
wish  of  the  islands  commonly  known  as  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde,  one 
hundred  leagues  toward  the  west  and  south :  and  so  we  do  give  and  assign 
in  perpetuity  by  the  terms  of  this  present  Bull  all  the  islands  and  continen- 
tal lands  found  and  to  be  found,  discovered  and  to  be  discovered  from  the 
said  line  toward  the  west  and  south  not  actually  possessed  by  any  other 
King  or  Christian  Prince  even  to  the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  last  past,  from  which  begins  the  present  year,  MCCCCLXXXX  three, 
when  some  of  the  aforesaid  islands  had  been  found  by  your  messengers  and 
captains,  by  the  authority  of  the  omnipotent  God  granted  to  us  in  St.  Peter 
and  in  which  we  act  as  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  earth,  with  all  their 
dominions,  cities,  castles,  places  and  farms  with  all  the  rights  and  jurisdic- 
tions belonging  thereto,  to  you  and  your  heirs  and  successors  the  Kings  of 
Castile  and  Leon:  we  make,  constitute  and  depute  you  and  your  said  heirs 
lords  thereof  with  full,  free  and  absolute  power,  authority  and  jurisdiction; 
decreeing  nevertheless  by  this,  our  grant,  concession  and  assignment  that 
no  Christian  Prince  who  hath  actually  possessed  the  said  islands  or  con- 
tinental lands  unto  the  beforesaid  day  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  shall  be  understood  to  have  their  rights  taken  away  or  ought  to  have 
them  taken  away.  And,  moreover,  we  command  you  in  the  virtue  of 
sacred  obedience,  as  also  you  have  made  promise  and  as  we  do  not  doubt 
you  will  do  from  your  great  devotion  and  by  reason  of  your  royal  gener- 
osity, to  send  to  the  said  lands  and  islands  good  men,  fearing  God,  learned, 
skilful  and  expert  for  the  instruction  and  imbuing  the  said  natives  and 
inhabitants  in  the  Catholic  faith  and  in  good  manners,  giving  themselves 
over  with  all  diHgence  to  the  work;  and  to  all  persons  whatsoever  of  what- 
ever dignity,  whether  imperial  or  royal,  of  whatever  station,  degree,  order 
or  condition,  under  the  penalty  of  sentence  of  broad  excommunication 
which  they  shall  incur  by  the  act  itself  if  they  do  anything  to  the  contrary,  we 
strictly  forbid  going  for  the  purposes  of  selUng  goods  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose whatever  to  the  islands  and  lands  found  and  to  be  found,  discovered 
and  to  be  discovered  toward  the  west  and  south  making  and  establishing 
a  line  from  the  Arctic  pole  to  the  Antarctic  pole  whether  the  continental 
lands  or  islands 
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invents  et  invenienda:  sint 
versus  Indiam,  aut  versus  aliam  quamcumque  partem;  quae  linea  distet  a 
qualibet  insularum,  qua  vulgariter  noncupantur  delos  Azores  et '  Cabo 
Vierde,  centum  leucis  versus  Occidentem  et  Meridiem,  ut  preefertur;  pro 
mercibus  habendis,  vel  quavis  alia  de  causa,  accedere  prassumant  absque 
vestra  ac  heredum  et  successorum  vestrorum  praedictorum  licentia  speciali ; 
non  obstantibus  constitutionibus  et  ordinationibus  Apostolicis,  ceterisque 
contrariis  quibuscumque ;  in  illo,  a  quo  imperia  et  dominationes  ac  bona 
cuncta  procedunt,  confidentes,  quod  dirigente  "  actus  vestros,  si  hujusmodi, 
sanctum  et  laudabile  propositum  prosequamini,  brevi  tempore,  cum  felici- 
tate et  gloria  totius  populi  Christiani,  vestri  labores  et  conatus  exitum 
felicissimum  consequentur.  Verum,  quia  difficile  foret  praesentes  literas  ad 
singula  quasque  loca,  in  quibus  expediens  fuerit,  deferri,  volumus,  ac  motu 
et  scientia  similibus  decernimus,  quod  illarum  transumptis,  manu  3  publici 
notarii  inde  rogati  subscriptis,  et  sigillo  alicujus  personae  in  ecclesiastica 
dignitate  constitutas  seu  Curise  Ecclesiastics  munitis,  ea  prorsus  fides  in 
juditio  et  extra  ac  alias  ubilibet  adhibeatur,  quae  praesentibus  adhiberetur, 
si  essent  exhibitae  vel  ostensas.  NuUi  ergo,*  &c,  nostrae  commendationis, 
hortationis,  requisitionis,  donationis,  concessionis,  assignationis,  constitu- 
tionis,  deputationis,  decreti,  mandati,  inhibitionis  et  voluntatis  infringere,5 
&c.  Si  quis,^  &c.  Datum  Romas  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,anno7  MCCCC- 
LXXXX  tertio,  quarto  nonas  Mali,  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  primo. 
Gratis,  de  mandato  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  Papae.  Pro  Reverendissimo 
A.  de  Mocciallis,  &c. 

"  D.  Galletus. 
"  Collata.     L.  Amerinus."  ^ 

'  In  the  Bullarum  Collectio  the  Spanish  conjunction  y  is  used;,  but  in  the 
Codex,  as  here,  the  Latin  conjunction  appears. 

^  In  both  the  Codex  and  the  Bullarum  Collectio  the  word  domino  is  found  preced- 
ing actus,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  here  omitted  through  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 

3  The  scribe  has  erased  a.  contracted  word. 

4  In  the  Codex  and  Bullarutn  Collectio  these  words  follow  :  Omnino  hominutn 
liceat  hanc  paginam. 

5  We  may  insert:   Vel  ei  ausu  temerario  contraire, — the  usual  form. 

6  We  may  insert :  A  utem  hoc  attentare  presumpserit,  indignationem  omnipotentis  Dei, 
ac  Beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorutn  ejus,  se  noverit  incursurum, — the  usual  form. 

7  We  may  insert:    Incarnationis  Dominicce. 

8  Harrisse  identifies  this  corrector  as  Giovanni  or  Giacomo  Amerinus,  both  of 
whom  were  clerks  for  Apostolic  letters,  but  this  man's  Christian  name  certainly  begins 
with  L,  so  we  must  look  for  a  third  Amerinus. 

L.  Podochatarus  is  Ludovico  Podocataro,  afterward  Bishop  of  Nicosia. 
D.  Galletus  is  Dominico  Galetti,  the  Apostolic  scribe,  who  died  in  1501. 
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found  and  to  be  found  are  toward  India  or  toward  any 
other  or  toward  whatsoever  part,  which  line  may  be  distant  from  which- 
ever you  may  wish  of  these  islands  which  are  commonly  called  the  Azores 
and  Cape  Verde,  one  hundred  leagues  toward  the  west  and  south  as  has  been 
said,  without  the  special  licence  of  you,  your  heirs  and  successors:  not- 
withstanding the  constitutions  and  other  Apostolic  ordinances  whatsoever 
to  the  contrary :  trusting  in  Him  from  whom  proceed  empires  and  domin- 
ions and  every  good  thing,  that  the  Lord  directing  your  course  if  you  per- 
severe in  a  sacred  and  praiseworthy  project  of  this  character,  your  labours 
and  efforts  will  shortly  find  a  most  happy  issue  with  the  congratulations 
and  glory  of  all  Christian  peoples.  But  since  it  would  be  very  difficult 
that  these  letters  should  be  published  in  all  those  places  in  which  it  would 
be  expedient  to  carry  them,  we  wish  and  by  like  motion  and  knowledge  we 
decree  that  copies  of  these  subscribed  by  the  hand  of  a  public  notary  and 
by  the  seal  of  some  person  holding  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  by  the  seal  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  the  same  faith  in  places  of  judgment  and  beyond 
and  in  other  places  shall  be  accorded  them  as  would  be  accorded  these  if 
they  should  be  exhibited  or  shown.  Therefore  for  no  man  [shall  it  be  law- 
ful] to  infringe  this  charter  of  our  commendation,  caution,  requirement, 
donation,  grant,  assignment,  constitution,  appointment,  decree,  order,  pro- 
hibition and  will  [or  rashly  dare  aught  to  the  contrary],  If  any  one  [shall 
presume  to  attempt  this  let  him  know  that  he  will  incur  che  resentment  of 
Almighty  God  and  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul]. 

"Done  in  Rome  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  year  [of  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord]  MCCCCLXXXX  three,  on  the  fourth  of  the  Nones  of  May  [May  4] 
and  in  the  first  year  of  our  pontificate. 

"  Free.     By  order  of  our  most  saered  Lord  and  Pope. 

"D.  Galetti. 

"Compared.     L.  Amerinus." 
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BULLA    III 

[T  mnslitcration] 

"Alexander'  &c,  Carissimo  in  Christo  filio  Ferdinando  Regi,  et  Caris- 
sime  in  Christo  filise  Elizabeth  Reginae  Castellas,  Legionis,  Aragonum,  et 
Granatse,  illustribus,  salutem  &c.^  Eximae  devotionis  sinceritas  et  Integra 
Fides,  quibus  Nos  et  Romanam  reveremini  Ecclesiam,  non  indigne  meren- 
tur,  ut  ilia  vobis  favoribiliter  concedamus,  per  quae  Sanctum  et  laudabile 
propositum  vestrum  et  opus  inceptum  in  quserendis  terris  et  insulis  remotis, 
ac  incognitis  indies  melius  et  facilius  ad  honorem  Omnipotentis  Dei,  et 
Imperij  Christiani  propagationem,  ac  fidei  catholicae  exaltationem  pro- 
sequi valeatis.  Hodie  siquidem  omnes  et  singulas  terras  firmas,  et  insulas 
remotas  et  incognitas,  versus  partes  Occidentales,  et  mare  Oceanum  con- 
sistentes,  per  vos,  seu  nuntios  vestros,  ad  id  propterea  non  sine  magnis 
laboribus,  periculis  et  impensis  destinatos,  repertas  et  reperiendas  in  pos- 
terum,  quae  sub  actuali  dominio  temporali  aUquorum  dominorum  christian- 
orum  constitutas  non  essent,  cum  omnibus  illarum  dominijs,  civitatibus, 
castris,  locis,  villis,  juribus  et  jurisdictionibus  universis,  vobis,  haeredi- 
busque  et  successoribus  vestris  Castellse  et  Legionis  Regi  bus  in  perpetuum, 
motu  proprio,  et  ex  certa  scientia,  ac  de  apostolicae  potestatis  plenitudine 
donavimus,  concessimus  et  assignavimus,  prout  in  nostris  inde  confectis 
litteris  plenius  continetur.  Cum  autem  alias  nonnuUis  Portugalliae  Regi- 
bus,  qui  in  partibus  Africa,  Guineas  et  Minerae  Auri,  ac  alias  Insulas  etiam 
in  similibus  concessione  et  donatione  apostolica  eis  facta  reppererunt  et 
acquisiverunt,  per  sedem  apostolicam  diversa  privilegia,  gratise,  libertates, 
Immunitates,  exemptiones,  facultates,  litters  et  Indulta  concessa  fuerint. 
Nos  volentes  etiam  prout  dignum  et  conveniens  existit  vos,  haredesque  et 
successores  vestros  praedictos,  non  minoribus  gratijs,  prserogativis  et  favor- 
ibus  prosequi.  Motu  simili,  non  ad  vestram,  vel  alterius  pro  vobis  nobis 
super  hoc  oblate  petitionis  instantiam,  sed  de  nostra  mera  liberalitate,  ac 
eisdem  scientia  et  apostolicae  potestatis  plenitudine,  vobis  ac  haeredibus  et 
successoribus  vestris  pradictis,  ut  in  Insulis  et 

'  We  fill  in  the  omissions  which,  of  course,  were  intentional,  from  the  transcript 
made  by  Solorzano  from  the  original  Bull. 
Servus  servorum  Dei. 
'  Apostolicam  henedictionem. 
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BULL    III 


[Translation] 


"Alexander,  &c,  to  his  most  dear  son  in  Christ,  Ferdinand  the  King, 
and  to  his  most  dear  daughter  Ehzabeth,  Queen  of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon 
and  Granada,  illustrious  [Princes]  greeting,  &c : 

"The  sincerity  of  your  distinguished  devotion  and  the  absolute  faith 
with  which  you  reverence  us  and  the  Roman  Church,  not  unworthily  merit 
that  we  should  favourably  grant  that  to  you  by  which  you  may  be  able  to 
daily  prosecute  your  holy  and  laudable  purpose  and  the  work  begun  in 
seeking  land  and  islands  remote  and  unknown,  more  successfully  and  easily 
to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Em- 
pire and  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Whereas,  this  day,  of  our 
own  motion,  knowledge  and  the  fulness  of  Apostolic  power,  we  gave, 
granted  and  assigned,  according  as  they  are  contained  more  fully  in  our 
Bulls  issued  on  that  account,  all  and  each  of  the  continental  lands  and  islands 
remote  and  unknown,  toward  the  Western  regions  and  lying  in  the  Ocean-sea 
discovered  or  to  be  discovered  hereafter  by  you  or  by  your  messengers  appointed 
for  that  end,  not  without  great  labours,  dangers  and  expenses,  which  are  not 
at  present  under  the  power  of  some  Christian  Princes,  with  all  their  domin- 
ions, cities,  castles,  places,  farms  and  jurisdictions  for  you,  j^our  heirs  and 
successors  Kings  of  Castile  and  Leon  forever:  but  since  at  another  time, 
by  the  Apostolic  power  certain  privileges,  favours,  liberties,  immunities, 
exemptions,  powers.  Bulls  and  indulgences  were  granted  to  several  Portu- 
guese Kings,  who  by  like  grant  and  Apostolic  donation  made  to  them,  dis- 
covered and  acquired  other  islands  in  the  regions  of  Africa,  Guinea  and  the 
Mine  of  Gold:  We,  wishing  also  as  appears  worthy  and  convenient  that 
you,  your  said  heirs  and  successors  may  have  no  less  privileges,  preroga- 
tives and  favours  [now  therefore],  by  a  like  motion,  not  at  your  instance 
nor  on  the  petition  of  any  other  person  presented  concerning  this  thing  in 
your  behalf,  but  of  our  pure  liberality  as  well  of  infallible  knowledge  and  in 
the  fulness  of  Apostolic  power,  do  grant  to  you  and  to  your  said  heirs 
and  successors  that  in  the  islands  and 
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terris  per  vos,  seu  nomine 
vestro  hactenus  repertis  huiusmodi  et  reperiendis  in  posterum,  omnibus  et 
singulis,  gratijs,  privilegijs,  exemptionibus,  libertatibus,  facultatibus,  Im- 
munitatibus,  litteris  et  Indultis  Regibus  Portugallias  concessis,  huiusmodi, 
quorum  omnium  tenores  ac  si  de  verbo  ad  verbum  praesentibus  insereren- 
tur,  haberi  volumus  pro  sufficicnter  expressis  et  insertis,  uti,  potiri  et  gau- 
dere  libete  et  licite  possitis  et  debeatis  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia,  perinde  ac 
si  omnia  ilia  vobis  ac  haeredibus  et  successoribus  vestris  prasfatis,  specialiter 
concessa  fuissent  auctoritate  apostolica  tenore  praesentium  de  spetialis 
dono  gratiae  indulgemus  illaque  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia  ad  vos  haeredesque, 
ac  successores  vestros  praedictos  extendimus  pariter,  et  ampliamus,  ac 
eisdem  modo  et  forma  perpetuo  concedimus.  Non  obstantibus  constitu- 
tionibus  et  ordinationibus  apostolicis;  nee  non  omnibus  Illis,  qua  in  lit- 
teris Portugallije  Regibus  concessis  huiusmodi,  concessa  sunt,  non  obstare, 
cffiterisque  contrarijs  quibuscumque.  Verum  quia  difficile  foret,  praesentes 
litteras  ad  singula  quaeque  loca,  in  quibus  expediens  fuerit,  deferri,  volumus, 
ac  motu  et  scientia  similibus  decernimus,  quod  illarum  transumptis  manu 
publici  Notarij  inde  rogati  subscriptis  et  sigillo  alicuius  persons  in  ecclesi- 
astica  dignitate,  constitute,  seu  Curiae  Ecclesiasticas  munitis,  ea  prorsus 
fides  in  dubia,  in  luditio  et  extra,  ac  alias  ubilibet  adiiibeatur,  quae  prse- 
sentibus  adhiberetur,  si  essent  exhibits,  vel  ostensae.  Nulli  ergo,'  &c, 
nostrorum  indulti,  extensionis,  ampliationis,  concessionis,  voluntatis,  et 
decreti  Infringere  ^  &c.  Si  quis  &c.3  Datum  Romae  apud  sanctum  Petrum 
anno  &c,  millesimo  quadringentesimo  nonagesimo  tertio. 

"  Quinto  Nonas  Maij,  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  primo. 

"Gratis.     De    mandato    sanctissimi    Domini    nostri    Papae. 

"D.  Galletus. 

"Johannes  Nilis. 

"CoUata.  Jo.  Crothon." 

'  Omnino  hmninuni  liceat,  hanc  paginam. 
'  Vel  ei  ausi  temerario  contraire. 

^  A  idem  hoc  attentare  prcesutnpserit,  indignationem  omnipoteniis  Dei,  ac  Beatoruni 
Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorwn  eius,  se  noverit  incursum. 
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lands  now  discovered  for  you  and  in 
your  name  or  to  be  discovered  in  this  way  hereafter,  with  all  and  each  the 
favours,  privileges,  exemptions,  liberties,  powers,  immunities,  Bulls  and 
indulgences  granted  in  this  way  to  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  the  tenor  of  all 
of  which  as  if  they  were  inserted  word  for  word  in  these  presents  we  wish 
you  to  have,  that  you  may  freely  enjoy  and  legally  possess  them  in  like 
manner  as  if  all  these  things  were  particularly  granted  to  you,  your  said 
heirs  and  successors,  we  give  by  Apostolic  authority  as  a  gift  of  special 
favour  and  we  at  the  same  time  extend  and  enlarge  and  grant  in  like  manner 
and  for  ever  these  things  in  general  and  for  all  to  you,  your  said  heirs  and 
successors.  Notwithstanding  Apostolic  constitutions  and  ordinances  as 
well  as  in  all  those  granted  in  Bulls  given  in  the  same  way  to  the  Kings  of 
Portugal,  and  notwithstanding  whatsoever  other  and  contrary  things. 
And  indeed  because  it  would  be  very  difficult  that  these  letters  should  be 
published  in  all  those  places  in  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  carry  them, 
we  wish  and  of  like  motion  and  knowledge  we  decree,  that  copies  of  these 
subscribed  by  the  hand  of  a  Public  Notary  and  by  the  seal  of  some  person 
holding  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  by  the  seal  of  an  ecclesiastical  Court  and 
that  the  same  faith  in  cases  of  uncertainty,  in  judgment  or  beyond  or  else- 
where be  given  it  as  would  be  given  to  these  presents  if  they  should  be 
exhibited  and  shown.'  Therefore  it  shall  be  lawful  for  no  man  to  infringe 
this  writing  of  our  indulgence,  extension,  enlargement,  concession,  will  and 
decree  or  to  dare  to  do  aught  to  the  contrary.  But  if  any  one  should 
presume  to  attempt  this,  he  shall  know  he  will  incur  the  resentment  of 
Almighty  God  and  of  the  blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul. 

"Given  at  Rome  in  Saint  Peter's,  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  the  fourth  of  the  Nones 
of  May  [May  4]  in  the  first  year  of  our  pontificate. 

"  Free.^     By  order  of  our  most  Holy  Lord  the  Pope. 

"D.  Galletus. 

"Johannes  Nilis. 

"Compared.     Johannes  Crothon." 

I  We  have  filled  in  the  document  with  the  matter  given  by  Solorzano,  which,  as 
it  is  only  a  regular  form,  is  likely  to  have  been  in  the  original  as  sent  to  the  Sovereigns. 

We  have  also  italicised  a  few  words  of  particular  importance  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  .  ,  „   „  , 

=  A  respectable  revenue  was  derived  from  the  issuing  and  copymg  of  Bulls  and 
Papal  letters.  The  word  gratis  is  used  to  show  that  no  charge  was  made  for  this  and 
the  other  Bulls  of  May  3  and  4. 
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BULLA   IV 

[From  Solorzano's  De  Indiarnm  Jure] 

"Alexander  episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  charissimo  in  Christo  filio 
Ferdinando  regi  et  charissime  in  Christo  filie  Helisabeth  regine  Castelle, 
Legionis,  Aragonum  et  Granate  illustribus,  salutem  et  apostolicam  bene- 
dictionem.  Dudum  siquidem  omnes  et  singulas  insulas  et  terras  firmas 
inventas  et  inveniendas  versus  occidentem  et  meridiem,  que  sub  actual! 
dominio  temporali  aliquorum  dominorum  christianorum  constitute  non 
essent,  vobis  heredibusque  et  successoribus  vestris  Castelle  et  Legionis 
regibus  in  perpetuum  motu  proprio  et  de  certa  scientia  ac  de  apostolice 
potestatis  plenitudine  donavimus,  concessimus  et  assignavimus :  vosque  ac 
heredes  et  successores  pref atos  de  illis  investimus ;  illarumque  dominos  cum 
plena,  libera  et  omnimoda  potestate,  auctoritate  et  iurisdictione  constitu- 
imus  et  deputavimus,  prout  in  nostris  inde  confectis  litteris,  quarum 
tenorem,  ac  si  de  verbo  ad  verbum  presentibus  insererentur,  haberi  volu- 
mus  pro  sufficienter  expressis,  plenius  continetur.  cum  autem  contingere 
posset  quod  nuntii  et  capetanei  aut  vassalli  vestri  versus  occidentem  et 
meridiem  navigantes,  ad  partes  orientales  applicarent,  ac  insulas  et  terras 
firmas,  que  inde  fuissent  vel  essent,  reperirent,  nos  volentes  etiam  vos 
favoribus  prosequi  gratiosis,  motu  et  scientia  ac  potestatis  apostolice  pleni- 
tudine similibus,  donationem,  concessionem,  assignationem  et  litteras  pre- 
dictas,  cum  omnibus  et  singulis  in  eisdem  litteris  contentis  clausulis  ad 
omnes  et  singulas  insulas  et  terras  firmas  inventas  et  inveniendas,  ac  detec- 
tas  et  detegendas,  que,  navigando  aut  itinerando  versus  occidentem  aut 
meridiem  huiusmodi,  sint  vel  fuerint  aut  apparuerint,  sive  in  partibus  occi- 
dentalibus  vel  meridionalibus  et  orientalibus  et  Indie  existant,  auctoritate 
apostolica,  tenore  presentium  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia,  perinde  ac  si  in  lit- 
teris predictis  de  eis  plena  et  expressa  mentio  facta  fuisset,  extendimus 
pariter  et  empliamus.  vobis  ac  heredibus  et  successoribus  vestris  predictis 
per  vos,  vel  alium  seu  alios,  corporalem,  insularum  ac  terrarum  predictarum 
possessionem  propria  auctoritate  libere  apprehendendi  ac  perpetuo  retin- 
endi,  illasque  adversus  quoscumque  impedientes  etiam  defendendi,  plenam 
et  liberam  facultatem  concedentes,  ac  quibuscumque  personis,  etiam  cuius- 
cunque  dignitatis,  status,  gradus,  ordinis  vel  conditionis,  sub  excommuni- 
cationis  late  sententie  pena,  quam  contrafacientes  eo  ipso  incurrant,  dis- 
trictius  inhibentes,  ne  ad  partes  predictas  ad  navigandum  piscandum,  vel 
inquirendum  insulas  vel  terras  firmas,  aut  quovis  alio  respectu  seu  colore, 
ire,  vel  mittere  quoquomodo  presumant,  absque  expressa  vel  special!  vestra 
ac  heredum  et  successorum  predictorum  licentia.  non  obstantibus  consti- 
tutionibus  et  ordinationibus  apostolicis,  ac  quibusvis  donationibus,  conces- 
sionibus,  facultatibus  et  assignationibus  per  nos  vel  predecessores  nostros, 
quibuscunque  regibus  vel  principibus,  infantibus,  aut  quibusvis  aliis  per- 
sonis, aut  ordinibus  et  militiis  de  predictis  partibus,  maribus,  insulis  atque 
terris,  vel  aliqua  eorum  parte,  ex  quibusvis  causis,  etiam  pietatis  vel  fidei 
aut  redemptionis  captivorum,  et  aliis  quantum cun que  urgentissimis,  et  cum 
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"Alexander,  Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  our  most  dear 
son  in  Christ  Ferdinand  the  king  and  to  our  most  dear  daughter  in  Christ 
Helizabeth  the  queen,  illustrious  [princes]  of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon,  Granada 
salutation    and    the    apostolic    benediction.      Since    a    while    ago    we    of 
our   own  motion,    infallible   knowledge   and  fulness   of   apostolic    power, 
gave,  granted  and  assigned  in  perpetuity  to  you,   your  said  heirs   and 
successors,  kings  of   Castile   and  Leon,  all  and  singular  islands  and  con- 
tinental lands    discovered   and   to   be    discovered  toward   the    west    and 
south  which  had  not  been  brought  under  the  actual  temporal  dominion 
of   some   Christian   Lords  [we  invest   you  and  your  said  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors with  these].     We  have  created  and  deputed  you  as  lords  thereof 
with  full,  free  and  ample  power,  authority  and  jurisdiction  as  contained 
more  fully  in  our  letters  issued  heretofore,  the  purport  of  which  we  wish  to 
have  considered  as  sufficiently  expressed  as  if  inserted  word  for  word  in 
these  presents;    but  since  it  is  possible  to  happen  that  your  messengers, 
captains  or  subjects  navigating  west  and  south  may  direct  themselves  to 
the  eastern  parts  and  may  find  islands  and  continental  lands  which  were  or 
had  been  there  [known],  we,  wishing  to  add  to  you  similar  favours  by  our 
motion,  knowledge  and  fulness  of  apostolic  power,  do  at  the  same  time 
extend  and  enlarge  our  donation,  grant,  assignment  in  said  Bulls,  with  the 
clauses  all  and  singular  contained  in  the  said  bulls,  to  all  and  singular 
islands  and  continental  lands  found  and  to  be  found,  discovered  and  to  be 
discovered,  which  in  navigating  or  journeying  toward  the  west  or  south  in 
this  way  may  be  or  shall  be  or  shall  appear  to  be  existing  either  in  the 
western  regions  or  in  the  southern  and  eastern  regions  or  in  India  and  by 
the  tenor  of  these  presents  in  all  things  and  in  all  ways  as  if  full  and  express 
mention  had  been  made  concerning  them  in  the  said  Bulls.     Granting  to 
you  and  your  said  heirs  and  successors  in  themselves  or  by  any  other  or 
others,  the  full  and  free  power  of  taking  and  for  ever  holding  bodily  posses- 
sion of  the  said  islands  and  lands  by  your  own  free  authority  and  also  of 
defending  these  against  any  obstructing  persons  whomsoever,  we  strictly 
forbidding  any  persons  whomsoever,  of  whatever  dignity,  station,  degree, 
order  or  condition  under  the   broad  penalty  of  the   sentence  of  excom- 
munication '  which  they  shall  incur  by  going  contrary  to  this  very  order, 
from  going  or  sending  in  any  way  or  under  any  pretext  or  excuse  to  the 
said  parts  for  navigating,  fishing  or  seeking  the  islands  and  continental 
lands,  without  your  express  or  special  Hcence  or  that  of  your  said  heirs  and 
successors.     Notwithstanding  constitutions,  apostoUc  ordinances  and  what- 
ever donations,  grants,  powers,  and  assignments  by  us  or  by  our  predeces- 
sors to  kings,  or  princes,  or  Infantes,  or  to  any  other  persons  whomsoever 
or  to  the  [rehgious]  civil  and  military  rulers  of  the  said  regions,  seas,  islands 
and  lands  or  for  any  part  of  the  same,  out  of  whatever  motives  as  well  of 
piety  or  of  faith  or  for  the  redemption  of  captives  or  for  whatsoever  other 
most  urgent  motives,  with 

'  LatcB  sentenicB— the  sentence  of  excommunication  incurred  ipso  facto  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  takes  effect  only  after  formal  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
Pope  or  an  ecclesiastical  court— ferendce  sententice. 
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quibusvis  clausulis  etiam  derogatoriarum  derogatoriis,  fortioribus,  effica- 
cioribus  et  insolitis,  etiam  quascunque  sententias,  censuras  et  penas  in  se 
sontinentibus,  que  suum  per  actualem  et  realem  possessionem  non  essent 
cortite  effectum,  licet  forsan  aliquando  illi  quibus  donationes  et  concessiones 
huiusmodi  facte  fuissent,  aut  eorum  muntii,  ibidem  navigassent.  Quos 
tenores  illarum  etiam  presentibus  pro  sufficienter  expressis  et  insertis  ha- 
bentes,  motu,  scientia  et  potestatis  plenitudine  similibus  omnino  revoc- 
amus,  ac  quo  ad  terras  et  insulas  per  eos  actualiter  non  possessas  pro  infect- 
is  haberi  volumus,  nee  non  omnibus  illis  que  in  litteris  predictis  voluimus 
non  obstare,  ceterisque  contrariis  quibuscunque.  Datura  Rome,  apud 
sanctum  Petrum,  anno  incarnationis  dominice  millesimo  quadringentesimo 
nonagesimo  tertio,  sexto  kalendas  octobris,  pontificatus  nostri  anno 
secundo." 

whatsoever  clauses,  also  with  whatsoever  dis- 
paragements, the  strongest,  most  efficacious  and  excessive  in  character, 
also  containing  in  themselves  whatsoever  sentences,  censures,  and  punish- 
ments which  have  not  had  effect  by  their  own  actual  and  positive  posses- 
sion, even  if  by  chance  at  some  time  those  to  whom  donations  and  grants  of 
this  kind  had  been  made,  or  through  messengers,  had  navigated  to  those 
regions.  Regarding  the  purport  of  those  Bulls  as  sufficiently  expressed  and 
inserted  in  these  presents,  we  by  like  motion,  knowledge  and  fulness  of 
power,  revoke  them  in  all  particulars  and  we  wish  them  to  be  regarded  as 
cancelled  in  respect  to  lands  and  islands  not  actually  possessed  by  them,  and 
we  wish  this  notwithstanding  what  may  be  in  the  said  Bulls  and  whatsoever 
other  things  to  the  contrary. 

"  Done  at  Rome  in  Saint  Peter's  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation, 
1493,  September  26,  the  second  year  of  our  pontificate." 


CHAPTER  LXXIII 

TEXT  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  TORDESILLAS 

"  D.  Juan,  por  la  gracia  de  Dios,  Key  de  Portugal,  del  Algarbe,  de  aquen 
y  de  alen,  de  la  mar  en  Africa,  Senor  de  Guinea.     A  cuantos  esta  Carta 
vieren  hacemos  saber,  que  por  Ruy  de  Sousa,  Senor  de  las  villas  de  Sagres 
y  Berenguel,  y  D.  Juan  de  Sousa,  su  hijo,  nuestro  Almotacen  mayor   y  el 
Licenciado  Arias  de  Almadana,  Corregidor  de  los  fechos  ceviles  en  nuestra 
Corte  y  de  nuestro  Desembargo,  todos  del  nuestro  Consejo,  que  enviamos 
con  nuestra  embajada  y  poder  i.  los  muy  altos  y  muy  excelentes  y  poderosos 
D.  Hernando  y  Doiia  Isabel  por  la  gracia  de  Dios,  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla, 
de  Leon,  de  Secilia,  de  Granada,  &c,  nuestros  muy  amados  y  preciados 
Hermanos,  sobre  la  diferencia  de  Iq  que  a  Nos  y  a  ellos  pertenesce  en  lo  que 
hasta  siete  dias  del  mes  de  Junio  de  la  fecha  de  esta  capitulacion  estaba  por 
descubrir  en  el  Mar  Oc^ano,  fud  tratado  y  capitulado  por  Nos  y  en  nuestro 
nombre,  por  virtud  de  nuestro  poder  con  los  dichos  Reyes  y  Reina  de  Cas- 
tilla, nuestros  hermanos,  y  con  Don  Henrique  Henriquez,  su  Mayordomo 
mayor,  y  L.  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  Comendador  mayor  de  Leon,  y  su  Con- 
tador  mayor,  y  con  el  Doctor  Rodrigo  Maldonado,  todos  del  su  Consejo,  y 
en  su  nombre  por  virtud  de  su  poder:    en  la  cual  dicha  capitulacion  los 
dichos  nuestros  Embajadores  y  Procuradores,  entre  las  otras  cosas,  prome- 
tieron  que  dentro  de  cierto  t^rmino  en  ella  contenido,  Nos  otorgariamos, 
confirmariamos,  jurariamos,  retificariamos  y  aprobariamos  la  dicha  capitu- 
lacion por  nuestra  Persona;   y  queriendo  Nos  cumplir,  y  cumpHendo  todo 
lo  que  asi  en  nuestro  nombre  fue  asentado  y  capitulado  y  otorgado  acerca  de 
lo  suso  dicho,  mandamos  traer  ante  Nos  la  dicha  escriptura  de  la  dicha 
capitulacion  y  asiento  para  la  ver  y  examinar;   el  tenor  de  la  cual,  de  verba 
ad  verbum,  es  esta  que  se  sigue : 

"En  el  nombre  de  Dios  Todopoderoso,  Padre,  Hijo,  Espiritu  Santo, 
tres  Personas  realmente  distintas  y  apartadas,  y  una  sola  esencia  Divina: 
Manifiesto  y  notorio  sea  ^  todos  cuantos  este  publico  instrumento  vieren, 
como  en  la  villa  de  Tordesillas,  d  siete  dias  del  mes  de  Junio,  afio  del  Naci- 
miento  de  Nuestro  Senor  Jesucristo  de  mil  cuatrocientos  noventa  y  cuatro 
anos,  en  presencia  de  Nos  los  Secretarios,  Escribanos  y  Notaries  piiblicos, 
adelante  escriptos,  estando  presentes  los  honrados  Don  Henrique  Henriquez, 
Mayordomo  mayor  de  los  muy  altos  y  muy  poderosos  Prmcipes  los  Senores 
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D.  Fernando  y  Dona  Isabel  per  la  gracia  de  Dios,  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla, 
de  Leon,  de  Aragon,  de  Secilia,  de  Granada,  &c.,  y  de  D.  Gutierre  de  Car- 
denas, Comendador  mayor  de  los  dichos  Sefiores  Rey  y  Reina,  y  el  Doctor 
Rodrigo  Maldonado,  todos  del  Consejo  de  los  dichos  Sefiores  Rey  y  Reina 
de  Castilla,  de  Leon,  de  Aragon,  de  Secilia,  de  Granada,  &c.,  sus  Procura- 
dores  bastantes  de  la  una  parte :    y  los  honrados  Ruy  de  Sousa,  Senor  de 
Sagres  y  Berenguel,  y  D.  Juan  de  Sousa,  su  hijo,  Almotacen  mayor  del  muy 
alto  y  muy  excelente  Seiior  el  Rey,  D.  Juan,  por  la  gracia  de  Dios,  Rey  de 
Portugal  y  de  los  Algarbes,  de  aquen  y  de  alen,  de  la  mar  en  Africa,  y  Senor 
de  Guinea:    y  Arias  de  Almadana,  Corregidor  de  los  fechos  ceviles  en  su 
Corte  y  de  su  Desembargo,  todos  del  Consejo  del  dicho  Sefior  Rey  de  Por- 
tugal, y  sus  Embajadores  y  Procuradores  bastantes,  segun  ambas  las  dichas 
partes  lo  mostraron  por  las  cartas  de  poder  y  procuraciones  de  los  dichos 
Seiiores  sus  constituyentes,  de  las  cuales  su  tenor,  de  verba  ad  verbuin,  es 
este  que  se  sigue:   D.  Fernando  y  Dona  Isabel  por  la  gracia  de  Dios,  Rey  y 
Reina  de  Castilla,  de  Leon,  de  Aragon,  de  Sicilia,  de  Granada,  de  Toledo,  de 
Valencia,  de  Galicia,  de  Mallorca,  de  Sevilla,  de  Cerdena,  de  C6rdoba,  de 
C6rcega,  de  Murcia,  de  Jaen,  de  los  Algarbes,  de  Algeciras,  de  Gibraltar,  de 
las  Islas  de  Canaria;   Conde  y  Condesa  de  Barcelona,  y  Sefiores  de  Vizcaya 
y  de  Molina;    Duques  de  Atenas  y  de  Neopatria;   Condes  de  Rosellon  y  de 
Cerdania;    Marqueses  de  Oristan  y  de  Gociano,  &c.     Por  cuanto  el  Seren- 
isimo  Rey  de  Portugal,  nuestro  muy  caro  y  muy  amado  Hermano,  envi6  a 
Nos  por  sus  Embajadores  y  Procuradores  Ruy  de  Sousa,  cuyas  son  las  villas 
de  Sagres  y  Berenguel,  y  D.  Juan  de  Sousa,  su  Almotacen  mayor,  y  Arias  de 
Almadana,  su  Corregidor  de  los  fechos  ceviles  en  su  Corte,  y  de  su  Desem- 
bargo, todos  de  su  Consejo,  para  platicar  y  tomar  asiento  y  concordia  con 
Nos  y  con  nuestros  Embajadores  y  personas  en  nuestro  nombre,  sobre  la 
diferencia  que  entre  Nos  y  el  dicho  Sefior  Rey  de  Portugal,  nuestro  Her- 
mano, es  sobre  lo  que  a  Nos  y  a  61  pertenece  de  lo  que  hasta  agora  esta  por 
descubrir  en  el  mar  Oceano;    Por  tanto,  confiando  de  vos  D.   Henrique 
Henriquez,  nuestro  Mayordomo  mayor,  y  Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  Co- 
mendador mayor  de  Leon,  nuestro  Contador  mayor,  y  el  Doctor  Rodrigo 
Maldonado,  todos  de  nuestro  Consejo,  que  sois  tales  personas  que  guardareis 
nuestro  servicio,  y  que  bien  y  fielmente  hareis  lo  que  por  Nos  vos  fuere 
mandado  y  encomendado;  por  esta  presente  Carta  vos  damos  todo  nuestro 
poder  cumpHdo  en  aquella  manera  €  forma  que  podemos  y  en  tal  caso  se 
requiere,  especialmente  para  que  por  Nos  y  en  nuestro  nombre  y  de  nuestro 
herederos,  subditos  y  naturales  de  ellos,  podais  tratar,  concordar  y  asentar, 
y  hacer  trato  y  concordia  con  los  Embajadores  del  Serenisimo  Rey  de  Por- 
tugal, nuestro  hermano,  en  su  nombre,  cualquier  concierto  e  limitacion  del 
mar  Oceano,  6  concordia  sobre  lo  que  dicho  es,  por  los  vientos  y  grados  de 
Norte  y  Sur,  y  por  aquellas  partes,  divisiones  y  lugares  de  seco  y  de  mar  y 
de  la  tierra  que  a  vos  bien  visto  fuere,  y  asi  vos  damos  el  dicho  poder  para 
que  podais  dejar  al  dicho  Rey  de  Portugal  y  A  sus  Reinos  y  subcesores. 
todas  las  mares,  islas  y  tierras  que  fueren  y  estuvieren  dentro  de  cualquier 
li'mite  y  demarcacion  de  costas,  mares,  islas  y  tierras  que  fincaren  y  que- 
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daren.  Y  otrosi,  vos  damos  el  dicho  poder  para  que  en  nuestro  nombre  y 
de  nuestro  herederos  y  subcesores  de  nuestros  Reinos  y  Senorios,  subditos, 
naturales  de  ellos,  podais  concordar  y  asentar  y  recibir  y  acabar  del  dicho 
Rey  de  Portugal  y  de  los  dichos  sus  Embaj  adores  y  Procuradores  en  su 
nombre,  que  todos  las  mares,  islas  y  tierras  que  fueren  6  estovieren  dentro 
el  limite  y  demarcacion  de  las  costas,  mares  y  islas  y  tierras  que  quedaren 
por  Nos  y  por  nuestros  subcesores,  y  de  nuestro  Senorio  y  conquista,  sean 
de  nuestros  Reinos  y  subcesores  de  ellos,  con  aquellas  limitaciones  y  exen- 
ciones,  y  con  todas  las  otras  clausulas  y  declaraciones  que  d  vosotros  bien 
visto  fuere;  y  para  que  sobre  todo  lo  que  dicho  es,  y  para  cada  cosa  y  parte 
de  ello,  y  sobre  lo  d  ello  tocante,  y  de  ello  dependiente,  y  a  ello  anexo  y 
conexd  en  cualquier  manera  podades  hacer  y  otorgar,  concordar  y  tratar, 
y  rescibir  y  aceptar  en  nuestro  nombre,  y  de  los  dichos  nuestros  herederos 
y  subcesores,  y  de  todos  nuestros  Reinos  y  Senorios,  subditos  y  naturales 
de  ellos,  cualesquier  capitulaciones,  contratos  y  escripturas  con  cualesquier 
vinculos,  actos,  modos,  condiciones  y  obligaciones  y  estipulaciones,  penas, 
submisiones  y  renunciaciones  que  vosotros  quisieredes,  y  bien  visto  vos 
fuere;  y  sobre  ello  podais  hacer  y  otorgar,  y  hagais  y  otorgueis  todas  las 
cosas  y  cada  una  de  ellas,  de  cualquier  naturaleza  y  calidad,  gravedad  6 
importancia  que  sean  6  ser  puedan,  aunque  sean  tales  que  por  su  condicion 
requieran  otro  nuestro  singular  y  especial  mandado,  y  de  que  se  debiese  de 
hecho  y  de  derecho  hacer  singular  y  expresa  mencion,  y  que  Nos,  siendo 
presentes  podriamos  hacer  y  otorgar  y  rescibir.  Y  otrosi,  vos  damos  poder 
cumplido  para  que  podais  jurar  y  jureis  en  nuestras  animas,  que  Nos  y 
nuestros  herederos  y  subcesores  y  subditos  y  naturales  y  vasallos  adquiridos 
y  por  adquirir,  ternemos  y  guardaremos  y  cumpliremos,  y  que  ternan, 
guardaran  y  cumpliran  realmente,  y  con  efecto  todo  lo  que  vosotros  asi 
asentaredes,  capituMredes  y  juraredes  y  otorgaredes  y  afirm^redes,  cesante 
toda  cautela,  fraude,  engano,  ficion  y  simulacion,  y  asi  podais  en  nuestro 
nombre  capitular,  asegurar  y  prometer  que  Nos  en  persona  aseguraremos, 
juraremos,  prometeremos  y  otorgaremos  y  firraaremos  todo  lo  que  vosotros 
en  nuestro  nombre  cerca  de  lo  que  dicho  es,  seguraredes,  prometi^redes  y 
capitularedes  dentro  de  cualquier  t^rmino  y  tiempo  que  a  vos  bien  par- 
eciere,  y  aquello  guardaremos  y  compliremos  realmente  y  con  efecto,  y  bajo 
las  condiciones  y  penas  y  obligaciones  contenidas  en  el  contrato  de  las 
partes  entre  Nos  y  el  dicho  Serenisimo  Rey,  nuestro  Hermano,  liechas  y 
concordadas,  y  bajo  todas  las  otras  cosas  que  vosotros  prometieredes,  las 
cuales  desde  agora  prometemos  de  pagar,  si  en  ellas  incurrieremos.  Para 
lo  cual,  todo  y  cada  una  cosa  y  parte  de  ello,  vos  damos  el  dicho  poder  con 
libre  y  general  administracion,  y  prometemos  y  aseguramos  por  nuestra 
fe  y  palabra  Real  de  tener  y  guardar  y  cumplir  Nos  y  nuestros  herederos  y 
subcesores,  todo  lo  que  por  vosotros  acerca  de  lo  que  dicho  es  en  cualquiera 
forma  y  manera  fuere  hecho  y  capitulado  y  jurado  y  prometido,  y  prome- 
temos de  lo  haber  por  firme,  rato  y  grato,  estable  y  valedero,  agora  y  en 
todo  tiempo  y  siempre  jamas,  y  que  no  iremos  ni  vendremos  contra  ello,  ni 
contra  parte  alguna  de  ello  Nos  ni  nuestros  herederos  y  subcesores  por  Nos 
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ni  por  interpositas  personas,  direte  ni  indirete,  bajo  alguna  color  ni  causa, 
en  juicio,  ni  fuera  de  6\,  bajo  obligacion  expresa  que  para  ello  hacemos  de 
todos  nuestros  bienes  patrimoniales  y  fiscales,  y  otros  cualesquier  de  nues- 
tros  vasallos  y  siibditos  y  naturales,  muebles  y  raices,  habidos  y  por  haber; 
por  firmeza  de  lo  cual  mandamos  dar  esta  nuestra  Carta  de  poder,  la  cual 
firmamos  de  nuestros  nombres  y  mandamos  sellar  con  nuestro  sello.  Dada 
en  la  Villa  de  Tordesillas  a  cinco  dias  del  mes  de  Junio  de  mil  cuatrocientos 
noventa  y  cuatro  anos.  YO  EL  REY.  YO  LA  REINA.  Yo  Fernando 
Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Secretario  del  Rey  e  de  la  Reina,  nuestros  Sefiores,  la  fice 
escribir  por  su  mandado. 

"  D.  Juan  por  la  gracia  de  Dios,  Rey  de  Portugal  y  de  los  Algarbes,  de 
aquen  y  de  alen,  de  la  mar  en  Africa,  y  Seiior  de  Guinea:  A  cuantos  esta 
Carta  de  poder  y  procuracion  vieren,  hacemos  saber:  que  por  cuanto  por 
mandado  de  los  muy  altos  y  muy  excelentes  poderosos  Pri'ncipes  el  Rey  D- 
Fernando  y  Reina  Dona  Isabel,  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla,  de  Leon,  de  Ara- 
gon,  de  Sicilia,  de  Granada,  &c.,  nuestros  mucho  amados  y  preciados  Her- 
manos,  fueron  descubiertas  y  halladas  nuevamente  algunas  islas,  y  podran 
adelante  descubrir  y  hallar  otras  islas  y  tierras,  sobre  las  cuales  unas  y 
otras,  halladas  y  por  hallar,  por  el  derecho  y  razon  que  en  ello  tenemos, 
podria  sobrevenir  entre  nosotros  y  nuestros  Reinos  y  Senorios,  subditos  y 
naturales  de  ellos,  debates  y  diferencias,  que  nuestro  Senor  no  consienta,  y 
nos  place  por  el  grand  amor  y  amistad  que  entre  nosotros  hay,  y  por  se 
buscar,  porcurar  y  conservar  mayor  paz  y  mas  firme  concordia  y  sosiego, 
que  la  mar  en  que  las  dichas  islas  estan  y  fueren  halladas,  se  parta  y  marque 
entre  nosotros  en  alguna  buena,  cierta  y  limitada  manera:  Y  porque  Nos  al 
presente  no  podemos  en  ello  entender  en  persona,  confiando  de  vos  Ruy  de 
Sosa,  Senor  de  Sagres  y  Berenguel  y  D.  Juan  de  Sosa,  nuestro  Almo  acen 
mayor  y  Arias  de  Almadana,  Corregidor  de  los  fechos  ceviles  en  nuestra  Corte 
y  de  nuestro  Desembargo,  todos  del  nuestro  Consejo,  por  esta  presente  Carta 
OS  damos  todo  nuestro  poder  cumplido  y  autoridad  y  especial  mandado,  y  vos 
hacemos  y  constituimos  a  todos  juntamente  y  a  cada  uno  de  vos  in  solidum, 
en  cual quier  manera,  si  los  otros  fueren  impedidos,  nuestros  Embajadores  y 
Procuradores  en  aquella  mas  ampla  forma  que  podemos,  y  en  tal  caso  se 
requiere  general  y  especialmente ;  en  tal  manera  que  la  generalidad  no 
derogue  a  la  especialidad,  ni  la  especialidad  a  la  generalidad,  para  que  por 
Nos,  y  en  nuestro  nombre  y  de  nuestros  herederos  y  subcesores  y  de  todos 
nuestros  Reinos  y  Senorios,  subditos  y  naturales  de  ellos  podais  tratar, 
concordar  y  asentar,  y  hacer  tratos  y  asientos  con  los  dichos  Rey  y  Reina 
de  Castilla,  nuestros  Hermanos,  6  con  quien  para  ello  su  poder  tenga,  cual- 
quier  concierto  y  asiento  y  limitacion,  demarcacion,  6  concordia  sobre  el 
mar  Ocdano,  islas  y  tierra-firme  que  en  ello  hobiere,  por  aquellos  t6rminos 
de  vientos  y  grados  de  Norte  y  Sur,  y  por  aquellas  partes,  divisiones  y 
lugares  de  seco  y  de  mar  y  de  tierra  que  a  vos  bien  pareciere.  Y  asi  vos 
damos  el  dicho  poder  para  que  podais  dejar  y  dejeis  a  los  dichos  Rey  y 
Reina,  y  A  sus  Reinos  y  subcesores  todos  los  mares,  islas  y  tierras  que 
fueren  y  estuvieren  dentro  de  cualquier  limite  y  demarcacion  que  d  los 
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dichos  Rey  y  Reina  quedaren:  y  asi  vos  damos  el  dicho  poder  para  que 
en  nuestro  nombre  y  de  nuestros  subcesores  y  lierederos  y  de  todos  nuestros 
Reinos  y  Senorios,  siibditos  y  naturales  de  ellos,  podais  con  los  dichos  Rey 
y  Reina,  6  con  sus  Procuradores  concordar,  asentar  y  rescibir  y  acabar, 
que  todos  los  mares,  islas  y  tierras  que  fueren  y  estuvieren  dentro  de  los 
li'mites  y  demarcacion  de  costas,  mares,  islas  y  tierras  que  por  Nos  y  por 
nuestros  subcesores  quedaren,  sean  nuestros  y  de  nuestro  Senorio  y  con- 
quista,  y  asi  de  nuestros  Reinos  y  subcesores  de  ellos,  con  aquellas  limita- 
ciones  y  ecepciones  de  nuestras  islas,  y  con  todas  las  otras  clausulas  y  dec- 
laraciones  que  vos  bien  parescieren.  El  cual  dicho  poder  damos  d  vos  los 
dichos  Ruy  de  Sousa  y  D.  Juan  de  Sousa  y  el  Licenciado  Almadana,  para 
que  sobre  todo  lo  que  dicho  es,  y  sobre  cada  una  cosa  y  parte  de  ello,  y 
sobre  lo  a  ello  tocante  y  de  ello  dependiente,  y  a  ello  anex6  y  conex6  en 
cualquier  manera,  podais  hacer,  otorgar,  concordar,  tratar  y  destratar, 
rescibir  y  aceptar  en  nuestro  nombre,  y  de  los  dichos  nuestros  herederos  y 
subcesores,  y  de  todos  nuestros  Reinos  y  Senorios,  subditos  y  naturales  de 
ellos,  cualesquier  capitulos  y  contratos  y  escripturas,  con  cualesquier  vin- 
culos,  pactos,  modos,  condiciones  y  renunciaciones  que  vos  quisieredes,  y 
a  vos  bien  visto  fuere,  y  sobre  ello  podais  hacer  y  otorgar,  y  hagais  y  otor- 
gueis  todas  las  cosas,  y  cada  una  de  ellas,  de  cualquier  naturaleza  y  calidad, 
gravedad  y  importancia  que  sean  6  ser  puedan,  puesto  que  sean  tales 
que  por  su  condicion  requieran  otro  nuestro  singular  y  especial  mandado,  y 
que  se  debiese  de  hecho  y  de  derecho  hacer  singular  y  expresa  mincion  6  que 
Nos,  siendo  presentes,  podriamos  hacer  y  otorgar  y  rescibir.  Y  otrosf,  vos 
damos  poder  cumplido  para  que  podais  jurar  y  jureis  en  nuestra  alma,  que 
Nos  y  nuestros  herederos  y  subcesores  y  subditos  y  naturales  y  vasallos, 
adquiridos  y  por  adquirir,  tendremos,  guardaremos  y  cumpliremos,  ten- 
dran  y  guardaran  y  cumplirdn  realmente  y  con  efecto  todo  lo  que  vos  ansi 
asentaredes  y  capitularedes  y  jurdredes  y  otorgaredes  y  afirmaredes,  cesante 
toda  cautela,  fraude  y  engaiio  y  fingimiento,  y  asi  .podais  en  nuestro  nombre 
capitular,  asegurar  y  prometer,  que  Nos  en  persona  aseguraremos,  jurare- 
mos,  prometeremos  y  firmaremos  todo  lo  que,  vos  en  el  sobre  dicho  nombre, 
acerca  de  lo  que  dicho  es,  asegararedes,  prometi(^redes  y  capitularedes 
dentro  de  aquel  t^rmino  y  tiempo  que  vos  bien  pareciere,  y  que  lo  guardare- 
mos y  cumpliremos  realmente  y  con  efecto,  bajo  las  condiciones,  penas  y 
obligaciones  contenidas  en  el  contrato  de  las  paces  entre  Nos  hechas  y  con- 
cordadas,  y  bajo  todas  las  otras  que  vos  prometieredes  y  asentaredes  en  el 
sobredicho  nuestro  nombre,  las  cuales  desde  agora  prometemos  de  pagar  y 
pagaremos  realmente  y  con  efeto,  si  en  ellas  incurrieremos.  Para  lo  cual 
todo  y  cada  cosa  y  parte  de  ello  vos  damos  el  dicho  poder  con  hbre  y  general 
administracion,  y  prometemos  y  aseguramos  por  nuestra  fe  Real,  de  tener 
y  guardar  y  cumpHr,  y  asi  nuestros  herederos  y  subcesores,  todo  lo  que  por 
vos  acerca  de  lo  que  dicho_es  en  cualquier  forma  y  manera,  fuere  hecho, 
capitulado  y  jurado  y  prometido;  y  prometemos  de  lo  haber  por  firme, 
rato  y  grato,  estable  y  valedero,  desde  agora  para  en  todo  tiempo,  y  que 
no  iremos  ni  vendremos,  ni  iran  ni  vendran  contra  ello  ni  contra  parte 
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alguna  de  ello  en  tiempo  alguno,  ni  por  alguna  manera  por  Nos,  ni  por  si, 
ni  por  interpositas  personas,  direte  ni  indirete  bajo  alguna  color  6  causa  en 
juicio  ni  fuera  de  61,  sobre  obligacion  expresa  que  para  ello  hacemos  de  los 
dichos  nuestros  Reinos  y  Senorios,  y  de  todos  los  otros  nuestros  bienes  pat- 
rimoniales  y  fiscales  y  otros  cualesquier  de  nuestros  vasallos  y  siibditos  y 
naturales,  muebles  y  raices,  habidos  y  por  haber.  En  testimonio  y  fe  de  lo 
cual  vos  mandamos  dar  esta  nuestra  Carta  firmada  para  vos  y  sellada  con 
nuestrosello.  Dada  en  nuestra  Ciudadde  Lisboaiocho  dias  de  Marzo.  Ruy 
de  Pina  lo  fizo,  Ano  del  Nacimiento  de  nuestro  Senor  Jesucristo  de  mil 
cuatrocientos  noventa  y  cuatro  afios.     El  Rey. 

"  Y  luego  los  dichos  Procuradores  de  los  dichos  Seiiores  Rey  y  Reina  de 
Castilla,  de  Leon,  de  Aragon,  de  Secilia,  de  Granada,  &c.;  y  del  dicho  Senor 
Rey  de  Portugal  y  de  los  Algarbes,  &c.,  dijeron:  Que  por  cuanto  entre  los 
dichos  Senores  sus  constituyentes  hay  cierta  diferencia  sobre  lo  que  a  cada 
una  de  las  dichas  partes  pertenesce  de  lo  que  hasta  hoy  dia  de  la  fecha  de  esta 
capitulacion  esta  por  descobrir  en  el  marOceano:  por  tanto,  que  ellos  por 
bien  de  paz  y  concordia,  y  por  conservaeion  del  debdo  6  amor  que  el  dicho 
Senor  Rey  de  Portugal  tiene  con  los  dichos  Senores  Rey  y  Reyna  de  Castilla, 
de  Aragon,  &c. :  a  sus  Altezas  place,  y  los  dichos  sus  Procuradores  en  su  nom- 
bre,  y  por  virtud  de  los  dichos  sus  poderes,  otorgaron  y  consintieron  que  se 
haga  y  asigne  por  el  dicho  mar  Oceano  una  raya  6  Imea  derecha  de  Polo  a 
Polo,  del  Polo  Artico,  al  Polo  Antartico,  que  es  de  Norte  a  Sur,  la  cual  raya  6 
Imea  6  senal  se  haya  de  dar  y  6.6  derecha,  como  dicho  es,  a  trescientas  setenta 
leguas  de  las  islas  de  Cabo  Verde  para  la  parte  de  Poniente  por  grados  6  por 
otra  manera,  como  mejor  y  mas  presto  se  pueda  dar,  de  manera  que  no  serd 
mas.  Y  que  todo  lo  que  hasta  aqui  tenga  hallado  y  descubierto,  y  de  aqui 
adelante  se  hallare  y  descubriere  por  el  dicho  Senor  Rey  de  Portugal  y  por 
sus  navios,  asi  islas  como  tierra-firme  desde  la  dicha  raya  arriba,  dada  en  la 
forma  suso  dicha,  yendo  por  la  dicha  parte  de  Levante  dentro  de  la  dicha 
raya  a  la  parte  de  Levante  6  de  Norte  6  de  Sur  de  ella,  tanto  que  no  sea 
atravesando  la  dicha  raya,  que  esto,  sea  y  quede  y  pertenezca  al  dicho 
Senor  Rey  de  Portugal  y  a  sus  subcesores  para  siempre  jamas.  Y  que 
todo  lo  otro,  asi  islas  como  tierra-firme,  halladas  y  por  hallar,  descubiertas 
y  por  descubrir,  que  son  6  fueren  halladas  por  los  dichos  Senores  Rey  y 
Reina  de  Castilla  y  de  Aragon,  &c.,  y  por  sus  navios,  desde  la  dicha  raya 
dada  en  la  forma  suso  dicha,  yendo  por  la  dicha  parte  de  Poniente  despues 
de  pasada  la  dicha  raya  para  el  Poniente  6  al  Norte  Sur  de  ella,  que  todo 
sea  y  quede  y  pertenezca  a  los  dichos  Senores  Rey  6  Reina  de  Castilla  y  de 
Leon,  c&c,  y  a  sus  subcesores  para  siempre  jamas. 

"Item:  los  dichos  Procuradores  prometan  y  aseguran,  en  virtud  de  los 
dichos  poderes,  que  de  hoy  en  adelante  no  enviardn  navios  algunos  los 
dichos  Senores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla  y  de  Leon,  &c.,  por  esta  parte  de 
la  raya  a  la  parte  de  Levante  aquen  de  la  dicha  raya  que  queda  para  el 
dicho  Senor  Rey  de  Portugal,  a  la  otra  parte  de  la  dicha  raya  que  queda 
para  los  dichos  Seiiores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla  y  de  Aragon,  &c.,  d  des- 
cubrir y  buscar  tierra  ni  islas  algunas,  ni  a  contratar,  ni  rescatar,  ni  a  con- 
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quistar  en  manera  alguna;  pero  que  si  aconteciese  que  yendo  asi  aquende 
la  dicha  raya  los  dichos  navios  de  los  dichos  Senores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Cas- 
tilla,  de  Leon,  de  Aragon,  &c.,  hallasen  cualesquier  islas  6  tierras  en  lo  que 
asf  queda  para  el  dicho  Senor  Rey  de  Portugal,  y  para  sus  herederos  para 
siempre  jamas,  que  sus  Altezas  lo  hayan  de  mandar  luego  dar  y  entregar. 
Y  si  los  navios  del  dicho  Senor  Rey  de  Portugal  hallaren  cualesquier  islas  y 
tierras  en  la  parte  de  los  dichos  Senores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla,  de  Leon, 
de  Aragon,  &c.,  que  todo  lo  tal  sea  y  qilede  para  los  dichos  Senores  Rey  y 
Reina  de  Castilla,  de  Leon,  6  de  Aragon  &c.  y  para  sus  herederos  para 
siempre  jamas,  y  que  el  dicho  Senor  Rey  de  Portugal  lo  haya  luego  de  man- 
dar dar  €  entregar. 

"Item:  para  que  la  dicha  linea  6  raya  de  la  dicha  particion  se  haya  de 
dar  y  d6  derecha  6  lo  mas  cierta  que  ser  pudiere  por  las  dichas  trescientas 
setenta  leguas  de  las  dichas  islas  de  Cabo  Verde  i  la  parte  de  Poniente, 
como  dicho  es,  es  concordado  €  asentado  con  los  dichos  Procuradores  de 
ambas  las  dichas  partes,  que  dentro  de  diez  meses  primeros  siguientes,  con- 
tados  desde  el  dia  de  la  fecha  de  esta  capitulacion,  los  dichos  Senores  con- 
stituyentes  hayan  de  enviar  dos  6  cuatro  carabelas,  una  6  dos  de  cada  parte, 
6  mas  6  menos  segund  se  acordare  por  las  dichas  partes  que  scan  necesarias, 
las  cuales  para  el  dicho  tiempo  sean  juntas  en  la  isla  de  Gran  Canaria,  y 
envien  en  ella  cada  una  de  las  dichas  partes  personas  asi  Pilotos  como 
Astrdlogos  y  Marineros,  y  cualesquier  otras  personas  que  convengan:  pero 
que  sean  tantos  de  una  parte  como  de  otra,  y  que  algunas  personas  de  los 
dichos  Pilotos  y  Astrologos  y  Marineros,  y  personas  que  sepan  de  los  que 
enviaren  los  dichos  Senores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla  y  de  Aragon,  &c,  que 
vayan  en  los  navios  que  enviare  el  dicho  Senor  Rey  de  Portugal  €  de  los 
Algarbes,  &c. ;  y  asimismo  algunas  de  las  dichas  personas  que  enviare  el 
dicho  Serenisimo  Rey  de  Portugal,  vayan  en  el  navio  6  navios  que  enviaren 
los  dichos  Senores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla,  y  de  Aragon,  tantos  de  una  parte 
como  de  otra,  para  que  juntamente  puedan  mejor  ver  y  reconocer  la  mar  y  los 
rumbos  y  vientos  y  grados  de  Sur  y  Norte,  y  asignar  las  leguas  sobredichas; 
tanto  que  para  hacer  el  senalamiento  y  limite  concurran  todos  juntos  los 
que  fueren  en  los  dichos  navios  que  enviaren  ambas  las  dichas  partes,  y 
llevaren  sus  poderes,  los  cuales  dichos  navios  todos  juntamente  continuen 
su  camino  i.  las  dichas  islas  de  Cabo  Verde,  y  de  ahi  tomaran  su  rota  derecha 
al  Poniente  hasta  las  dichas  trescientas  setenta  leaguas,  medidas  como  las 
dichas  personas  acordaren  que  se  deben  medir,  sin  perjuicio  de  las  dichas 
partes,  y  alii  donde  se  acabare  se  haga  el  punto  y  senal  que  convenga  por 
grados  de  Sur  6  de  Norte,  6  por  singladuras  de  leguas,  6  como  mejor  se 
pudiere  concordar:  la  cual  dicha  raya  asignen  desde  el  dicho  Polo  Artico  al 
dicho  Polo  Antartico  que  es  de  Norte  a  Sur,  como  dicho  es :  y  aquello  que 
asi  asignaren  lo  escriban  y  firraen  de  sus  nombres  las  dichas  personas  que 
ansi  fueren  enviadas  por  ambas  las  dichas  partes,  los  cuales  han  de  llevar 
facultad  y  poder  de  las  dichas  partes  cada  una  de  la  suya  para  haver  la 
dicha  sefial  y  Hmitacion,  y  hecha  por  ellos,  siendo  todos  conformes,  que  sea 
habida  por  serial  e  limitacion  perpetuamente  para  siempre  jamas,  para  que 
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las  dichas  partes,  ni  alguna  de  ellas,  ni  sus  subcesores  para  siempre  jamas 
no  la  puedan  contradecir,  ni  tirar  ni  remover  en  tiempo  alguno  ni  por  alguna 
manera  que  sea  6  ser  pueda.  Y  si  caso  fuere  que  la  dicha  raya  y  limite  de 
Polo  d,  Polo,  como  dicho  es,  topare  alguna  isla  6  tierra-firme,  que  al  comienzo 
de  tal  isla  d  tierra,  que  asi  fuere  hallada,  donde  tocare  la  dicha  raya,  se  haga 
alguna  senal  6  torre,  y  que  en  derecho  de  la  tal  serial  6  torre,  se  continue  de 
alli  adelante  otraS  seiiales  por  la  tal  isla  6  tierra  en  derecho  de  la  dicha  raya, 
los  cuales  partan  lo  que  a  cada  uifa  de  las  dichas  partes  pertenesciere  de 
ella,  y  que  los  siibditos  de  las  dichas  partes  no  sean  osados  los  unos  de  pasar 
a  la  parte  de  los  otros,  ni  los  otros  a  la  de  los  otros,  pasando  la  dicha  serial  y 
limite  en  la  tal  isla  y  tierra. 

"  Item :  Por  cuanto  para  ir  los  navios  de  los  dichos  Senores  Rey  y  Reina 
de  Castilla,  de  Leon,  de  Aragon,  &c.  desde  sus  Reinos  e  Senori'os  a  la  dicha 
su  parte,  allende  la  dicha  raya,  en  la  manera  que  dicho  es,  es  forzado  que 
hayan  de  pasar  por  las  mares  de  esta  parte  de  la  raya  que  quedan  para  el 
dicho  Sefior  Rey  de  Portugal;  por  ende  es  concertado  y  asentado  que  los 
dichos  navios  de  los  dichos  Senores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla  y  de  Leon  y  de 
Aragon,  &c,  puedan  ir  y  venir  y  vayan  y  vengan  libre,  segura  y  pacifica- 
mente,  sin  contradicion  alguna  por  los  dichos  mares  que  quedan  por  el 
dicho  Senor  Rey  de  Portugal,  dentro  de  la  dicha  raya  en  todo  tiempo,  y 
cada  y  cuando  sus  Altezas  y  sus  subcesores  quisieren  y  por  bien  tuvieren, 
los  cuales  vayan  por  sus  caminos  derechos  y  rotas  desde  sus  Reinos  para 
cualquier  parte  que  est6  dentro  de  su  raya  y  limite  donde  quisieren  enviar 
d  descubrir  y  conquistar  y  contratar,  y  que  Ueven  sus  caminos  derechos  por 
donde  ellos  acordaren  de  ir,  por  cualquier  cosa  de  la  dicha  su  parte,  6  no 
puedan  apartarse,  salvo  que  el  tiempo  contrario  les  hiciere  apartar,  tanto 
que  no  tomen  ni  ocupen  antes  de  pasar  la  dicha  raya  cosa  alguna  de  lo  que 
fuere  hallado  por  el  dicho  Senor  Rey  de  Portugal  en  la  dicha  su  parte,  y  si 
alguna  cosa  hallaren  los  dichos  sus  navios  antes  de  pasar  la  dicha  raya, 
como  dicho  es,  que  aquello  sea  para  el  dicho  Senor  Rey  de  Portugal,  y  sus 
Altezas  le  hayan  luego  de  mandar  y  entregar.  E  que  porque  podra  ser  que 
los  navios  y  gentes  de  los  dichos  Seiiores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla  y  de  Leon, 
&c.,  6  por  su  parte,  habran  hallado  hasta  veinte  dias  de  este  mes  de  Junio 
en  que  estamos  de  la  fecha  de  esta  capitulacion,  algunas  islas  y  tierra- 
firme  dentro  de  la  dicha  raya  que  se  ha  de  hacer  de  Polo  d,  Polo  por  linea 
derecha  en  fin  de  las  dichas  trescientas  setenta  leguas  contadas  desde  las 
dichas  islas  de  Cabo  Verde  al  Poniente,  como  dicho  es,  es  concordado  y 
asentado  por  tirar  toda  duda,  que  todas  las  islas  y  tierra-firme  que  seran 
halladas  y  descubiertas  en  cualquier  manera  hasta  los  dichos  veinte  dias  de 
este  dicho  mes  de  Junio,  aunque  sean  halladas  por  navios  e  gentes  de  los 
dichos  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla  y  Aragon,  &c.,  con  tanto  que  sean  dentro 
de  las  doscientas  cincuenta  leguas  primeras  de  las  dichas  trescientas  setenta 
leguas  contadas  desde  las  dichas  islas  de  Cabo  Verde  al  Poniente  para  dicha 
raya  en  cualquier  parte  de  ellas  para  los  dichos  Polos,  que  serdn  halladas 
dentro  de  las  dichas  doscientas  cincuenta  leguas,  hacidndose  una  raya  6 
linea  derecha  de  Polo  a  Polo  donde  se  acabaren  las  dichas  doscientas  cin- 
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cuenta  leguas,  sea  y  quede  para  el  dicho  Sefior  Rey  de  Portugal  y  de  los 
Algarbes  &c.,  y  para  sus  subcesores  y  Reinos  para  siempre  jamas,  y  que 
todas  las  islas  y  tierra-firme  que  hasta  en  los  dichos  veinte  dias  de  este  mes 
de  Junio  en  que  estamos  fueren  halladas  y  descubiertas  por  los  navi'os  de 
los  dichos  Seiiores  Rey  y  Reina  de  CastiUa  y  de  Aragon  &c.,  sean  para  ellos 
y  para  sus  subcesores  y  sus  Reinos  para  siempre  jamas,  como  es  y  ha  de  ser 
suyo  lo  que  hallaren  asi  allende  de  la  dicha  raya  de  las  dichas  trescientas 
setenta  leguas  que  quedan  para  sus  Altezas,  como  dicho  es,  aunque  las 
dichas  ciento  veinte  leguas  sean  dentro  de  la  dicha  raya  de  las  dichas  tres-  • 
cientas  setenta  leguas  que  quedan  para  el  dicho  Seiior  Rey  de  Portugal  y 
de  los  Algarbes,  &c.,  como  dicho  es.  Y  si  hasta  los  dichos  veinte  dias  de 
este  dicho  mes  de  Junio  no  fuere  halladas  por  los  dichos  navios  de  sus 
Altezas  cosa  alguna  dentro  de  las  dichas  ciento  y  veinte  leguas,  y  de  alli 
adelante  hallaren,  que  sea  para  el  dicho  Senor  Rey  de  Portugal,  como  en  el 
capitulo  suso  escrito  es  contenido.  Lo  cual  todo  que  dicho  es,  y  cada  una 
cosa  y  parte  de  ello,  los  dichos  D.  Henrique  Henriquez,  Mayordomo  mayor,  y 
D.  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  Comendador  mayor,  y  el  Doctor  Rodrigo  Mal- 
donado,  Procuradores  de  los  dichos  Seiiores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla,  de  Leon, 
de  Aragon,  de  Sicilia,  de  Granada,  &c.,  por  virtud  de  dicho  su  poder  que 
arriba  va  incorporado;  y  los  dichos  Ruy  de  Sousa  y  D.  Juan  de  Sousa,  su 
hijo,  y  Arias  de  Almadena,  Procuradores  y  Etnbajadores  de  dicho  muy 
alto  y  muy  excelente  Principe  el  Sefior  Rey  de  Portugal  y  de  los  Algarbes, 
daquen  y  dalen  mar  en  Africa  y  Senor  de  Guinea :  y  por  virtud  del  dicho  su 
poder  que  arriba  va  incorporado,  prometieron  y  seguraron  en  nombre  de  los 
dichos  sus  constituyentes,  que  ellos  y  sus  subcesores  y  Reinos  y  Senorios 
para  siempre  jamas,  tendran  y  guardaran  y  cumplir^n  realmente  y  con 
efeto,  cesante  todo  fraude,  cautela  y  engaiio,  ficion  6  simulacion,  todo  lo 
contenido  es  esta  capitulacion,  y  cada  una  cosa  y  parte  de  ello  ser^  guardado 
y  cumplido  y  ejecutado  como  se  ha  de  guardar  y  cumplir  y  ejecutar  todo  lo 
contenido  en  la  capitulacion  de  las  paces  hechas  y  asentadas  entre  los  dichos 
Seiiores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla  y  de  Aragon  &c.,  y  el  Sefior  D.  Alfonso. 
Rey  de  Portugal,  que  santa  gloria  haya,  y  el  dicho  Sefior  Rey  que  agora  es 
de  Portugal  su  Hijo,  siendo  Principe  el  afio  pasado  de  mil  cuatrocientos 
setenta  y  nueve  afios,  y  bajo  aquellas  mismas  penas,  vmculos,  firmezas  y 
obligaciones,  segun  y  en  la  manera  que  en  la  dicha  capitulacion  de  las  dichas 
paces  se  contiene:  Y  obliganse  que  las  dichas  partes,  ni  alguna  de  ellas,  ni 
sus  subcesores  para  siempre  jamas,  no  iran  ni  vendran  contra  lo  que  de 
suso  es  dicho  y  especificado,  ni  contra  cosa  alguna,  ni  parte  de  ello,  directe 
ni  indirecte,  ni  por  otra  manera  alguna  en  tiempo  alguno,  ni  por  alguna 
manera  pensada  6  no  pensada  que  sea  6  ser  pueda,  bajo  las  penas  conteni- 
das  en  la  dicha  capitulacion  de  dichas  paces,  y  la  pena  pagada  6  no  pagada 
6  graciosamente  remitida:  que  esta  obligacion,  capitulacion  y  asiento,  sea 
y  quede  firme,  estable  y  valadera  para  siempre  jamas;  para  lo  cual  todo 
asi  tener  y  guardar  y  cumplir  y  pagar  los  dichos  Procuradores  en  nombre 
de  los  dichos  sus  constituyentes,  obligaron  los  bienes  cada  uno  de  su  parte, 
muebles   y  raices,   patrimoniales  y  fiscales  y  de  sus  siibditos  y  vasallos, 
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habidos  y  por  haber,  y  renunciaron  cualesquier  leyes  y  derechos  de  que  se 
puedan  aprovechar  las  dichas  partes  y  cada  una  de  ellas  para  ir  6  venir 
contra  lo  suso  dicho  6  contra  alguna  parte  de  ello.  Y  para  mayor  seguridad 
y  firmeza  de  lo  suso  dicho  juraron  a  Dios  y  a  Santa  Maria,  y  a  la  senal  dela 
Cruz  »!«,  en  que  pusieron  sus  manos  derechas,  y  las  palabras  de  los  Santos 
Evangelios  donde  quiera  que  mas  largo  son  escriptas  en  las  almas  de  los 
dichos  sus  constituyentes,  que  ellos  y  cada  uno  de  ellos  tendran  y  guar- 
daran  y  cumpliran  todo  lo  suso  dicho,  y  cada  una  cosa  y  parte  de  ello 
realmente  y  con  efecto,  cesante  todo  fraude,  cautela,  engano,  ficion  y  simu- 
lacion,  y  no  lo  contradiran  en  tiempo  alguno  ni  por  alguna  manera,  bajo  el 
cual  dicho  juramento  juraron  de  no  pedir  absolucion  ni  relajacion  de  ello  a 
nuestro  muy  Santo  Padre,  ni  a  otro  ningun  Legado  ni  Prelado  que  la  pueda 
dar,  y  aunque  de  propio  motu  la  den,  no  usaran  de  ella;  antes  por  esta 
presente  capitulacion  suplican  en  el  dicho  nombre  a  nuestro  muy  Santo 
Padre  que  su  Santidad  quiera  confirmar  y  aprobar  esta  dicha  capitulacion, 
segun  en  ella  se  contiene,  y  mander  expedir  sobre  ello  sus  Bulas  ^  las  partes 
6  cualquier  de  ellas  que  las  pidiere,  6  incorporar  en  ellas  el  tenor  de  esta 
capitulacion;  poniendo  sus  censuras  a  los  que  contra  ella  fueren  6  pasaren 
en  cualquier  tiempo  que  sea  6  ser  pueda.  Y  asimismo  los  dichos  Procura- 
dores  en  el  dicho  nombre  se  obligaron  bajo  la  dicha  pena  y  juramento  que 
dentro  de  cien  dias  primeros  siguientes,  contados  desde  el  dia  de  la  fecha  de 
esta  capitulacion,  daran  la  una  parte  a  la  otra,  y  la  otra  a  la  otra,  la  apro- 
bacion  y  ratificacion  de  esta  dicha  capitulacion  escriptas  en  pergamino,  y 
firmadas  de  los  nombres  de  los  dichos  Seiiores  sus  constituyentes,  y  sella- 
das  con  sus  sellos  de  ciino  pendientes;  y  en  la  escriptura  que  hubieren  de 
dar  los  dichos  Sefiores  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla  y  Aragon,  &c,  hay  a  de 
firmar,  consentir  y  autorizar  el  muy  esclarecido  e  Ilustrisimo  Senor  Prmcipe 
D.  Juan  su  hijo:  de  lo  cual  todo  que  dicho  es,  otorgaron  dos  escripturas  de 
un  tenor,  tal  una  como  la  otra,  las  cuales  firmaron  de  sus  nombres,  y  las 
otorgaron  ante  los  Secretarios  y  testigos  abajo  escriptos  para  cada  una  de 
las  partes  la  suya,  y  cualquier  que  pareciere  valga  como  si  ambas  dos 
pareciesen,  que  fueron  hechas  y  otorgadas  en  la  dicha  Villa  de  Tordesillas 
el  dia,  mes  y  ano  suso  dicho.  Don  Henrique,  Comendador  mayor.  Ruy 
de  Sousa.  D.  Juan  de  Sousa.  El  Doctor  Rodrigo  Maldonado.  Licen- 
ciado  Arias.  Testigos  que  fueron  presentes,  que  vieron  aqui  firmar  sus 
nombres  a  los  dichos  Procuradores  y  Embaj adores,  y  otorgar  lo  suso  dicho 
y  hacer  el  dicho  juramento,  el  Comendador  Pero  de  Leon,  el  Comendador 
Fernando  de  Torres,  vecinos  de  la  Villa  de  Valladolid,  y  el  Comendador 
Fernando  de  Gamarra,  Coraendador  de  Zagra  e  Cenete,  Continos  de  la  casa 
de  los  dichos  Sefiores  Rey  y  Reina,  nuestros  Senores,  y  Juan  Suarez  de 
Sequeira  y  Ruy  Leme  y  Duarte  Pacheco,  Continos  de  la  casa  del  dicho 
Sehor  Re}^  de  Portugal  para  ello  llamados.  E  yo  Fernand  Alvarez  de 
Toledo,  Secretario  del  Rey  y  de  la  Reina  nuestros  Sefiores  y  de  su  Consejo, 
y  su  Escribano  de  Camara  y  Notario  publico  en  su  Corte  y  en  todos  sus 
Reinos  y  Sefiorios,  fui  presente  a  todo  lo  que  dicho  es  en  uno  con  los  dichos 
testigos,  y  con  Esteban  Baez,  Secretario  del  dicho  Sefior  Rey  de  Portugal, 
que  por  autoridad  que  los  dichos  Rey  y  Reina  nuestros  Senores,  le  dieron 
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para  dar  fe  de  este  auto  en  sus  Reinos,  fu^  asimesmo  presente  a  lo  que 
dicho  es,  y  de  ruego  y  otorgamiento  de  todos  los  dichos  Procuradores  y 
Embaj  adores  que  en  mi  presencia  y  suya  aqui  firmaron  sus  nombres,  este 
publico  instrumento  hice  escribir,  el  cual  va  escripto  en  estas  seis  hojas  de 
papel  de  pliego  entero,  escriptas  de  ambas  partes  con  esta  en  que  van  los 
nombres  de  los  sobredichos,  y  mi  signo,  y  en  fin  de  cada  plana  va  senalado 
de  la  senal  de  mi  nombre  y  de  la  del  dicho  Esteban  Baez,  y  en  fe  de  ello  hice 
aqui  esta  mi  seiial  que  es  tal.  En  testimonio  de  verdad.  Fernand  Alvarez. 
E  yo  el  dicho  Esteban  Baez  que  por  autoridad  que  los  dichos  Senores  Rey  y 
Reina  de  Castilla,  de  Leon  &c.,  me  dieron  para  hacer  publico  en  todos  sus 
Reinos  y  Seiiorios  juntamente  con  el  dicho  Fernand  Alvarez,  a  ruego  y 
requerimiento  de  los  dichos  Embaj  adores  y  Procuradores,  a  todo  presente 
fui,  y  por  fe  y  certeza  de  ello  aqui  de  mi  piiblica  senal  asigne,  que  es  tal. 

"La  cual  dicha  escriptura  de  asientos  y  capitulacion  y  concordia  arriba 
incorporada,  vista  y  entendida  por  Nos  la  aprobamos,  alabamos,  confirma- 
mos,  otorgamos  y  ratificamos,  y  prometemos  de  tener,  guardar  y  cumplir 
todo  lo  suso  dicho  en  ella  contenido,  y  cada  una  cosa  y  parte  de  ello,  real- 
mente  y  con  efecto,  cesante  todo  fraude,  cautela,  ficcion  y  simulacion,  y  de 
no  ir  ni  venir  contra  ello,  ni  contra  parte  de  ello  en  tiempo  alguno  ni  por 
alguna  manera  que  sea  6  ser  pueda;  y  para  mayor  firmeza  juramos  a  Dios 
y  a  Santa  Maria,  y  d  las  palabras  de  los  Santos  Evangelios,  donde  quiera 
que  mas  largamente  son  escriptas,  y  d  la  senal  de  la  »J"  en  que  corporal- 
mente  ponemos  nuestra  mano  derecha  en  presencia  de  Fernan  Duque  de 
Estrada,  Maestre  Sala  del  muy  Ilustre  Principe  D.  Juan,  nuestro  muy 
amado  y  preciado  Sobrino,  que  los  dichos  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla,  de  Leon, 
de  Aragon,  &c.,  nuestros  hermanos  a  Nos  para  ello  enviaron,  de  lo  asi  tener, 
guardar  y  cumplir,  y  cada  una  cosa  y  parte  de  lo  que  a  Nos  incumbe  real- 
mente  y  con  efecto,  como  dicho  es  por  Nos,  y  por  nuestros  herederos  y  sub- 
cesores,  y  por  los  dichos  nuestros  Reinos  y  Seiiorios,  subditos  y  naturales  de 
ellos,  bajo  las  penas,  obhgaciones,  vinculos  y  renunciaciones  en  el  dicho 
contrato  de  capitulacion  y  concordia  arriba  escripto  contenidos.  Por 
firmeza  y  corroboracion  del  cual,  asignamos  esta  nuestra  Carta  de  nuestra 
senal,  y  mandamos  sellar  de  nuestro  sello  de  cuno,  pendiente  en  hilos  de 
seda  de  colores.  Dada  en  la  Villa  de  Setubal  ^  cinco  dias  del  mes  de  Setiem- 
bre.  Joan  Ruiz  la  hizo  aho  del  Nacimiento  de  nuestro  Senor  Jesucristo  de 
mil  cuatrocientos  noventa  y  cuatro.  EL  REY.  Capitulacion  de  la  particion 
del  mar  Oc^ano."     [Navarette,  vol.  2,  p.  130.] 

Translation 

"Don  Juan,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Portugal,  of  Algarve,  this 
side  and  beyond  the  sea  in  Africa,  Lord  of  Guinea. 

"To  whomever  shall  see  this  letter,  we  make  known,  that  by  Ruy  de 
Sousa,  Lord  of  the  towns  of  Sagres  and  Berenguel,  and  Don  Juan  de  Sousa, 
his  son,  our  High  Steward,  and  the  Licentiate  Arias  de  Almadana,  Correc- 
tor of  the  Civil  Acts  in  our  Court  and  of  our  Desembargo,  all  of  our  Council, 
whom  we  sent  with  our  Embassy  and  with  authority  to  the  very  exalted 
and  very  excellent  and  powerful  Don  Ferdinand  and  Dona  Isabella,  by  the 
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grace  of  God,  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Sicily,  of  Granada, 
etc.,  our  much  loved  and  precious  brothers,  in  regard  to  the  difference  as  to 
what  part  belongs  to  us  and  what  part  to  them,  of  that  which  up  to  the  7th 
of  the  month  of  June,  the  date  of  this  capitulation,  was  to  be  discovered 
in  the  Ocean-sea, — it  was  treated  and  capitulated  for  Us  and  in  our  name 
by  virtue  of  our  authority,  with  the  said  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  our 
brothers,  and  with  Don  Henrique  Henriquez,  their  Chief  Majordomo  and 
Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Leon,  and  their  Chief 
Auditor,  and  with  the  Doctor  Rodrigo  Maldonado,  all  of  their  Council,  and 
in  their  names  and  by  virtue  of  their  authority ;  in  which  said  capitulation 
the  said  our  Ambassadors  and  Representatives,  among  the  other  things 
promised  that  within  a  certain  time  contained  therein,  we  would  execute, 
confirm,  swear  to,  ratify  and  approve  the  said  capitulation  in  person:  and 
we,  wishing  to  fulfil  and  thus  fulfilling  all  which  in  our  name  was  so  ad- 
justed and  capitulated  and  executed  in  regard  to  the  aforesaid,  order  to  be 
brought  before  Us  the  said  draft  of  the  said  capitulation  and  treaty,  to  see 
and  examine  it;  the  tenor  of  which  de  verba  ad  verbum,  is  the  following: 

"In  the  name  of  the  All-Powerful  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
three  persons  really  distinct  and  separate  and  one  Divine  essence  only 
Manifest  and  made  known  be  it,  to  all  who  shall  see  this  public  instrument, 
that  in  the  city  of  Tordesillas,  on  the  7th  day  of  the  month  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1494,  in  the  presence  of  us,  the 
Secretaries,  Clerks  and  Notaries  Public  subscribed  hereafter,  being  present 
the  Honourable  Don  Henrique  Henriquez,  Chief  Majordomo  of  the  very 
exalted  and  very  powerful  Princes,  the  Lords,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Dona 
Isabella  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Ara- 
gon,  of  Sicily,  of  Granada,  etc.,  and  Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  and  the  doctor 
Rodrigo  Maldonado,  all  of  the  Council  of  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  of  Sicily,  of  Granada,  etc.,  their  quali- 
fied representatives  of  the  one  part:  and  the  honourable  Ruy  de  Sousa, 
Lord  of  Sagres  and  Berenguel,  and  Don  Juan  de  Sousa,  his  son.  Chief 
Steward  of  the  very  exalted  and  very  excellent  Lord,  the  King  Don  Juan,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  this  side  and  beyond  the 
sea  in  Africa,  and  Lord  of  Guinea:  and  Arias  de  Almadana,  Corrector  of 
the  Civil  Acts  in  his  Court  and  of  his  Desembargo,  all  of  the  Council  of  the 
said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  his  qualified  Ambassadors  and  Repre- 
sentatives, according  as  both  the  said  parties  showed  it  by  the  letters  of 
authority  and  procuration  of  the  said  Lords,  their  constituents,  the  tenor 
of  which  letters  de  verba  ad  verbum,  is  the  following: 

"Don  Ferdinand  and  Dona  Isabella,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  and 
Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  of  Sicily,  of  Granada,  of  Toledo,  of 
Valencia,  of  Galicia,  of  Mallorca,  of  Seville,  of  Cerdefia,  of  Cordova,  of 
Corcega,  of  Murcia,  of  Jaen,  of  Algarve,  of  Algeciras,  of  Gibraltar,  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Canaries:  Count  and  Countess  of  Barcelona  and  Lords 
of  Vizcaya  and  of  Molina:    Dukes  of  Atenas  and  of    Neopatria:    Counts 
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of  Rosellon  and  Cerdania:  Marquises  of  Oristan  and  of  Gociano,  etc. :  Inas- 
much as  the  Most  Serene  King  of  Portugal,  our  very  dear  and  much  loved 
brother,  sent  to  us  by  his  Ambassadors  and  Representatives,  Ruy  de 
Sousa,  to  whom  belong  the  towns  of  Sagres  and  Berenguel,  and  Don  Juan 
de  Sousa,  his  Chief  Steward,  and  Arias  de  Almadana,  his  Corrector  of  the 
Civil  Acts  in  his  Court  and  of  his  Desembargo,  all  of  his  Council,  to  discuss 
and  make  a  treaty  and  agreement  with  us  and  with  our  Ambassadors  and 
persons  in  our  name,  in  regard  to  the  difference  which  exists  between  us 
and  the  said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal,  our  brother,  as  to  what  part 
belongs  to  us  and  what  part  belongs  to  him  of  that  which  up  to  the  present 
is  to  be  discovered  in  the  Ocean-sea;  Therefore,  confiding  in  you,  Don 
Henrique  Henriquez,  our  Chief  Majordomo,  and  Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Leon,  our  Chief  Auditor,  and  the  Doctor  Rodrigo 
Maldonado,  all  of  our  Council,  that  you  are  persons  who  will  be  observant 
of  our  service,  and  that  you  will  well  and  faithfully  do  that  which  you  were 
sent  for,  and  charged  by  us  to  do:  by  this  present  letter  we  give  you  our 
authority,  made  out  in  manner  and  form  as  we  are  able  and  as  is  required 
in  such  case,  especially  in  order  that,  for  us  and  in  our  names  and  the 
names  of  our  heirs,  subjects  and  the  natives  of  our  realms,  you  can  treat, 
agree  and  adjust, — and  make  treaty  and  agreement  with  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  Most  Serene  King  of  Portugal,  our  brother,  in  his  name, — any  arrange- 
ment and  limitation  of  the  Ocean-sea,  or  agreement  in  regard  to  that  which 
is  said,  by  the  winds  and  degrees  from  North  and  South,  and  by  those 
parts,  divisions  and  places  on  dry  land  and  on  sea,  and  of  the  earth,  which 
10  you  shall  seem  well,  and  thus  we  give  you  the  said  authority  in  order 
that  you  can  leave  to  the  said  King  of  Portugal  and  to  his  Realms  and 
successors,  all  the  seas,  islands  and  lands  which  shall  be  and  might  be 
within  any  boundary  and  demarcation  of  coasts,  seas,  islands  and  lands, 
which  shall  be  fixed  and  established.  And  moreover,  we  give  you  the 
said  authority  in  order  that  in  our  name  and  the  names  of  our  heirs,  and 
the  successors  in  our  realms  and  dominions,  subjects  and  natives  thereof, 
you  can  agree  and  adjust  and  receive  and  determine  with  the  said  King  of 
Portugal,  and  with  the  said  his  Ambassadors  and  Representatives  in  his 
name,  that  all  the  seas,  islands  and  lands  that  shall  be  or  might  be  within 
the  boundary  and  demarcation  of  the  coasts,  seas,  islands  and  lands  which 
shall  remain  for  us  and  for  our  successors  and  for  our  dominion  and 
conquest,  shall  belong  to  our  Realms  and  our  successors  therein,  with  those 
limitations  and  exemptions,  and  with  all  the  other  clauses  and  declarations 
which  you  shall  approve:  and  in  order  tha:t,  in  regard  to  what  is  said,  and 
in  regard  to  each  thing  and  part  of  it,  and  in  regard  to  what  relates  to  it 
and  depends  upon  it,  and  is  united  to  and  connected  with  it  in  any  manner, 
you  can  act  and  execute,  agree  and  treat,  and  receive  and  accept, — in  our 
name  and  the  names  of  the  said  our  heirs  and  successors,  and  of  all  our 
Realms  and  Dominions,  subjects  and  natives  thereof, — any  capitulations, 
contracts  and  writings,  with  any  charges,  acts,  forms,  conditions  and  obli- 
gations and  stipulations,  penalties,  submissions  and  renunciations  which 
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you  desire,  and  which  you  approve:  and  in  regard  to  it,  you  can  act  and 
execute,  and  do  act  and  execute  all  the  things  and  each  one  of  them,  of 
whatever  nature  and  quality,  gravity  and  importance  they  may  be  or  can 
be,  although  they  may  be  such  as  by  their  condition  require  another, — our 
singular  and  especial  command,  and  of  which  there  should  be  made,  actu- 
ally and  rightfully,  singular  and  express  mention,  and  which.  We,  being 
present,  would  make  and  execute  and  receive.  And  moreover,  we  give  you 
full  power  in  order  that  you  may  swear  and  do  swear  in  our  place,  that  we 
and  our  heirs  and  successors  and  subjects  and  natives  and  vassals,  acquired 
and  to  be  acquired,  will  hold  and  observe  and  fulfil,  and  that  there  shall 
be  held,  observed  and  fulfilled,  actually  and  in  effect,  all  that  you  shall 
thus  adjust,  capitulate  and  swear  and  execute  and  affirm,  renouncing  all 
precaution,  fraud,  deception,  fiction  and  simulation:  and  thus  you  can  in 
our  name  capitulate,  assure  and  promise  that  we  in  person  will  assure, 
swear,  promise  and  execute  and  confirm  all  that  which  you  in  our  name  in 
regard  to  what  is  said,  do  secure,  promise  and  capitulate,  within  any  term 
and  time  which  shall  appear  well  to  you :  and  that  we  will  observe  and  fulfil 
it,  actually  and  in  effect,  and  under  the  conditions  and  penalties  and  obli- 
gations contained  in  the  contract  of  the  parties,  between  us  and  the  said 
Most  Serene  King,  our  brother,  made  and  agreed,  and  under  all  the  other 
things  which  you  shall  promise,  which  from  the  present  time  we  promise 
to  pay,  if  we  shall  incur  the  said  penalties.  For  which,  all  and  each  one 
thing  and  part  of  it,  we  give  you  the  said  authority  with  free  and  general 
administration,  and  we  promise  and  assure  by  our  faith  and  Royal  word, 
that  we  will  hold  and  observe  and  fulfil,  we  and  our  heirs  and  successors, 
all  that  which  by  you,  in  regard  to  what  is  said,  shall  be  in  any  form  and 
manner  made  and  capitulated  and  sworn  and  promised,  and  we  promise  to 
hold  it  as  established,  firm  and  acceptable,  stable  and  valid,  now  and  in  all 
time  and  ever  after,  and  that  we  will  not  oppose  or  dispute  it,  or  any  part 
of  it,  we,  nor  our  heirs  and  successors,  in  person  or  by  persons  interposed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  or  for  any  cause,  in  justice  or 
out  of  justice,  under  the  express  obligations  which  we  make  for  it,  of  all 
our  property,  patrimonial  and  fiscal,  and  any  other  property  belonging  to 
our  vassals,  and  subjects  and  natives,  movable  property  and  landed  prop- 
erty, possessed  and  to  be  possessed:  for  confirmation  of  which  we  order 
given,  this,  our  letter  of  authority,  which  we  sign  with  our  names  and  order 
sealed  with  our  seal.  Given  in  the  city  of  Tordesillas,  the  5th  day  of  the 
monthof  June,  1494.  I,  THE  KING.  I,  THE  QUEEN.  I ,  Fernando  Al- 
varez, of  Toledo,  Secretary  of  the  King  and  of  the  Queen,  our  Lords,  caused 
it  to  be  written  by  their  command." 

"  Don  Juan,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Portugal  and  of  Algarve,  this 
side  and  beyond  the  sea  in  Africa,  and  Lord  of  Guinea: 

"To  whomever  shall  see  this  letter  of  authority  and  procuration,  we  make 
known:  That,  inasmuch  as  by  order  of  the  very  exalted  and  very  excellent 
powerful  Princes,  the  King  Don  Ferdinand  and  the  Queen,  Doiia  Isabella, 
King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  of  Sicily,  of  Granada,  etc., 
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our  much  loved  and  precious  brothers,  some  islands  were  discovered  and 
newly  found,  and  other  islands  and  lands  may  be  hereafter  discovered  and 
found,  in  regard  to  both  of  which,  found  and  to  be  found,  by  the  right 
and  consideration  which  we  have  therein,  there  might  occur  between  us  and 
our  Realms  and  Dominions,  subjects  and  natives  thereof,  debates  and  differ- 
ences, which  may  our  Lord  forbid,  and  it  pleases  us  by  the  great  love  and 
friendship  which  there  is  between  us,  and  for  the  seeking,  procuring  and 
preserving  of  greater  peace  and  firmer  concord  and  tranquillity,  that  the 
sea  in  which  the  said  islands  are  and  shall  be  found,  be  divided  and  marked 
between  us  in  some  good,  sure  and  restricted  manner.  And  as  we,  at 
present,  cannot  participate  in  the  matter  personally,  confiding  in  you,  Ruy 
de  Sousa,  Lord  of  Sagres  and  Berenguel,  and  Don  Juan  de  Sousa,  our  Chief 
Steward,  and  Arias  de  Almadana,  Corrector  of  the  Civil  Acts  in  our  Court 
and  of  our  Desembargo,  all  of  our  Council,  by  this  present  letter  we  give 
you  all  our  full  power  and  authority  and  special  command,  and  we  make 
and  constitute  you  all,  jointly  and  each  one  of  you  in  solidum,  in  any  man- 
ner, if  the  others  shall  be  prevented,  our  Ambassadors  and  Representatives 
in  the  most  ample  form  possible,  and  which  in  such  case  shall  be  generally 
and  specially  required:  and  in  such  manner  that  the  generality  may  not 
derogate  from  the  specialty,  nor  the  specialty  from  the  generahty,  in  order 
that  for  us  and  in  our  name  and  the  names  of  our  heirs  and  successors,  and 
of  all  our  Realms  and  Dominions,  subjects  and  natives  thereof,  you  can 
treat,  agree  and  adjust, — and  make  treaties  and  agreements,  with  the  said 
King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  our  brothers,  or  with  whomever  holds  their  au- 
thority for  that  purpose, — any  agreement  and  adjustment  and  limitation, 
demarcation  and  compact,  in  regard  to  the  Ocean-sea,  the  islands  and 
mainland  which  shall  be  therein,  by  those  boundaries  of  winds  and  degrees 
from  north  and  south  and  by  those  parts,  divisions  and  places  on  dry  land 
and  sea  and  of  the  earth,  which  shall  appear  well  to  you.  And  thus  we 
give  you  the  said  authority  in  order  that  you  can  leave  and  do  leave  to  the 
said  King  and  Queen  and  to  their  Realms  and  successors,  all  the  seas, 
islands,  and  lands  which  shall  be  and  might  be  within  any  boundary  and 
demarcation  which  shall  remain  to  the  said  King  and  Queen:  and  in  the 
same  manner  we  give  you  the  said  authority  in  order  that  in  our  name  and 
the  names  of  our  successors  and  the  heirs  of  all  our  Realms  and  Dominions, 
the  subjects  and  natives  thereof,  you  can,  with  the  said  King  and  Queen, 
or  with  their  Representatives,  accord,  agree  and  receive  and  determine, 
that  all  the  seas,  islands  and  lands  which  shall  be  and  might  be  within  the 
limits  and  demarcation  of  coasts,  seas,  islands  and  lands,  which  shall  re- 
main for  us  and  for  our  successors,  shall  be  ours  and  for  our  dominion  and 
conquest,  and  thus  for  our  Realms  and  successors  in  them,  with  those 
limitations  and  exceptions  of  our  islands,  and  with  all  the  other  clauses  and 
declarations  which  shall  appear  well  to  you.  Which  said  authority  we  give 
to  you,  the  said  Ruy  de  Sousa  and  Don  Juan  de  Sousa  and  the  Licentiate 
Almadana,  in  order  that  in  regard  to  all  that  is  said  and  in  regard  to  each 
one  thing  and  part  of  it,  and  in  regard  to  what  relates  to  it  and  depends 
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upon  it  and  is  united  to  and  connected  with  it,  in  any  manner,  you  can  act, 
execute,  agree,  treat  and  undo,  receive  and  accept,  in  our  name,  and  the 
names  of  the  said  our  lieirs  and  successors  and  of  all  our  Realms  and  Do- 
minions, the  subjects  and  vassals  thereof,  any  capitulations  and  contracts 
and  writings  with  any  charges,  compacts,  forms,  conditions  and  renuncia- 
tions which  you  wish  and  which  you  approve,  and  in  regard  to  it  you  can 
act  and  execute,  and  do  act  and  execute  all  the  things  and  each  one  of  them 
of  whatever  nature  and  quality,  gravity  and  importance  they  may  be  or 
can  be,  although  they  may  be  such  as  by  their  condition  would  require 
another, — our  singular  and  especial  command, — and  of  which  there  should 
be  made,  actually  and  rightfully,  singular  and  express  mention,  and  which 
we,  being  present,  would  be  able  to  do  and  execute  and  receive.  And 
likewise,  we  give  you  full  power,  in  order  that  you  can  swear  and  do  swear 
in  our  place,  that  we  and  our  heirs  and  successors  and  subjects  and  natives 
and  vassals  acquired  and  to  be  acquired,  will  hold,  observe  and  fulfil,  and 
there  will  be  held,  observed  and  fulfilled,  actually  and  in  effect,  all  which 
you  here  arrange  and  capitulate  and  swear  and  execute  and  affirm,  renounc- 
ing all  precaution,  fraud  and  deception  and  pretence,  and  thus  you  can  in 
our  name  capitulate,  assure  and  promise,  that  we  in  person  will  assure, 
swear,  promise  and  confirm  all  which  you  in  the  aforesaid  name,  in  regard 
to  what  is  said,  do  assure,  promise  and  capitulate,  within  that  term  and 
time  which  appears  well  to  you,  and  that  we  will  observe  and  fulfil  it  actu- 
ally and  in  effect,  under  the  conditions,  penalties  and  obligations  contained 
in  the  contract  of  the  treaties  of  peace  made  and  concluded  between  us,  and 
under  all  the  others  which  you  promise  and  arrange  in  the  aforesaid  our 
name,  which  from  the  present  we  promise  to  pay  and  will  pay  actually  and 
in  effect,  if  we  shall  incur  them.  For  which,  all  and  each  thing  and  part 
of  it,  we  give  you  the  said  authority  with  free  and  general  administration, 
and  we  promise  and  assure  by  our  Royal  faith  to  hold  and  observe  and  ful- 
fil, and  in  the  same  manner  our  heirs  and  successors,  all  that  which  by  you, 
in  regard  to  what  is  said  in  any  form  and  manner,  shall  be  done,  capitulated 
and  sworn  and  promised,  and  we  promise  to  consider  it  as  sure,  firm  and 
acceptable,  stable  and  valid  from  now  for  all  time,  and  that  we  will  not 
oppose  or  dispute  it,  and  that  it  will  not  be  opposed  or  disputed,  or  any 
part  of  it,  at  any  time,  nor  in  any  manner,  by  us,  neither  in  person  nor  by 
persons  interposed,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  or  cause,  in 
justice  or  out  of  justice,  under  the  express  obligation  which  we  make  for  it, 
of  the  said  our  Realms  and  Dominions,  and  of  all  our  property,  patrimonial 
and  fiscal,  and  any  other  property  whatever  of  our  vassals  and  subjects  and 
natives,  movable  and  landed  property,  possessed  and  to  be  possessed.  In 
testimony  and  certification  of  which  we  order  this  our  letter  given,  signed 
by  us  and  sealed  with  our  seal.  Given  in  our  city  of  Lisbon,  March  8. 
Done  by  Ruy  de  Pina  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1494. 
THE  KING." 

"And  then  the  said  representatives  of  the  said  Lords  the  King  and 
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Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  of  Sicily,  of  Granada,  etc. :  and  of  the 
said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  of  Algarve,  etc.,  said: 

"That  inasmuch  as  between  the  said  Lords,  their  Constituents,  a  cer- 
tain difference  exists  in  regard  to  what  part  of  that  which  is  to  be  discov- 
ered in  the  Ocean-sea  up  to  to-day,  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  capitulation, 
belongs  to  each  one  of  the  said  parties:  therefore,  that  for  the  benefit  of 
peace  and  concord  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  duty  and  love  which  the 
said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal  has  for  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Castile,  of  Aragon,  etc. ;  it  pleases  their  Highnesses,  and  the  said  their 
Representatives  in  their  name  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  their  powers,  au- 
thories  and  consent  that  there  shall  be  made  and  marked  out  through  the 
said  ocean,  a  mark  or  line  straight  from  pole  to  pole,  from  the  Arctic  Pole 
to  the  Antarctic  Pole,  which  is  from  North  to  South,  which  mark  or  line 
and  indication  may  be  drawn  and  must  be  drawn  straight,  as  is  said,  at 
370  leagues  from  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde  to  the  West,  by  degrees  or  by 
another  manner,  as  it  can  be  best  and  most  quickly  drawn,  so  that  it  will 
not  include  a  greater  distance.  And  that  all  that  which  up  to  the  present 
may  be  found  and  discovered,  and  which  from  now  henceforward  shall  be 
found  and  discovered  by  the  said  King  of  Portugal,  or  by  his  vessels,  islands 
as  well  as  mainland,  from  the  said  line  above,  drawn  in  the  form  aforesaid, 
going  by  the  said  Eastern  side  within  the  said  line  to  the  East  or  North  or 
South  from  it,  so  long  as  the  said  line  is  not  crossed, — that  this  may  be  and 
remain  and  belong  to  the  said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever  after.  And  that  all  the  rest,  islands  as  well  as  mainland, 
found  and  to  be  found,  discovered  and  to  be  discovered,  which  are  found 
or  shall  be  found  by  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and  of 
Aragon,  etc.,  and  by  their  vessels,  from  the  said  Une  drawn  in  the  form 
aforesaid,  going  by  the  said  "Western  side,  after  having  passed  the  said  line, 
to  the  West  or  North  or  South  from  it, — that  all  may  be  and  remain  and 
belong  to  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and  of  Leon,  etc., 
and  to  their  successors  for  ever  after. 

"  Item:  The  said  Representatives  promise  and  assure,  by  virtue  of  the 
said  powers,  that  from  to-day  henceforward,  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Castile  and  of  Leon,  etc.,  will  not  send  any  ships,  by  this  part  of 
the  hne  on  the  Eastern  side,  this  side  of  which  Hne  it  belongs  to  the  said 
Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  the  other  side  of  the  said  line  which  belongs 
to  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon,  etc.,  to  dis- 
cover and  search  for  any  land  or  islands,  or  make  treaties,  or  barter,  or 
conquer  in  any  manner:  but  that  if  it  should  happen  that  in  going  thus, 
this  side  of  the  said  line,  the  said  vessels  of  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  etc.,  should  find  any  islands  or  lands 
whatever  in  the  part  which  thus  belongs  to  the  said  Lord,  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever  after,  that  their  Highnesses  shall 
immediately  order  it  to  be  given  and  deUvered  over  to  him.  And  if  the 
vessels  of  the  said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal,  shall  find  any  islands  and 
lands  whatever  in  the  part  belonging  to  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen 
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of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  etc.,  as  all  the  said  partis  to  belong  and  re- 
main to  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  and  of 
Aragon,  etc.,  and  to  their  heirs  for  ever  after,  that  the  said  Lord,  the  King 
of  Portugal,  shall  immediately  order  it  to  be  given  and  delivered  over  to 
them. 

"  Item:  In  order  that  the  said  line  or  mark  of  the  said  partition  shall 
be  drawn  and  must  be  drawn  straight  and  as  surely  as  may  be  possible,  by 
the  said  370  leagues  from  the  said  islands  of  Cape  Verde  to  the  West,  as  is 
said,  it  is  agreed  and  settled  with  the  said  Representatives  of  both  the  said 
parties,  that  within  ten  months  immediately  following,  counting  from  the 
day  of  the  date  of  this  capitulation,  the  said  Lords  Constituents  shall  send 
two  or  four  caravels,  one  or  two  from  each  party,  or  more  or  less  according 
as  shall  be  agreed  by  the  said  parties  to  be  necessary,  which  at  the  said 
time  shall  be  assembled  at  the  island  of  the  Grand  Canary,  and  each  one  of 
the  said  parties  shall  send  in  them  persons.  Pilots  as  well  as  Astrologers  and 
Mariners,  and  any  other  persons  whatever  that  may  be  agreed  upon;  but 
that  there  shall  be  as  many  from  one  party  as  from  the  other,  and  that 
some  of  the  said  Pilots  and  Astrologers  and  Mariners  who  shall  be  sent  by 
the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon,  etc.,  shall  go 
in  the  ships  which  the  said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  etc., 
shall  send;  and  in  the  same  manner,  some  of  the  said  persons  who  are  sent 
by  the  said  Most  Serene  King  of  Portugal  shall  go  in  the  vessel  or  vessels 
which  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon  shall 
send,  as  many  from  one  party  as  from  the  other,  in  order  that  together 
they  may  better  see  and  recognise  the  sea  and  the  courses  and  winds,  and 
degrees  from  South  and  North,  and  mark  out  the  aforesaid  leagues;  there- 
fore, in  order  that  all  those  who  shall  go  in  the  said  vessels  which  both  the 
said  parties  shall  send,  and  who  shall  carry  their  credentials,  may  concur 
in  making  the  assignment  and  boundary,  the  said  vessels  all  together  shall 
continue  their  course  to  the  said  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  from  there,  shall 
take  their  way  straight  to  the  West,  to  the  distance  of  the  said  370  leagues, 
measured  as  the  said  persons  shall  agree  that  they  should  be  measured, 
without  prejudice  to  the  said  parties,  and  there  at  the  termination  of  the 
said  distance,  the  indication  and  sign  shall  be  made  which  shall  be  suitable, 
by  degrees  from  south  or  from  north  or  by  single  leagues,  or  as  can  be  better 
agreed  upon;  which  said  line  they  may  mark  out  from  the  said  Arctic  Pole 
to  the  said  Antarctic  Pole,  which  is  from  north  to  south,  as  is  said.  And 
that  which  they  shall  thus  mark  out,  the  said  persons  who  shall  thus  be 
sent  by  both  the  said  parties,  may  write  and  sign  with  their  names,  which 
persons  must  carry  licence  and  power  from  the  said  parties,  each  one  from 
his  own,  to  make  the  said  sign  and  limitation,  and  having  been  made  by 
them,  all  being  agreed,  that  it  may  be  had  for  sign  and  perpetual  limitation 
for  ever  after,  in  order  that  the  said  parties,  or  any  of  them,  or  their  succes- 
sors for  ever  after,  may  not  dispute  it,  or  cast  it  aside  or  remove  it  at  any 
time  or  in  any  manner  which  may  be  or  can  be  possible.  And  if  it  shall 
happen  that  the  said  line  and  boundary  from  Pole  to  Pole,  as  is  said,  shall 
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encounter  any  island  or  mainland,  that  at  the  beginning  of  such  island  or 
land,  which  shall  thus  be  found,  where  the  said  line  shall  touch  it,  some 
signal  or  tower  shall  be  made,  and  that  straight  from  such  signal  or  tower 
there  shall  continue  from  that  place  onward  other  signals  through  such 
island  or  land,  straight  by  the  said  line,  which  shall  divide  that  which  be- 
longs to  each  of  the  said  parties,  and  that  the  subjects  of  the  said  parties 
may  not  dare,  neither  the  ones  nor  the  others,  to  go  to  the  part  belonging 
to  the  other  party,  by  crossing  the  said  sign  and  boundary  in  such  island 
and  land. 

"Item:  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  vessels  of  the  said  Lords,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  etc.,  may  go  from  their  Realms 
and  Dominions  to  the  said  their  part  beyond  the  said  line,  in  the  manner 
which  is  said,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  cross  the  seas  of  this  part  of  the 
limit  which  belongs  to  the  said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal:  therefore,  it  is 
agreed  and  settled  that  the  said  vessels  of  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Castile  and  of  Leon,  and  of  Aragon,  etc.,  can  go  and  come  and 
may  go  and  come,  freely,  securely  and  peacefully  without  any  opposition, 
through  the  said  seas  which  belong  to  the  said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
within  the  said  limit,  at  all  times,  and  each  time  when  their  Highnesses  and 
their  successors  shall  desire  and  consider  proper,  which  vessels  may  go  on 
their  direct  courses  and  routes,  from  their  Realms  to  any  one  part  which 
may  be  within  their  limit  and  boundary,  where  they  shall  desire  to  send  to 
make  discoveries  and  conquests  and  contracts,  and  that  they  shall  take 
their  way  straight  for  wherever  they  decide  to  go  for  anything  of  the  said 
their  part,  and  they  cannot  deviate  from  it  unless  contrary  weather  shall 
force  them  to  do  so,  as  long  as  they  do  not  take  or  occupy,  before  crossing 
the  said  line,  anything  of  that  which  shall  be  found  by  the  said  Lord,  the 
King  of  Portugal,  in  the  said  his  part :  and  if  the  said  their  ships  shall  find 
anything  before  crossing  the  said  hne,  as  is  said,  that  that  may  be  for  the 
said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  their  Highnesses  must  immediately 
give  it  and  deliver  it  over  to  him.  And  as,  because  it  may  be  that  the  ves- 
sels and  people  of  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and  of 
Leon,  etc.,  or  vessels  saihng  in  their  behalf,  will  have  found  up  to  the  end 
of  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  this  capitulation  in  this  month  of  June, 
the  present  month,  some  islands  and  mainland  within  the  said  limit  which 
must  be  made  from  Pole  to  Pole  by  a  straight  line  at  the  termination  of  the 
said  370  leagues,  reckoned  from  the  said  Islands  of  Cape  Verde  to  the  West, 
as  is  said,  it  is  agreed  and  settled,  to  remove  all  doubt,  that  all  the  islands 
and  mainland  which  shall  be  found  and  discovered  in  any  manner  up  to 
the  end  of  the  said  twenty  days  in  this  said  month  of  June,  although  they 
may  be  found  by  vessels  and  people  of  the  said  King  and  Queen  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  etc.,  providing  they  are  within  the  first  250  leagues  of  the  said 
370  leagues  reckoned  from  the  said  Islands  of  Cape  Verde  to  the  West  by 
the  said  Hne,  in  any  part  of  them  toward  the  said  Poles  which  shall  be 
found  within  the  said  250  leagues,  drawing  a  limit  or  Hne  straight  from 
Pole  to  Pole  where  the  said  250  leagues  shall  terminate,  shall  belong  to  and 
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be  for  the  said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  etc.,  and  for  his 
successors  and  Realms  for  ever  after;  and  that  all  the  islands  and  main- 
land which  in  the  said  twenty  days  of  this  month  of  June,  the  present 
month,  shall  be  found  and  discovered  by  the  vessels  of  the  said  Lords,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon,  etc.,  shall  belong  to  them  and 
their  successors  and  to  their  Realms  for  ever  after,  as  is  and  must  be  theirs 
that  which  shall  thus  be  found  beyond  the  said  limit  of  the  said  370  leagues, 
which  belongs  to  their  Highnesses,  as  is  said,  although  the  said  120  leagues 
may  be  within  the  said  limit  of  the  said  370  leagues,  which  belong  to  the 
said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal  and  of  Algarve,  as  is  said.  And  if,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  said  twenty  days  of  this  said  month  of  June  there  shall  not  be 
found  by  the  said  vessels  of  their  Highnesses  anything  within  the  said  120 
leagues,  and  from  that  time  henceforth  there  shall  be  anything  found,  that 
it  shall  belong  to  the  said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal,  as  contained  in  the 
above  written  chapter.  All  that  is  said,  and  each  one  thing  and  part  of  it, 
the  said  Don  Henrique  Henriquez,  Chief  Majordomo,  and  Gutierre  de  Car- 
denas, Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  said  Doctor  Rodrigo  Maldonado,  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of 
Aragon,  of  Sicily,  of  Granada,  etc.,  by  virtue  of  their  authority  incorporated 
above:  and  the  said  Ruy  de  Sousa,  and  Don  Juan  de  Sousa,  his  son,  and 
Arias  de  Almadana,  Representatives  and  Ambassadors  of  the  said  very 
exalted  and  very  excellent  Prince,  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  of 
Algarve,  this  side  and  beyond  the  sea  in  Africa,  and  Lord  of  Guinea,  by 
virtue  of  the  said  their  authority  incorporated  above, — promised  and  in- 
sured in  the  name  of  the  said  their  constituents,  that  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors and  Realms  and  Dominions,  for  ever  after  shall  keep  and  guard  and 
fulfil,  actually  and  in  effect,  without  any  fraud,  precaution,  and  deception, 
fiction  or  simulation,  all  that  is  contained  in  this  capitulation,  and  each  one 
thing  and  part  of  it  shall  be  guarded  and  fulfilled  and  executed,  as  must  be 
guarded  and  fulfilled  and  executed  all  that  is  contained  in  the  capitulation 
of  the  treaties  of  peace,  made  and  adjusted  between  the  said  Lords,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  and  of  Aragon,  etc.,  and  the  Lord,  Don  Alfonso, 
the  King  of  Portugal  (may  he  rest  in  glory)  and  the  said  Lord,  the  present 
King  of  Portugal  his  son,  he  being  Prince  in  the  year  1479  which  is  past, 
and  under  those  same  penalties,  charges,  securities  and  obligations  accord- 
ing to  and  in  the  manner  which  is  contained  in  the  said  capitulation  of  the 
said  treaties  of  peace:  and  they  oblige  themselves  that  said  parties,  or  any 
of  them,  or  their  successors  for  ever  after,  shall  not  oppose  or  dispute  what 
is  said  above  and  specified,  or  any  of  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  any  other  manner  at  any  time,  or  by  any  manner  thought  of 
or  not  thought  of,  which  may  be  or  can  be  possible,  under  the  penalties  con- 
tained in  the  said  capitulation  of  the  said  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  penalty 
being  paid  or  not  paid  or  graciously  remitted:  that  this  obligation,  capitu- 
lation and  treaty  may  be  and  remain  firm,  stable  and  valid  for  ever  after: 
For  which,  to  thus  hold  and  observe  and  fulfil  and  pay  all,  the  said  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  name  of  the  said  their  Constituents,  pledged  their  prop- 
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erty,  each  one  on  his  part,  movable  goods,  landed  property,  patrimonial  and 
fiscal,  and  that  of  each  of  their  subjects  and  vassals,  possessed  and  to  be 
possessed,  and  renounced  any  laws  and  rights  whatever  by  which  the  said 
parties  may  be  benefited,  and  each  one  of  them,  to  oppose  or  dispute  the 
aforesaid  or  any  part  of  it :  and  for  the  greater  security  and  stability  of  the 
aforesaid,  they  swore  to  God  and  to  St.  Mary  and  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
•{«  upon  which  they  placed  their  right  hands,  and  by  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Evangels  wherever  they  are  written  most  fully  in  the  souls  of  the  said  their 
Constituents,  that  they,  and  each  one  of  them,  would  keep  and  observe  and 
fulfil  all  the  aforesaid,  and  each  one  thing  and  part  of  it,  actually  and  in 
effect,  renouncing  all  fraud,  precaution,  deception,  fiction,  and  simulation, 
and  that  they  would  not  contradict  it  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner,  under 
which  said  oath  they  swore  not  to  ask  absolution  or  relaxation  of  it,  from 
our  Most  Holy  Father,  or  from  any  other  Legate  or  Prelate  who  can  give  it, 
and  although  of  their  own  free  will  they  may  give  it  they  will  not  make  use 
of  it;  rather  by  this  present  capitulation  they  supplicate  in  the  said  name, 
of  our  Most  Holy  Father,  that  his  Holiness  will  confirm  and  approve  this 
said  capitulation,  according  to  what  is  contained  in  it,  and  order  his  Bulls 
in  regard  to  it,  sent  to  the  parties,  or  to  any  one  who  shall  ask  for  them,  and 
that  there  may  be  incorporated  in  them  the  tenor  of  this  capitulation; 
placing  his  censures  upon  those  who  oppose  it  or  act  in  opposition  to  it,  at 
any  time  which  may  be  or  can  be  possible.  And  likewise,  the  said  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  said  name  obliged  themselves  under  the  said  penalty  and 
oath,  that  within  the  one  hundred  days  immediately  following,  reckoned 
from  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  capitulation,  they  will  give,  the  one  party 
to  the  other,  and  the  other  to  the  other,  the  approbation  and  ratification  of 
this  said  capitulation,  written  on  parchment  and  signed  with  the  names  of 
the  said  Lords  their  Constituents,  and  sealed  with  the  hanging  official  seals: 
and  the  writing  which  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  etc.,  shall  give,  the  most  noble  and  most  Illustrious  Lord,  the 
Prince  Don  Juan,  their  son,  must  sign,  consent  to,  and  authorise.  They 
executed  two  treaties  of  one  tenor,  containing  all  that  is  said,  one  exactly 
like  the  other,  which  they  signed  with  their  names,  and  they  executed  them 
before  the  Secretaries  and  witnesses  written  underneath,  for  each  one  of  the 
parties  their  own  witnesses,  and  any  one  who  shall  appear,  that  it  may  be 
valid,  as  if  both  of  the  two  parties  appeared,  which  were  made  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  said  city  of  Tordesillas,  the  day,  month  and  year  aforesaid. 
Don  Henrique,  Commander-in-Chief.  Ruy  de  Sousa.  Don  Juan  de  Sousa. 
The  Doctor  Rodrigo  Maldonado.  Licentiate  Arias.  Witnesses  who  were 
present,  who  saw  the  said  Representatives  and  Ambassadors  sigh  their 
names  and  execute  the  aforesaid  and  take  the  said  oath,  the  Commander 
Pero  de  Leon,  the  Commander  Fernando  de  Torres,  Citizens  of  the  city  of 
Valladolid,  and  the  Commander  Fernando  de  Gamana,  the  Commander  of 
Zagra  and  Cenete,  Continos  of  the  household  of  the  said  King  and  Queen, 
our  Lords,  and  Juan  Suarez  de  Sequeira  and  Ruy  Leme  and  Duarte  Pa- 
checo,  Continos  of  the  household  of  the  said  Lord,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
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summoned  for  that  purpose,  and  I,  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Secretary 
of  the  King  and  of  the  Queen,  our  Lords,  and  of  their  Council,  and  the  Clerk 
of  their  High  Court  of  Justice  and  Notary  Public  in  their  Court,  and  in  all 
their  Realms  and  Dominions,  witnessed  aU  that  is  said,  together  with  the 
said  witnesses  and  with  Esteban  Baez,  Secretary  of  the  said  Lord,  the  King 
of  Portugal,  who  by  the  authority  which  the  said  King  and  Queen,  our 
Lords,  gave  him  to  certify  to  this  Act  in  their  Realms,  also  witnessed  what 
is  said  here :  and  by  the  request  and  permission  of  all  the  said  Representa- 
tives and  Ambassadors,  who  in  my  presence  and  his  here  signed  their 
names,  I  caused  this  pubhc  instrument  to  be  written — which  is  written  on 
these  six  leaves  of  paper,  in  entire  sheets — for  both  parties  with  this  on 
which  are  the  names  of  the  aforesaid  and  my  sign,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
draft  it  is  marked  with  the  sign  of  my  name  and  that  of  the  said  Esteban 
Baez,  and  in  witness  thereof  I  here  affix  my  sign,  which  is  as  follows.  In 
witness  of  the  truth,  Fernan  Alvarez.  And  I,  Esteban  Baez,  who  by  the 
authority  which  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  of  Leon, 
etc.,  gave  me  to  make  it  pubHc  in  all  their  Realms  and  Dominions,  together 
with  the  said  Fernan  Alvarez,  at  the  request  and  requirement  of  the  said 
Ambassadors  and  Representatives,  witnessed  everything  and  in  testimony 
and  to  certify  to  it,  I  here  subscribed  with  my  public  sign,  which  is  as 
follows. 

"Which  said  draft  of  treaties  and  capitulation  and  agreement  above 
incorporated,  being  seen  and  understood  by  us,  we  approve,  praise,  con- 
firm, execute  and  ratify  it,  and  promise  to  hold,  observe  and  fulfil  all  the 
aforesaid,  therein  contained,  and  each  one  thing  and  part  of  it,  actually 
and  in  effect,  renouncing  all  fraud,  precaution,  fiction  and  simulation,  and 
not  opposing  or  disputing  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  at  any  time  or  in  any  man- 
ner which  may  be  or  can  be  possible;  and  for  greater  certainty,  we  swear 
to  God  and  to  St.  Mary  and  by  the  words  of  the  Holy  Evangels,  wherever 
they  are  written  more  at  length,  and  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross  •{«  on  which 
we  corporally  place  our  right  hand  in  the  presence  of  Fernan,  Duke  of 
Estrada,  First  Gentleman  of  the  most  Illustrious  Prince,  Don  Juan,  our 
very  dear  and  precious  nephew,  whom  the  said  King  and  Queen  of  Castile, 
of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  etc.,  our  brothers,  sent  to  us  for  that  purpose,  to  thus 
hold,  observe  and  fulfil  it,  and  each  one  thing  and  part  of  it,  which  is  really 
and  in  effect  incumbent  upon  us,  as  is  said,  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  heirs 
and  successors,  and  for  the  said  our  Realms  and  Dominions,  subjeets  and 
natives  of  them,  under  the  penalties,  obligations,  charges  and  renunciations 
in  the  said  Contract  of  Capitulation,  written  and  contained  above.  In  cer- 
tification and  corroboration  of  which,  we  sign  this,  our  letter,  with  our 
sign,  and  we  order  it  sealed  with  our  official  seal,  hanging  on  threads  of 
coloured  silk.  Given  in  the  City  of  Setubal  the  5th  day  of  the  month  of 
September.  Done  by  Joan  Ruiz  the  said  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  1494-     THE  KING. 

"Capitulation  of  the  division  of  the  Ocean-sea." 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 
THE  LINE  OF  DEMARCATION 

The  fact  that  only  two  days  intervened  between  the  naming 
of  the  Spanish  commissioners  at  Medina  del  Campo  and  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  at  Tordesillas  suggests  that  its  pro- 
visions were  negotiated  some  time  previous,  and  that  what 
reraained  when  the  commissioners  met  was  only  the  formal 
drawing  up  of  the  several  items  to  the  agreement.  The  treaty, 
because  of  its  historical  interest,  is  here  published  in  full. 

We  notice  that  the  reason  for  the  agreement  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  nations  as  to  their  ownership  to  lands  to  be 
discovered,  and  that  the  agreement  is  executed  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  concord ;  it  then  provides  that  a  line  shall  be  drawn 
from  pole  to  pole  at  jyo  leagues  to  be  measured  in  degrees  or  by 
another  manner,  from  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde  to  the  west;  what- 
ever was  east,  north,  or  south  of  this  line  was  to  belong  to  the 
King  of  Portugal  and  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever ;  whatever 
was  west,  north,  or  south  of  this  line  was  to  belong  to  the  Sover- 
eigns of  Castile  and  Leon,  their  heirs  and  successors  for  ever; 
while  each  was  to  keep  to  his  own  preserves;  if  either  party, 
sailing  in  the  sphere  of  the  other,  found  there  lands,  he  was  to 
deliver  peaceable  possession  thereof  to  the  other;  before  April  7, 
1495,  each  of  the  two  parties  was  to  send  to  the  Canary  Islands 
one  or  more  caravels,  and  pilots,  astrologers,  and  mariners,  as 
should  be  agreed  upon,  each  having  the  same  number  of  ships 
and  persons,  bearing  proper  credentials;  leaving  the  Canary 
Islands  together,  these  should  sail  directly  to  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  from  there  straight  to  the  west  to  the  distance  of  i^yo 
leagues,  which  distance  was  to  be  measured  as  the  said  persons 
should  agree;  having  measured  the  said  distance  by  degrees  or 
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leagues  and  having  ascertained  the  hmitation,  the  said  persons 
were  to  certify  to  that  fact ;  should  land  be  encountered,  at  its 
beginning  monuments  should  be  set  up  bearing  marks  of  the 
proper  distances;  it  being  known  that  the  ships  of  Spain  were 
already  sailing  for  the  purposes  of  discovery  and  exploration,  if 
lands  were  found  by  them  previous  to  June  27,  1494,  if  within 
two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  such 
lands  were  to  belong  to  Spain  and  were  not  to  be  delivered  over 
to  Portugal;  both  parties  supplicated  the  Holy  Father  to  ap- 
prove by  Bulls  of  this  capitulation. 

The  above  is  a  resume  of  this  famous  capitulation.  Three 
months  later.  King  John  of  Portugal,  on  September  5,  1494.  in 
the  city  of  Setuval,  himself  put  his  name  to  the  copy  which  had 
been  sent  him,  and  this,  being  duly  sealed  with  the  official  seal 
hanging  on  threads  of  coloured  silk,  was  returned  to  the  Spanish 
Sovereigns.  The  Spanish  Sovereigns,  on  their  part,  executed 
the  other  copy  of  the  agreement  by  appending  their  names,  at 
Arevalo,  on  July  2,  1494,  and  this  was  then  forwarded  to  King 
John,  to  be  retained  by  him.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
earliest  difference  between  nations  concerning  territory  in  the 
new  lands  was  first  referred  to  the  Pope  for  arbitration,  and  that 
not  proving  satisfactory,  was  then  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
submitted  to  a  joint  commission,  which  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  its  creation  made  and  executed  an  amicable  agreement.  No 
reference  was  made  to  any  former  Bull  or  Bulls,  grant  or  grants, 
from  the  Holy  See.  Both  parties  proceeded  as  if  they  were  free 
to  agree  on  their  respective  spheres,  and  Papal  sanction  was 
asked  as  a  matter  of  form.  If  either  Spain  or  Portugal  thought 
that  original  sovereignty  had  resided  in  the  Pope,  the  method 
of  procedure  would  have  been  different.  The  capitulation 
would  have  recited  the  source  of  their  rights.  The  agreement 
was  purely  an  arrangement  between  the  two  nations.  No  ac- 
count was  taken  of  territory  which,  for  all  they  knew,  might 
have  been  discovered  previously  by  some  other  Christian  prince. 
And  it  is  at  just  this  point  that  the  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the 
Holy  See  would  be  efficacious.  The  Head  of  the  Church  could 
very  readily  and  properly  address  his  influence  to  keeping  other 
Christian  princes  from  intruding  in  the  regions  where  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  active.  To  preserve  peace  and  concord  was  the 
glorious  office  of  the  Pope. 
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Alexander  VI.  never  took  further  notice  of  this  matter,  but 
in  a  Bull  issued  January  24,  1506,  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  the  Treaty 
of  Tordesillas  was  approved  and  confirmed. 

The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  itself  drew  no  line  of  demarcation. 
It  provided  that  one  should  be  drawn  and  fixed  the  distance  at 
which  it  should  be  determined  from  an  indefinite  starting-point. 
But,  strangely  enough,  the  line  was  never  drawn  as  provided  in 
the  treaty.  During  the  fall  of  the  year  1494,  the  Spanish  Sover- 
eigns, mindful  of  their  engagements,  instructed  their  Lieutenant, 
Don  Juan  de  la  Nussa,  to  communicate  their  commands  to  Jaime 
Ferrer  that  he  should  report  to  them  upon  the  method  of  draw- 
ing this  line.  Ferrer,  assuming  that  the  point  of  departure  was 
Cape  Verde,  instead  of  the  islands  opposite,  addressed  them  a 
respectful  reply  from  Barcelona,  January  27,  1495,  in  which  he 
forwarded  a  mappemonde,  on  which  he  had  drawn  the  line,  and 
offering  himself  to  go  to  their  Highnesses  and  even  to  go  to  Cape 
Verde  if  they  required  him.  The  Sovereigns  did  not  under- 
stand his  letter,  and  they  wrote  him  from  Madrid,  under  date  of 
February  28,  1495,  commanding  him  to  attend  them  not  later 
than  the  first  of  May,  1495.  As  the  ten  months  in  which  the 
work  was  to  have  been  done  expired  April  7,  1495,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Sovereigns  expected  an  extension  of  time,  and  this  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties  under  date  of  April  15,  1495, 
thus  keeping  alive  the  articles.  Whether  the  following  com- 
munication was  sent  with  the  mappemonde,  as  its  language 
would  seem  to  indicate,  or  was  sent  subsequently,  it  could  not 
have  added  materially  to  the  geographical  or  nautical  knowledge 
of  the  Sovereigns.  Ferrer  in  this  document,  while  he  is  some- 
times ambiguous,  corrected  his  conception  of  the  starting-point 
to  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  instead  of  the  African  headland 
itself. 


"A  nuestro  especial  amigo  Jaime  Ferrer  el  Cardenal  Despafia,  Arzo- 
bispo  de  Toledo,  &c. 

"Jaime  Ferrer  especial  amigo:  Nos'  querriamos  fablar  con  vos  algunas 
cosas  que  cumplen:  por  ende  rogamos  vos  que  vista  esta  letra  nuestra 
partais  y  vengais  aqui  a  Barcelona,  y  traed  con  vos  el  Mapamundi  y  otros 
instrumentos  si  tends  tocantes  a  cosmografia.  En  Barcelona  hoy  lunes 
veinte  y  seis  de  Agosto  de  noventa  €  tres. 

"El  Cardenal." 
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"The  Cardinal  of  Spain,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  &c.,  to  our  particular 
friend,  Jaime  Ferrer: 

"Jaime  Ferrer,  particular  friend :     We  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 

some  things  which  may  be  accomplished:    therefore,  we  beg  you,  after 

having  seen  this  letter,  to  start  and  come  here  to  Barcelona,  and  to  bring 

with  you  the  Map  of  the  world  and  other  instruments  relating  to  cosmog- 

graphy,  if  you  have  them. 

"At  Barcelona,  to-day,  August  26,  1493. 

"The  Cardinal." 

"A  Ids  muy  altos  y  muy  poderosos  Reyes  de  Espafia,  &c.  por  la  gracia 
de  Dios  nuestros  muy  virtuosos  Seftores. 

"Muy  altos  y  muy  poderosos  Reyes:  D.  Juan  de  la  Nussa,  Lugarte- 
niente  de  sus  Altezas  por  dos  veces  me  ha  mostrado  unos  capitulos  en  que 
sus  reales  Altezas,  mandan  saber  la  determinacion  acerca  del  comparti- 
miento  que  sus  Altezas  han  fecho  con  el  Ilustrisimo  Rey  de  Portugal  en  el 
mar  Oceano,  partiendo  del  Cabo  Verde  por  linea  occidental  fasta  el  termino 
de  trescientas  setenta  leguas;  y  por  esto,  muy  altos  y  Serenisimos  Reyes, 
yo  he  mirado  cuanto  mi  bajo  entender  ha  podido  ahonque  tarde  y  no  tan 
presto  como  quisiera  por  alguna  mia  indisposicion :  y  ansi  envio  con  un 
hombre  mio  a  sus  Altezas  una  forma  mundi  en  figura  extensa  en  que  podran 
ver  los  dos  hemisferios:  conviene  saber,  el  nuestro  Artico  y  el  oposito  An- 
tartico;  y  ansimismo  veran  el  circolo  equinoccial  y  los  dos  trdpicos  de  la 
declinacion  del  Sol,  y  los  siete  climas,  y  cada  uno  de  estos  circolos.puesto 
en  su  proprio  lugar  segun  en  el  tratado  de  la  esfera,  y  en  el  Situ  Orbis,  los 
Doctores  mandan  y  comparten  por  grados:  y  porque  mas  claramente  sea 
visto  la  distancia  de  las  dichas  trescientas  setenta  leguas  cuanto  se  ex- 
tiende  por  linea  occidental,  partiendo  del  dicho  Cabo  Verde,  por  esto  he  yo 
intercecado  de  Polo  a  Polo  la  dicha  distancia  con  Imeas  colorados,  que  en  el 
equinoccio  distan  veinte  y  tres  grados,  y  con  angulos  agudos  las  dichas 
lineas  corresponden  a  los  Polos  del  mundo  en  esta  figura:  y  todo  el  que 
sera  travesado  de  Hneas  amarillas  sera  el  que  pertenece  al  Ilustrisimo  Rey 
de  Portugal  la  vuelta  del  Polo  Antartico:  y  esta  distancia  de  mar  termina 
las  dichas  trescientas  setenta  leguas  que  son  veinte  y  tres  grados,  como  suso 
dicho  es,  partiendo  del  Cabo  Verde  por  linea  occidental :  y  si  por  esta  deter- 
minacion mandaran  sus  Altezas  yo  vaya  aqui,  por  cierto  de  muy  grande 
y  muy  obediente  amor,  yo  andare  ^  todas  mis  costas  sin  ningun  interes :  y 
en  buena  verdad  todo  lo  que  en  este  mundo  tengo  es  mi  deseo  sea  para 
poder  servir  d  sus  Reales  Altezas,  las  cuales  la  inmensa  Trinidad  siempre 
tenga  en  su  custodia  y  proteccion  con  muy  luenga  y  muy  prdspera  vida. 
De  Barcelona  a  veinte  y  siete  de  Enero  de  mil  cuatrocientos  noventa  y 
cinco. 

"To  the  very  exalted  and  powerful  Sovereigns  of  Spain,  &c.,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  our  most  righteous  Lords: 

"Very  exalted  and  very  powerful  Sovereigns:  Don  Juan  de  la  Nussa, 
Representative  of  your  Highnesses,  has  twice  shown  me  some  provisions  in 
which  your  Royal  Highnesses  make  known  the  decision  in  regard  to  the 
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partition  which  your  Highnesses  have  made  with  the  most  illustrious 
King  of  Portugal,  in  the  Ocean-sea,  starting  from  Cape  Verde  by  a  westerly 
line  for  a  distance  of  370  leagues:  and  therefore,  very  exalted  and  most 
Serene  Sovereigns,  I  have  investigated  [the  subject]  to  the  extent  of  my 
poor  intelligence,  although  late,  and  not  as  quickly  as  I  would  have  liked 
on  account  of  my  indisposition:  and  so  I  send  by  a  man  of  mine,  to  your 
Highnesses  a  figure  of  the  world  on  an  extended  scale,  on  which  you  will 
be  able  to  see  the  two  hemispheres,  that  is  to  say  our  Arctic  and  the  oppo- 
site one,  the  Antarctic:  and  likewise  the  Equinoctial  circle  will  be  seen  and 
the  two  tropics  and  the  declination  of  the  sun,  and  the  seven  climes,  and 
each  one  of  these  circles  situated  in  its  proper  place  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  learned  men  lay  them  out  and  divide  them  by  degrees,  in  the 
Treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  the  Sitit  Orbis:  and  that  it  may  be  more  clearly 
seen  how  far  the  distance  of  the  said  370  leagues  extends  to  the  west, 
starting  from  the  said  Cape  Verde,  I  have  intersected  the  said  distance  from 
Pole  to  Pole  with  red  lines,  which  are  23  degrees  apart  at  the  equator,  and 
with  acute  angles,  the  said  lines  corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the  earth 
in  this  figure: 


_ 


"And  all  which  is  crossed  by  yellow  lines  will  be  what  belongs  to  the 
most  illustrious  King  of  Portugal,  turning  toward  the  Antarctic  Pole ;  and 
this  distance  of  sea  completes  the  said  370  leagues,  which  are,  as  I  said 
above,  23  degrees,  starting  from  Cape  Verde  in  a  westerly  line. 

"And  if,  in  regard  to  this  decision  [treaty]  your  Highnesses  command 
me  to  go  to  this  place  [to  the  Court]  certainly,  of  my  very  great  and  obedient 
love  I  will  go,  entirely  at  my  own  expense  and  without  any  compensation: 
and  in  very  truth,  it  is  my  desire  that  all  I  have  in  this  world  shall  be  at 
the  service  of  your  Royal  Highnesses,  whom  may  the  Infinite  Trinity  ever 
have  in  keeping  and  protection,  with  a  very  long  and  very  prosperous  Hfe. 

"From  Barcelona,  January  27,  i49S-" 

"  Per  el  Rey  y  por  la  Reina.     A  Jaime  Ferrer  su  vasallo. 

" El  Rey  y  la  Reina:  Jaime  Ferrer:  Vimos  vuestra  letra  y  la  escriptura 
que  en  ella  nos  enviastes,  la  cual  nos  parece  que  esta  muy  buena.  En 
servicio  vos  tenemos  habernosla  enviado;  pero  porque  para  entender  en 
ello  sois  aca  menester,  por  servicio  nuestro  que  pongais  en  obra  vuestra 
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venida:  de  manera  que  seais  aca  para  en  fin  de  Mayo  primero,  en  lo  cual 
nos  fareis  servicio.  De  Madrid  a  veinte  y  ocho  dias  de  Pebrero  de  noventa 
y  cinco  anos.  YO  EL  REY.  YD  LA  REINA.  For  mandado  del  Rey  y 
de  la  Reina.     loan  de  la  Parra." 

"  By  the  King  and  by  the  Queen.     To  Jaime  Ferrer,  their  subject. 

" The  King  and  the  Queen:  Jaime  Ferrer:  We  saw  your  letter  and  the 
writing  which  you  sent  us  therein,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  very  good. 
We  consider  it  as  a  service  that  you  have  sent  it  to  us;  but  in  order  to 
understand  it,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  here,  and  it  is  for  our  ser- 
vice that  you  should  put  your  coming  into  eifect,  so  that  you  may  be  here 
at  latest  on  the  first  of  May,  in  which  you  will  render  us  a  service.  From 
Madrid,  February  28,  1495.  I  THE  KING.  I  THE  QUEEN.  By  order 
of  the  King  and  of  the  Queen.     Joan  de  la  Parra." 

"Lo  vot  y  parer  de  Mossen  Jaume  Ferrer  acerca  la  capitulacio  feta 
entre  los  molt  catholichs  Reis,  y  lo  Rey  de  Portugal,  en  que  se  demostra 
cuant  ere  lo  auctor  gran  cosmograph  y  mirablement  pratich  en  la  mar. 

"  La  forma  con  la  cual  se  puede  fallar  el  t^rmino  y  fin  de  las  trescientas 
setenta  leguas,  partiendo  de  las  islas  del  Cabo  Verde  por  Imea  occidental, 
es  la  siguiente: 

"  Primeramente  es  de  notar  que  el  dicho  Cabo  Verde  y  sus  islas  distan 
del  equinoccio  quince  grados,  y  ansimismo  es  de  notar  que  las  dichas  tres- 
cientas setenta  leguas,  partiendo  de  las  dichas  islas  comprenden  por  occi- 
dente  diez  y  ocho  grados,  y  cada  un  grado  en  este  paralelo  comprende 
veinte  leguas  y  cinco  partes  de  ocho,  y  por  esto  es  menester  facer  una  linea 
recta  in  latitud  de  Polo  d  Polo  solamente  en  este  nuestro  hemisferio,  inter- 
cecando  el  dicho  paralelo  puntualiter  en  el  fin  de  los  dichos  diez  y  ocho 
grados,  y  todo  el  que  se  fallara  dentro  desta  Imea,  a  mano  izquierda  la 
vuelta  de  la  Guinea,  sera  del  Rey  de  Portugal,  y  la  otra  parte  por  Occi- 
dente  fasta  tornar  por  Oriente  la  vuelta  del  sinu  arabico,  sera  de  los  Reyes 
nuestros  Seiiores,  si  sus  navios  primero  alia  navegaran :  y  esto  es  lo  que  yo 
entiendo  de  la  capitulacion  fecha  por  sus  Altezas  con  el  Rey  de  Portugal. 

"Y  cierta  cosa  es  y  maxima  conclusion  de  cosmografia  que  navegando 
por  un  mismo  paralelo  no  se  puede  saber  el  dicho  t^rmino  por  la  elevacion 
del  Polus  mundi;  y  es  esta  la  razon,  que  navegando  por  el  dicho  paralelo 
siempre  se  elevara  el  dicho  Polo  en  una  misma  elevacion  por  toda  la  circun- 
ferencia  de  dicho  paralelo,  y  esto  es  verdad. 

"  Pero  yo  digo  que  posible  es,  y  cosa  muy  cierta,  que  el  dicho  tdrmino  y 
fin  de  las  dichas  trescientas  setenta  leguas  se  pueden  fallar  por  la  astrella 
del  Norte,  por  la  regla  y  platica  siguiente: 

"La  nave  que  partira  de  las  islas  de  Cabo  Verde  por  buscar  el  dicho 
t^rmino,  es  menester  que  deje  el  paralelo  6  linea  Occidental  a  mano  ezqui- 
erda,  y  que  tome  su  camino  para  la  cuarta  de  Poniente  la  vuelta  del  maes- 
tral,  y  que  navegue  tanto  por  la  dicha  cuarta  fasta  que  el  Polus  mundi  se 
le  eleve  diez  y  ocho  grados  y  un  tercio,  y  entonces  la  dicha  nave  serd  justo 
en  la  linea  suso  dicha  que  pasa  de  Polo  d  Polo  por  el  fin  de  las  trescientas 
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setenta  leguas,  y  de  aqui  es  menester  que  la  dicha  nave  mude,  y  tome  su 
camino  por  la  dicha  linea  la  vuelta  del  Polo  Antartico  fasta  que  el  Artico 
se  le  eleve  quince  grades,  y  entonces  ser^  justo  de  fin  en  fin  en  linea  6  para- 
lelo  que  pasa  por  las  islas  del  dicho  Cabo  Verde,  y  en  el  fin  y  verdadero  t^r- 
mino  de  las  dichas  trescientas  setenta  leguas,  el  cual  t^rmino  muy  claro  se 
muestra  por  la  elevacion  de  la  estrella  del  Norte  por  la  regla  suso  dicha. 

"  Y  porque  la  carta  de  navegar  no  sirve  del  todo  ni  abasta  en  el  demo- 
stracion  matematica  de  la  regla  suso  dicha,  es  menester  una  forma  mundi  en 
figura  esf^rica,  y  en  dos  hemisferios  compartida  por  sus  lineas  y  grados, 
y  el  situ  de  la  tierra,  islas,  y  mar,  cada  cosa  puesta  en  su  lugar:  la  cual 
figura  mundi  yo  dejo  junto  con  estos  capitulos  de  mi  intencion  y  parecer 
porque  mas  claramente  sea  vista  la  verdad. 

"  Y  digo  que  por  entender  la  regla  y  platica  suso  dicha  es  menester  que 
sea  Cosmdgrafo,  Aresmetico  y  Marinero,  6  saber  su  arte:  y  quien  estas  tres 
sciencias  juntas  no  habra,  es  imposible  la  pueda  entender,  ni  tampoco  por 
otra  forma  ni  regla  si  pericia  de  las  dichas  tres  sciencias  no  ternd. 

"Y  por  mayor  declaracion  de  la  regla  suso  dicha  es  de  saber  que  la 
cuarta  del  viento  que  por  su  camino  tomara  la  nave,  partiendo  de  las  islas 
del  Cabo  Verde  al  fin  de  las  trescientas  setenta  leguas,  sera  distante  del 
paralelo  6  linea  Occidental  setenta  y  cuatro  leguas  a  razon  de  veinte  por 
ciento,  y  porque  la  dicha  cuarta  declina  versus  septentrion  navegando  por 
ella,  manifiesto  paresce  la  diferente  elevacion  del  Polus  mundi,  y  las  dichas 
setenta  y  cuatro  leguas  comprenden  en  latitud  tres  grados  y  un  tercio  fere. 

"Preterea  es  de  notar  que  segun  la  regla  suso  dicha,  es  menester  dar 
por  cada  un  grado  setecientos  stadios  segun  Strabo,  Alfragano,  Teodoci, 
Macrobi,  Ambrosi,  Euristenes,  porque  Tolomeo  no  da  por  grado  sino  qui- 
nientos  stadios.  Y  mas  digo  que  hay  otro  modo  de  fallar  el  dicho  termino 
segun  pMtica  y  sciencia  de  marineros,  y  es  la  siguiente: 

"Primeramente,  que  los  Reyes  nuestros  Senores  y  el  Rey  de  Portugal 
tomen  veinte  marineros,  diez  por  cada  parte,  los  mejores  que  se  fallardn  y 
de  buena  consciencia,  y  que  con  una  nave  partan  de  las  islas  del  Cabo 
Verde  por  linea  Occidental,  y  cada  uno  de  los  dichos  marineros,  con  mucha 
diligencia,  apunte  en  su  carta  de  seis  en  seis  horas  el  camino  que  la  nave 
fard  segun  su  jucio,  y  que  con  sagramento  ninguno  de  ellos  no  diga  su 
parecer  al  otro  fasta  que  el  primero  marinero,  que  se  fallara  segun  su  jucio 
en  el  dicho  termino,  lo  diga  a  dos  Capitanes,  hombres  de  pr6  puestos  en  la 
dicha  nave  de  voluntad  y  concordia  de  los  Reyes  suso  dichos;  y  entonces 
los  dichos  Capitanes  tomen  los  votos  y  pareceres  de  los  otros  marineros;  y 
si  los  mas  concordaren  con  el  primero  que  se  fallara  en  el  termino,  que 
tomen  su  voto  por  conclusion  y  por  ley  del  dicho  termino,  y  si  no  concor- 
daren con  el  primero  que  tomen  la  opinion  y  voto  del  que  diran  los  mas, 
y  despues  de  ser  Concordes  que  muden  camino  por  linea  recta  la  vuelta  del 
Polo  Antartico,  y  todo  lo  que  fallaran  £  mano  izquierda  la  vuelta  de  la 
Guinea  serd  del  Rey  de  Portugal  en  la  forma  que  suso  dicho  es. 

"Esta  segunda  forma  es  incierta,  y  puede  errar  porque  no  tiene  funda- 
mento  sino  de  nudo  y  solo  juicio  y  parecer  de  marineros,  y  la  primera  regla 
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es  muy  cierta  por  la  elevacion  de  la  estrella  del  Norte,  segun  arriba  se 
muestra. 

"  Y  si  en  esta  mi  determinacion  y  parecer  sera  visto  algun  yerro,  siempre 
me  referire  a  la  correccion  de  los  que  mas  de  mi  saben  y  comprenden, 
especialmente  del  Almirante  de  las  Indias,  el  cual  tempore  existente  en 
esta  materia  mas  que  otro  sabe;  porque  es  gran  teorico  y  mirablemente 
platico,  como  sus  memorables  obras  manifiestan,  y  creo  que  la  Divina 
Providencia  le  tenia  por  electo  por  su  grande  misterio  y  servicio  en  este 
negocio,  el  cual  pienso  es  dispusicion  y  preparacion  del  que  para  delante 
la  misma  Divina  Providencia  mostrara  a  su  gran  gloria,  salut  y  bien  del 
mundo. 

"Aqui  paresce  la  navigacion  del  Almirante  de  la  tierra-firme.  Tholo- 
meiis  octavo  libra  de  situ  orbis  dicit,  Capitulo  V 

"Que  la  recta  circunferencia  de  la  tierra  por  el  equinoccio  es  ciento 
ochenta  mil  stadios  a  razon  de  quienientos  stadios  por  grade,  segun  su 
cuenta,  y  contando  echo  stadios  por  milla  son  veinte  y  dos  mil  y  quinientas 
millas,  que  son  cinco  mil  seiscientas  veinte  y  cinco  leguas  a  razon  de  cuatro 
millas  por  legua  a  cuenta  de  Castilla,  viene  por  grado  quince  leguas  y  dos- 
cientas  veinte  y  cinco  partes  de  trescientas  sesenta;  y  en  el  mismo  libro, 
Capitulo  V,  dice  que  el  cercle  de  los  tropicos  es  ciento  sesenta  y  cuatro  mil 
seiscientos  setenta  y  dos  stadios,  que  son  veinte  mil  quinientas  ochenta  y 
cuatro  millas,  y  leguas  cinco  mil  ciento  cuarenta  y  seis,  viene  por  grado 
catorce  leguas  y  ciento  y  seis  partes  de  trescientas  sesenta.  Preterea  es 
la  dicha  circunferencia  de  la  tierra  doscientos  cincuenta  y  dos  mil  stadios 
segun  Strabo,  Alfragano,  Ambrosi,  Macrobi,  Teodosi,  et  Euristhenes,  los 
cuales  doscientos  cincuenta  y  dos  mil  stadios  a  razon  de  ocho  stadios  por 
milla  son  treinta  y  un  mil  y  quinientas  millas,  y  a  cuatro  millas  por  legua 
son  siete  mil  ochocientas  setenta  y  cinco  leguas.  Item:  por  el  cercle  de 
los  trdpicos  es  la  circunferencia  siete  mil  doscientas  cuatro  leguas,  y  setenta 
y  dos  mil  partes  de  ciento  ochenta  mil,  y  fallase  con  la  regla  de  tres  dicidn- 
dose  si  veinte  y  dos  mil  y  quinientas  millas  por  el  equinoccio,  segun  Tolo- 
meo,  me  dan  siete  mil  ochocientas  setenta  y  cinco  leguas  por  el  dicho 
equinoccio,  que  me  daran  veinte  mil  quinientas  ochenta  y  cuatro  millas 
que  son  por  el  cercle  de  los  tropicos ;  y  en  esta  forma  f allaras  las  suso  dichas 
siete  mil  doscientas  cuatro  leguas  y  media,  fere  segun  los  dichos  Doctores. 

"El  dicho  cercle  de  los  tropicos  es  menor  del  cercle  equinoccial  seiscien- 
tas setenta  leguas  y  media,  fere  que  son  a  cuatro  millas  por  legua,  dos  mil 
seiscientas  ochenta  y  dos  millas  segun  el  suso  dicho  cuento  sumado  y  pro- 
bado  de  fin  en  fin.  Empero  contando  setecientos  stadios  por  cada  un 
grado,  segun  los  suso  dichos  Doctores  mandan,  aunque  Tolomeo  pone  no 
mas  de  quinisntos  stadios  por  grado,  segun  suso  dicho  es  en  el  pre-allegado 
libro  De  Situ  Orbis. 

"Item:  es  de  notar  que  en  el  cercle  equinoccial  cada  un  grado  es  de 
veinte  y  una  leguas  y  cinco  partes  de  ocho,  y  cp-da  un  grado  de  los  trdpicos 
es  veinte  leguas  y  cuatro  partes  de  trescientos  sesenta,  segun  los  suso 
dichos  Doctores. 
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"Partiendo  del  Cabo  Verde  por  Imea  occidental  el  t^rmino  trescientas 
setenta  leguas  comprende  diez  y  ocho  grados,  por  cuanto  la  dicha  Imea  6 
paralelo  dista  del  equinoccio  quince  grados,  donde  los  grados  comprende 
cada  uno  de  ellos  veinte  leguas  y  cinco  partes  de  ocho,  segun  los  dichos 
Doctores. 

"Del  Cabo  Verde  a  la  isla  de  la  Gran  Canaria  son  doscientas  treinta  y 
dos  leguas  de  cuatro  millas  por  legua  y  esta  de  la  dicha  Canaria  por  medio 
dia  cuasi  al  tercio  de  la  cuarta  en  verso  lebeix  sive  sudueste,  y  dista  del 
equinoccio  quince  grados,  y  la  isla  del  medio  de  las  que  estan  delante  del 
Cabo  Verde  esta  por  la  cuarta  de  Poniente  verso  maestral  ciento  diez  y 
siete  leguas  que  son  grados  cinco  y  dos  tercios,  y  de  aquesta  isla  del  medio 
se  toma  el  t^rmino  de  las  trescientas  setenta  leguas  por  Poniente,  el  cual 
termino  es  a  diez,  y  ocho  grados  de  la  dicha  isla  del  medio  verso  Occidente, 
y  en  este  paralelo  cada  un  grado  es  veinte  leguas  y  cinco  partes  de  ocho, 
contando  setecientos  stadios  por  grado,  segun  los  suso  dichos  Doctores, 
porque  el  Tolomeo  comparte  por  otra  cuenta. 

"Y  segun  Tolomeo  cada  un  grado  en  el  equinoccio  comprende  quince 
leguas  y  dos  tercios,  y  en  los  tropicos  catorce  leguas  y  un  tercio,  y  en  el 
paralelo  de  Cabo  Verde  catorce  leguas  y  dos  tercios,  y  por  esto  las  trescien- 
tas setenta  leguas  en  este  paralelo  se  entienden  por  Poniente  veinte  y  cinco 
grados  y  un  tercio  fere. 

"  Y  el  Almirante  dice  en  su  carta  que  el  Cabo  Verde  dista  del  equinoccio 
nueve  grados  y  un  cuarto;  segun  Tolomeo  veo  es  su  cuenta  dando  quince 
leguas  y  dos  tercios  por  grado ;  pero  yo  f alio  segun  los  otros  Doctores  que 
distan  las  dichas  islas  del  equinoccio.  El  compartimiento  de  los  stadios, 
ahonque  sea  di verso  niimero  del  que  pone  Tolomeo,  segun  lo  que  ponen 
los  suso  dichos  Doctores  Strabo,  Alfragano,  Macrobi,  Teodosi  et  Euris- 
thenes  in  essencia  todo  acude  a  un  fin,  porque  el  Tolomeo  pone  los  stadios 
mas  grandes,  de  manera  que  los  suyos  ciento  y  ochenta  mil  stadios  son  de 
los  de  los  dichos  Doctores  doscientos  cincuenta  y  dos  mil  por  la  Imea  equi- 
noccial  como  suso  dicho  es." 

Translation 

"The  opinion  and  judgment  of  Messer  Jaime  Ferrer  in  regard  to  the 
capitulation  made  between  the  Most  Catholic  Sovereigns  and  the  King  of 
Portugal,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  author  was  a  great  cosmographer 
and  wonderfully  skilful  in  matters  relating  to  the  sea. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  boundary  and  end  of  the  370  leagues  can 
be  found,  starting  from  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  by  a  westerly  line,  is  as 

follows : 

"First,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  said  Cape  Verde  and  its  islands  are 
a  distance  of  15  degrees  from  the  Equator,  and  likewise  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  said  370  leagues,  starting  from  the  said  islands,  include  to  the 
west  18  degrees,  and  each  degree  on  this  parallel  includes  2 of  leagues:  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  straight  line  in  latitude  from  Pole  to 
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Pole,  only  in  this,  our  hemisphere,  intersecting  the  said  parallel  exactly  at 
the  end  of  the  said  18  degrees,  and  all  which  shall  be  found  within  this 
line  to  the  left  hand,  turning  toward  Guinea,  will  belong  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  the  other  part  to  the  West  as  far  as  it  turns  by  the  East 
toward  the  Arabian  Gulf,  will  belong  to  the  Sovereigns,  our  Lords,  if  their 
vessels  shall  first  navigate  there:  and  this  is  what  I  understand  from  the 
capitulation  made  by  their  Highnesses  with  the  King  of  Portugal. 

"And  it  is  a  certain  thing  and  the  greatest  conclusion  of  cosmography, 
that  in  navigating  by  one  same  parallel,  the  said  boundary  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  Star  [Polus  nnmdi]  :  and  this  is  the 
reason,  that,  navigating  by  the  said  parallel,  the  said  Pole  Star  [Polo]  will 
always  be  elevated  at  one  same  elevation,  through  all  the  circumference 
of  the  said  parallel,  and  this  is  true. 

"  But  I  say  that  it  is  possible,  and  a  very  certain  thing,  that  the  said 
boundary  and  end  of  the  said  370  leagues  can  be  found  by  the  North  Star, 
by  the  following  rule  and  method : 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  vessel  starting  from  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde 
to  search  for  the  said  boundary,  to  leave  the  parallel  or  Western  line  to  the 
left  and  take  her  course  to  the  quarter  of  the  West  toward  the  North-west, 
and  to  continue  sailing  by  the  said  quarter  until  the  Pole  Star  rises  18^ 
degrees  and  then  the  said  vessel  will  be  exactly  on  the  aforesaid  line  which 
passes  from  Pole  to  Pole  at  the  end  of  the  370  leagues:  and  from  here  it  is 
necessary  that  the  said  vessel  change  and  take  her  course  by  the  said  line 
toward  the  Antarctic  Pole  until  the  Arctic  Pole  rises  1 5  degrees,  and  then 
she  will  be  exactly,  from  end  to  end,  on  the  line  or  parallel  which  passes 
through  the  islands  of  the  said  Cape  Verde  and  at  the  end  and  true  bound- 
ary of  the  said  370  leagues;  which  boundary  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the 
elevation  of  the  North  Star,  according  to  the  aforesaid  rule. 

"And  as  the  sailing  chart  does  not  altogether  serve  nor  is  sufficient  in 
the  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  aforesaid  rule,  a  map  of  the  world 
is  necessary  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  and  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by 
its  lines  and  degrees,  and  the  situation  of  the  land,  islands  and  sea,  each 
thing  located  in  its  own  place:  which  map  of  the  world  I  leave,  together 
with  these  expressions  of  my  meaning  and  opinion,  that  the  truth  may  be 
more  clearly  seen. 

"And  I  say  that  in  order  to  understand  the  rule  and  explanation  afore- 
said, it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Cosmographer,  Arithmetician  and  Navigator  or 
to  understand  their  arts:  and  whoever  does  not  possess  these  three  sci- 
ences together,  cannot  possibly  understand  it,  neither  [can  he]  by  any 
other  manner  or  rule,  if  he  does  not  have  a  knowledge  of  the  said  three 
sciences. 

"And  for  a  better  exposition  of  the  aforesaid  rule,  it  must  be  known 
that  the  quarter  of  the  wind  which  the  ship  will  take  on  her  course,  start- 
ing from  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  to  the  end  of  the  370  leagues,  will  be 
74  leagues  distant  from  the  Western  parallel  or  line,  at  the  rate  of  20  par 
ciento  and  as  the  said  quarter  declines  toward  the  north  in  sailing  by  it,  the 
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different  elevation  of  the  Pole  Star  appears  manifest,  and  the  said  74 
leagues  include  in  latitude  about  3^  degrees. 

"Moreover,  it  must  be  noted  that  according  to  the  aforesaid  rule,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  each  degree  700  stadia,  according  to  Strabo,  Alfra- 
gan,  Theodosius,  Macrobius,  Ambrosius  and  Euristhenes  [Eratosthenes], 
because  Ptolemy  gives  to  a  degree  only  500  stadia.  And  further  I  say  that 
there  is  another  way  to  find  the  said  boundary  according  to  the  manner 
and  science  of  Mariners,  and  it  is  the  following: 

"First,  let  the  Sovereigns,  our  Lords,  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  take 
20  mariners,  10  for  each  party,  the  best  that  can  be  found  and  conscien- 
tious [men]  and  let  them  start  with  a  vessel  from  the  Islands  of  Cape  Verde, 
by  a  westerly  line,  and  let  each  one  of  the  said  mariners  very  diligently 
mark  on  his  chart,  every  six  hours,  the  course  which  the  ship  takes,  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  and  let  them  take  oath  that  no  one  of  them  will  tell 
his  opinion  to  another,  until  the  first  mariner,  who,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, finds  himself  at  the  said  boundary,  shall  say  so  to  the  two  Captains, 
[they  being]  trustworthy  men,  placed  on  the  said  vessel  by  the  will  and 
agreement  of  the  aforesaid  Sovereigns:  and  then  let  the  said  Captains 
take  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  other  mariners :  and  if  the  greater 
number  agree  with  the  first  who  finds  himself  at  the  boundary,  let  his 
opinion  be  taken  as  conclusive  and  as  deciding  the  said  boundary,  and  if 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  first  mariner,  let  the  opinion  and  judgment  of 
the  greater  number  be  taken,  and  after  coming  to  an  agreement,  let  them 
change  their  course  by  a  straight  line  toward  the  Antarctic  Pole,  and  all 
they  shall  find  to  the  left  hand  toward  Guinea  shall  belong  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  in  the  aforesaid  manner. 

"This  second  method  is  uncertain  and  can  be  wrong,  because  it  has  no 
foundation  other  than  the  simple  judgment  and  opinion  of  sailors  alone, 
and  the  first  rule — by  the  elevation  of  the  North  Star — is  .very  certain,  as 
shown  above. 

"And  if  any  error  shall  be  seen  in  this,  my  decision  and  opinion,  I  will 
always  submit  myself  to  the  correction  of  those  who  know  and  understand 
more  than  myself,  especially  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Indies,  who,  at  the 
present  time  knows  more  of  this  matter  than  any  other;  because  he  is 
greatly  learned  in  theory  and  wonderfully  practical,  as  his  memorable 
achievements  manifest:  and  I  beheve  that  the  Divine  Providence  had 
chosen  him  for  its  great  mystery  and  service  in  this  undertaking,  which  I 
think  is  the  disposition  and  preparation  of  that  which  the  same  Divine 
Providence  will  show  henceforth,  to  its  great  glory— the  salvation  and 
good  of  the  world. 

"Here  appears  the  navigation  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Mainland.  Ptol- 
emy in  the  eighth  book  of  De  Situ  Orbis,  says,  chapter  V. 

"That  the  true  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  180,000 
stadia  at  the  rate  of  500  stadia  to  the  degree,  according  to  his  calculation, 
and  counting  8  stadia  per  mile,  there  are  22,500  miles,  which  are  5625 
leagues  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  league,  according  to  Castilian  reckoning. 
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each  degree  coming  to  1 5  leagues  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  parts  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty.  And  in  the  same  book,  chapter  V,  he  says  that 
the  circle  of  the  tropics  is  164,672  stadia,  which  are  20,584  miles,  and  5146 
leagues,  each  degree  coming  to  14  leagues  and  one  hundred  and  six  parts  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty.  Moreover  the  said  circumference  of  the  earth  is 
252,000  stadia  according  to  Strabo,  Alfragan,  Ambrosius,  Macrobius,  Theo- 
dosius  and  Euristhenes,  which  252,000  stadia,  at  the  rate  of  8  stadia  per  mile, 
are  31,500  miles  and  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  league,  are  7875  leagues. 
Item:  By  the  circle  of  the  tropics  the  circumference  is  7204  leagues  and 
seventy-two  thousand  parts  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  and  it  is 
found  by  the  rule  of  three,  saying,  if  22,500  miles  at  the  Equator,  according 
to  Ptolemy  give  me  7875  leagues  at  the  said  Equator,  what  will  20,584 
miles  give  me,  which  is  the  circle  of  the  tropics?  And  in  this  manner  the 
aforesaid  7204-|-  leagues  will  be  found,  almost,  according  to  the  said  learned 
men. 

"The  said  circle  of  the  tropics  is  less  than  the  Equinoctial  circle  by 
67o|-  leagues,  which  are,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  league,  almost  2682 
miles,  according  to  the  aforesaid  calculation,  summed  up  and  proved 
throughout:  counting  however,  700  stadia  for  each  degree,  according  to 
what  the  aforesaid  learned  men  direct,  although  Ptolemy  allows  no  more 
than  500  stadia  to  the  degree,  according  to  what  is  aforesaid  in  the  before 
mentioned  book  De  Sihi  Orbis. 

"Item:  It  must  be  noted  that  at  the  Equinoctial  circle  each  degree 
is  21  leagues  and  five  parts  of  eight  and  each  degree  of  the  tropics  is  20 
leagues  and  four  parts  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  according  to  the  afore- 
said learned  men. 

"Starting  from  Cape  Verde  by  a  westerly  line,  the  boundary,  370 
leagues,  includes  18  degrees,  inasmuch  as  the  said  line  or  parallel  is  distant 
from  the  Equator  15  degrees,  hence  the  degrees,  each  of  them,  include  20 
leagues  and  five  parts  of  eight,  according  to  the  said  learned  men. 

"From  Cape  Verde  to  the  Island  of  the  Grand  Canary  there  are  232 
leagues  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  league,  and  it  is  from  the  said  Canary 
to  the  south,  almost  the  third  of  the  quarter  towards  'lebeix,'  that  is 
south-west,  and  distant  from  the  Equator  15  degrees:  and  the  middle 
island  of  those  in  front  of  Cape  Verde  is  to  the  quarter  of  the  west  toward 
the  north-west  117  leagues,  which  are  5f  degrees;  and  from  this  middle 
island  may  be  taken  the  boundary  of  the  370  leagues  to  the  West,  which 
boundary  is  18  degrees  from  the  said  middle  island  toward  the  West,  and 
on  this  parallel  each  degree  is  20  leagues  and  five  parts  of  eight,  counting 
700  stadia  to  the  degree,  according  to  the  aforesaid  learned  men,  as  Ptolemy 
makes  the  division  by  another  calculation. 

"And  according  to  Ptolemy,  each  degree  on  the  Equator  includes  15^ 
leagues  and  on  the  tropics  14J  leagues,  and  on  the  parallel  of  Cape  Verde 
i4f  leagues  and  therefore  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  on  this 
parallel  are  understood  as  extending  to  the  West  nearly  25^  degrees. 

"And  the  Admiral  says  in  his  letter  that  Cape  Verde  is  9 J-  degrees  dis- 
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tant  from  the  Equator.  According  to  Ptolemy  I  see  that  his  calculation 
allows  I  si  leagues  to  a  degree;  but  I  find  according  to  the  other  learned 
men  that  the  said  islands  are  distant  from  the  Equator.  In  regard  to  the 
division  of  the  stadia,  although  the  number  given  by  Ptolemy  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  given  by  the  aforesaid  learned  men,  Strabo,  Alfragan, 
Macrobius,  Theodosius,  and  Euristhenes,  in  the  essential  they  all  arrive  at 
one  conclusion,  because  Ptolemy  makes  use  of  longer  stadia  so  that  his 
180,000  stadia  are  equal  to  the  252,000  stadia  of  the  said  learned  men  for 
the  Equinoctial  line,  as  aforesaid." 

The  additional  agreement,  made  April  15,  1495,  provided 
that  in  the  following  July  a  joint  commission  should  meet  at 
some  point  on  the  frontier  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  discuss  and 
settle  the  line,  after  which,  within  ten  months  of  due  notice 
being  served  by  one  party  or  the  other,  a  joint  expedition  was  to 
start  and  determine  the  Kne  by  the  practical  method  mentioned 
in  the  original  treaty  as  well  as  by  that  which  Jaime  Ferrer  sug- 
gested in  his  document.  At  the  same  time  the  Sovereigns  di- 
rected that  all  maps  thereafter  constructed  should  have  upon 
them  this  line  of  demarcation.  As  this  document,  still  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at 
Madrid,  has  place  for  the  month  and  date  in  blank,  it  is  evident 
it  was  never  issued.  There  is  in  El  Archivo  General  de  Indias  at 
Seville  a  report  made  by  Don  Juan  Bautista  de  Gesio,  dated 
Madrid,  November  24,  1579,  in  which  the  following  passage  cer- 
tainly indicates  that  there  had  actually  been  an  attempt  to  fix 
this  line: 

"Segun  el  informe  de  doce  cosmdgrafos  castellanos  y  Portugueses,  nom- 
brados  para  fijar  esa  linea  de  limites  los  primeros  tomaron  por  base  la  isla 
de  San  Antonio,  la  mas  occidental  de  las  del  Cabo  Verde:  los  segundos  la 
de  Sal,  la  mas  oriental  de  dichas  islas.  No  se  habia  indicado  el  valor  de 
las  leguas,  y  los  instrumentos  de  los  ge6grafos  eran  muy  imperfectos,  por 
consecuencia  los  comisarios  diferian  mucho  entre  si  quedando  sin  ejecucion 
la  operacion.  Ne  obstante,  los  hidrografos  Portugueses  pretendian  que  el 
Portugal  tenia  derecho  i.  doscientas  leguas  de  terreno  en  el  Brasil,  pasando 
la  linea  de  demarcacion  por  el  rio  de  la  Coroa,  cerca  de  Maranhao  y  no 
distante  de  San  Vicente." 

"According  to  the  report  of  twelve  Castilian  and  Portuguese  cosmo- 
graphers,  appointed  to  fix  this  boundary  line,  the  first  took  as  a  basis  the 
Island  of  San  Antonio,  the  most  western  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands:  the 
second  took  the  Island  of  Sal,  the  most  eastern  of  the  said  Islands.  The 
value  of  leagues  had  not  been  determined  and  the  instruments  of  the  geo- 
graphers were  very  imperfect,   consequently  the  Commissioners  differed 
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greatly  among  themselves,  the  operation  remaining  unexecuted.  Not- 
withstanding, the  Portuguese  hydrographers  pretended  that  Portugal  had 
a  right  to  200  leagues  of  land  in  Brazil,  crossing  the  line  of  Demarcation  by 
the  River  Coroa,  near  Maranhao  and  not  far  from  St.  Vincent." 

On  January  22,  151 8,  Alonzo  de  Zuazo,  who  was  in  Santo 
Domingo,  wrote  home  to  Charles  I. : 

"Enviaron  ciertos  pilotos  para  hacer  una  demarcacion,  €  asentar  estas 
lineas  e  punto  donde  habian  de  estar:  como  esta  sea  division  de  longitudes 
en  que  los  pilotos  ninguna  cosa  saben  ni  alcanzen,  no  pudieron  ni  supieron 
hacer  cosa  cierta,  e  asi  se  volvieron  sin  hacer  ninguna  cosa." 

"They  sent  certain  pilots  to  make  a  demarcation,  and  fix  these  lines 
and  the  point  where  they  should  be;  as  this  is  a  division  of  longitudes,  of 
which  the  pilots  know  and  comprehend  nothing,  they  could  not  or  did 
not  know  anything  certain,  and  so  they  returned  without  doing  anything." 

No  date  is  given  for  this  determining  of  the  Hne,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  it  is  not  further  recorded  in  history.'  We  might 
expect  to  find  the  Hne,  if  estabhshed,  on  the  De  la  Cosa  map, 
dated  1500,  but  it  occurred  on  no  Spanish  chart  for  many  years. 
It  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  manuscript  map  made  for 
Hercules  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  a  copy  of  which  in  1502  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  Harrisse  has  named  the  Cantino 
map,  after  its  constructor,  Alberto  Cantino.  On  this  map  the 
line,  according  to  calculations  offered  by  Harrisse,  would  on  a 
modern  chart  pass  about  42°  30'  west  of  Greenwich,  near  the 
river  Maranhao.  But  it  does  not  appear  from  which  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  the  Portuguese  measured  their  line.  As 
they  shortened  the  distance  across  the  Atlantic  on  this  plani- 
sphere, their  line  was  made  to  pass  much  farther  to  the  west- 
ward. The  Spaniards  seemed  loath  to  put  the  line  into  their 
early  maps.  A  council  of  Spanish  geographers  and  pilots, 
among  whom  were  Sebastian  Cabot  and  Juan  Vespucius,  on 
November  13,  1515,  drew  up  a  document  relating  to  the  line  of 
demarcation,  but  it  is  lost. 

The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  was  regarded  by  both  Spain  and 
Portugal  as  remaining  in  force  through  the  sixteenth  century, 
through  that  period  of  submerged  identity  which  the  Lusitan- 
ians  always  called  the  Sixty  Years  of  Captivity, — 1580  to  1640, — 
through  into  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  in  the 

'  Carlos  Calvo,  in  his  Coleccion  Completa  de  los  Tratados  (Paris,  1862),  repeats 
this  passage  and  gives  a  notice  of  the  original  in  the  Archivo  General. 


Salviati  or  Laurentian  Map,  showing  Line  of  Demarcation  between 
Spain  and  Portugal 
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treaty  adopted  at  Madrid,  January  13,  1750,  both  Spain  and 
Portugal  agreed  to  abandon  the  line  as  provided  for  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tordesillas.  But  this  treaty  very  shortly  afterward 
was  itself  annulled,  which  must  have  revived  the  original  agree- 
ment of  1494. 

At  no  time  does  it  appear  that  there  was  a  distinct  under- 
standing of  the  point  of  departure  from  which  the  three  hundred 
and  seventy  leagues  were  to  be  measured  westward.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  run  from  Boa  Vista,  in  longi- 
tude 22°  20'  west  of  Greenwich,  to  Sant'  Antao,  in  longitude  25° 
30'.  A  careful  reading  of  the  treaty  convinces  us  that  the 
starting-point  was  not  intended  to  be  specifically  mentioned, 
but  was  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners  when  they  were 
assembled.  The  order  might  thus  be  read :  "  You  are  to  assem- 
ble at  the  island  of  Grand  Canary,  from  there  make  your  way  to 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  thence  continue  your  course,  begin- 
ning to  make  the  measurement  of  370  leagues."  Or  it  might  be 
made  to  read:  "  Assemble  at  the  Grand  Canary,  sail  to  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  and  as  you  depart  jrom  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
begin  your  measurement."  The  first  reading  might  be  regarded 
as  a  literal  compliance  with  the  instructions.  The  treaty 
clothes  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  with  certain  powers 
since  it  provides  for  their  concurring  in  "  making  the  assignment 
and  boundary, "  and  again,  they  "  shall  take  their  way  straight  to 
the  west  to  the  distance  of  the  said  370  leagues,  measured  as 
the  said  persons  shall  agree."  Thus  they  would  seem  to  have 
certain  latitude  in  establishing  the  starting-point,  an  essential 
feature  of  measuring  a  line,  whether  one  league  or  three  hundred 
and  seventy  leagues.  The  commission  never  met  and  the  com- 
missioners never  measured.  But  ever  after  and  until  this  day 
men  dispute  as  to  where  this  line  begins.  Should  the  vessels, 
whose  daily  courses  were  to  measure  this  line,  when  they  came 
to  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  continue  their  course  and  there 
begin  to  count  the  distance?  In  that  case  they  might  strike 
almost  any  one  of  the  islands.  The  starting-point  would  make 
a  difference  of  three  degrees  of  longitude.  Jaime  Ferrer  seems 
to  suggest  Fogo,'  the  middle  island  of  the  group,  as  an  appro- 

'  Fogo  lies  between  the  parallels  14°  42'  and  15^  t'  north  latitude,  and  24°  8'  and 
24°  32'  longitude  west  of  Greenwich.  It  is  about  thirty-six  miles  north  to  south,  and 
forty-two  miles  from  east  to  west.      There  runs  through  the  middle  of  this  island  a 
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priate  starting-point.  Ferrer  counted  252,000  stadia  for  the 
equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth,  or  about  28,922  English 
miles,  thus  considerably  enlarging  its  real  size. 

Early  in  the  year  1500,  Americus  Vespucius  was  upon  the 
coast  of  Brazil  and  reached  Cape  San  Roque  in  5°  of  south  lati- 
tude. About  the  same  time  Vicente  Yaiiez  Pinzon  followed  the 
Brazilian  coast  some  three  degrees  farther  south  Diego  de 
Lepe,  a  native,  like  Pinzon,  of  Palos,  added  to  the  map  two  more 
degrees  of  southern  latitude.  These  explorations  were  made  for 
Spain,  but  we  fail  to  learn  that  any  territory  was  found  by  the 
Spanish  cosmographers  to  be  east  of  the  supposed  line  of  de- 
marcation, or  was  handed  over  to  Portugal  as  within  her  pre- 
serves. There  had  gone  out  from  Lisbon  a  Portuguese,  Gaspar 
Corte  Real,  under  letters  patent  dated  May  12,  1500,  who  ex- 
plored the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland.  And  there  had  been  the 
famous  but  unpremeditated  voyage  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,who, 
sailing  from  Lisbon  for  CaHcut,  March  9,  1500,  was  driven  by  a 
storm  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  he  touched  land  on  April  22, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto  Seguro.  His  companion,  Gaspar 
de  Lemos,  hastened  back  to  Portugal  with  the  news  that  terri- 
tory had  been  added  to  the  Portuguese  Crown  under  the  title  of 
Terra  de  Santa  Cruz.  Then  followed  some  interest  and  some  ex- 
peditions, but  no  great  attempts  at  settlements.  But  the  new 
land  was  well  within  the  line,  and  therefore  belonged  to  Portugal 
by  right  of  discovery  under  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas,  but  open 
to  dispute  had  the  Pope's  Bulls  been  considered  in  operation. 

Fernando  de  Magalhaes,  or  Magellan,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  in  one  of  four  places,  Porto,  Lisbon,  Villa  de  Figuiero,  or 
Villa  de  Sabrosa,  with  a  probability  favouring  the  last  city. 
While  still  young,  he  joined  the  expedition  of  Francisco  de  Al- 
meida to  Quiloa  in  1505.  He  went  afterward  to  Malacca  in 
151 1,  with  Albuquerque.  Five  active  years  were  spent  by  him 
in  the  East  Indies,  during  which  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the 
Moluccas.  In  the  rich  library  of  the  Portuguese  King,  when  he 
returned  to  Lisbon,  Magellan  found  two  things  of  startling  value 
to  him :  first,  he  found  that  the  Moluccas  were  admittedly  within 

mountain  crest,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  a  volcanic  cone  rising  to  the  height  of 
9150  feet.  It  may  be  that  these  topographical  conditions  suggested  to  Ferrer  his 
point  of  departure. 
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the  division  of  the  earth  belonging  to  Spain ;  second,  that  Mar- 
tin Behaim  had  made  a  map  for  the  King  of  Portugal  showing 
how  one  could  go  through  a  strait  from  the  Ocean-sea  to  the  sea 
in  which  lay  those  islands.  As  he  soon  after  quarrelled  with  the 
King  of  Portugal,  he  offered  himself  and  his  knowledge  to  Spain. 
He  received  encouragement  from  some  Spanish  statesmen, 
notably  Christopher  de  Hara,  and  notwithstanding  the  ener- 
getic protests  of  Alvaro  da  Costa,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador, 
the  young  King  was  persuaded  to  sign,  at  Valladolid,  March  22, 
1 51 8,  the  necessary  authority  for  the  expedition.  Equipped 
with  five  ships  and  accompanied  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
persons,  Magellan  set  sail  from  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  on 
August  10,  1 519,  going  first  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  from  the 
Canaries  to  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  and  thence  toward  the 
west  and  south.  They  touched  the  coast  of  Brazil  near  the 
Cape  of  Santa  Maria,  and  afterward  followed  the  land  southward. 
The  mutiny  of  his  men,  the  stern  justice  meted  out  to  the  guilty, 
the  breaking  of  his  fleet, — all  read  like  the  experiences  of  a  cap- 
tain of  buccaneers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  Magellan 
was  captain  in  fact  as  well  as  by  title. 

At  length,  in  October,  1520,  they  doubled  the  Cape  de  las 
Virgines,  and  entered  the  water-way  ever  afterward  called  by 
the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  which  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1520,  opened  the  way  for  him  into  the  Pacific.  He  it  was 
who  gave  to  this  quiet  sea  the  name  of  Oceano  Pacifico.  Then 
began  that  long  journey  on  an  unknown  sea,  at  first  through 
great  cold  and  then  by  unpromising  islands,  until  the  islands 
were  reached  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ladrones,  retained 
by  them  to  this  day,  because  of  the  thieving  inhabitants.  A 
farther  westward  sailing  brought  them  on  to  a  group  of  islands, 
of  which  Magellan  took  possession,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus.  Afterwards  these  islands 
were  christened  the  Philippines,  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  and  by  that  name  they  are  held  to-day  as  the  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States.'     Here,  on  the  island  of  Mathan,  or 

^  Since  our  coining  into  possession  of  these  islands  of  Saint  Lazare,  or  the  Philip- 
pines, the  four  books  which  first  described  the  voyage  of  Magellan  have  a  new  interest 
for  collectors.  The  historical  writer  may  well  content  himself  with  the  account  found 
in  Ramusio  (vol.  i.  of  the  second  edition),  published  at  Venice  from  the  Giunta 
Press  in  1554.  But  he  who  desires  to  possess  the  story  as  it  first  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  printer  must  quickly  buy  the  three  editions  of  the  account  as  written  by  Maxi- 
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Mactan  as  it  is  called  to-day,  Fernando  Magellan  was  killed  Sat- 
urday, April  27,  1521,  in  a  fight  with  the  natives.  From  these 
islands  the  Victoria  sailed  to  the  Moluccas,  the  Islands  of  Spice, 
and  thence  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  expedition  sailed 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  so  homeward,  entering  the 
port  of  San  Lucar  on  September  7,  1522.'  The  news  that  the 
ship  had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  that  islands  rich  in 
spices  had  been  found,  spread  through  Europe. 

In  whose  name  were  to  be  recorded  the  title-deeds  to  Brazil 
and  the  islands  of  the  Moluccas  and  those  of  Saint  Lazare?  Was 
Portugal  or  Spain  to  possess  the  land  of  the  parrots?  Was  the 
region  of  spices  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  or  Portugal  ? 
These  questions  could  only  be  answered  by  applying  the  measur- 
ing line.  If  the  land  of  Brazil  was  reached  before  the  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  leagues  were  consumed,  counting  from  the 
islands  of  Cape  Verde,  Portugal  had  dominion.  If  after  going 
eastward  180°  from  this  westward  line  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  leagues,  the  islands  of  Saint  Lazare  had  not  yet  been 
reached,  they  belonged  to  Spain.  The  starting-point  in  oppo- 
site directions  was  this  line  of  demarcation,  and  this  line  ran 
around   the   earth    from   pole  to  pole.     It  was  not  Alexander 

milian  Tansylvanus,  the  son-in-law  of  a  brother  of  Christopher  de  Hara,  soon  after 
the  return  of  the  Victoria.  The  first  edition  is  a  small  quarto  issued  from  the  Rome 
press  of  F.  Minitius  Calvus  in  November,  1523.  It  was  followed  by  the  Cologne  issue, 
a  small  8vo,  from  the  press  of  Eucharius  Ceruicornus,  January,  1523,  As  the  year 
began  with  March,  the  former  edition  has  priority.  But  to  make  this  clearer,  the 
reader  is  informed  that  on  the  recto  of  Aiv  he  will  find  a  prohibition  from  the  Pope 
against  printing  the  work  by  private  hands.  Moreover,  some  errors  in  the  Rome 
edition  are  corrected  in  the  Cologne  edition,  and  this  is  regarded  in  bibliography  as 
certain  proof  that  the  corrected  edition  is  subsequent  in  its  printing.  The  Rome 
edition  of  November,  1523,  has  one  leaf — verso  blank — three  preliminary  leaves — - 
verso  of  the  last  blank — and  fifteen  unnumbered  leaves.  In  all  the  copies  we  know, 
signature  Dii  is  wrongly  numbered  Eii.  The  Cologne  edition  of  January,  1523,  has 
the  title  on  first  leaf,  followed  by  fifteen  leaves,  unnumbered,  the  text  beginning  on 
the  verso  of  the  title  leaf.  In  the  border  under  the  nude  figures  is  the  word  Xapire 
— "  the  Graces.  "  The  third  edition  was  printed  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  February, 
1524.  These  three  editions  will  be  found  described  in  full  by  Harrissein  his  BiWioi/j^ca 
Americana,  who  does  not,  however,  assign  them  their  proper  relative  positions.  The 
fourth  rare  Magellan  is  the  French  edition  of  Antoine  Pigafetta's  narration  of  the 
famous  voyage,  believed  to  have  been  printed  in  1525.  These  four  books  should  be 
diligently  sought  by  the  American  collector, 

'  Sebastian  El  Cano  and  his  companions  of  the  Victoria  had  counted  the  days 
they  had  been  gone,  and,  lo!  their  calendar  showed  that  it  was  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month  of  September,  but  the  sailors  of  San  Lucar  assured  them  that  it  was  really  the 
seventh  day  of  the  month.  And  then  they  made  a  discovery  as  surprising  as  their 
finding  the  straits,  that  in  sailing  westward  about  the  world  they  had  lost  a  day. 
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VL,  Pope  of  Rome,  who  established  a  point  of  departure,  setting 
two  nations  back  to  back,  and  who  then  gave  the  word  for  a 
race  half  way  around  the  world.  Tordesillas  and  not  Rome  an- 
nounced the  international  race.  The  line,  such  as  it  was,  was 
fixed  by  these  two  nations  in  friendly  agreement.  The  race 
was  run  by  their  own  rules,  under  their  mutual  conditions,  on 
their  own  course.  And  now  one  nation  had  gone  its  full  i8o° 
eastward  and  the  other  had  gone  its  distance  of  i8o°  westward. 
As  they  were  back  to  back  when  the  word  of  departure  was 
given,  so  now  after  a  long  contest  of  thirty  years  they  stood  face 
to  face  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In  this  emergency,  the  na- 
tions had  to  refer  to  the  measuring  line,  and  then  the  importance 
of  an  immovable  starting-point  became  manifest.  Three  de- 
grees of  longitude  might  make  a  difference  to  one  nation  or  the 
other  of  valuable  islands  or  continental  lands.  Accordingly, 
the  famous  Junta  of  Badajoz  was  held,  at  which  appeared  about 
the  table  three  representatives  in  name  of  the  three  greatest 
navigators  of  the  world,  Sebastian  Cabot,  Juan  Vespucius,  and 
Ferdinand  Columbus.  Since  the  days  when  Christopher  Colum- 
bus crossed  the  seas  to  Watling  Island,  since  the  summer  day 
when  John  Cabot  had  touched  the  northern  coasts,  since  those 
voyages  in  which  Americus  Vespucius  had  sailed  his  fourth  part 
of  the  earth's  circle, — what  changes!  The  earth  had  been  com- 
pletely girdled,  and  vast  tracts  in  the  New  World  were  occupied 
by  a  powerful  people  from  the  Old  World.  But  yet  neither  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  nor  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the 
First  Admiral,  were  in  undisputed  possession  of  their  rights,  nor 
could  they  be  until  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  division  of  the 
earth  made  between  them  by  the  Tordesillas  line.  The  measur- 
ing rule  itself  was  not  yet  acceptable  to  all.  The  treaty  had 
provided  that  the  distance  might  be  measured  in  degrees  or 
leagues,  as  was  deemed  best.  But  degrees  were  measured 
according  to  the  size  of  the  earth.  When  this  had  been  deter- 
mined, one  only  had  to  divide  by  360  to  get  the  length  of  a  de- 
gree. Who  knew  the  size  of  the  earth  ?  A  league,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  practically  a  fixed  measure.  Four  Italian  miles  made 
a  league,  and  each  mile  contained  eight  stadia.  So  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  degree  was  to  be  considered  as  containing  17^ 
leagues,  equal  to  62-|-  miles;  the  starting-point  was  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  Sant'  Antao,  the  most  western  of  the  Cape 
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Verde  group;  the  370  leagues  were  to  be  considered  as  equal  on 
that  parallel  to  22°  and  9  miles  more,  or  22°  8'  22".  This  cer- 
tainly was  an  attempt  at  reaching  definite  conclusions,  but  it 
was  not  adopted.  Portugal  was  not  ready  to  accept  this 
starting-point.  If  she  consented  to  this,  the  Moluccas  might, 
fall  to  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  starting-point  was  on 
the  east  coast  of  Boa  Vista,  a  large  part  of  her  possessions  in 
Brazil  might  be  taken  from  her.  It  was  not  until  April  15, 
1529,  that  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Saragossa  in  which  the  line  of 
demarcation  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  was  made  to  pass  17°,  or 
297  leagues  east  of  the  island  of  Ternate  in  the  Moluccas,  but 
nothing  was  agreed  to  respecting  the  line  in  the  western  world. 
It  was  incongruous,  having  a  meridian  line  passing  down  only 
one  side  of  the  globe.' 

This  line  of  demarcation  runs  through  the  title-deeds  of 
more  than  one  nation  having  territory  or  claim  to  territory  in 
the  New  World.  Its  consideration  belongs  to  the  diplomatic 
history  of  America.  At  best  this  was  always  a  ghostly  line, 
flitting  backward  and  forward  over  the  Ocean-sea  and  over  its 
islands,  with  its  shadow  falling  now  on  the  elbow  of  the  great 
South  American  continent  and  now  covering  the  Spice  Islands 
of  the  Pacific. 

We  have  been  concerned  in  showing  that  this  line  did  not 
emanate  from  the  Pope,  but  resulted  from,  a  mutual  agreement 
between  Spain  and  Portugal.  If  the  vast  terrestrial  division 
had  been  made  by  Rome,  the  nations  of  Europe,  then  recognis- 
ing the  Holy  See  as  clothed  with  something  at  least  of  temporal 
power,  might  have  been  bound  by  its  commands ;  made  by  two 
nations,  parcelling  out  between  themselves  spheres  of  influence, 
it  was  binding  only  upon  those  two  nations.  It  is  true  that 
many  other  nations  acquiesced  in  the  title  held  by  Spain,  even 
over  unoccupied  lands,  but  it  was  partly  because  at  first  they 
had  no  interest  in  America,  and  afterward  its  seeming  recognition 
helped  perfect  their  own  title  derived  from  conquest  and  from 
ptirchase.  The  real  title  to  the  Indies,  the  Indies  of  the  West, 
was  held  through  original  discovery  and  actual  possession,  the 
soundest  foundations  upon  which    to  build  an  empire.     The 

'  The  line  of  demarcation,  had  it  ever  been  mathematically  drawn,  would  not 
have  touched  the  northern  part  of  America,  although  as  put  down  on  both  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  maps  it  appears  to  cut  the  Baccalaos. 
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world  will  always  admit  this  title.  The  greed  of  a  nation  may 
not  go  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  organism.  Its  flag  may  not 
float  farther  than  its  arms  may  hold  it.  Certain  laws  are  written 
on  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  hearts  of  nations  before  they  are 
inscribed  on  tables  of  stone.  The  doctrine  that  newly  found 
lands  shall  belong  to  the  nation  discovering  and  occupying  them 
is  original  and  ultimate.  It  cannot  be  modified  by  the  signatures 
of  a  Junta.  It  cannot  be  altered  by  a  Bull  with  seal  of  lead  and 
threads  of  silk.' 

'  The  remarkable  map  shown  in  reduced  fac-simile  on  page  201  is  preserved  in 
the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  It  bears  the  arms  of  the  Salviati  family,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  made  for  Cardinal  Giovanni  Salviati,  Papal  Nuncio  in  Spain  in 
1525.  Harrisse  assigns  this  map  a  date  previous  to  the  Weimar  chart  of  1527.  The 
author  was  permitted  to  have  the  American  portion  of  this  map  reproduced  in  exact 
fac-simile  for  the  first  time,  but  as  the  chart  itself  measures  1490  mms.  long  by  945  mms. 
wide,  for  our  present  purposes  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  greatly 
diminished  reproduction.  The  map  gives  the  coast  line  from  Florida  to  Labrador, 
and  the  nomenclature  offers  an  interesting  study  to  the  American  chartographer. 

VOL.  II. — 14. 
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EXPLORATION 


CHAPTER  LXXV 
THE  SECOND  VOYAGE 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  1493,  the  Admiral 
set  sail  from  Cadiz  on  his  second  voyage.  There  was  no  hold- 
ing back  now,  no  protesting,  but  sailors  and  adventurers  were 
eager  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  new  expedition.  Seventeen 
ships  composed  the  fleet  and  fifteen  hundred '  men  constituted 
the  army  and  colonists.  The  proportion  of  ships  to  sailors  and 
passengers  was  about  that  of  the  first  expedition,  although  it  is 
probable  the  storage  capacity  was  larger,  for  now  besides  men 
there  were  horses  and  cattle  and  some  ships  were  loaded '  with 
seeds  and  plants  and  cereals  for  the  new  lands.  The  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  was  easily  obtained  and  even 
jewels  were  forthcoming;  but  both  money  and  jewels  were 
stripped  from  the  unhappy  Jews.  Not  all  the  money  came  this 
way,  however.  The  grandees  of  Spain  contributed  somewhat. 
The  arms  were  taken  from  the  arsenal  at  Granada.  The  men  who 
were  going  were  of  a  higher  order  than  those  who  were  forced  into 
the  three  ships  on  the  first  voyage.  Not  to  speak  of  the  brother 
of  the  Admiral,  Diego,  there  were  Alonzo  de  Hojeda  or  Ojeda, 
a  Spanish  Gascon,  reckless  and  fearless;  Ginfes  de  Gorbalan, 
who  was  to  lead  the  famous  expedition  to  Niti;  Pedro  Margarite, 
a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Aragon,  and  who  was  to  be  among 

'  Oviedo  reports  the  total  number  at  1500.  Bernaldez  says  there  were  1200  more 
or  less,  and  Peter  Martyr  declares  there  were  1200  armed  foot-soldiers  in  the  expedi- 
tion. 

^  Syllacius  reports  that  the  lighter  vessels  were  called  Cantabrian  barques,  and 
that  their  timbers  were  for  the  most  part  fastened  together  with  wooden  pins  lest  the 
weight  of  iron  should  lessen  their  speed.  The  various  kinds  of  ships  seem  to  have  been 
skilfully  chosen,  for  while  all  were  constructed  to  withstand  heavy  and  tempestuous 
seas,  there  were  some  especially  fitted  for  swift  sailing,  and  others  with  light  draught 
that  they  might  the  better  explore  the  shores  and  inlets  of  the  islands. 
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the  first  disturbers  of  peace ;  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who,  while  he 
cannot  be  called  the  discoverer  of  Florida,  gave  to  that  delightful 
land  its  name  and  his  own  bones;  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  had 
sailed  with  Columbus  in  the  first  voyage  on  his  own  ship,  which 
he  saw  go  to  pieces  on  the  shore  near  La  Navidad,  and  who  has 
the  distinction  of  having  constructed  the  earliest  map  of  the 
New  World  to  come  down  to  us ' ;  Dr.  Chanca,  physician  to  the 
Spanish  Princess  and  whose  letter  to  the  Chapter  of  Seville  is 
one  of  the  two  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  the  second  voyage ; 
Pedro  de  las  Casas,  the  father,  and  Francisco  de  Pefialosa,  the 
uncle  of  the  future  historian  of  the  Indies,  Bartolome  de  las 
Casas  "^ ;  Friar  Antonio  de  Marchena,  an  early  friend  of  Colum- 
bus, often  wrongly  confounded  with  the  Prior  of  La  Rabida; 
Friar  Bernardo  Boil,^  a  priest  from  the  monastery  of  Monserrate, 
who  said  the  first  mass  celebrated  in  the  western  hemisphere; 
and  Guglielmo  Coma,  whose  interesting  narrative  is  here  repro- 
duced and  which  is  the  first  printed  account  of  the  second  voy- 
age to  reach  the  public.  There  were  still  others,  men  who  had 
been  of  standing  at  the  Court  and  who  were  now  to  tempt  for- 
tune in  another  Catalonia  and  in  a  new  Andalusia. 

Since  the  year  1825,  we  have  had  access  for  information  con- 
cerning the  second  voyage  of  Columbus  to  the  publication  of 
Coleccion  de  los  Viages,  by  M.  F.  de  Navarrete.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  world  which  had  read  the  letter  of 
Columbus  written  to  Luis  de  Santangel  and  which  was  printed 
in  Spanish,  or  the  other  letter  written  to  the  treasurer  Sanchez 
and  which  was  frequently  printed  in  Latin,  was  hungry  for  some 
word  from  the  fleet  which  had  returned  to  the  New  World  carry- 

'  We  except,  of  course,  the  sketch  which  the  Admiral  made  in  1493  of  the  north 
coast  of  Espanola  and  which  we  reproduce  in  chapter  cxxi. 

^  "  Este  Francisco  de  Pefialosa  era  tio  mio,  hermano  de  mi  padre,  que  se  llamaba 
Pedro  de  las  Casas,  que  vino  con  le  Almirante  y  con  el  hermano  i.  esta  isla  Espanola 
este  viaje." 

"This  Francisco  de  Pefialosa  was  my  uncle,  brother  of  my  father,  who  was  called 
Pedro  de  las  Casas,  and  who  came  with  the  Admiral  and  his  brother  to  this  island  of 
Espafiola  on  this  voyage." — Historia,  lib.  i.,  cap.  Ixxxii. 

3  The  French  translation  of  Navarrete  materially  alters  the  sense  of  the  Spanish 
and  makes  it  appear  that  Father  Boil,  or  Buil,  had  not  yet  left  Spain,  since  the  Ad- 
miral is  made  to  say  that  he  wrote  letters  and  forwarded  them  by  Antonio  de  Torres 
to  the  Sovereigns  and  also  to  Father  Buil  and  to  the  Treasurer.  This  passage  we  ren- 
der from  the  Spanish  as  if  Columbus  said  that  he,  Father  Buil,  and  the  Treasurer  (of 
the  expedition)  had  all  written  the  Sovereigns  by  the  ships  returning  under  Antonio  de 
Torres.     This  Treasurer  was  Bernal  Diaz  de  Pisa,  of  whom  we  shall  shortly  hear  more. 
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ing  colonists  and  explorers  and  adventurers.  The  Sovereigns 
had  early  and  constant  intelligence  of  movements  in  the  lands 
across  the  western  sea.  The  Admiral  and  some  of  his  followers 
wrote  to  Peter  Martyr  and  Peter  Martyr  thereupon  wrote  to  an 
Italian  Duke  and  to  a  few  Cardinals.  But  the  world,  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  forming,  moulding,  turning,  twisting  human 
affairs  into  recorded  events,  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  doing 
in  that  other  hemisphere  until  Nicol5  Syllacio,  late  in  the  year 
1494  or  early  in  1495,  published  a  pamphlet '  containing  news 
from  the  colony  in  a  letter  written  home  by  Guglielmo  Coma, 
one  of  the  companions  of  the  Admiral  on  his  second  voyage. 

Nicolaus  Syllacius,  or  Nicolo  Syllacio,  as  he  was  called  in 
Italian,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  Messina  He  went  to  Spain  as  a  youth,  returning  to  Sicily 
for  a  time,  and  while  still  young,  entered  the  University  of 
Pavia  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  philosophy. 
Lodovico  Maria  Sforza,'  one   of   the   picturesque  characters  of 

'  This  is  a  quarto  of  ten  leaves,  printed  in  Gothic  type,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  printer,  and  without  catchwords,  signatures,  or  pagination,  except  that  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  folios  have  the  numerals  3.  4.  5.  at  the  lower  right  hand  of  the  recto 
of  these  leaves  respectively;  there  are  34  lines  to  a  full  page,  but  the  recto  of  the 
second  folio  has  35  lines,  the  first  line  being  printed  in  red  inl:. 

The  book  begins  with  a  dedication  to  Ludovico  Sforza,  which  fills  the  first  and 
nearly  half  of  the  second  page.  The  first  four  lines  are  printed  in  red  ink,  and  the 
initial  letter  is  a  small  capital,  also  printed  in  red.  The  text  begins  on  the  recto  of  the 
second  folio.  The  title  is  in  a  single  line,  and  the  initial  letter  C,  of  the  ordinary  size, 
is  in  red.  The  text  occupies  folios  two  to  7iine  inclusive  and  about  half  the  recto  of 
the  tenth  folio.  On  the  verso  of  the  tenth  is  the  letter  addressed  to  Alphonso  Caval- 
laria,  the  subscriptum  of  three  lines  being  printed  in  red. 

This  rare  book  is  represented  by  five  examples.  One  is  in  the  Lenox  Library, 
New  York.  It  was  once  in  the  Olivieri  collection  at  Ferrara  and  afterwards  in  the 
library  of  the  Marquis  Rocca  Saporetti.  In  the  year  1859  the  late  James  Lenox 
privately  printed  in  New  York  one  hundred  and  two  copies — two  in  folio  and  one 
hundred  in  quarto  form — of  the  text  of  this  tract,  with  a  translation  into  English  by 
the  Rev.  John  Mulligan,  A.M.  A  second  copy  is  in  the  Trivulzio  Library  at  Milan.  A 
third  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid.  A  fourth  was  in  the  Bibliotheca  Thothan  at 
Copenhagen,  and  to-day  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Denmark.  A  fifth  was 
sold  in  1889  by  Leo  S.  Olschki  of  Florence  to  go  into  a  private  collection  in  America. 
Signer  Olschki  had  his  copy  fac-similed  before  it  left  his  hands.  Our  fac-simile  is  from 
the  example  in  the  Lenox  Library,  with  the  translation  already  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mulligan  for  Mr,  Lenox. 

The  reader  will  appreciate  the  bibliographical  value  of  this  work,  for  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus,  which  definitely  determined  the 
colonial  and  permanent  harvest  of  the  discovery,  that  the  folio  Spanish  edition  of 
the  Columbus  letter  bears  to  the  first  voyage. 

'  He  was  known  as  The  Moor  because  of  his  swarthy  complexion.  On  the  death 
of  his  nephew  he  was  proclaimed  Duke  in  1494,  and  the  following  year  obtained  from 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  the  provinces  of  Novara  and  Genoa.     September,  1499,  saw 
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Milanese  history,  was  then  governing  the  Duch}/  of  Milan  for  his 
nephew,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  and  Syllacio  soon  ob- 
tained his  favour  and  patronage.  From  the  University  he  ob- 
tained his  degree  in  July,  1493.  He  once  more  went  to  Spain, 
in  the  escort  of  Guido  Antonio  Arcimboli,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
when  that  distinguished  diplomatist  was  sent  to  the  Spanish 
Court  in  1495.  Afterwards  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy 
at  the  University.  In  the  month  of  March,  of  the  year  1496, 
Syllacio  composed  a  work  entitled  De  felici  philosophorum 
paupertatc  appetenda.  A  cotemporary  writer  referred  to  him 
as  Artium  et  MedecincB  Doctor  em  Philosophiam  in  Gymnasio 
Papiensi  Florentissimo  Legentem. 

While  he  was  employed  at  Pavia  he  formed  a  friendship  for 
Johannes  Antonius  de  Birretis,  who  had  established  an  important 
printing-press  in  Pavia,  in  connection  with  Francisco  Giron- 
denghi,  but  who  was  rather  a  patron  of  printing  than  an  actual 
practiser  of  the  art  and  who,  long  before  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing,  was  spoken  of  as  Vir  Egregius.  In  the  year  1494 
Syllacio  received  one  or  more  letters  from  a  correspondent  by 
the  name  of  Guglielmo  Coma,  a  nobleman  of  Aragon  who  had 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World. 
He  published  this  account  without  adding  to  or  changing  any  of 
its  matter:  "Praeteria  quee  accepi,  quseque  audivi,  commutare 
aliquid  aut  addere  non  sum  ausus. "  It  is  probable  that  through 
the  offices  of  his  friend,  De  Birretis,  in  whose  household  Syllacio 
seems  to  have  lived,  the  correspondence  was  printed  and  given 
to  the  world  in  the  form  above  described.  This  little  tract 
gives  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  second  voyage.  The  Ad- 
miral sailed  on  this  voyage  from  Cadiz,  by  way  of  the  Canaries, 
September  25,  1493,  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen  vessels  and  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  twelve  hundred  men.  On  Sunday, 
November  3,  they  found  land,  an  island,  to  which  the  Admiral 
gave  the  name  of  Dominica  after  the  day  of  discovery.  They 
then  visited  in  turn  the  islands  named  by  the  Admiral  Maria- 
Gallante,  so  called  from  his  own  flagship,  Guadaloupe,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  the  island  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  now  our  own  Puerto 
Rico.  They  then  sailed  to  Espanola  to  find  the  fort  at  La 
Navidad  desolated  and  not  one  man  alive  of  the  three  and  forty 

him  driven  from  his  States  by  Louis  XII.,  and  the  following  spring  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  confined  to  the  castle  of  Loches  until  his  death  on  May  17,  1508. 
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left  there  on  that  day  in  January,  when  these  men  saw  depart 
from  them  all  that  bound  them  to  home  and  country.  The 
Admiral  set  to  work  to  build  the  city  of  Isabella,  the  first  real 
settlement  in  the  New  World,  and  after  having  sent  his  two 
captains,  Hojeda  '  and  Gorbalan,^  into  the  interior  to  discover 
mines,  he  ordered  Antonio  de  Torres  to  return  to  Spain  with 
twelve  ships,  which  fleet  set  out  upon  its  homeward  voyage 
February  12,1 494.  There  was  upon  the  second  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus a  physician  by  the  name  of  Anca,^  or  Chanca,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage  and  addressed  it  to  the  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville.  Navarrete  published  this  for  the  first  time 
in  1825.  This  publication  of  the  relation  by  Navarrete  is  not 
from  the  original  letter  or  letters,  for  the  original  correspondence 
is  lost,  but  from  a  copy  of  the  sixteenth  century  taken  from  the 
papers  of  Fra.  Antonio  de  Aspa,*  of  the  convent  of  Mejorada, 
in  which  religious  house  Columbus  deposited  certain  important 
papers.     While  these  two  relations,  the  one  made  by  Coma  and 

'  Alonzo  de  Hojeda,  or  Ojeda,  makes  an  important  figure  among  the  explorers  of 
the  New  World.  Columbus,  on  January  30,  1494,  in  his  letter  to  the  King  and  Queen 
(Navarrete,  vol.  i.,  p.  226)  says  of  him, — "Hojeda,  who  belonged  to  the  household  of 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  a  young  man  of  very  good  mind  and  extremely  sedulous, 
and  who  without  any  doubt  and  above  all  comparison,  discovered  more  [than  Gor- 
balan,  says  Harrisse — See  his  Discovery  of  North  America]  judging  from  the  account  of 
the  news  brought  by  him."  The  truth  is  that  Hojeda  was  fortunate  in  that  he  was 
sent  to  investigate  the  rich  mines  at  Cibao;  he  returned  a  few  days  afterwards  with 
many  specimens  of  gold  and  a  report  of  its  abundance  in  that  region.  Gorbalan,  on 
the  other  hand,  went  to  a  native  town  called  Niti,  and  while  he,  too,  returned  with 
some  samples  of  gold,  it  is  apparent  that  the  advantage  of  the  relative  finds  was  with 
Hojeda. 

"  Gines  de  Gorbalan,  or  Gorbolanus — see  Note  i.  He,  too,  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  Admiral,  but  seems  to  have  played  a  subordinate  part  to  his  companion, 
Hojeda.  There  was  a  Gorvalan  on  the  third  voyage  conducted  by  Alonzo  de  Hojeda, 
but  from  his  position  in  the  expedition,  he  could  not  have  been  this  captain. 

3  Bemaldez  refers  to  him  as  El  Honrado  Senor  el  Dr,  Anca  6  Chanca  {Y  Otros 
Nobles  Caballeros) .  By  a  document  dated  May  23,  1493,  Chanca  was  named  phy- 
sician to  the  fleet,  and  under  date  of  May  24,  1493,  the  Controller  Generals  of  the 
Finances  were  directed  to  give  him  certain  rations  because  of  his  performing  the  ad- 
ditional functions  of  a  notary  in  the  Indies. 

4  Navarrete  says  of  it; 

"This  has  been  copied  from  a  book  of  records  possessed  by  the  Academy  of 
History— written  towards  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  and  which  forms  part  of  a 
collection  of  documents  relative  to  the  Indies,  formed  by  Antoine  de  Aspa,  member 
of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome  of  the  Monastery  of  Mejorada  near  Olmedo.  The  manu- 
script is  composed  of  thirty-three  leaves,  the  first  seventeen  of  which  contain  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Peter  Martyr  translated  into  Castilian.  The  translator, 
who  wrote  between  the  years  15 12  and  1524,  has  made  many  additions  to  the  first; 
the  second  is  a  translation  nearly  literal.  From  the  verso  of  the  seventeenth  leaf  to 
the  thirty-first  is  the  relation  of  Dr.  Chanca,  and  which  until  now  remained  unedited." 

"(Signed)         Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete. 

"  Madrid,  June  12,  1807." 
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published  immediately  by  Syllacio  and  the  other  made  from  a 
copy  of  a  lost  original  by  Dr.  Chanca  and  not  published  in  full 
until  1825,  substantially  agree,  the  student  must  appreciate  the 
historical  and  bibliographical  value  of  the  former  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  to  be  noted  two  or  three  unsatisfactory 
readings  of  Syllacio.  In  the  first  place,  while  the  letter  appears 
to  have  been  written  in  February,  1494,  and  to  have  been  sent 
home  to  Spain  in  the  returning  ships  commanded  by  Antonio 
de  Torres,  the  language  in  places  suggests  a  later  composition. 
Syllacio  writes  as  if  the  new  city  of  Isabella  were  already  an 
accomplished  fact. 

"A  wide  street  laid  out  perfectly  straight  divides  the  city  into  two  parts, 
while  many  cross  streets  intersect  this  transversely.  A  magnificent  citadel 
with  strong  ramparts  is  erected  on  the  shore.     .  The  residence  of 

the  Admiral  is  called  the  Royal  Palace.     .  There,  also,  is  raised  a 

magnificent  cathedral — ibi  nobile  teniphim  condituni  est." 

On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Chanca,  as  reported  in  Navarrete,  and 
whose  letter  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  un- 
doubtedly was  carried  home  in  Torres 's  fleet,  writes  of  the  colony 
and  the  country : 

"The  land  is  very  rich  for  all  purposes:  near  the  harbour 
there  is  a  principal  river  and  another  of  reasonable  size  of  which 
the  water  is  very  singular.  Above  the  bank  the  city  Marta  is 
building."  "  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  second  book  of  his  First  De- 
cade, and  written  from  Medina  del  Campo,  April  29,  1494,  to 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  says: 

"Thus  have  I  briefly  written  unto  your  Honour,  as  much  as  I  thought 
sufficient  at  the  time.  I  shall  shortly  hereafter  (by  God's  favour)  write 
unto  you  more  at  length  of  such  matters  as  shall  daily  be  better  known. 

'  This  is  the  infant  city  Isabella,  named  after  the  Queen,  and  the  first  permanent 
European  settlement  in  the  New  World.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  memorial  given 
by  the  Admiral  to  Antonio  de  Torres,  and  dated  January  30,  1494,  in  which  the 
Admiral  calls  Torres  Alcalde  de  la  Ciudad  Isabella,  and  which  is  one  of  the  salient 
exercises  of  his  power  to  appoint  subordinates  under  the  broad  privileges  conferred 
on  him  by  the  King  and  Queen,  so  often  confirmed  to  him  on  paper  and  continually 
withheld  from  him  in  reahty. 

This  is  the  only  place  where  the  city  is  called  Marta.  Peter  Martyr,  who  not 
only  had  access  to  all  public  documents,  but  who  himself  corresponded  with  Columbus 
and  interviewed  the  men  who  returned  in  the  fleet  of  Torres,  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  city  in  this  connection,  but  in  the  third  book  of  his  First  Decade  he  refers 
to  it  for  the  first  time  in  saying,  "He  returned  to  Isabella,  for  such  is  the  name  of  the 
city  " 
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For  the  Admiral  himself  (whom  I  use  famiharly  as  my  very  friend)  '  hath 
promised  me  by  his  letters,  that  he  will  give  me  knowledge  of  all  such 
things  as  may  happen.  He  hath  now  chosen  a  strong  place  for  the  building 
of  a  city — ad  civitatcm  condendam — near  a  commodious  harbour,  and  hath 
already  builded  many  houses  and  a  chapel  =  in  which  God  is  daily  served 
by  the  ministrations  of  XIII  priests  according  to  our  divine  rites." 

It  would  seem  that  Syllacio,  in  his  eagerness  to  exhibit  to  a 
foreigner  the  activity  of  the  Spaniards,  anticipated  the  comple- 
tion of  promised  things  and  exaggerated  the  work  performed. 
This  reference  is  apparently  anticipatory  and  justifies  our  natural 
criticism,  either  that  the  letter  was  not  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Antonio  de  Torres,  being  written  and  sent  afterward,^  or  else 
that  Syllacio  himself  altered  it  from  the  words  of  Guglielmo 
Coma,  the  latter  conclusion  being  at  variance  with  the  editor's 
distinct  declaration  that  he  did  not  venture  to  alter  anything 
in  the  letter. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  letter  of  Guglielmo  Coma, 
which  might  lead,  at  the  first  reading,  to  the  suspicion  that 
Syllacio  had  not  correctly  understood  the  import  of  the  discovery. 

In  the  dedication  he  says: 

"CUMCONSTET  NOSTRO  SECULO  SECUNDIORIBUS  HlSPANI^  ReGUM  AUS- 
PICIIS;     MERIDIANI     MARIS     AMBITUM    ENAVIGATUM :     ^THIOPI/E    INFERIORIS 

TERMiNos   EXPLORATOs:     Indi^    populos   recognitos:    Arabi^    BEATAS 
iNSULAS  deprehensas:   qu^  in  Mari  Indigo  sparse  cernuntur." 

"Since  it  is  a  fact  that  in  our  day  under  the  favourable  auspices  of  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  the  Southern  Ocean  has  been  navigated  around  about  its 
extent:  the  ends  of  lower  Ethiopia  have  been  explored:  the  peoples  of 
India  have  been  inspected:  the  blessed  isles  of  Arabia  scattered  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  have  been  discovered." 

The  language  seems  to  imply  that,  in  the  mind  of  Syllacio  at 
least,  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  under  the  auspices  of  the  King 

'  Peter  Martyr  expresses  his  intimacy  with  Sebastian  Cabot  in  exactly  the  same 
terms  in  his  Third  Decade. 

^  The  word  employed  by  Peter  Martyr  is  sacelluin,  a  small  sanctuary.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  hasty  construction  of  a  little  chapel  and  the  erection 
of  a  nobile  templum. 

3  In  this  case  the  news  of  the  second  voyage  would  have  been  brought  down  to  a 
later  period  and  would  have  told  of  the  discovery  of  the  Vega  Real  and  the  building  of 
Fort  St.  Thomas.  It  was  not  long  before  a  comparatively  quick  and  constant  com- 
munication was  opened  between  Spain  and  the  colony.  We  find  Queen  Isabella  ex- 
pressing a  desire,  in  August,  1494  (Navarrete,  vol.  ii.,  155)  to  have  a  caravel  leave 
Spain  for  the  island  and  another  return  each  month. 
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of  Spain  '  were  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  He  could  have  alluded 
to  no  other  discoveries  under  Spanish  Kings,  for  all  the  voyages 
and  explorations  along  the  southern  shore  of  Africa  had  been 
under  the  auspices  of  the  kings  of  Portugal.  It  is  impossible 
to  account  for  the  ignorance  of  the  young  University  scholar  if 
he  had  read  any  copy  of  the  letter  of  Columbus,  which  gave  so 
clearly  the  direction  followed  on  his  first  voyage  from  Palos  and 
the  direction  followed  by  the  fleet  of  seventeen  vessels  on  the  sec- 
ond voyage  from  Cadiz.  Indeed  in  his  own  relation  of  the  second 
voyage,  Syllacio  describes  the  expedition  as  departing  from  the 
island  of  Ferro,  of  the  Canaries,  on  October  13  and  experiencing 
a  terrible  storm  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  which  endangered 
their  lives  from  its  violence,  and  finding  relief  on  the  following 
day,  October  28,  in  the  lessening  of  the  storm  and  the  sight  of 
land,  an  island  which,  because  discovered  on  Sunday,  was  called 
by  the  Admiral,  Dominica.  It  is  probable  that  Syllacio  is 
wrong  in  his  dates,  as  Dr.  Chanca  distinctly  says  they  discovered 
land  on  Sunday,  November  3.  The  day  given  by  Syllacio  for 
the  discovery  was  October  28,  the  day  following  the  storm. 
If  November  3  was  Sunday,  October  28  must  have  been  Mon- 
day, in  which  case  there  was  no  point  in  calling  the  island 
Dominica.  Dr.  Chanca  throws  light  upon  this  question  by  tell- 
ing us  that  the  storm  began  on  the  eve  of  Sts.  Simon- Jude  Day 
and  lasted  some  four  hours.  Sts.  Simon- Jude  Day  is  October 
27   and  that  day  also  fell  on  a  Sunday.^     Whatever  the  date 

'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  generally  connected  under  the  plural  title  of  "The 
Kings,"  or  "The  Sovereigns." 

^  St.  Simon,  the  Canaanite,  and  St.  Jude  have  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  common  in  the  catalogue  of  Martyrology.  The  second  of  the  pair,  St.  Jude, 
was  also  called  Thadeus,  and  as  such  is  catalogued  in  many  of  the  early  books  of 
the  martyrs.  Simon  and  Jude  were  sons  of  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  These 
two  saints  are  said  to  have  performed  certain  separate  missions,  Simon  going  into 
Egypt  and  Jude  into  Mesopotamia  and  Pontius.  Both  were  ushered  into  Heaven 
through  the  portals  of  martyrdom  in  Persia,  whither  they  were  sent  together.  Mul- 
titudes were  converted  through  their  ministry,  even  the  king  and  his  princes  subject- 
ing themselves  to  Christianity,  Finally  two  of  the  Magi,  Zaroes  and  Arfaxat,  encom- 
passed them  by  false  charges,  and  they  were  put  to  death  in  the  temple  of  the  chief 
city,  called  Senayr.  As  their  souls  departed  from  their  bodies  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  two  magicians  with  it.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  St.  Simon 
was  sawn  asunder  and  St.  Jude  killed  by  a  sword. 

There  are  two  interesting  legends  told  in  the  life  of  Jude  concerning  our  Lord. 
The  former  was  sent  by  Christ  to  King  Abagarus,  who  had  written  the  Saviour  a 
letter  asking  Him  to  heal  his  body.  Christ  sent  Jude  with  His  holograph  letter  to  the 
King.  This,  with  the  exception  of  His  writing  with  His  finger  on  the  ground  when  the 
woman  was  taken  in  adultery,  is  the  only  account  we  have  of  Christ's  being  able  to 
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may  have  been,  either  Sunday,  October  27,  or  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 3,  Syllacio  must  have  known  that  neither  the  period  of  fif- 
teen days  nor  the  longer  period  of  twenty-one  days  would  have 
sufficed  for  a  journey  from  the  Canaries  around  Africa  and  so 
into  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  could  not  deliberately  have  made 
such  an  error.  Our  explanation  is  that  Nicolo  Syllacio,  who 
was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  Sicilian,  desired  to  magnify  the 
glory  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  When  he  was  a  child,  the  brilliant 
Prince,  Don  Carlos,  the  older  half-brother  of  Ferdinand,  had  his 
residence  in  Messina  and  the  people  '  of  that  island  kingdom 
adored  him  for  his  mother's '  sake  and  for  his  own  attractive 
virtues.  Nicol6  Syllacio  was  simply  appropriating  for  Spain  and 
Sicily  the  glories  of  other  kings  and  of  other  peoples. 

Ferdinand  Columbus  in  the  Historie  says  Columbus  was 
sent  by  his  parents  to  the  University  of  Pavia,  where  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  cosmography,  astrology,  and  geometry, 
the  three  sciences  in  which,  says  Ferdinand,  he  excelled.  The 
people  of  Lombardy  were  fond  of  calling  the  city  of  Pavia  the 
Athens  of  Italy.  Its  University  was  not  much  over  one  hun- 
dred years  old  at  the  time  it  is  said  the  young  wool-carder 
entered  its  portals,  although  it  boasted  a  continued  line  of 
schools  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the  long  line  of 
names  of  those  who  had  studied  within  its  walls,  not  one  could 

write.  Then  King  Abagarus  sent  his  Court  painter  to  Christ  that  he  might  preserve 
the  features  of  One  who  had  healed  both  his  body  and  soul.  But  when  the  painter 
approached  the  Saviour,  so  great  was  the  effulgence  of  His  countenance,  he  could  not 
look  upon  the  face  of  the  Lord.  Seeing  his  embarrassment,  Christ  took  His  white 
robe  from  off  His  sacred  person  and  pressed  it  against  His  face,  when  the  garment  was 
found  to  have  imprinted  in  exact  lineaments  the  face  and  features  of  our  Lord. 

The  account  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  printed  in  German  by  Johannes  Schons- 
perger,  at  Augsburg,  in  1487,  is  quite  elaborate  in  detail,  but  gives  no  authorities. 

'  Zurita  {Anales,  vol.  iv.,  p.  97)  tells  of  the  purpose  of  Carlos  to  remove  to  Spain 
the  very  remarkable  library  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  friars  near  Messina,  in  whose 
convent  he  lived  while  in  Sicily.  This  library  was  particularly  rich  in  printed  books 
and  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  classics. 

"  Blanche,  daughter  of  Charles  HI.  of  Navarre,  was  the  widow  of  Martin,  King 
of  Sicily.  John  of  Aragon  married  her  knd  had  three  children  from  the  union, 
Carlos,  Prince  of  Viana — this  title  was  created  for  him  by  his  grandfather,  Charles 
III.,  and  was  intended  to  designate  the  heir-apparent;  Blanche,  married  to  Henry 
IV.  of  Castile,  by  whom  she  was  repudiated,  and  whose  romantic  story  is  still  sung  in 
Sicily,  and  Eleanor,  who  married  a  French  nobleman,  Gaston,  Count  de  Foix. 

For  his  second  wife  John  of  Aragon  married  Joan  Henriquez  of  the  blood  royal  of 
Castile,  who  became  the  mother  of  King  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic.  She  was  daughter 
of  Don  Frederic  Henriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile.  This  latter  had  the  title  from  Al- 
fonso Henriquez,  whose  honours,  rights,  and  prerogatives  were  to  measure  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  our  Columbus  in  his  title  of  Admiral. 
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compare  in  its  association  with  a  brilliant  achievement  with 
that  of  Christopher  Columbus.  And  yet  here  are  two  men, 
Nicolo  Syllacio  and  Johannes  Antonius  de  Birretis, — the  one  for 
twelve  years  student  and  professor  in  the  University,  the  other 
one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  town, — giving  to  the  world 
an  account  of  the  great  discovery  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a 
discovery  manifestly  owing  its  result  to  the  bending  of  his  mind 
in  the  days  of  his  early  education,  and  yet  no  word  is  breathed 
of  the  strong  tree  having  once  been  a  twig,  watered  and  nur- 
tured by  the  benign  educational  influences  of  the  University. 
We  have  rejected  the  tradition  that  Columbus  had  studied  at 
Pa  via,  not  so  much  because  we  find  no  records  of  his  matricula- 
tion or  residence  in  ,the  Universit}^  as  because  we  fail  to  find  a 
period  in  his  life  when  he  could  have  been  so  occupied,  at  least 
for  any  extended  period.  But  we  are  certainly  confirmed  in 
our  view  by  the  failure  of  the  Pavian  scholar  to  record  at  his 
University  the  presence  of  the  Discoverer  of  the  New  World, 
Christopher  Columbus.' 

'  It  is  not  certain  from  what  press  the  Como  letter  (which  here  follows)  issued  or 
the  date  of  its  printing.  From  the  peculiarities  presented  by  certain  letters,  we  are 
inclined  to  assign  it  to  the  press  of  Aloysius  de  Como  and  Bartholomasus  de  Trottis, 
who  printed  in  partnership  at  Pavia  in  the  year  1497.  De  Birretis  seems  to  have 
been  a  patron  of  printing  at  the  time  the  book  was  printed,  with  no  press  of  his  own. 
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|9d  (npictiiTimu  Iiidoufrii  Odifii  Sfoml  Snjlp  (cpnmnWitim 
lam  Ouce:oei^nlfs(ne^{dtatlialtq',idicinlart^^ul^au^plClia  ifimiM 
fun j{r  t^egil  l^if|>anta^  na^  m^iis:  iRicbtai  (q\\m\  ficuli  arnum  f 
ifDcdicinfOdctotiopbiloropbia  iPapic  tiuerpioantts  iP^f  fanuy. 

tim  Ifnceoperfpicadoi:  flrgo  anwculo  ffcularioj: 
admirabiti  pzudenrfa  no  modo  qu?  i  Jta'^^  nortroq5 
C  boc  mari  geruntar:  logcpiofpicias: 3c  vduti  c  (t>eai/ 

la  (vt  oprimn  paftozcj  occet}  fingula  ctrctifpecfes:  ve/ 
rdcria  vntuerfi  ozbfsrcrrajzimcnnj  fpatia  oculo?  ob-/ 
ttira  met(rq5  adc  ambire  contedas: par  vifu5  eft: vr  qu?  ^crdinadus 
bifpanfa^  "Rex  potctiftlmus.'ejc  icognitia  popuU'a  (mpcrta  fiW  augu/ 
fto  augurto  nupcr  afciucrit:  m  arc  alios:  cuius  anfmi  magnimdo  latif 
fimas  terras  atq5niar{a  occapar:ireUigcrc3.58  em's  JfWcas  genres 
efTera8:ab Berculiscolunie illiusoomitas  e)cemplo:ftb!Op9e  fgno 
tosbifpaniapimperio  addir.  Oiicre5fib(rotn:cbn'ftianfq5fidd  ve 
dicatidirione.Ouofiit  vt  gcograpbo8quofda5nobilesfane  ii\W 
ftres:  quojjftudijsaucroie  ambjofio  rofaro:niedfco  gcelebzicaftro 
nomo  fingulari  ad  apliiTTmas  ofgniraresob  fd  ^uecro:majnmeca/ 
peri3:para  oiUgercr  oe indico  mari  pfcruraros  facile  pofTis  ocp2cbe 
dereiqui  vaftd  illud  pelagus  a  corincre  drcuclaud  i  feriptirarilr.  C\x^ 
cofter  noftro fcculo  ffcndioiibus  IBifpani? regu  aHfpfcij6:mer(dianC 
maris  ambifu  enauigato-:Beibiopi?  ifcriozisrerminos  crplojaros: 
5ndi?  populo8rccogniros:arabi'f  beatasifulas  oepiebcfasiquf  i 
mariidico  fparf?  cernurur.Oua  nauigationc  mulro  arel^aiio  eriaj 
pgnus:qui  Carrbaginfe  porcria  c(floiere:ctrcduecru8  a  gadibusad  fiC 
nearabi^pcnerraueratrfcripro^diderar.  ^iBunusbocc  fibidoji? 
nouiratc:reiiuenrionc  grarifTitna  ribi  eft  ftiruK:  illud  impn'misif  uocf 
nabif:q>gloMfarq5amplirudinibifpaniefibeneenecupia8:g»  Kc/ 
gum  rpianiftlmb;;  maieftare  pan'rcT  «  religione  femp  fueris  admira 
tus.Dabi8  m  fcripron' veniam  fiqu^ad  ifulaj:arabiru  magnirudinea 
accererafmgula  rpecrarevidenf:pcnculan'us  vberiufueanebis  no 
CYphcenf.jEuagarfejrrra  remira8loco2U5  ignaro  minimcltcuit:qu(  9 
titteraa  a  J^uillermo  comabiTpannrviro  fane  nobili;rermonepatrio 
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cxararao  nugrime  acccpi:cii  efCc^  apnd  ^oancanronm  birrcra  papfe 
frii  ruof  ciue  optimu  iWico  i  lacina  veni:  Iwciani  vcrioK  narranoe: 
Siculo  iiu  gdriozfojra  iTe;q  ui  perfricara  fronte  ta  i  confulte  bee  ad  te. 
6ed  cui  religiofiua^  ribir'ad  que  ccra  o:bio  rerraru  maxime  prinet: 
£t  quifrr  illod  quoq5  adiunxerimjcs  folirus  mcas  elTe  a  liquid  pura/ 
renugas.  Satis  lit  mjuigaiioeilla  infulaa  fucninre:c^li  rractiis  nofre; 
pojtus  nonulIosnotaiTe.lPol^fa  vbiremcatibue  linusmetiri.'mey 
ditcrranea  ejcquirerc  licuciirrque  oe  niiiltifo2miij  genrium  truculetia 
ino2ibu3  ?  legibus:  varietate  viuendi  a  vcteribus  rradita  funtrab  Su 
Suflinoverobipponenripontifice:gcnere9fto:religioni3no(]rfco/ 
lamine:  i  finibus Ijbie ocutis  vifa:  7inco  tibzo congefla:  que oc kr/ 
monibus  ad  beremiras  infcripfit:  narrationibus  antiquo;iJ  oiligc n/ 
iiusadici9.'CIalepzicipiioecu9.j£j;iP>apiaidib''occcb2is.I494. 
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0c  tiifuUs  njerfdlani  9cq5,indt<1  mails  nuper  f  nur  nrtff: 

Olumbus  Tf\€g(e  claiTia  pjcfectus.'que^  biTpaiif  IDal," 
myrarem  vocitant:cura  rcgu5  e):plojatur''o2icnris  lit 
^  to:a:ct^ali23eibiccbifpanK  vjbcnobili:  quce;crra 

fauces  gaditanas:  qualrrupens  flilanricusoceaniis 
fnmaria  nollra  oifcurrit:rira  ell:  pomi  cclcb:i:miUci 
b^  Odectis.  vi) .kaledas  octobjis:  aito  a  virgis  parriM3Bcccclrxxxiij. 
naues  cofcendiriaura  vfuriis  fccudioic:  qui;  bcnignifL-r  flare  iam  eg/ 
perat.^bi  nauiii  niaiojii  miiio?iiq5agmcn  cxpedirii.iflauigia  leiiiflli 
ma  inulra:  barcbiag appellant  ciitabjicas.Quibusiicfcrri  molesg/ 
nicitatc  pifpedirei:  ligno  c  fudib''  magna. cjc  parte  iucta  latera.iba 
raueil?  ire  plurimc:  minoiceeni-^  be  nams:  ad  magna  tame  z  vio/ 
i  enra5  nauigarionc  robuflf .  fiTiT  bis  iunac^  que  ad  perlufiradas  in/ 
doiuinfulaBpararccrant.  J^in  Tacra  naiiraru  folcnia:  Difccdentiil 
cxccpra  ofcula:  naues  tapedibus  amiae:  verilliscaudaiis  itonos  fu 
nesinfinuanribiis.  Signaregta  puppimvndiq5  coloaabant.  2iibiy 
cinc3Ccitbaredi:ncreida8galatbe3s:rii"ciia^ij3aGinc!lifiuomodu/ 
lammcrtupidas  tciiucr^:  claiig02ctubai  t'l  Hridozc  Itfiior  refonan/ 
ribus  Itr02ibu3:b6bardarum  fclopis  iinis  vndis  reboanril-iu&.  Quo 
crcplo  veneto:u  naues^ongcrquctncrcarmcgrarja:  bjiranicii  ma/ 
re  veliftcanrcs in  poztum  fo:rc  oiuerterat: Rndio  nort  oifpari; ccrta/ 
mine  non  oifTimili:  bifpanoj:  naues  emulate'  nautica  celcbzanirad  i/ 
dosabeunribusfpzo  moiejbencpjecatcsratibus.  Obipoflcraoi/ 
csilluxitipumicanrtbnsphalcrisaurojacomodii  rcmicafe;lauonij3 
ferenircr  mrpiranribusiqninqj  nauibusmaiojibus:  cbarauellig.;ri|. 
adbibirisiqu^  anno  fupcrioictndicu)  fenfcrani  oceanum:  canariaa 
verfusnauigaiuilDaeinfulasruperioiibuG  annisrcperrasfuiiTeco 
ftatiinmareatlanncum  ituris.Ouarcnonisoctobzibus-.oepulfa  ma 
ri3caligine:2a5arota  fimul  z'^oitcuenwn-.qu'k  larini  i3onamfo.v 
runam  non  infnlfenomindtrmedio  kk  oflentat  occuno.  23enigna 
tellu9:faci[iS2'  inoxi3:niT;co2Uo:um  iniuria.'quod  gcnusalirum  in/ 
fulasinfe|]at:mcrcato:e3  eminus  repeilercnrur.iTantQ  ell  ea  iacm/ 
ra:  rt  aduerfus  illo:ij  popularioncs  ler  eriei  muiolabilis;  qua  ecu/ 
na  co2Uo:um  capita  annuatim  coloru  fmguli  olTerrc  magillratui  pu 
blicim9aftrinsantur.<Quioicionon  paruennt:  pccunw  mulctan/ 
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fur.I!5incfnCanariamma3namDdati:ciuam.ff.*l(Mfm'u9  9camittt 
magiiituditte  tradft  elTe  nucupata:Oie  qu?  p:ox:ima  hiir:c6ino:arur. 
quicQuld  ad  vfum  clalTis  neceflarium  videbarur  foie  coemitor  largi/ 
ler:  nott  medioci  i  faccari  fopia:  quo  canarie  abundant:  in  naues  c6/ 
gefla.lflam  quod  Srabia  quondam  mittcbat  atq5  Judia:  gumiuni 
modo  In  arundtnibuscol!mum:candidu  videlicet  "z  fragile:  falctn/ 
dicum  medico2um  plurimi  rocant.Suntaotcm in  canarias  regum 
flufpicii's  biit'anoriNnoedua?  coloni^.Qucad  illun'randam  pio/ 
uindam  oecef:Diligcmer  funt  parata.5bi'eni5  epi'fcopus  bofpitalis: 
templumvifuurvfuerabile.  <5ratruminino:urTj  c^nobium  reUg  0/ 
neobreruabili:ediTiciovfq5adelegannameitruao.  Jammercato/ 
res  muUiuagiiartifictsfeduli  omnia  fere  generis;populusnamero'' 
fu3.Bas  infulas  7  fi  foztunatas  ccfeo  p2opeoccafu3  poTuas  Tub  me/ 
ridiem:vt5ubap2odidit:il!>i3queoe  meridianifinua  ambitu  reli/ 
quit:numerofa  tamen  cunjcu/ldiu  agminaifrumenta  paH'im  z  femi> 
navo2Qnfium:aquiboa2oltm  fcnbit.£lB.Clarro  oppidd  luflfolTum 
In  l^ifpania:  Sakares  pjope  euerfa3:niri  po .  Y^omant  auxiliuj  p:c 
tto  (uilTet:  ita  fpote  exfrio  pzodeunt  fementibus:  vt  ^x  cum  peflig  b?c 
palldioi  abiginon  poflet:rei  frumetari?  annui  fuppetant  pzouctus. 
£i  tamcn  feptem  viri:  qnibus  id  per  vices  regionati5  oemadaf ;  qai/ 
bufqjoctonis  oiebnstad  mille  vfq5cuniculo8abqlendo0:nibil  quo/ 
tfdic  aliud  agut  nifi  venatu.Sed  on  fiomcra  verfus:  Die  fequcti  na 
uigaf:que  Souedill?  venatricis  piimarff  mulieris  fubiacetipio.'ZTc 
nerifTa5  p20labunf:nouem  regulozii  oirioncfuperbicnte.Canarii  ci 
tenet  indomit i:  fine  lege:  nudo  co2po2e:quibu8  animus  inrrepidus: 
paresaudacif  vires-'quarc  c  bifpano2um  adbuc  (ugum  non  fenfere. 
^©ons  arduus  ff^encriflam  tueturrnubes  c]ccedit:caliginofomq5 
bocnoftrumc^lufupcr3t:omnium(vrp2oditurjauiir(mu0.Quime/' 
dia  nauigatione  a  magna  ^anarta  ad  6omera  cerum  miltbusabcll 
paiTuum.Cum  alij  in  medijs  lybi^  arenis  canarij:  faltus  ab  Silantc 
(ncolant.'pcrfolliudinesnigripulueris:  ferpentibus  refertos  zelc/ 
pbantis.fanarij  obid  nuncupati:  cp  vtcTusetusanimaIisbisp20m( 
fcnuB  (xr.i  vifcera  ferarum  oiuidua.aiij3  actbiopiam  tencniiboevi 
be  iCfnopoli.i.canum  cinitate  in  qua  Bnubis  colt  folitus  z  facer  quO 
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ilani  dbud  canibus  condimmstBcx  feme  Died  in  6'omera  pjocrofli 
fi3ti:obronio^  7  aquationis  gratia:  mor  oprato  3epb^n3  efflantib'': 
ad  infuUd  indpf  mfliruto  velifiicant  itincrc*  Ouo  fit  vr  ad  reniu  idua 
octobn's  ^errari^  lirtoza  c6tingerei:recuda  aura  inirio^e  ^quoK.  Obi 
rum  bic  fpmacu  t  auditu  non  tnfuauc.  3lnfula  caret  aqua:  fonr^noa 
oefidcratlatices:fluemo2Uttoz2entiiJ  indiga.'vtOmbzioii  easarbf 
itrari:cuiusmemintt.ClP>limusin.vi.n3turali8bino!ielib2o:certid 
piecturis  no  abze  fucrit.arbo:  inges:  lanrinis  folijs  OefifTitna:  viro/- 
ve  perpetuo  (ti  cclfiozeinful?  faftigio  oiffunditur:ro2e  refperfa  ma/* 
miino:aqua  qu?  guttaiim  inde  rtillat:iii  ftagno  drcii  arboje  ronfcrl 
Oflcto  reciptiur.Iflo  alia  cfleaqua  in  ^-errariamiliexarbozclfteq}  id 
fans  admirabcrc  aut  fupza  fideopinabere  ca  £onauJft3:que  a  ^et/ 
raria'parum  fecefifir:  obfonij  0  fingulis  careat.  "^15^11  miliii  triticu  up 
fcrat:3mm3libu3  rantij  abundetrvtcarnibua  folam  vefd  (u  necelfe. 
5dc  iufT.etis  cibusrgallinis  c  altilibusrcruda  perfepe  ^  fuo  adbuc  g/ 
gfufam  CTU02e  pafcuntur.£)um  meridonalesfinus  enam'ganr.fexto 
kaf.nouebzis  vetus  inbozzuit  validusrfluctus intumuere: caligo  cun 
as  occopatrpomo  aira  iticnbat  nox:nifi  qua  fulmina  mic3b3nt:qu3 
sonitrua  reboabant.iQuo  genere  naufragij  periculofms  aut  triftiua 
nibilr^cellofis ponti  tepeftatibus  c?li  iniuria  fugaddira; imbzib'  cf/ 
fluentibus.'nimbis  largiter  irfumpetibus:  antene  oiffractc:  lacera  ve 
i3:ab2uprifune9;Rrideria  t3bulaia:fo2i  falo  fluitanteBrbij  fummo  pe 
dejj  inftuctu.'bis  oebifces  vnda  tcrram  inter  aperit  fluctus.  5bi  qua/ 
sum  quifq5  C02p02i9  roboie  z  animi  magniiudine  p2v"ftaret  crptus: 
vires  effa^it  canctas.fl^agno  negotio  fijii;  naues  regere:retinacu/ 
la  tenerernc  coeuntes  aiiderentur  p20uidere:  que  vaftis  perfepe  flu 
ftibus  intcrpofxtis  veluti  turbinum  montibus:  vix  ocuI(8  cortfpici  po 
f^ant.aiToit  tandem  oeus  voio  iugiterVogatus  pie  «  flebiliter  ceo/ 
ratus.iflam  fiue  illud  lede  foboles  fticritrvr  grccia  parfaafit:  gemel 
ii  fratres  nauigiis  falutares:  fiue  bumo2es  attenfi  efferanmrixiui  ca 
cretamp2ocellofe  tcmpeftastisoiflbluuntcaliginem:  vipbifidoemo 
rtraHt:riuevt  cb2!ftianiu8  rco2:  fanctus  quidam  jSremus  p2odeaf: 
nauticose):3udien8d3mo2C9:naufragi3  P20pici02:  acccnf?  candel? 
gemin?  in  pzaonc  nanisfoftigio  fubobfoira  nocte  mfcucre  .Sta/ 
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tfmq5  fcdanVepra  c  tcpcrtaermare  laguer«re:vndeflac«fi:^f:t«ic 
^quo:mlbr  marmoa'aleuificatmu.ifleDulis  ocpu[fJs:  vbi  nou'fol 
eicin  fccititelluria afpiciudf  fl3grate80cfiderio;9r^nc  poriund^' ar/ 
dcnre3cupidine;vtpofcquicjciinooccanl  emcrfillenr:  cxmonllris 
marinis  fubjf  pti  rcuijiflTcnt;  longo  cotcndemceobwQ'.  qui  majrimc 
valebant  acfc  oculom:  e  fublimi  nauia  pzerozi?  fpccn|aro:c9  pzofpc/ 
ctarc  fercrra  nundantt  Jam  mottum  referur  cacomm3:iani  fyluarii 
occinut  n'rojciflatimq}  anrc  oculos  feprcm  inful?  pjodicrc:  no  arv/ 
cca  recognite.  Jbf  omnia  refocillaris  animiarnaufragij  memozcs  0«/ 
03  piant: «  c]c  ritu  pacant  religiofius.lBa  quibus  elTent  inrerris:  qui 
vc  occant  023  tcncrent:  p  pauci  oignofcebant:  pz^fectus  ipfc  ignoja/ 
batmmime.Jlludadaccrbitatcmmalojtiqj  cogeftus  acccrferar:^ 
aqua  ejcbaufla  totatcpora  cunaa  fercbaf.Quod  partim  longa  naui> 
gationc: partim  pj^fccrf  oilargitionc  conriginfe  copenu e(l. S>i  quidc 
pcritusiUc  rcgionu-.locom  no  ignaruarqui  quo  fuu:qua  vc  c?li  pla 
ga  ffpic  illcinruleiaccret:pwdetiu8C3lIerct:fuo3c6rolan3:  nouan* 
tellorc  tridui  fpatio  ad  fummii  eft  polhcitnaiquieta  pjo;nittcn8  litto 
ra:  vitrcos  lances  fcoftenfurumac  flueta  fpondee  nitida.  -Qua  oc  re 
aquam  fcrctota  viririm  oiuiferat  largiozibus  metreri9bfdn|rq5ca/ 
padojibus:  rt  £lBof  fen  ouce  firiculofas  iud^ozii  cobojtes  cofirman/ 
tcm:  arido  oiceres  in  fabulo.jQu?  fpes  neq5  focioafefellit:  Vadmiran 
dum  magi9  0uctozcoibu9p2?ftirit.5nfulc  canabilUaparent.'gcg  ilia 
effera  t  indomitacarnibugvcfcitur  bumanis;  quosantbaopopba^ 
S08iurcnnajp3ueri5.aduerru9indo9  molleg  fcilicet  ?  pauidos  bel 
la  gerntafllduead  vfum  carntu:  cacaptura:illc  ven3tug:populan/ 
lantur.oepjedantuncraflantnr  tracoTcntiua  indosrocuozat  ibelles; 
a  fu(8abftinet:parcutcanabaUi9.Quod  t  inferiusoftcdam  oilucidi'. 
I^arum  pzimaameridicpauloattoliturpulcbzirudinc  monna  fpcV 
aanda-.vfridiumamenitatcvifenda:  ingenaarboium  frcquentialit 
rowm  tenusrrt  tbelTalica  tempc.banc  oominicam  appellauere  i'n  il/ 
Uu9  old  bonozemrquo  rcferuntrepcrta5.arcrgo  ca  rclicta  in  man> 
fjolanrem  pcrrexercl^oic  cnim  cum  fecunda  fiiilTet  a  oomintca  na/ 
iiiapictojic  nomen  indtdere:qua3  ex  moic  cerimonijs  adbibirie  cm 
ccfaluatojialnngnitam  btfpanisre.Qibugarcrtprcrc.^nde  renous 
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tfd  vfribus  %  Qucti'dratiteluculo  tiCceicmesitcrxkm  mcti:  que  a  mi/ 
.rioolante.jcionc.miU'bufijabdl  paffaum;  longcpjftlanriozadmfrarea, 
nauias  qm'us  tenoiiiplanfciemaltaoccoza:  mornium  inopUcabili 
Cccenria.  Jllud  narraiu  oignum  «  obfcruarionc  purcbcrrfmum.  50 ' 
gens  fluaiusc  montiecffluit  vaticc.  vndc  fluenta  molca  «  toHcn/ 
tia  rapfda  flufram  in  mare.Qw'pjocul  e  nauibuamfraculuj  hoc  fpc 
culanturrbis  a  piinapio  Oubfo  fuitrniuca  ne  flk  candcfcercnr  concrc 
I?:  an  vff  tritq  lata  facics  fniflfctzcum  coaim  tandem  inualuerit^bpt* 
niorqui  vaftura  eflcfluufum  pCTfuariflrcnt.Ouod  mor  abbiaquf  (0 
pi^fidio  arma't02um  ad  pcrluftrandam  infulam  aieranv.confirma/ 
turn  dti^omci  videlicet  ej:celfio:c  monn^  fiigge(hj  emananre  000/ 
deuigtnti  matozibus  flammibud:ve(unb:acbi|S  pzepotccem  rnultfpU 
cibae:qutbus  vniuerra  frrigamr  (ru(3.0uare  (rodtbus  comata:  tota 
arboiibua  vcdiiatberbis  vcrficolozibus  oepicta:  non  auara:  no  par 
ca.Tota  fertilise  ocpofita.^ruaus in ea  marime  inter <ger63p2Cf?a 
biles  3lTe3  nominant.  napisperfimileefigurf  leretisrnifiq'paulo 
fn  mains  excreucrintvtpepones.  5lli»d  non  fubticcndtim  q^'lfapby 
ree  reddant  vario8:(i  vices  mutaocris  oiui:rfa  crpcrirc.  Crnda  oe^ 
guftata  vt  in  acetari|8  folemus-'padinacbas  referiiritorta  caftaneas: 
cum  fottla  carnc  elijca  cucurDitaS  edere  te  credes.  Ouibus  fi  amigda 
linum  lac  inieceris:  nibfl  guftaueris  mollius:  nibi!  vojaucris  gulO'' 
fius.  3ln  omnes  artesculinarum  vrufq5  popinanos  aptifTtma  fer> 
cula:  varietate  iocunda:  fapiditate  grarilltma;  vt  indco2um  maha 
(deft  ro2em  ff riacum  arbitreris.  £unq5  intima  cozpbzis  non  t^danf 
neq5vUoacceptoinc6modovenn;em  grauent:  inedicoium  confiU'o 
cjui  regio  falario  oeducuntnr :  cgrotis  e  male  affectis  ejrbibcntur  fa/ 
lubziter.lBomm  femina  figcunda  t  mulrifapida  he  in  noftro  ojbe  oe/ 
Hderarenturtin  bifpaniam  iranilata  funt.£(lpjcrerea  fgcundum  fe^ 
tnenris  genus;  magnimdine  lupini:  dceris  rotunditate:  farina  pw'' 
ditefTraaotenuiiTimo  poUine:tmtar vt  frumentum:'pani8  confidf 
fciti  fap02is.mulris  quibus  fcnui02  victus:  grana  maderibus.  *|Pltt^ 
li'miiruricesiptra  odo2a  abode:  fylueflrib'^pomis  rami  curuati:  vm/ 
b^ofi  fftof:  lud  rcU^ion.lRuUa  iniam  femina  nouere:  lolium  viciam 
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fferiles  aacnas  nnqaa^xtfmucre  Sola  pojtolaca  fulcfs  cmcrgftlno 
j^a.^cAu«c9arbo:esb9tiaafer?:renm'  obducr?  lanugm^:  quibus 
addi'fa  arr€  vcftes  t>abacini8  perfnniks  pficmnf .  Comua  magiu'ficc 
oradmibus  tcjctf  craflio:ibas:conop?a  imitat^.^uarJ  flegana  no/ 
•JTromm  02a  vertcrufp:otinu3irt  admirationc.lignaaffabzirmru/ 
tta  voluptatc.'tigna  ejramuflim  eIabo:ara  cupidt'ne  auKre.U^cc  non 
fcrro  non  calybc  incidunr:  quibus  carcnrrfed  lapidibus  pz^acutis  li/ 
gtioaddito  P20  manubjio  pzoftcrnut  arbozcs:  robow  Oiuidut:  tru/ 
COS  quos  vijc  tcrgemmis  vinfs  pofles  coplccti :  validos  HndanuQcB 
■trucoIctioipatietilTima !abom;qua aduerfus vmbzatiles  iiidos pa'' 
^narcpauloamgniemozauim^.  tJidiflTebicrcoculisKnaf  iPetrus 
margan'taoptim^ftdeibifpanua:  qui  in  oiientcm  cum  pj^ertomoV 
uarnmregionumcupidincallcctnspcrrocerata'ndos  plurce  vcru/ 
bus aiTixos  ad  luxum  gul? aiTari: fuper  ardcntibus p:uni3:cu  mu[fa 
cadaueraiacercnt  accruatim:  quibus  capita  cxepta  cxtrcm9q5C02po 
ris  euulfa.Guin  illud  canaballi  non  oiffitcntar:  palam  bominib^  ve 
id  fcaflirmant.arcuvtontur  in  pugna  pj^ualidoibaculimagnitudi 
nciaciunrfagitc39acutcrofl'cacauritop2^xas:ncin vlnerc  accepm 
fadk  eximi poiTer.OlTa ilia  tibiard  feruntur  efl'c.'nequid  in  vfutn  no 
rranfear:  truncisbumanisoeoozatis.  Sagicfari)  pcriti.  fpiculis  pc/ 
cunt  quod  intcndotrndquam  errantc  oertcra.  ?fleq5  id  felfo  Oictum 
quiscxiftima.Jflifitas^tbiopasmaritimos  in  bis  0213  ciflificaflcs 
cfle  legimusrquod  fignificatternd  c  quarcrnii  oculojum  viros:  non 
quia  fic  fit:  fed  <$  fagitris  pjcdpua  vrantur  contcmplatione.  ^ana/ 
ballis  datura  ell  rup:a  mediocre:  era (Fioja  ilia:  nuda  co2pora.lRaut 
gijs  remigant  maiozibus  minozibufqj:  qu^  canoa  appellant.  Ohino 
ra babetplurima  vnico  ligno  ercauato.Xintrea ca  virgili^.'alij  €^0 
noxolas  noniinat.£K>3io:3  lateribus  pfuris  longitudine  pedii  octo 
ginta.JExtant  a  mari  quatitare  p3lmo:d  quinqj:  latitudinis  eiufdem. 
iPro  remis  latiafl'eres.'cuiufmodi  &irnari|3  noftrisfunt  in  vfu:pau 
lo  t3me  bzcuiozcs.iflauigant  boc  pacio  in  ricinas  infulas:  boc  trail/ 
ciuntremigio:quemoabus  plurimuj  cingeniooilTidunt.Jnrerdiu 
euebeailongiusp^edandt  gratia  vrq3ad  milte  miliaria,  ^nfanreeca 
ptiaos;  piKros  feruos;  exem  pti'd  genitalibus:  vt  capos  faginare  mo/ 
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ri8  c.  £xile3  «  quos  mades  rctardat  alat  fpefi^:  vt  vcm^as:  mojr  opi 
tn< «  fagmati  in  gula  trafeunt  auidioze:  (abiepas  maUctee:  ancillas 
vxoiib'^addmt:  a«r  feruat  ad  libidinc.f  jc  quibus  fi  nafci  fobole  coti/ 
geri't:  Saturni  fabdia  vmus:  qur  po«f  filijg  faturatu  fingunt:  vr  ca/ 
ptiuos  abfamur.£aliidi:  ingenio  fycike:  aftu  fagaces:  vt  feciU  t^  no/ 
Jlras  leges  V5ncdiq5  ratione  no  magno  ncgprio  traduci  polTint: vbi 
noflro:u  moics  mitiozed  agnouermr:  v(taq5  infpexerim  riuiliozem. 
/Quarc  fperaf  bzeuf  oepofiwros  fmraterm  cdocetibns  nofTrfa:  tu  iU 
lud  ideride  ircrminaiib';  nifi  ab  bominib''abrtinuerrr:  iugu  fubimros 
i  hfrpania  C3pn'no8vmcrofq5  itaro9.Xcpo:esrerpete8l3cerr?  mai'o 
res^ucnmt.Canes  ite  gb'  nullua  oblarrams:  gb^nulla  rabiea.'babet 
quaplurimos.liais  afpma  Ofuilie:  vbf  bomo'cib'orilerit.Tcmitoffis  0  i 
ftedunf .  Sues  Dfuerfi  generierpfitaco^copfa  mira.Canaballis  quos 
renere  Diximus  has  fepte  infulasfhiozes  non  oflTimiles.'par  nudiu5 
pzcdandi:  eade  feriras  in  indosrpopulis  ali'oqum  frequetes;  odoja/ 
nsabundar  arbozibus.'que incolis  fncognire: a  noflris vix plane oe/ 
pzebeffrquimediterranea  non  IuJTrarunt:qni  adbuci'n  morana  non 
perrejcerdr.Baeco  maiefta  ti  iKegii  afcripfiffentinMam  feracffi'ima 
Tancr?  fl^an? jSadalupf :quf  i  berbica biTpania celebjis ecaufpica/ 
to*nomin€nncupauerc.2Du5'ibifepreoie£»i6mo:anf:p2ofugimuIfie 
canabaUiQ.*c3priueq5mulierc8adnaue3c6lugmr.Quibdmaniferru 
fcepri:  dbis  largtter  refern:  oeoa  fibf  affuiflfe  credebant.  Cuqj  ad  redf 
m  in  canabailos  boztant'.'abbifpanis.'amplexati  malo9:pedibu8  ad/ 
uolutiobfecrabat.  lacbzymi's  vbertim  fluetibasoepzecabanfme  rur 
fusimanuscanaballozfitanqulpecoza  Oerruderenf  oilanianda.  £ 
canaballiscapriperpauci:  curfuenfm  pernfces: fallaces:  lodspzfte/ 
rea  nafura  muniriltimis  nfosptencbanr.Binc  oziete  verfusiindozii 
infufi?  cernunf  I'rt  man  mdico  fparf^:  fop:a  centu  octogmta  a  If  ua  ad 
finum  arabicum  oeflexf.  IBasefle  arabum  infulaspotius  enfli'ma/ 
umm:cum.£>lPlinij:tumaIiojuteflimoniocerrilTimo:quibu8mo/ 
res  placidi mites  1  obno.rij.  5nfulf  nauigan'one  fnperiojis  a nni  ex^ 
pIo2fltc:c3naballojum  incurfionibuserpofitf:  vtecanaballis  vnus 
auraltcr  3ndo?u5agmcperffpeverrat in  lugamXanro  timoicin/ 
du6Co:2(pitur:vrvinctoseria:  fiqtjosbabeaf  magnopere  refomi/ 
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(!eiui5acl3lup9  relicts  quarro  fclus  noucbjfs  nocte  OiTculta  fngmcff 
veliayetiis.fmu  patefa«oc9rbafa5  l33uidata5Vcrfu8Dcrultt.Quo 
In  loco fuperioic anno  bifpania  pjffccro  fuerantrdictirqoiarcc  tue/ 
rcnrur  munitilTima:quic6merti3cum  infulartbus  inircr:qu!  Docedo 
t>c  bocedoq5  populos  rcdderct  minozee:  tl W  fol  nou'  Die  fecitrmnl 
tf  inlulf  Detcgutur.'quas  adirc  in  cofilio  no  fuic.tJeru  cum  ad.]cviij« 
haledas  beceinbzcs  canaballica  qu0a  fc  obtulijTct  atcoculos-'fim  f^ 
cieq3  fpectabili  muitans  nauigantes;  placuit  poitfi  occuparc.'ca  lau^ 
rancol?  quoq5  7  rube?  apparuiflent  pzocul.^mmilfa  e  fcapba  cjcplo 
rarojia  nam'cula:vt  qu^infulanis  lingua.'qo?  leges:  que  mojesino/ 
cefcerent,IRaucleriu3  cu  aliquibua  armatis  nauicul?  pi^MUjs  oum 
cam  poztus  inadere  parte  fludetJqua  fexcaful?  patebat:  barbarozuj 
Canoaj  fpectlt  ponerejc  alto  remigante  ad  cafulas  recta.5lti  vbi  fi/ 
plus  accedut:peregrina  clajTem  miratirmalos  jpccviojce:  ^pugna^ 
cula  ardua  obftupefcctes^operi  t'nteridunt  ardctiugrincumbiitremis 
kn  Wuisrinrpecfa  mox  nauicula  cum  armatisrinfidias  rati:  pzozam  in 
P20pio:a  infill?  vertuni  illico.JRauclerius  irrupit  fubiro:  viam  ad  rer 
ram  intercludit.'pugna  inferm  canaballi.'certat  acriter:  buos  fauciat 
cnonris.'alterbad  qoattuo:  bieculas  enincto:  male  affecto  altero: 
clypeo  effracto:  que  babuit  pjo  falute.  Qe?  poUeaqua  flecti  canabal 
a  oeditionis  pditionibus  no  polTuntramicitie  fignaauerfanf.iCupie 
bat  eni5  nauderius  viuoa  oucererirruit  ille  bortiliue.^n  canoa  irrii> 
pit  biantibus  rimis  nauigiii  oijToluitur.Sa'rbari  qui  trcs'crant.cum 
Ouabusmulieribus  folis^indo  vnico  captioofbunccim  ex  vicinis 
fubzeptii  infulis  oucebat  J  nibilo  fccias  nando  falutc  pctor.  Sdnatac 
cni5  volnbilitcrrfiuitat  agiliter:capti  tadc  oocunf  ad  p2f  fcctij.  Quo? 
Vnifs  fcpte  vnlneribus  pfofluaitcui  vifcera  ejcerta  fozifecus^dibat: 
cum  fanari  no  polTc  crederef  :in  mare  ^ijcif.  ^Uc  fumma  ebulltens 
ivnda-.elatopede  altero:  finiflrafocitlatciinteflina  ad  lirtozaremea 
bat  animofms.  Ou?  res  magnum  indis  inincnlTit  nmo:em;  qui  in/ 
rerpjetea  oucebantur.  $o:midabant  enim  ne  verfi  pellcs  canabal/' 
li  arrepta  fiiga:  molirenf  f^uioja.Ouare  illos  e  medio  tolledos  obfli 
nate  cenfebant.jCapitur  ergorurfus  littozeteniis-.vinctis  manibus 
pedib9aflricri02:iicr»m  iacitur  pj^ccps.Bdnabat  ardentius-.barba/' 
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rustainen  flic  ingentis  fpfrimstooncccrebjfsperfozatSs  fa^im'g  fpf 
ritmn  efflaait:  vij:  mo:?  loitgius  fpaciu5  intercelTeranaccurrerc  cana 
balliqaaptures  viTu  bo22ibik0:colo:e  Qiroiafpectutruci:  rubzica  in/ 
rincti:  varij6  illit jjColojibus  ad  ferodratem.'capstis  parte  altera  oeto-' 
fa:ni2roe3pillo:altcrap2omifrocextetito.£quibu8captiiiiitemplo 
res  ad  naueatanqulsd  arasconfugere:rnuUsoetruculetatiatferi/ 
cate  canaballomm  conqaefli.lPoHridte  eins  oiei  oecedentesab  bac 
infula  quam£:raccmfanaamappellant3altj8  pollbabitis  quapluri/ 
mie'.kx oierum  nauigattone  ad  indos oelarf.infulam  quadam  nja^- 
gm'3mbit^portaofam:cm',cognoniecum  ^oanesbaptifta.Tegno  bi 
fpano  addtdere.£um  renafcentc  noiio  fole  bic  pollero  in  earn  infa/ 
latn  fe  receperen'n  qua  cbziflianos  fupeno:e  anno  enarrani'tnus  OiV 
miffos  a  p2?fecro:&u  remearet  ad  reges  in  bifpanias.Buius  ou  0233 
!egunt:fo2te  in  po2ta  obiter  »nddcre:qui  moti  fpbiacet  celeb2i.flB63 
cb2irtinijcupatur;a  cb2iftiauis  fejcaginta  fermemilib9&i(la3paflliu5.' 
Octo  ergo  oieru  nau!gati6e0U5  fingula  rinianf :  cb2fftiano2ii  p02tu  5 
Qttingiu:  voluprarc  inenarrabiliroefiderio  iexplicabili.iSrupiebani  ei^ 
fuos  rp2iniis  repperire  incolumesimojc  indo2ii5  comcrtia  ^  mo2e3 
auribus  excipcre:  fed  logc  feci  us  accidit  ^  fperabaf  OPo2ta  eni5  in/ 
grefl'isad  nocte  p20uecta:cij  nemo  c  jr^ianisiqui  i  lirtoie  arce  tency 
bat  oato  figno  refpondiflet:rn^ro2  ois  1 00I02  fubijt  acerbiiTim^:  fu/' 
fpicantib^  id  tjuod  erat:  eytinctos  videlicet  focips  funditns  quos  ibi 
reliqueranr.Jn  tanta  acerbirate  z  fo2ir!idolofa  fufpitione  circa.jc.no/ 
en's  b023  5ndo20  canoa  qu^daj  e  litt02e  foluit:  ad  naues  expeditio:* 
iOfficbauar  aduecrus  cii  aliquibus  p2imo2ibu3.  ^fs  eni5  nauigartoc 
flkera:p2ffecrom  inita  obferuabatamicitiaifellini  accurrere  grarunt 
regi5oatb3nariobifp3no2uaducfiic)rplicat:iucudu  iridic  cb2irtia/ 
no2ij  reditu  oHendtiribilaratospopolos  figniftcat:nnm  geltuq5  c%/ 
pectata  p2?referunrgaudia:con^entu  fuaui:quiiennic  minute  voce 
ciebatur  animos  Oemulccte.Coatbanario  cnitti  regi  pjfka^abiens 
bifpano8c6mend3ueratvnice:c6ciliaueratintime.£3uocirc3ft3ri5 
naniciila  erponif  actuaria:qu?  indos  confirmarei:qnos  rcmulcaret 
9dp2v't02ia.5Il!&ubi3  meteaccedereabnuiJt^pius:n6fep2iuiB  naV 
«ib9  credituri:  ^  ptikdo  agnito  oculifqjfidelibus  infpecto.ZPata  lo/ 
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fliiccK  facuUatc  pjimn  r(Ie  Oc  JSoatbanarfoirerrogaf  famili'an^.'mojC 
gd  oe  xpianis  acm  Bquint  cupidi^.T^efpodct  Soatbanariu  cgroiay 
re  fauciurjcpianosenccaros  ois.frcii  oictisrcgta  mutterajjfoluunt 
ccauro  puro  guanrnia  oao:qmbus  aqua  I  Diuitu  abacis  fcrua^Dc 
gencre  moztie  nfbil  ca  noac  e^02q^m■;quc  caufa  necis  ocduci  pla/ 
ne  ab  bis  no  potuit.Quib^oomnuioc  fellinataadrege  rcuerfisiali) 
port  oilucuUi  ex  i5o3tbananj  imeri02ib'>  oomeRicie:  qui  ad  p:<;kcta 
falutandii  acccfCeravnecis  cauf93  aperiur.3lnterfecto£5  fcilicet  bifpa/ 
nos  a  Coanabo  rege  valido  c^porcti.3f9  cni5  factiofus  eratrigcnio 
vari9;cijcri3  fojmidolofusit  qui  ijrpianojz  cede  <iJE>3ri3n  quoq,  re/ 
ge  qucda  fibf  fociu  factnozis  afciuerat.Ouo  indifcrimiueiSoatbana 
riusoij  partib'  nfo:u  faucrctciu]ciu8:vul«u3e]cceperat  violctiusin 
b:acbio.ScUi  caufa  odi02tiq5  irritamcta  libido  fuir  in  mulierea  idojJ 
arderioz.iRa  cu  bifpani  finguli  quinas  baberet  i  oelitijsrfobolis  vt  ar 
bitroz grariarparietcrqj illud nuUo pacto mariti z rfjpinqui  ferie pof 
reiit:c6rpirare8  barbari  ad  vindicra  cotumeli?  abolmdaqj  iniuriam 
fnullu  ei5  gen^animatii  erpers  5elorj'pif  jnumerofa  moltimdin^  cbii 
fliaitoafantadozri.^uiciJ flipara illo^u agmiua oiutius  nequiflcnt 
fofiinere  vfq^  ad  vUimii  firenue  oimicares  tadem  mifere  obtrucanf. 
Ouf  res  ro  iSoatbanarij  verbis  e  agnitarm  cadauera  ipa  bece  bifpa 
no2ii  a  nf  is  inneca  oeclarauere;mifera  macie  oefozmatarpuluere  ob/ 
fita  7  feda  fanguTcrtruci  afpectu  occo!o23ta./rres  ei5  fere  mcfes  fub 
•Diuo  iacuere  neglecta  fine  tumulo./Deploiati  focij  z  pclamarirqui  Oi/ 
gn'ofc!  oefozmirare  no  porerat  rmanes  ejcpiati  folenibusfaalis  tbala 
ini:cb2ilTi3n02um  rim  terra  codunf.  It5i6  peractis  ad  vifendum  rege 
quifermea  marioece  milibus  pafTuu  fccotinebat:  p2ffecm3  oie  ter/ 
rip  inrendir  animum:  ceiuumq5  bifpanis  nobiIi02ibus  comirarus:  in 
earn  partem  oefcendit.'qua  villula  cffumabat  ;culmina  pfpicicbatur 
plursma  tubicini'busoifpofitis:  tyinpaniflis  adbibitis:acie  inftructa 
indein  rcgiam  Oeducuntur:?  jrcipiuntur  regali  lujru  p2omo2e.5ntro 
mitnintur  abbisrquibus  id  curfmandatumera~t.0oatbanarium  fa 
totflt  lecto  pefili  iacete  ad  bambacine  retis  fimilirudiiie  afTab2e  elabo 
rato.Bmiatiq pignoia ■eaino2is  ffdera  vtriqj  babitariam  bifpano?: 
gaudet  p2f  fenti3:beniuolctia  reintegrataramicitia  pfirmata  cb2irtia/ 
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nOitim  obitu  rcfirrr  mifcrrfmc.'erplfcarboknrer.'enarfaraffli'ctijv'Kc 
gum  aperwfurojesrturmasmdfcatboflw  valerio:c9:periculii  oflcrt 
dit:vulnu8 6etegit  quod  acc^perat.tJbi  loquedi fincni  fecit e rcgalt 
furgitkctulo:bullamoeponirqua5frontcaureamgeftabat;p2cf«fo/ 
4)5  illiadmouit  fcdulo.^ozona  quoq5  bambadna  illi'ue  fngeric  capf 
(i  c  luo  oetraaam:baIreo9  fupja  buodecim  mira  arte  fulgetes;  iion/ 
niilli enfm  auricrnllulis oininguebantur  bambacto  interte)cro  artifi 
do  miro.Sddiditad  munificentiam  cucurbiras  plurts  auro  njuiro 
oppleras.'quale  ej:  aurifodmis  legirdrrqu^bcflesouodecim  fiipera/ 
t»3nt./Cum  bea  quilibct.'vt  trape5itaru  mcfc  refcrut:  octo  vnciaa  con 
tincau'Zot  muncrib^omatus  pjefectusre  oonis  aiSoatbanario  re/ 
fcrtus  runtcam  interiiala  apbzicana  arrecoofuram  nobilibus  colo:i/ 
basvariegatamfactavcrrurainduitinfigniter.flf^alluuinquoqsla 
tiTpatij  ejcauricbatcoquomanuslaoantur.'anulosdagneos  coplu 
res;  podremo  beate  virgmismatrisrcuercnrercxplicar  imaginem: 
qoam  religiofms  ado:andflm  effc  Ooccc.fodc  excplo  indi  auro  plu 
rimo  oncrati  ad  accipknda  munera  biTpanos  bojranrur.Iflon  cni'trt 
omnibu s  Iiccbat  fine  OiTcrimme  bona  ab  I'ndis  accipere;  niTi  bis  qui 
criam  I'nuice  rcpcderct.'minuta  videlicet muncra  fibulae: vitrea  ope 
rarfonabula  ^ncarqualia  pcdibuaalliganrur  tinnietm  accfpitru:bf2 
cnim  mirifice  ^tbt'opcs  atq;  arabes  capmmr:  ct  quibus  mcrces  c6> 
»nutarifolirosleg{ma3ibifto2i|S.Ouofit  vt  vililTimis  munufcuUa 
©ilargmsbifpani  cooic  fupza.jrw.befTea  auri repoitarenf.  5ndfa 
^ncojum  viliratcm.'noftris  aurj  eii  auricbaico  permutatione  inuice5 
irridetib'.cu  pjo  fingulis  encis  bullis  imenfa3  auri  quanrate  indigy^ 
foluilTent.Ifleqj  id  cui'piam  mini  fuerir:  cam  raritudo  pKriu  pariaf^ 
"jPulegiu  mquic  ille  apud  indos  pipere  c  pzeciofi'rquo  nibil  viltua  i 
pMtis  no(lris.Su  bee  agiif  regis  vxo:  port  ^oatbananu  cu  puellis 
Ouodecimique  nudeerat.'nullo  cozpozia  regmefo  fingula  admira/ 
taf ;  a micis  z  ^miliarib^  c  mojc  i  rerra  ^ftran's.  Fflequid  vero  ad  re 
gale  pompa  oefbiflecrederefrliminaiSoatbanari'egredif:  ibi  Wfpo 
fin's  fcdibug  cii  picfecto  manerfiamitiari':^  ecce  euocaro  indo  irerprc 
ceapjffecto  iubef;qm'  regc  caufas^fectiois  cdoccret.'bifpanos  ea  fe 
^mosgratia  i  rcgiocspcrcgrinas.'vtOoccdp.tJdoccdoqs  mitiores 
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cas  rcdicrif.inkUQ  iDitionc  bfrpanow  regu  porcrfojo  rcdi'gerenf* 
XSoarbanariu  tame  rcgc  ante  alios  feraamros  (c  arnica  z  lamjliare^ 
IBfc  vbi  rcr  ab  indo  accipit  aflTurgcs  illtco  terra  pedecoplodir:  ocu/ 
!o8  tollit  ad  qlosrvoce  f  dit  i  gcntc:  ad  qua  cf  ten  ind  J  qui  fere  ibi  k'U 
(jai  puenerat  acclamaucrcCu?  res  maxio  nortris  timozi  fail  3tq5  fo2 
midini  qui  cento  adcrat  leuiozis  armatar? :  vt  nonuUi  capuU'8  man^ 
admoucrinttarmjs  oia  agcda  fufpicari.'Rebns  pacaria  t  fide  confir/ 
tnata  Soatbanari'ad  rffendafa  nauesoefccdit.Jbi^pugnacula  eel 
fioiaadmiratusiarmameta  rimatuarferramcta  cofpicarusn'n  equo3 
marimc  coiedt  oailos:quibus  carct.lPlurimi  cnii  oeducebanf  egrc 
gij  ad  curfura  vegetirc  ad  armatura  validi:  quib^  frcna  cflatarepbip 
pia  fucata:?  baltei  poUlnma  omatinima:  no  fine  indo?  trcmojefoi/* 
midanda  ilia  fpectacnlarfufptcabanf  enim  came  bumana  illos  pafce 
re.llbceto:!?  rbi  appulit  naui  magnifico  fufcipif  apparatu  rff^pano/ 
ruin  foniru :cf mbalozd  tinnituibombardaru  fulminantiii.'jgncia  gl6 
bis  cmicaribus.  5n  puppi  005  eelidet:ictationi  fe  pj^berbilan'us:  pa 
rtrtli  ex  faccaro  tragematarT  id  genus  omne  mefam  ejctrucbat  opip'a 
re.T^egtgrauttasinerarVnerabilisrmaieftasimpenobigna'.cuc?/ 
tefi  idiobduperccretfingula.ad  media  nocterege  ad  fuosreueffo: 
bifpani&elulTrandainfula  erplozadifqsftnibuscogitant.  Qaare  ejc 
to  p02tu:que  Iflauidatb  pluriu  nauiil  capadffimn  vocat;  ad  qumdc/ 
rim  vaganf  miliaria  nou6:iIcupidi  loco?. 3bip02tus  fecelTerat  tutif 
fimusrregalis  nuncupaf  naotarii  teftimonio  quimarialulTrarut  nul 
li  fectidus:  pomop  copia  fpectabilisfhature  fim  p:e(lanao2.Binc  ad 
corifodina3be3faq5  flocnta  rlterius  euectiralin  nacti  feceflru5  amenif 
fimnrgraiiard  illil  falutat  poztu.^n  littoze  octo  oiebus  a  natali  falua 
to:is  erponuntar  fluuio  caudal  nitidilTimo  allabcte:  02a  notabili.-ric/ 
gto  planitic  multa  ambif  mottculis  interdii  leuiter  aiTurges.Sleris  tc 
pcriee  mirafvt  yiiee  b2euirinii  oaturaartriticum  germinaturu  facile 
qufs  polTctcoiectari.lfla  feminabo2tena  i3CTaquinq5  Die^fpatfo  ^> 
di'ifle:  bo2ro3  repenre  viruifTe:  ceptis  vbcres  7  pepbnib'.Tapbanis  z 
blitis  emerfiife  f5ciido6:rpe5  oium  mirifice  anxit.  S'cllus  €15  «fi  boi 
Ifeqof  citutat(^)rimi  funr  magis  gaudeat.'nibil  tame  recufat  q6  inie/ 
(ei(d;nibU  acctpif:qd  ho  mulio  abddaiius  niaio:eq5  rcddat  f^no:(v 
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STanTus  auic  rcru  p:oucru3  fubfro  acc^iTir  ct  (m\n\b\3$  <inc  bifpor  1 1 
icceranvtad.XX'ai'oaobfoniafuffeauraccfeanf.Jla  vitiVuIe  mferrc: 
arua  .pucitere  ridcnu'a;ifii  tfoer^  fpicc;ia  mefleaadoleuer^aculcatc; 
nc  <juid  toto  bicnid  ftjturo  ad  re  frumctaria  aot  vinaiiaoefidcmur* 
5<lift  banc  iiifalam  Dijccrij  no  i\mm:fi\ie  ej:  arabj'3  Hue  a  indis  ilia 
ftjcricQucpoOgcnframultalcguminii  cinamomu  gignitabundcr 
C16  jneriri  antiqurs  nifi  Oeo  pmittqtc  no  licebar:  gingiber kti: garyo/ 
pbilos  rami's  triii  cqbitozu:  cojrice  pallidorbabacio  fertilis:  rcdolcn  3 
caffozcormufcqnorirJappdlanf^cuda  tbiirc.  cuius  genera  ouoindii 
fub  ru|To5  ttadcns  arabicu  tradit  oiofcojidcarreubarbarodararrc/ 
medio  aduerfua  oca'cgritudirapj?  fentaneo-.raconia  vocat  TPtini'. 
Ifleq5r3mcta  pz^ciofamuncrabenignateUus  parccauareqj  mini>' 
flrat.fcd  affatis  -z largitcr  t)iiTundit:vnde  llrucs  ingeics  mercea  i«f 
fabiles  niercarojib^  fuggerat.  £erikrc  arbojcs  plurim?  vircfcut:lanf 
gerc  frodefcut.'ftragulozii  cfomentoj?  vribu9putile9.2marie  berbc 
multc  fimiles  capitis  eofillovtiif  incolcfunesvnde^ptrabpf  multo 
Our3bilio?e9:c3napis  tefiozes,  £>do:arf  ffluc  paflri5:plurim3  icogni 
tamo  ate  vifaferebdf.Jn  fiimaoia  eapgtiixellurefporeedercagrc 
nia  til  qu?  abudarci  J63d3luppa  csnsballof  fupza  cdocuimus.  I^ac 
mitipie  bifpani  reddcc  oifciplina  feminadiadbibttid  colonic:  vi\M9 
uddaciie'.q  terra  agitet.'qfarculis  findat:arati6e:racati6e;oonientc3 
cjrcitcr:?  f\  ccliidulgetiaftercojatoe  no  firop^.tlrbaqn^pulcberrinia 
fjctitaf :  poa^  iagiii  ifignis  pifcib^abudat  mollilTimi  fapoa's:  9  a  medf 
CIS  p2f  guffati  cgrotis  ad  ralitudine  miftraf.iCapiunf  z  alij  vafli  cot 
poMs.'bouis  magnitadic.'qaos ablcinspedib^oeuojatrrapojis  vitulC 
nt:  ft  guDaueris  alia  oimirres  pifciu  efculeta.^ella  ifula  nfi  vocat:  ca 
ciuitati  Jfabelle  nomcocderlt.Bfcca  fit^pmoditate^cflibenignJta 
I  e  c^teras  ateeatrad  pauculoa  anos  pptofa  erit.'colonis  frcqucs  t  ceic 
biis  fdificijs  abfolutis:  muris  magnificcrejrtrucris  cij  quis  bifpanicap 
ptedet  ciaitate.io  oidte  oom^oifponnf  furgot  m?nia:rt  pulcbji'tudi 
nc  ribiricolis  fctu?  fit  pjcHitura  reccpracula  lata  via  c):amuflT5  ott 
eta  hicdia  ciuitatc  oiuidit.'qua  mojcalif  mftf  p  rrafaerfu5  fecit  i  lat': 
arce  tnagniftca^pugnaculo  ardao  exurgcte  i  Iitt02e.1p>jefecti  palatia 
r^gia  voc^t:  ce  fawji  fit  aliqn  fnuctc  oco:  q  tot  bono:u  opifex  l^rgitos 
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i  oprimus:  vt  regcs  €  gadibiispjofari  inm  beata  regna  penefrenR 
ldng€  parta  vietozia  fuaa  infulas  vifuri.^bi  nobile  tcmplu  cddito  eft 
oonia  o^kntii «  muncribus  refma;qu?  ^fabcUa  rcginain  Def  ml 
tu  tranfmifu  ab  bifpania.  Boc  cnim  pioaina^  caput  far uru  e(Te  lla/ 
tuut.l^uc  ad  nouam  cinimc  in^oledam  mulri  ex  bifpanis  viri  nobiV 
lea  tranftere.^ntcr  quoa  Oieda  «  Sozbolan^ingenio  clari:p2udc> 
tcs  reru  multaru  experiemiaABos  pzefmus  fozte  in  fab^oza  mifit  t^ 
ccrtoza  cii  expedite  comitaru: qui  ad  T^ege  Saba  ^tedcret  (vt  ab  in/ 
die  accepcrarj  pzediuite  no  longis  itincribus  oiftamcXurifcros  fa/ 
beos  cos  effc  recepm  c:quos  biftd2ie  noftratu  oecarant:  2  peregrinC 
referutan3le9.3iUud  cnim  ia  tritu.lKegcs  a  faba  vewierauriic  tbns 
oefcrenrcs:  quibus  infula  fearer  vberri5:  c  abiJdateopiofe.Sabcidm 
Dinfl'imi  funt  ffluam  ferrilirare  odozifcra  aurimetallis:  agrozum  ti/ 
guis  fluminib^:  mclh'a  ccrcq5  jpac.m.Qam  buc  inredif  ozeda  pages 
ptrafies;ab  indis  vicaritn  bofpiralirer  inuiraftvtpore  qui  via  ooceret 
ad  regem  ftdelius:  z  quf  babebanr  efui^fferrer  libetius.  TPagojum 
pzincipes  caciques 3ppel!3t(.ZDeducrufq5  ab  indis  ad  auri  cuniculos 
c  Diuires  arenas:quc  ad  cctum  t  i>ece  miliaria  fecclTeranr:  flumina 
ibi  niolrar riuos  fup23.):j:iiij.ofiendir.oictu  mirabile c audiru  increV 
dibile  tarn  bestis  ootibus  vbere  regioric-Suru  legitur  excauara  riui 
margine.repente  enfm  aqua  ebuUies  emergi'f :  pzimu  fcaturir  turbid 
di02:  poll  paurillu  niroze  reccpro  grana  aureaquc  infundo  grauioia 
refidet  padunf  limpidi'.'Ojacbmc  auref  poderisrmaiojaminozauc: 
e  quibus  Oieda  ipfe  coUegt plurima,  ^'I'^'J  pnkberrimu  quod  kri/ 
bcrei?udnilTetmemric)cfidcfuifler  acceptum:  perculTo  elauafajco: 
qd  moti  adiacet:p:orilij fle  magna  auri  quatitarereffulfilTe  vndiqj  au 
rcas  fcintilla8:ftdg02eienarrabili.Oneratus  Oiedaauro  mnlto  fca 
cnriginis  bem'gnitate:ftupidu8  ga5aru  magniru3[ine:0omuitioheni 
parar  ad  pzefectu  cii  nncijs  felidonVrSoibolano  focio  cii  manu  bi/ 
fpano?z  ad  rege-cuius  caufa  oifccflTerar  alacrius  pzogredietc.  ^0  Do 
fld  ilium  afleucratius  fertinat:  fliiuio  ingcntialiquarifper  retardamr: 
qui  bilp  anie  tago  oin'oi:  bibero  porenn'oz  in  nauigabilis  fere  vide^ 
batur.  Bunc  cum  tranarenon  polTet  pzcualido  tozjentis  impe> 
cu  .'accurrerc'indojum  greges  vndiq5  ey  vUerioa  ripa  aujaUum 
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famfliarifcr  pollicm«8.X2 n a  C c  re  follfdri: vad a  in duanr:  Was  cdfo^ 
cent; ft9tiq5  ouag  nauicnias  imirrunr  validioics. £xcipitur  i5o:boia 
mis  altcra.'fitinmo  cii  oiTcnmme.'rratecrii  logo:  xouexc  vebemetioie, 
jQu?  omnia  birpanavirmsconccpfurou  parrif  imperionudei  <ppa/^ 
gandoXonieamaltericomirmtrranruebiiduj.'OucctisauxUianbua 
indiBCircunatantibus.'cf mba  qua  bifpani  gdtabdrur  fublhnetibus. 
ZTratmofluminemiilrigbonojiDus  bondfari:abindi8  beniuoleti' 
beduciimr  per  caciquos  atTabilcs  agetesirer.niarica  illis  offcremi^ 
bua:eifdepeniti}sexbiIarari3:nibilporiu3ribifuturuindicai)nb9.q^ 
(i  ealoca  ab  biTpanis  babstari  atq5  excoli  vidnitXiirnqy  beauri  cu 
niculis:oeq5  argen  02igie  niirada  narraflentrfojte a quoda  caciquo 
ad  amiHcims  oeducunmt  ."vjUs  faber  quidam  aurii  in  b:acfeas  minuy 
liffimas  tenuabat.iapis  cnij  teres cas  evcipiebat:poIiti|Tinio  mar/ 
gi'ne  cofpicuus.Oiademaru  i!le  mtrraruqj  eximfter  periiusf  bis  e  ni5 
ad  capitis  lururiam  iodo2u  inirliercs  vtuntur  'pzegradc  ibi  lamina 
ixcudif  renuilTime.quc  ciiiufuis  vc\  robuflKTimi  bominis  vires  gella 
faTaperarrer.lPolIicirusauranapjodcrc.'eoferecepcreiion  pjocul 
a  cafula  qua  opfeincolebat;vbi  quatruoz  fpectatur  flumina.'arenas 
aureasroluentia. I^iccnim  longevberius^ab  Ozedafueratpper 
mmraurea  grana  fcaruriebanr:  02acbmaru5  ouarii  aurirpondere  ar 
Senteaplurimamicabanr  in  (undo. Quod  (umc^lif^Ucitateacciderc 
cXirtimo:tiun  auri yilirare.Suri  eni5  argctiqj  vfus  apud  eos  rarilTi/ 
inu8;metalliafiiuctiap2ftii4  minucterinoiadematu  em's  folii  z  mitra 
TU  bclifias  tranfeont.flDojes  ilU's  placabiks.'omnia  pmunia;auari> 
tig  riulla  fufpiriorno  illnd  flagiriofum:boc  meum  boc  fuu5.n6  aliem 
flppetiru8:n6  babedicupiditas  liuozepwpulfaroadc  animus.'oibus 
mutua  bcniuoIctiarparfidcs^obreruantia.'Radicibugvefcunf  qu? 
Kapis  fimillimc.'iacfo  femine  nulla  ciiUura  fpote  .pucnuit.'  iQOiilie/' 
res  benign^'  placidc  z  igcnio  faoTes.Qti  edocueris  accipiiit  fubito:tc 
ncrqj  ftdelircr.  Saluratione  beat?  virgis  a  nfis  edoct^  ado:at  fuppli 
cirer.jQuib^iingua.pmpta  z  erpolita.Kibil  mortraueris q6  no  fiinif 
limu  elTinjrennt. 'Dolupfatil)^  z  pelitijs  vacat  plurimo.Copotanoes 
illis  ?  iaatiocsaflTidureai  aquaj  potcr  nullo  rini  vfu.  DozmiPt  Ucto, 
babafino  aoi  cucurbitino;qui  pcfilisorcijaaif,  tJnica  Alia  ea  vola/ 
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praab? folc Dditic.  CSpamra  foi:fs m'lrifice  apiant:oblcaan(exi 
mie-.vt  virabillteOunoneripofn'nt.ad  quas  pertracrandaspulfan/ 
dafqj  bo2isferccortnui3  3U!diu3accedur.£ojpo:a  cogructfam  mc> 
b202um  occojeqj funm  rennctcoloic furrulTo. Ungues illi's  dcgan 
t'cs  -r  poliri: candet  Def es  vt  cbur: ocalt ccfi) :  macularu  variccatc :  ni/ 
gn'cans  capillus  lenia  fcilfcet  2  0emilTu8:p2elTv' capirc:lTontelata:ra 
ritudine  pil02um  (lerilis  barba:  viuunt  ad  p20U£aio2e  cmr.  Decree 
pitis  rara  cani'des.£)Bulienb9eadefo2ma  arq5C02pisflatura:pi2me 
ti9  fc  coId2anc  t  vnguetisfucat  lururiofius.flK^cdicaiTiciigenus  rer> 
ra  e  qu?  in  infula  p20uenit.  mbji'ca  bac  pursn^-.comune  illud  fomc/ 
tarn  oib''.  £o  medicamero  02a  illinita  fx  longe  fpcctaneristcructa  oiV 
jrcrisoireptacure.^Jf^anefubDilucuIiifluminc  p20>.iino.*  n'uoli'mpiy 
do  feabluijtoecaerr^nccrtu  religioean  mudinV  gratia. i3e(lii  mol> 
licul?:morioiieIarciutiIe:ludutcu  norfn'9:p:ocanturlibenuo:modo 
nihil mrpiugrractctnr:  ofFendunc  enim  riiocisaburaris.Saliunrirt 
bucferme  modij. IPlurim? fimul qiiibus Diadcmara c ming  ci ines 
vincianv.cx  vno  perfoltjiic  liinite:  toluto  modo:  modo  grelTu  fegnio/' 
re.Zaminf  qu? oigitis geflaiuur  iplicirf  inuicc pcrcuir^: nott  in iocd 
dumctunttinnitii.2ldquo2Ufonitu  vocenonoifparicaiimnonin/' 
fuaui  in  mollicic  oeco2?:  fieribus  tozruolig.'ejconam  z  cncruc  falrario 
nc  explicanr:  o:dine  pulcberrimo:  neru  inrerdu  van'o  arq5  inexpUca 
bili: nulla realijsp2Cfercre:cu5omniu  qui fpecranradmirationc.  In 
(a  oebaccbarc  pemlanriug  t  fatigar?  p20canus:  cquis  greiTib^  acele/ 
tantea:vocccditac6tinuaram'abfoluutralt3tione.lt5ccvbiJ5o2bola 
|iu8  erpl02auii  fingulaino  Oiutius:  tarn  bona5fo2tuna  oifferens-.ver 
(0 itineve quoad rege S3beo2ii feftinabat: elTicaci cdcritare pedc  re« 
miitad  P2^fectu  vduti£J^ercurtu8opulctt02:indicacuru9  qaeocau 
ri  flucnb^  oculis  cxccpcrart  oiuitias  enarraturus  idlimabiles.  Qui/ 
busacceprie:  pzffectus  ejrbilararus  oeo%primomaxinioimp2imis 
redditgrarias:  morauriparrem  viritim  infaos  oiuidit:  quostot 
bono2U  repert02e9  babuit:  quos  focios  labo2uin  terra  manq5  fiddi'^ 
fibiadiunrerar.Ouo2a opera  birpano2uregnaaugu(Tc  aucta  :  rcrr? 
icognirf  ocp:cbere:inumerabiles  geres  rcceprf  qu?  ad  auRru  princV 
barej:time:vltr3  cquat02i9meta8  cfigniferi  feruo2C8:ppli  recognftt 
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gresarim  fparfi  fine  lege:  quf  ad  cbjifH  religione bjcui  traducffltur, 
iQuare  oe  rebus  omnibus c  tain  pzcclarc  geftis  p:?fectu8resesmo/' 
net:cumra  bean's  nunci|9  cbaraucllas.xij.iemitfic  in  bifpaniasrinte 
iu9  ille  ciuitati  c%  rrucdc.'in^nibus  cdificandis  incnmbens  foUicirius: 
inira  indozunx  muUitudinequotidieinJfabellam  noaam  ciuitatc 
£6flocre:quibiTpani9sratulate3;olTici|monamcntacbono2e3iUis 
propcoiuinoscxbibeni./If^aguafane  acqs  ingens  fiColdbi  p:f fecn 
laus:qui_clsiTein  pn'mus  nortro  cuo  in  indkn  oceanu  oeduxit.fl^a/^ 
102  ■Regiim  excellenrium  gloria ;quo2um imperio  bf c  gcruntur.iSui 
fidei  cbziftianc  incubenres;vict02ia  memc>jabili:tropbco  incxplicabiV 
ICbiTpanias  p:irno:  quop  patria  eft.'ejpufgarui  fuperbilTimo  £>rana 
te  "Kcge  pulfo;Setbicc  parte  opulenrioze  iam  p:ide  occupante:  "^n/ 
d^oo  item  ex  bis  terris  quibus  lateiperitant  logfoifcreueruni;  fug> 
fliciofos  omnis  radiciius  extinjcerunnfiunc  ad  cognofcenda  ozietia 
littoza  ad  amplificadam  cbzirti  religionc  cbziflianiiTimi  "Reges  p:o/ 
pcnfmsincendunr. 
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ftirclIcfi«p?udcfiiTiniovfro  Oomfno  iflpboforaoallartf  furecoful/ 
to  oifcmflTimo  vkccancdlario  rfgio  oigmniino  fitcolaus  Scyllaaua 

Urn  me  tibi  viro  p«marfo  ?  cwellcti  i'apjidc  ira  Of  no 
um'srvt  ftudia  mcteq5"oc5  iperio  tuo  rcligiofi'  fubdi/* 
£  dcriy.ex  Bifpamj  3  cu  in  Siciliaipatriafeninarermox: 
pbtlofopbicc  mcdicie  fladioicifalpma  gymnafia  trs 
flatus.yij.anos'lPapi^  verfarcr  iter  tonus  5tali^  pbf 
lofopbosilldrtrcs:  c^ln  noanimu5  mutafTe  mecomperulfliiqua  oni 
imago  mibi  cximooccidit  pmo2e:nurqu3  tuc  mahfuetudis  veffigia 
biuturnitasvlla  0ekuit:it9  cordis  ftbzismemozabile  nomen  run  ra/ 
dicitue  ibefcrat.Hlijsrcgiona  pmuraricnoua  loco^a  admiratio:pc 
regrirtarionc  oiurina  memo^ia  adimit  ruo|?.  \Bie  pcozdin  i  amo:^  fri/- 
gefcerc:cq6idigniu3rccciiufamiU'3riuc6mmio:vefcrc9  amiciaio 
D€labutur.£goc6tra:quo  logi''  i  gegrinas,  naiiones  longa  viaz^iter 
cupcdine  fum  ^grelTua:  eo  tenaci'oj  fact^:  no  modo  ptetace  i  te  inea 
itcgracuiTodiui:  vcj2  abfcntis  oefideriorquomdie  afleueranus  aojri. 
Ouo  facfu  e  vt  en  tui  vidcdi  cupidine  marime  flagrare  qiTi  adire  tor 
balen'fllmfs  bis  teponb''  oencgaf :  fcn'pta  falte  nollra  iu  (Ti  rua  facra^ 
tiflima  limina  cotigere.Scapies  igif  que  nuprime  De  ifuUs  mdie  re 
cognitis  fub  aufpicijs  regu  iuictijTimozu:  i  latino  cu  vertere: coidarti 
fimo  ludouico  SfoHic  mediolanefium  Duel iclyto  oedicaucra.Jfn 
quibue  fi  quid  ppera  cn^rratiitant  oictu  circucifi^ftierir:  id  no  a  no 
bie  picoaricatu  cxiflimabis.^ndicis  illud  vidurno  noflrii  Ixiit  flagt/ 
ria»Ifla  pj'eter  ea  qu?  accepi:  qu^  qj  audiai:  pmurare  aligd  aut  adde> 
re  no  fum  auft»8.£a  illud  majfime  i  pzieipio  me  foUicitaiTet  £olubo 
claffis  regi?  pfecta  ex  £a!i  vjbc  oza  foluifle  i  idsco  oceanii:  no  nullia 
c  gadibus  oifcelTum  alfirmaribue.  jCu  fiquid  tcmere  fcr/ptu  oflfen^ 
derisoeleiobfcuritatilumeadde:  liqd  vagati^ lujniriauerit  ccbibe: 
rmbzl  3flFer;lim9  tua  qua  ejcaeriflima  noui:ioibu8  vrere.5f3  ^nim  z 
me  magno  onere  rubeluaQerid:^  te  pofteris  cofuIuifTe  no  penitebir* 
UaUexp3pla3dibu80ccembfibKd.i^ccccl?nc]C]ciiij» 
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CONCERNING  THE  ISLANDS  LATELY  DISCOVERED 

"The  introductory  address  of  Nicolb  Syllacio,  Doctor  of  Arts  and 
Medicine  and  Lecturer  or  Philosopher  at  Pavia,  to  the  most  wise  Ludovico 
Maria  Sforza  of  Angleria  and  Seventh  Duke  of  Milan,  concerning  the  islands 
lately  discovered  in  the  Southern  and  Indian  Seas  under  the  auspices  of 
the  invincible  Sovereigns  of  Spain. 

"Knowing  that  you  observe  from  afar  with  more  penetrating  glance 
than  Lynceus,  with  clearer  vision  than  the  many-eyed  Argus,  and  with 
consummate  forecast,  not  only  what  occurs  in  Italy  and  in  our  own  sea, 
and,  as  it  were,  from  a  watch-tower  (as  becomes  a  good  shepherd),  direct 
your  view  attentively  to  every  object,  but  that  you  endeavour  to  extend 
the  prying  glance  of  your  eyes  and  the  keen  search  of  your  mind  to  the  vast 
regions  of  the  entire  globe,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  me,  that  you,  whose 
mind  thus  embraces  in  its  grasp  the  widest  lands  and  seas,  should  know 
early  before  all  others,  what  empires  Ferdinand,  the  potent  King  of  the 
Spains,  has  lately,  with  propitious  auguries,  acquired  for  himself  from 
races  of  men  hitherto  unknown.  For  this  Prince,  starting  from  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  and,  after  Hercules's  example,  reducing  to  submission  the  bar- 
barous tribes  of  Africa,  annexes  the  unknown  Ethiopians  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Spains;  and  subjects  the  whole  East  to  his  sceptre  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian Faith. 

"From  these  events  you  will  readily  discover,  that  some  geographers 
(men,  I  admit,  of  noble  parts  and  high  reputation,  in  whose  pursuits,  too, 
you  take  a  deep  interest,  influenced  by  the  counsels  of  Ambrosio  Rosato, 
the  celebrated  physician  and  distinguished  astronomer,  who,  for  his  ser- 
vices in  this  respect,  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  honours)  have  not 
shown  much  diligence  in  their  researches  in  reference  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
For  these  writers  have  again  and  again  asserted,  that  this  vast  ocean  is 
inclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  continent:  whereas  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  in 
our  age,  under  the  more  favourable  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns, 
voyages'  have  been  made  beyond  the  supposed  bounds  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  the  borders  of  lower  Ethiopia  have  been  explored,  the  nations  of 
India  rediscovered,  the  happy  isles  of  Arabia,  which  are  to  be  seen  scattered 
over  the  Indian  Ocean,  found  out.     Hanno,  also,  long  ago  gave  a  written 
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account  of  a  similar  voyage  made  by  him  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Carthaginian  power,  in  which,  setting  out  from  Cadiz,  he  penetrated  to  the 
extreme  borders  of  Arabia. 

"Though  this  narrative,  which  I  offer  to  you,  cannot  but  prove  accept- 
able on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  matters  treated  in  it,  this  circum- 
stance, I  know,  will  especially  recommend  it  to  you,  namely,  that  you  wish 
success  to  the  glory  and  to  the  greatness  of  Spain,  that  you  have  always 
equally  admired  the  majesty  and  the  religious  character  of  her  most  Chris- 
tian Sovereigns. 

"You  will  extend  indulgence  to  the  writer,  if  what  regards  the  bounds 
and  the  extent  of  the  islands  and  other  particulars  are  not  explained  by 
him  with  greater  fulness  and  exactitude.  It  was  by  no  means  becoming, 
for  one  ignorant  of  the  ground  on  which  he  was  treading,  to  wander  from 
the  beaten  paths.  My  materials  are  drawn  from  letters  written  to  me  in 
his  native  tongue  by  Guillermo  Coma,  an  illustrious  Spaniard,  while  I  was 
sojourning  with  Johannes  Antonius  Birreta,  a  highly  respectable  citizen  of 
your  own  Pavia.  These  I  immediately  translated  into  Latin,  in  the  terse 
unartificial  manner  of  Lucian's  narrative. 

"Perhaps  I  am  guilty  of  more  than  Sicilian  impertinence  in  thus  pre- 
sumptuously obtruding  this  narrative  on  your  notice.  But  to  whom  could 
I  present  it  more  appropriately  than  to  you,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  globe  especially  pertains:  and  who  (for  I  may  subjoin  this 
as  an  additional  excuse  for  my  presumption)  are  accustomed  to  think  my 
trifles  worthy  of  some  consideration? 

"Let  it  suffice  that  in  this  voyage  the  islands  have  been  discovered,  a 
knowledge  obtained  of  the  climate,  some  of  the  harbours  cursorily  exam- 
ined. Afterwards,  when  the  navigators  on  their  return  shall  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  survey  the  gulfs  and  explore  the  interior  regions,  I  will  take 
pains  to  add  to  the  accounts  left  by  the  ancients,  what  has  been  handed 
down  from  our  forefathers  concerning  the  ferocity  of  the  multiform  tribes, 
their  manners,  their  laws,  and  their  various  modes  of  life;  all  which  Augus- 
tine, Bishop  of  Hippo,  the  champion  of  our  religion,  and  a  native  of  Africa, 
observed  with  his  own  eyes,  and  recorded  in  the  book  entitled  Sermons  to 
the  Eremites. 

"Farewell,  most  illustrious  of  Princes. 

"Given  at  Pavia,  13  December,  1494." 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATELY  DISCOVERED  ISLANDS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  INDIAN 

OCEAN  ' 

"Columbus,  commander  of  the  royal  fleet  (the  Spaniards  call  him 
Admiral,)  set  out  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  East,  accompanied  by  a  chosen 

'  As  the  following  translation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Mulligan,  A.M.,  for  the 
late  James  Lenox,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  use  it  here.  In  a  few  instances  only 
have  we  departed  from  it. 
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body  of  soldiers,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1493.  with  a  favourable  wind.  His  place  of  departure  was  the  celebrated 
port  of  Cadiz,  a  noble  city  of  Andalusia,  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
where  the  Atlantic  Ocean  bursts  violently  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In 
this  port  a  squadron  of  larger  and  smaller  ships  equipped  for  speed  was 
collected.  Among  these  were  many  hght  vessels  which  they  call  Cantab- 
rian  barks.  The  timbers  of  these  were  for  the  most  part  fastened  with 
wooden  pins,  lest  the  weight  of  the  iron  should  diminish  their  velocity. 
There  were  also  many  caravels;  these  also  are  small  vessels,  but  built 
strong  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  long  voyages  and  tempestuous  seas.  Besides 
these  there  were  also  vessels  specially  prepared  to  explore  the  islands  of  the 
Indians. 

"Already  the  reHgious  rites  usual  on  such  occasions  were  performed  by 
the  sailors;  the  last  embraces  were  given  by  those  setting  out  on  the  voy- 
age; the  ships  were  hung  with  tapestry;  streamers  were  displayed  en- 
twined with  the  ropes;  the  royal  standard  decorated  the  sterns  on  all 
sides.  The  pipers  and  harpers  held  in  mute  astonishment  the  Nereids  and 
even  the  sirens  themselves  with  their  sweet  modulations.  The  shores  re- 
echoed the  clang  of  the  trumpets  and  the  braying  of  the  clarions,  and  the 
deep  waves  resounded  with  the  reports  of  the  cannon. 

"Some  Venetian  galleys,  which  had  been  pursuing  their  commerce  in 
the  British  seas,  and  had  accidentally  turned  into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz, 
emulating  the  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  joined  with  equal  zeal  and  earnestness 
in  the  cheers  of  the  sailors;  imploring  blessings  [according  to  custom]  on 
the  ships  setting  sail  for  the  Indies. 

"When  Aurora,  resplendent  with  her  bright  trappings,  ushered  in  the 
next  morning,  they  sailed  with  gentle  breezes  for  the  Canaries,  with  five 
large  ships  and  twelve  caravels  which  had  had  experience  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  the  year  before.  It  is  known  that  the  Canaries  were  discovered  some 
time  ago  by  mariners  in  attempting  to  proceed  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On 
the  seventh  of  October,  the  darkness  which  hung  over  the  sea  being  dis- 
pelled, Lanzarota,  and  at  the  same  time  Forteventura,  which  the  Latins 
call,  not  inappropriately,  Bonafortuna,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
These  islands  have  a  bountiful  soil,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  free  from  every- 
thing that  is  noxious,  except  the  nuisance  of  ravens,  which  so  infest  them 
that  merchant  ships  are  prevented  from  visiting  them.  The  loss  arising 
from  this  is  so  great,  that  a  most  stringent  law  has  been  enacted  in  order 
to  abate  the  depredations  of  these  birds.  Each  colonist  is  compelled  by 
this  law  to  bring  annually  to  the  magistrate  one  hundred  ravens'  heads. 
Whoever  fails  to  obey  this  injunction  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine. 

"They  next  arrived  at  the  Grand  Canary,  which  Pliny  says  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  great  size  of  the  dogs  found  in  it.  Here  they 
stopped  for  a  day  and  purchased  liberally  whatever  seemed  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  fleet.  They  laid  in  a  large  supply  of  sugar,  a  commodity 
which  the  Canaries  produce  abundantly.  That  which  was  formerly  brought 
from  Arabia  and  India,  collected  in  reeds  in  the  same  manner  as  gums,  is 
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white  and  brittle.  Many  of  the  physicians  call  it  Indian  salt.  Colonies 
were  planted  in  the  Canaries  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns; 
and  whatever  was  needed  to  give  lustre  to  the  province  was  industriously 
provided.  A  bishop  is  found  there  to  dispense  hospitality,  a  venerable 
cathedral  attracts  notice,  a  convent  of  Fratres  Minores,  distinguished  for 
piety,  and  occupying  a  structure  approaching  to  elegance.  Already  these 
islands  have  become  the  resort  of  enterprising  merchants,  carrying  their 
commerce  to  many  shores,  of  industrious  artificers  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
a  numerous  population.  Although  these  islands,  situated  westward  and 
under  a  southern  sun,  as  Juba  has  informed  us  in  those  writings  left  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  the  Southern  Sea,  may  be  reckoned  Fortunate,  they 
are  nevertheless  infested  by  vast  numbers  of  conies,  which  devour  every- 
where the  grain  and  green  crops.  In  ancient  times,  as  M.  Varro  writes,  a 
walled  town  in  Spain  was  undermined  by  these  animals,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Belearic  Isles  almost  ruined,  if  the  speedy  assistance  of  the 
Roman  people  had  not  relieved  them.  The  conies  issue  out  in  such  num- 
bers to  destroy  the  growing  crops,  that  the  annual  production  would 
scarcely  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  grain,  if  this  formidable  pest  could  not 
be  driven  off.  Seven  men,  to  whom  this  business  is  given  in  charge  by 
turns  in  the  several  districts,  do  nothing  else  the  whole  day  except  to  hunt 
the  conies,  of  which  they  are  expected  to  kill  a  thousand  every  eight 
days. 

"On  the  next  day  they  directed  their  course  to  the  island  of  Gomera, 
which  is  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  huntress  Bovedella,  a  woman  of 
great  ability.  On  their  way  they  passed  Tenerife,  which  glories  in  the  rule 
of  nine  chiefs.  The  unsubjected  Canarians  occupy  this  island:  a  race  of 
men  without  law,  without  any  clothing;  but  possessing  intrepid  courage, 
and  strength  equal  to  their  daring.  Hence  they  have  never  been  sub- 
jected to  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards.  A  lofty  mountain  overlooks  Tene- 
rife. It  raises  its  summit  above  the  clouds  and  our  dense  foggy  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  said  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  It  is  situated 
half  way  between  the  Grand  Canary  and  Gomera,  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  both.  Other  Canarians  also  inhabit  the  wild  regions  extending  from 
Mount  Atlas  through  the  sands  of  Lybia — places  covered  with  black  dust 
and  filled  with  serpents  and  elephants.  They  are  called  Canarians,  be- 
cause they  eat  in  common  with  the  dogs,  sharing  with  them  the  carcasses 
of  the  wild  animals  which  afford  them  sustenance.  By  other  Canarians 
occupying  j^thiopia  a  sort  of  sacred  food  is  set  apart  for  dogs  in  the  city 
of  Cynopolis,  in  which  also  divine  honours  are  paid  to  Anubis. 

"They  remained  nearly  six  days  in  Gomera  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
in  provisions  and  water,  and  then  with  a  fair  wind  set  sail  for  the  islands 
of  the  Indians.  On  the  thirteenth  of  October  they  reached  the  shores  of 
Ferro  with  favouring  breezes  and  a  tranquil  sea.  A  phenomenon  which 
excites  the  wonder  of  the  spectator  occurs  here,  of  which  some  description 
will  not  fail  to  amuse  the  reader.  The  island  is  destitute  of  water,  having 
neither  springs  nor  running  streams.     It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured 
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from  this  that  it  is  that  Ombrios,  of  which  PHny  makes  mention  in  the 
sixth  book  of  his  Natural  History.  On  an  elevated  ridge  there  is  a  tree  of 
immense  size,  thickly  covered  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  laurel,  spreading 
its  ever  verdant  boughs,  abundantly  sprinkled  with  the  morning  dew.  The 
water  which  trickles  down  in  drops  is  received  by  a  conduit  in  a  reservoir 
around  the  dew-covered  tree.  There  is  no  other  water  in  Ferro,  except 
that  which  is  collected  from  the  tree.  Nor  will  you  much  wonder  at  this 
or  think  it  incredible,  since  Bonavista,  which  is  not  far  distant  from  Ferro, 
is  destitute  of  several  kinds  of  food.  It  produces  neither  rice,  nor  miUet, 
nor  wheat.  It  abounds  only  in  animals,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
subsist  wholly  on  flesh.  The  same  food  is  given  to  the  beasts  of  burden,  to 
hens  and  other  poultry  fed  for  the  table.  They  feed  upon  the  flesh  raw, 
and  often  while  it  is  covered  with  its  own  blood. 

"On  the  27th  of  October,  while  they  were  saiUng  through  the  South- 
ern seas,  the  wind  rose  to  a  terrible  gale,  the  billows  swehed  on  high,  thick 
darkness  covered  all  things,  gloomy  night  brooded  on  the  deep,  save  where 
the  lightnings  flashed  and  the  thunders  roared.  Nothing  can  be  more 
perilous,  nothing  more  dismal  than  shipwreck  under  such  circumstances; 
the  havoc  of  the  skies  superadded  to  the  boisterous  storms  of  the  deep, 
rains  pouring  down,  water  in  large  quantities  beating  into  the  ships.  Their 
yards  were  broken,  their  sails  torn,  their  ropes  snapped  asunder,  the  tim- 
bers creaked,  the  decks  were  floating  with  brine,  some  ships  hung  suspended 
on  the  summits  of  the  waves,  while  to  others  the  yawning  flood  disclosed 
the  bottom  between  the  billows.  There  each  individual,  trying  to  show 
how  much  he  excelled  in  bodily  or  in  mental  energy,  put  forth  his  whole 
strength.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  could  steer  the  ships, 
hold  fast  to  the  stays,  keep  the  vessels  from  dashing  against  one  another, 
which  could  scarcely  be  discovered  one  from  on  board  the  other,  on  ac- 
count of  the  waves  of  mountain  size  which  often  rose  between  them.  At 
length,  God,  whom  they  had  incessantly  supplicated  with  vows  and  piously 
implored  with  tears,  came  to  their  assistance.  Whatever  may  be  assigned 
as  the  cause,  whether  the  sons  of  Leda,  as  the  Greeks  believed — the  twin 
brothers  propitious  to  those  who  navigate  the  deep; — or  blazing  vapours 
carried  aloft,  which  disperse  the  thick  darkness  of  the  storm,  as  the  natural 
philosophers  assert;  or,  as  I  think,  more  in  accordance  with  Christian 
notions,  a  certain  Saint  Elmo,  the  guardian  of  those  encountering  ship- 
wreck, presents  himself  in  answer  to  the  supplications  of  the  sailors;  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  two  lights  shone  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  on 
the  topmasts  of  the  Admiral's  ship.  Forthwith  the  tempest  began  to 
abate,  the  sea  to  remit  its  fury,  the  waves  their  violence,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  became  as  smooth  as  polished  marble.  When  the  clouds  were 
dispelled  and  the  morning  sun  arose,  those  who  were  most  sharp-sighted 
made  long  continued  efforts  to  descry  land,  earnestly  longing  once  more 
to  get  on  shore;  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had,  as 
it  were,  emerged  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  been  rescued  from  the 
jaws  of  the  marine  monsters.     At  last,  those  who  were  on  the  look-out  in 
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the  tops  of  the  Admiral's  ship  announced  the  sight  of  land;  next,  that  they 
saw  the  summits  of  mountains;  soon  after,  the  verdure  of  the  woods;  and, 
presently  after,  seven  islands  came  fully  in  view,  which  had  not  been  dis- 
covered in  the  former  voyage.  Then  all  hearts  were  cheered.  Unmind- 
ful of  the  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck  which  they  had  escaped,  they 
returned  thanks  to  God,  devoutly  engaging  in  acts  of  worship.  At  what 
country  they  had  arrived,  or  in  what  part  of  the  ocean  they  were,  few  of 
them  could  determine.  The  Admiral,  however,  was  in  no  doubt  about 
this. 

"To  the  sun  and  to  the  severity  of  their  calamities  this  aggravation 
was  added,  that  the  water  on  board  was  entirely  exhausted.  This  had  hap 
pened  partly  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  voyage,  and  partly 
through  the  liberality  with  which  the  Admiral  had  lately  distributed  the 
water.  For  he,  having  had  some  experience  of  the  regions,  and  sagaciously 
conjecturing  in  what  place  and  under  what  part  of  the  heavens  these  seven 
islands  were  situated,  by  way  of  cheering  his  followers,  promised  that  they 
should  see  the  new  world  in  the  space  of  three  days  at  most,  assuring  them 
that  they  should  find  peaceful  shores,  limpid  streams,  and  fountains  clear 
as  crystal.  For  this  reason  he  had  distributed  nearly  all  the  water  among 
them  with  large  measure,  filling  vessels  more  capacious  than  usual  for  each 
man.  You  might  compare  him  to  Moses  encouraging  the  thirsty  armies 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  arid  sands  of  the  wilderness.  The  hopes  which  he 
had  thus  encouraged  did  not  disappoint  his  companions,  and  this  circum- 
stance increased  their  admiration  of  their  leader. 

"These  islands  are  under  the  rule  of  the  Cannibals.'  This  barbarous 
and  indomitable  race  feeds  on  human  flesh.  I  might  with  propriety  call 
them  anthropophagi.  They  wage  incessant  war  against  the  effeminate  and 
timid  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  human  flesh.  This  is  the  booty 
which  they  seek,  this  is  the  game  for  which  they  hunt.  They  prey  upon 
the  Indians,  assailing  them  with  savage  ferocity.  They  devour  these  un- 
warlike  tribes,  but  abstain  from  eating  their  own  people,  sparing  all  Canni- 
bals.    This  we  shall  show  more  clearly  hereafter. 

"The  first  of  these  islands  toward  the  south  is  somewhat  elevated,  and 
is  conspicuous  for  the  beauty  and  verdure  of  its  mountains.  Trees  grow 
thick  down  to  the  shores,  so  that  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  Thessalian 
Tempe.  They  named  this  island  Dominica,  in  honour  of  the  day  on  which 
it  was  discovered.  Leaving  this  they  proceeded  to  Marivolante,  to  which, 
being  next  to  Dominica,  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Admiral's  ship.  Of 
this  they  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  with  the 
usual  ceremonies;  and  in  token  of  this  transaction  they  erected  the  cross 
of  the  Saviour.  With  reinvigorated  strength,  they  took  their  departure 
before  morning  dawned,  and  reached  a  third  island  distant  forty  miles  from 

'  Dr.  Mulligan  persistently  calls  the  Canaballi,  Caribs.  This  is  the  first  instance 
in  a  printed  form  of  the  use  of  this  word.  Peter  Martyr,  as  we  have  seen,  used  it 
first,  but  his  letter  did  not  publicly  appear  until  it  was  surreptitiously  printed  as  the 
Libretto  at  Venice  in  1504. 
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Marivolante.  This  held  the  sailors  in  deeper  admiration,  being  far  super- 
ior to  the  others,  distinguished  by  extensive  plains  and  mountains  of  sur- 
passing beauty. 

"One  very  striking  and  beautiful  object  here  discovered  deserves 
special  notice.  A  large  river  bursts  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which, 
dividing  into  many  streams  and  rapid  torrents,  flows  into  the  ocean. 
Among  those  who  viewed  this  marvellous  phenomenon  at  a  distance  from 
the  ships,  it  was  at  first  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  light  reflected 
from  masses  of  compact  snow,  or  the  broad  surface  of  a  smooth  worn  road. 
At  last  the  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  a  vast  river.  This  conjecture  was 
soon  after  confirmed  by  those  who  disembarked,  with  a  guard  of  armed 
men,  to  explore  the  island.  These  found  that  there  was  a  fountain  in  the 
elevated  part  of  the  mountain,  from  which  issued  eighteen  large  streams 
like  several  branches  of  one  great  river,  by  which  the  whole  island  was 
well  watered.  Hence  it  is  all  clothed  with  trees  covered  with  foliage,  and 
carpeted  with  grasses  of  various  colours.  It  is  all  fertile,  having  a  favour- 
able exposure,  not  niggardly  or  sparing  in  its  products.  The  production 
of  this  island  which  excels  all  others  is  what  they  call  asses' ;  they  are  very 
like  turnips  of  a  tapering  shape,  except  that  they  grow  somewhat  larger, 
like  pumpkins.  It  must  not  be  omitted  that  these  asses  have  different 
tastes  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared.  When  eaten 
raw,  as  in  salads,  they  have  the  taste  of  parsnips;  when  roasted,  that  of 
chestnuts;  when  sodden  with  pork,  that  of  squashes;  when  spi;inkled  with 
juice  of  almonds,  nothing  can  taste  more  delicious,  or  is  eaten  with  greater 
avidity.  These  esculents  afford  an  excellent  material  for  the  exercise  of 
the  culinary  art,  and  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  eating  houses  and  taverns. 
They  furnish  an  agreeable  variety  of  dishes  very  palatable  on  account  of 
their  savoury  taste.  You  might  compare  them,  for  their  good  properties, 
to  the  manna  gathered  by  the  Israelites;  i.e.,  the  Syrian  dew.  And, 
since  they  do  not  injure  the  body,  nor  oppress  the  stomach,  they  are  pre- 
scribed, as  wholesome  food  for  invalids  and  the  sick  by  the  physicians 
appointed  by  the  government  to  accompany  the  fleet.  Seeds  have  been 
brought  over  to  Spain,  that  our  part  of  the  world  may  be  supplied  with 
these  prolific  and  many  flavoured  vegetables. 

"There  is  here,  besides,  a  prolific  sort  of  grain  of  the  size  of  a  lupin, 
round  like  a  vetch,  from  which  when  broken  a  very  fine  flour  is  made.  It 
is  ground  like  wheat.  A  bread  of  exquisite  taste  is  made  from  it.  Many 
who  are  stinted  in  food  chew  the  grains  in  their  natural  state.  Shrubs  of 
many  kinds  abound ;  and  also  fragrant  pears.  The  boughs  of  the  trees  are 
bent  down  with  wild  fruits.  There  are  many  shady  forests  and  venerable 
groves.  The  seeds  that  are  planted  are  subject  to  no  kind  of  injury.  They 
fear  no  damage  from  darnel,  tares,  or  sterile  wild  oats.  The  harmless  pur- 
slain  is  the  only  weed  which  springs  up  in  the  cultivated  lands.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  cotton  trees,  spread   over  with  a  fine  wool,  from  which 

I  The  writer  was  trying  to  say  ajes. 
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by  the  skill  of  the  spinner  and  the  weaver,  garments  are  manufactured 
similar  to  those  made  of  silk.  The  dweUings  of  the  inhabitants  are  mag- 
nificent, being  formed  of  thick  reeds  interlaced,  and  resembling  a  canopy 
in  form.  The  elegance  of  these  habitations  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
our  people.  The  contemplation  of  the  timbers  adjusted  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  and  the  beams  planed  and  polished  with  the  most  exact  finish, 
afforded  high  pleasure.  All  this  was  effected,  not  with  iron  or  with  steel, 
of  which  metals  they  are  destitute,  but  with  sharp  stones  fixed  in  wooden 
handles.  With  instruments  of  this  kind  they  fell  trees,  cut  the  hardest 
woods,  and  cleave  strong  trunks  three  fathoms  in  circumference. 

"These  Cannibals  are  a  race  of  more  than  ordinary  ferocity,  capable  of 
enduring  the  severest  toils;  and  they  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  engaged 
in  constant  hostilities  with  the  feeble  Indians.  Peter  Margarita,  a  Span- 
iard whose  testimony  is  worthy  of  all  confidence,  who  was  impelled,  by  the 
strong  desire  of  visiting  newly  discovered  regions,  to  join  the  Admiral  in 
his  expedition  to  the  East,  testifies  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  sev- 
eral Indians  fixed  on  spits  and  roasted  over  burning  coals  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  luxury.  At  the  same  time  many  human  bodies  lay  around  in 
heaps,  from  which  the  heads  and  the  extremities  had  been  separated.  The 
Cannibals  themselves  do  not  deny  this,  but  openly  affirm  that  they  eat  men. 

"In  their  battles  they  use  very  strong  bows,  with  which  they  shoot 
arrows  as  long  as  a  walking  staff,  and  pointed  with  a  sharp  bone  formed 
with  barbs^,to  prevent  the  head  of  the  arrow  from  being  easily  extracted 
from  a  wound.  The  bones  used  for  this  purpose  are  said  to  be  the  shin- 
bones  of  men ;  thus  they  permit  no  part  of  their  victims  to  be  useless  after 
their  flesh  is  devoured.  They  are  skilful  archers,  and  hit  with  unerring 
hand  whatever  they  aim  at  with  their  shafts.  Nor  should  any  one  treat 
what  is  now  asserted  as  untrue.  We  read  that  the  Nisitae,  a  tribe  of  mari- 
time .(Ethiopians,  and  the  Nisicastes,  live  in  these  regions;  these  names 
signify  men  who  have  three  or  four  eyes.  They  are  not  so  called  because 
they  really  have  this  number  of  eyes,  but  because  they  display  extraordin- 
ary accuracy  of  sight  in  directing  their  arrows. 

"  The  Cannibals  are  in  stature  above  the  middle  size,  with  large  paunches. 
They  are  entirely  naked.  They  have  larger  and  smaller  vessels,  called  by 
them  canoes,  which  they  impel  with  oars.  They  have  many  boats  of  a 
smaller  kind  formed  of  a  single  log  hollowed  out.  Virgil  calls  such  boats 
lintres.  Others  call  them  monoxylae.  The  larger  vessels  have  their 
sides  constructed  of  timbers  fastened  together,  and  are  eighty  feet  long. 
They  rise  five  palms  above  the  water,  and  are  about  four  palms  wide.  For 
oars  they  have  broad  boards,  such  as  our  bakers  use  for  oven  shovels,  only 
a  httle  shorter.  With  this  kind  of  boats  they  cross  over  to  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  whose  inhabitants  differ  widely  from  them  in  manners,  in  dis- 
position, and  in  talents.  Sometimes  they  make  longer  voyages,  even  to 
the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering.  It  is 
their  custom  to  dismember  the  male  children  and  young  slaves  whom  they 
capture,  and  fatten  them  like  capons.     They  feed  with  greater  care  those 
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that  are  thin  of  flesh  and  emaciated,  as  we  do  wethers.  By  and  by,  when 
well  grown  and  fattened,  they  are  devoured  with  avidity.  They  assign  the 
women  whom  they  carry  ofE,  as  maid-servants  to  their  wives,  or  use  them 
as  concubines.  If  these  women  bear  children,  the  Cannibals  eat  them,  as 
they  do  the  captives;  thus  making  what  has  been  fabulously  related  of 
Saturn,  whom  poetical  fiction  represents  as  devouring  his  own  offspring, 
no  fable  in  their  case.  These  people  are  shrewd,  ready  witted,  astute;  so 
that  they  may  without  much  difficulty  be  brought  under  subjection  to  our 
laws,  and  induced  to  conform  to  our  mode  of  living,  when  they  have  once 
become  acquainted  with  the  more  humane  customs  of  our  people  and  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  civihsed  life.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
in  a  short  time  they  will  relinquish  their  ferocity,  when  our  people  can  at 
once  afford  them  instruction,  and,  from  time  to  time,  hold  out  the  threat, 
that  unless  they  abstain  from  eating  human  flesh,  they  must  be  completely 
subjected  and  carried  in  chains  as  captives  to  Spain. 

"Hares,  serpents,  and  lizards  of  monstrous  size  are  produced  in  this 
island.  There  are  also  dogs  which  do  not  bark,  and  are  not  subject  to 
canine  madness.  They  divide  these  at  the  spine,  and  after  roasting  them 
slightly,  satisfy  their  hunger  with  them  when  human  flesh  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. They  have  birds  of  various  kinds,  among  these  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  parrots. 

"The  Cannibals  who,  as  we  have  said,  inhabit  these  seven  islands,  are 
all  similar  in  their  customs  and  manners;  they  are  all  alike  addicted  to 
plundering,  alike  cruel  towards  the  Indians.  As  to  the  rest,  these  islands 
have  a  large  population.  They  abound  with  odoriferous  trees,  whose  prop- 
erties are  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  and  scarcely  fully  discovered  by 
our  people,  who  have  not  explored  the  interior  parts,  nor  yet  reached  the 
mountainous  regions.  When  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  these 
islands  for  their  Sovereigns,  they  gave  the  most  fertile  of  the  group  the 
auspicious  name  of  Saint  Mary  of  Guadaloupe,  to  whom  a  celebrated  con- 
vent is  dedicated  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

"  During  the  seven  days  that  the  Spaniards  remained  in  this  island, 
many  fugitives  and  female  captives  from  the  Cannibals  sought  refuge  in 
the  ships.  These  being  received  with  humanity  and  liberally  supplied 
with  food,  concluded  that  the  gods  had  come  for  their  deliverance.  When 
they  were  advised  by  the  Spaniards  to  return  to  the  Cannibals,  they  threw 
themselves  at  their  feet  as  suppliants,  and  some  clasped  their  arms  round 
the  masts,  entreating  with  floods  of  tears  that  they  should  not  be  driven 
away  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Cannibals  to  be  butchered  like 
sheep.  Very  few  of  the  Cannibals  were  taken,  for  they  are  swift  of  foot 
and  adroit  in  concealing  themselves ;  besides,  securing  themselves  in  places 
well  fortified  by  nature,  they  set  our  people  at  defiance. 

"From  the  place  where  they  now  were,  the  islands  of  the  Indians — 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number — are  to  be  seen  scattered 
over  the  Indian  sea  eastward,  stretching  on  the  left  side  toward  the  Arabian 
gulf.     Considering  the  trustworthy  statements  of  C.  Pliny  and  others,  I 
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am  led  to  think  that  these  are  the  Arabian  Isles,  whose  inhabitants  they 
describe  as  mild  and  placid  in  their  manners  and  exposed  to  oppression. 
The  islands  explored  in  the  voyage  of  the  preceding  year  are  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Cannibals.  One  or  two  of  the  Cannibals  often  put  a 
whole  army  of  Indians  to  flight.  The  Indians  are  seized  with  so  much 
fear  of  them,  that,  even  when  they  have  them  securely  bound,  they  still 
stand  in  dread  of  them. 

"Leaving  Guadaloupe  on  the  tenth  of  November,  as  soon  as  the  dark- 
ness of  night  was  dispelled,  they  spread  their  sails  to  a  favouring  breeze 
which  bore  them  toward  Navidad.  In  this  place  a  number  of  Spaniards 
had  been  left  by  the  Admiral  the  year  before,  to  protect  a  fortified  castle, 
to  carry  on  commerce  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  to  civilise 
them  by  instructing  them  in  our  knowledge,  and  leading  them  to  relin- 
quish their  own  false  principles  and  evil  habits.  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose, 
they  discovered  a  great  number  of  islands.  It  was  not  their  intention  to 
approach  these.  But  when  on  the  14th  of  November  a  Cannibal  island 
came  in  view  which,  by  its  fine  position  and  aspect,  seemed  to  invite  the 
approach  of  the  navigators,  it  was  resolved  to  enter  its  harbour.  A  small 
boat  of  observation  was  sent  off  to  ascertain  what  was  the  language  of  the 
islanders,  what  their  laws  and  customs.  An  officer  was  appointed  to  the 
command  with  some  armed  men.  While  he  was  intent  on  approaching 
that  part  of  the  harbour  where  he  saw  half  a  dozen  of  huts,  the  boat's  com- 
pany discovered  behind  them  a  canoe  rowing  in  from  the  deep  sea  direct 
towards  the  same  huts.  When  those  in  the  canoe  came  nearer,  they 
viewed  with  wonder  the  strange  fleet,  astounded  at  the  sight  of  the  tall 
masts  and  lofty  bulwarks,  and  then  urged  their  oars  more  earnestly.  Pres- 
ently they  observed  the  boat  with  armed  men  between  them  and  the  har- 
bour, and  suspecting  an  ambuscade  to  intercept  them,  they  immediately 
turn  the  head  of  their  canoe  towards  the  nearest  part  of  the  island.  The 
officer  of  the  boat  suddenly  dashes  forward  and  intercepts  their  course  to 
the  shore.  On  this  the  Cannibals  attack  the  boat  and  fight  fiercely.  They 
wound  two  of  our  men;  one  of  these  died  of  his  wounds  after  four  days; 
the  other  was  badly  hurt,  and  his  shield,  which  saved  his  life,  pierced 
through.  When  the  officer  saw  that  the  Cannibals  could  not  be  brought 
to  yield  to  conditions  of  surrender,  and  that  they  rejected  all  signs  of 
friendly  intercourse,  which,  through  a  desire  to  take  them  alive,  he  held 
out  to  them,  he  attacked  them  with  greater  violence.  He  pushed  his  boat 
with  main  force  against  the  canoe  and  sunk  it.  The  barbarians,  being 
only  three  men  with  two  women  and  a  single  Indian  captive  (whom  they 
had  carried  away  from  the  neighbouring  islands),  persevered  in  seeking 
safety  by  swimming,  in  which  art  they  are  skilful.  At  last  they  were  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  the  Admiral.  One  of  them  was  pierced  through  in 
seven  places  and  his  intestines  protruded  from  his  wounds.  Since  it  was 
believed  that  he  could  not  be  healed,  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  But 
emerging  to  the  surface,  with  one  foot  upraised,  and  with  his  left  hand 
holding  his  intestines  in  their  place,  he  swam  courageously  towards  the 
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shore.  This  caused  great  alarm  to  the  Indians  who  were  brought  along  as 
interpreters.  For  they  dreaded  that  the  cunning  Cannibals,  taking  to 
flight,  would  contrive  some  more  savage  scheme  of  vengeance.  They  ac- 
cordingly persisted  obstinately  in  maintaining  the  opinion  that  those  who 
were  caught  should  be  put  out  of  the  way.  The  Cannibal  was  therefore 
recaptured  near  the  shore,  bound  hand  and  foot  more  tightly,  and  again 
thrown  headlong  into  the  sea.  This  resolute  barbarian  swam  still  more 
eagerly  towards  the  shore,  till,  transpierced  with  many  arrows,  he  at  length 
expired.  Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  the  Cannibals  came  running 
to  the  shore  in  great  numbers — a  horrible  sight.  They  were  of  a  dark 
colour,  fierce  aspect,  stained  with  red  interspersed  with  various  colours, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ferocity  of  their  looks.  One  side  of  their 
heads  was  shorn,  the  other  side  covered  with  straight  black  hair  hanging 
down  at  full  length.  From  these  also  many  captives  fled  to  the  ships,  as  it 
were  to  the  altars,  for  safety,  complaining  loudly  of  the  cruelty  and  ferocity 
of  the  Cannibals. 

"Next  day  they  departed  from  this  island,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  Santa  Cruz.  Passing  many  other  islands  in  their  course,  they  came 
in  six  days  to  the  Indians.  They  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain  a  cer- 
tain island,  of  large  extent  and  abounding  with  harbours,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  John  the  Baptist. 

"On  the  next  day  when  the  sun  rose,  they  made  sail  for  that  island  in 
which,  as  we  have  before  related,  the  Admiral  had  left  the  Christians  the 
preceding  year,  when  he  returned  to  Spain  to  inform  the  King  and  Queen  of 
his  discoveries.  While  they  were  coasting  along  the  shores  of  this  island, 
they  accidentally  entered  a  harbour  on  their  way,  which  lies  under  a  majes- 
tic mountain.  This  mountain  has  received  the  name  Monte  Christi,  and  is 
distant  about  sixty  miles  from  the  place  where  the  Christians  were  left. 
Exploring  everything  on  their  way,  they  arrived  in  eight  days  at  the  har- 
bour of  the  Christians — an  event  which  filled  them  with  great  joy,  mingled 
with  much  anxious  solicitude.  In  the  first  place  they  ardently  wished  to 
find  their  friends  safe ;  and  then  to  become  acquainted  by  personal  obser- 
vation with  the  commerce  and  the  manners  of  the  Indians.  But  the  thing 
turned  out  far  otherwise  than  they  were  hoping  it  would.  For,  having 
entered  the  harbour  sometime  after  nightfall,  when  none  of  the  Christians 
from  the  fort  made  answer  to  their  signal,  sadness  and  the  most  acute 
grief  took  possession  of  their  hearts,  suspecting,  what  really  was  the  case, 
that  the  comrades  whom  they  had  left  there  were  totally  extirpated.  While 
they  were  labouring  under  this  load  of  sorrow  and  these  horrible  forebod- 
ings, about  ten  o'clock  an  Indian  canoe  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  speedily 
approached  the  ships.  Ossichavar  was  on  board  this  canoe,  accompanied 
by  sdme  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe.  This  chief  had  manifested  much 
friendship  towards  the  Admiral  on  his  visit  to  the  place  in  his  former  voy- 
age. The  party  came  with  haste  to  make  known  that  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  was  an  event  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  Goathanari.  They  show 
that  the  return  of  the  Christians  affords  much  pleasure  to  the  Indians. 
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They  indicate  that  the  people  are  dehghted,  and  exhibit  the  joys  ex- 
pected from  their  return  by  various  gestures,  and  by  a  sweet  chant, 
which  they  raised  with  a  low  voice,  and  which  had  a  soothing  influence 
on  the  mind.  The  Admiral,  on  his  departure  for  Spain,  had  commended 
the  Spaniards  to  the  special  protection  of  King  Goathanari,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  most  intimate  friendship.  A  light  boat 
was  immediately  launched  to  give  assurance  to  the  Indians,  and  to 
tow  them  to  the  Admiral's  ship.  They,  labouring  under  suspicion,  de- 
cline to  approach  nearer,  saying  that  they  would  not  trust  themselves 
on  board  the  ships,  before  they  had  recognised  the  Admiral  with  their 
own  eyes. 

"After  the  Admiral  had  got  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  them,  he 
first  made  friendly  inquiries  about  Goathanari,  and  then  he  questioned 
them  more  eagerly  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  Christians.  They  replied 
that  Goathanari  was  confined  to  his  couch  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  and 
that  all  the  Christians  were  killed.  When  these  words  were  spoken,  they 
delivered  the  present  of  the  cacique,  which  was  two  ewers  of  pure  gold, 
such  as  are  used  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  to  hold  water.  Nothing 
could  be  elicited  that  night  from  these  messengers  in  reference  to  the  kind 
of  death  by  which  the  Spaniards  perished;  nor  could  the  cause  of  their 
destruction  be  ascertained  clearly  from  them.  These  having  returned 
hastily  to  the  cacique,  after  daylight,  others  of  the  more  confidential  domes- 
tics of  Goathanari,  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Admiral,  dis- 
closed the  cause  of  the  calamity.  These  said  that  the  Spaniards  had  been 
slain  by  Coanabo,  a  strong  and  powerful  cacique  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  chief  they  said  was  factious,  restless,  inconstant — an  object  of  terror 
to  all  his  neighbours.  To  effect  the  destruction  of  the  Christians,  he  had 
also  associated  with  himself  a  certain  cacique  called  Marian,  as  an  accom- 
plice in  his  atrocious  undertaking.  In  this  dangerous  conjuncture,  Goat- 
hanari, while  aiding  the  Spaniards  with  all  his  might,  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  arm.  The  cause  of  the  war  and  provocation  of  hatred  arose 
from  unbridled  licence  in  relation  to  the  women  of  the  Indians.  For  when 
each  of  the  Spaniards  appropriated  five  women  to  himself,  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  conjecture,  of  raising  a  large  offspring,  the  husbands  and  kindred  of 
the  women  could  not  endure  this  wrong.  [For  no  race  of  living  beings  is 
exempt  from  jealousy.]  The  barbarians,  therefore,  conspiring  together  to 
avenge  the  insult  and  wrong  done  to  them,  attacked  the  Christians  with  a 
numerous  force.  These,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last,  when  they  could  no 
longer  withstand  the  attack  of  the  thronged  battalions  of  their  foes,  were 
at  length  cut  to  pieces.  The  information  conveyed  by  the  words  of  Goat- 
hanari was  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  dead  bodies  of  ten  Spaniards. 
These  bodies  were  emaciated  and  ghastly,  covered  with  dust  and  bespat- 
tered with  blood,  discoloured,  and  retaining  still  a  fierce  aspect.  They  had 
lain  now  nearly  three  months  neglected  and  unburied  under  the  open  air. 
Tears  were  shed  and  wailings  uttered  over  their  comrades,  who  were  so 
deformed  by  decay  that  they  could  not  be  recognised.     Their  shades  were 
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propitiated  by  the  solemnities  of  a  funereal  couch,  and  their  bodies  laid  in 
the  grave  with  Christian  rites. 

"After  these  obsequies  were  performed,  the  Admiral,  on  the  third  day, 
resolved  to  visit  the  cacique,  who  made  his  abode  in  a  place  nearly  ten 
miles  from  the  sea.  Attended  by  one  hundred  of  the  more  respectable 
Spaniards,  he  proceeded  to  that  place,  where  the  smoke  of  a  small  village 
was  discovered  and  many  roofs  seen.  With  pipers  and  drummers  arranged 
in  order,  and  Hne  of  battle  formed,  they  march  to  the  residence  of  the 
cacique.  They  are  admitted  by  the  officers  who  have  charge  of  this  busi- 
ness. They  pay  their  respects  to  Goathanari  rechning  in  a  hammock, 
resembhng  a  net  made  of  cotton,  wrought  in  a  skilful  manner.  Tokens 
of  affection  were  mutually  given  and  received  and  covenants  of  friendship 
made.  The  cacique  professes  his  joy  at  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards,  at 
the  renewal  of  mutual  good-will,  the  confirmation  of  their  friendship.  He 
relates  the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Spaniards  with  an  expression  of 
commiseration,  and  explains  the  details  in  sorrowful  accents.  He  de- 
scribes the  furious  rage  of  the  caciques  who  attacked  them,  the  overpower- 
ing force  of  the  enemy,  the  perils  of  the  combat,  and  uncovers  the  wound 
which  he  had  received  in  the  fight. 

"When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  he  rose  from  his  regal  couch,  took  a 
golden  boss  which  he  wore  from  his  forehead,  and  handed  it  respectfully 
to  the  Admiral.  He  put  on  his  head  a  crown  of  cotton  texture,  taken  from 
his  own  head.  He  gave  him  more  than  a  dozen  belts  polished  with  admir- 
able art,  and  some  of  them  variegated  with  thin  plates  of  gold,  interwoven 
in  the  cotton  fabric  with  wonderful  skill.  He  added  to  this  munificence 
several  calabashes  filled  with  gold  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  collected 
from  the  mines.  This  gold  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  besses;  each 
bes  containing  eight  ounces  according  to  the  tables  of  the  money  changers. 
The  Admiral,  thus  adorned  with  so  many  marks  of  the  regard  of  Goat- 
hanari, and  laden  with  gifts,  by  way  of  return  of  favours,  decorates  the 
cacique  magnificently  with  an  inner  vest  embroidered  with  Moorish  art 
and  variegated  with  splendid  colours.  He  gives  him  besides  a  large  brazen 
wash  basin  and  several  rings  of  tin ;  lastly,  he  reverently  unfolds  an  image 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mother,  which  he  teaches  him  is  to  be  religiously  wor- 
shipped. Following  the  example  of  their  chief,  the  Indians,  loaded  with 
much  gold,  stimulate  the  Spaniards  to  an  exchange  of  gifts.  It  was  not 
permitted  to  all  without  distinction  to  accept  gifts  from  the  Indians,  but 
only  to  those  who  would  make  some  compensation  by  giving  in  return 
small  gifts,  such  as  buttons,  glass  beads,  and  hawks'  bells,  in  which  the 
Ethiopians  and  Arabians  take  great  delight,  and  for  which,  as  we  read  in 
ancient  histories,  they  are  accustomed  to  exchange  their  merchandise.  In 
this  manner  the  Spaniards  that  day  carried  back  more  than  thirty  besses 
of  gold,  for  which  they  gave  in  exchange  to  the  Indians  some  trifling  pres- 
ents of  the  cheapest  sort.  The  Indians  chuckled  with  a  broad  grin  at  the 
cheapness  of  brazen  wares,  and  our  men  in  turn  at  this  exchange  of  gold 
for  brass,  when  the  Indians  paid  down  a  large  quantity  of  gold  for  a  single 
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brazen  boss.  Nor  should  this  appear  wonderful  to  any  one,  since  the  rarity 
of  a  thing  invests  it  with  value.  Pennyroyal,  than  which  nothing  in  our 
meadows  is  less  valuable,  brings  a  higher  price,  says  he,  among  the  Indians, 
than  pepper. 

"While  they  were  making  these  exchanges,  after  Goathanari  had  satis- 
fied his  curiosity,  his  wife,  accompanied  by  twelve  damsels  entirely  desti- 
tute of  clothing,  inspected  with  wonder  the  wares  of  the  Spaniards,  while 
their  friends  and  domestics  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Indians.  Lest  anything  should  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
regal  ceremonial,  Goathanari  came  out  of  doors,  and  seats  being  arranged, 
he  continued  the  interview  there  on  more  familiar  terms  with  his  guests. 
The  Admiral  who  wished  to  inform  the  cacique  of  the  purposes  of  his  voy- 
age, called  an  Indian  interpreter,  and  ordered  him  to  say  that  the  Spaniards 
had  set  out  to  visit  foreign  regions  with  the  design  of  rendering  the  inhabi- 
tants more  humane  by  teaching  them  what  is  good,  and  leading  them  to 
renounce  evil  principles  and  habits,  and  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting 
these  islands  to  the  authority  of  the  powerful  Spanish  Sovereigns.  But 
that  to  Goathanari,  as  their  ally  and  most  intimate  friend,  they  would 
extend  special  protection.  When  the  cacique  heard  these  things  from  the 
Indian  [interpreter],  he  rose  from  his  seat  immediately,  stamped  with  his 
foot  on  the  ground,  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  uttered  a  loud  shout, 
to  which  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  who  were  there  present  to  the  number  of 
about  six  hundred,  returned  a  tremendous  acclamation.  This  greatly 
alarmed  our  men,  of  whom  only  one  hundred  in  light  armour  were  present, 
and  so  frightened  some  of  them  that  they  laid  their  hands  on  the  hilts  of 
their  swords,  suspecting  that  all  was  now  to  be  committed  to  the  decision 
of  arms. 

"When  this  alarm  subsided  and  confidence  was  restored,  Goathanari 
came  down  to  the  shore  to  see  the  ships.  When  there,  he  admired  the 
lofty  bulwarks,  examined  the  tackle  of  the  ships,  observed  attentively  the 
instruments  of  iron,  but  fixed  his  eyes  most  upon  the  horses,  of  which  the 
Indians  are  destitute.  A  great  number  of  fine  horses — fleet  for  the  course 
and  strong  to  bear  armour — had  been  brought  out  by  the  Spaniards.  These- 
horses  had  plated  bits,  housings  of  gay  colours,  and  straps  highly  polished. 
The  formidable  appearance  of  these  animals  was  not  without  terror  to  the 
Indians;   for  they  suspected  that  they  fed  on  human  flesh. 

"When  the  cacique  came  alongside  the  Admiral's  ship,  he  was  received 
in  the  most  pompous  manner — with  the  beating  of  drums,  the  clashing  of 
cymbals,  and  the  flashes  of  thundering  cannon.  Being  seated  in  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  they  accepted  with  pleasure  an  invitation  to  lunch.  Sugared 
pastils,  comfits,  and  things  of  this  sort  were  spread  liberally  on  the  table 
The  cacique  displayed  a  venerable  gravity  of  demeanour — a  majesty 
worthy  of  sovereign  power;  while  the  other  Indians  betrayed  astonishment 
at  all  they  saw.     At  midnight  the  cacique  returned  to  his  own  people. 

"The  Spaniards  now  resolved  on  making  a  tour  to  explore  the  island. 
Accordingly  they  set  out  from  that  harbour  which  they  called  Navidad, 
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which  is  capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of  ships,  and,  impelled  by 
the  desire  of  seeing  new  places,  proceeded  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
There  they  found  a  well-protected  harbour  receding  deep  into  the  coast. 
This  is  called  the  Royal  Harbour,  and  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
sailors  who  have  explored  all  seas,  inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  abundance  of  fruit  around  it,  but  chiefly  for  its  advan- 
tageous natural  situation.  From  this,  place  they  proceeded  further  toward 
the  gold  mines,  and  the  streams  [rich  with  golden  sands],  and  found  an- 
other most  charming  inlet,  which  they  called  the  harbour  of  the  Graces. 
Eight  days  from  Christmas  they  landed  on  the  shore  where  the  limpid  river 
Caudal  glides  through  a  region  of  remarkable  beauty.  It  is  surrounded  by 
much  level  land,  sometimes  rising  gently  into  small  mountains.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  is  admirable.  It  may  be  conjectured  that,  in 
this  place,  vines  would  in  a  short  time  furnish  wine,  and  wheat  readily 
germinate;  for  garden  seeds  came  up  in  five  days  after  they  were  sown, 
and  the  gardens  were  speedily  clothed  in  green,  producing  plentifully 
onions  and  pumpkins,  radishes  and  beets.  This  greatly  increased  the 
hopes  of  all.  For  the  soil,  though  indeed  it  is  more  lavish  of  its  products  in 
gardens  near  cities,  refuses  nowhere  what  is  cast  upon  its  bosom,  and  re- 
ceives nothing  which  it  does  not  return  with  large  usury.  So  great  has 
been  the  increase  from  the  seeds  sown  by  the  Spaniards,  that  it  is  thought 
that  the  crop  will  afford  them  provisions  for  twenty  years.  Already  vines 
are  planted,  the  fields  have  smiled  with  growing  crops,  the  tender  ears  of 
corn  have  made  their  appearance,  the  bearded  grain  has  come  to  maturity, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  want  during  the  two  years  to  come  either  of  bread 
stuffs  or  the  produce  of  the  grape. 

"It  would  not  be  without  reason  if  I  should  call  this  a  Happy  Island, 
whether  it  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  Arabian  or  the  Indian  islands. 
Besides  many  species  of  leguminous  plants,  it  produces  cinnamon  in  great 
abundance — a  produce  which  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  ancients  to  gather 
till  the  permission  of  the  Deity  was  first  obtained.  It  produces  ginger  and 
clove-gillyflower  trees  with  branches  three  cubits  long  having  a  pale  bark. 
It  produces  silk  abundantly;  it  is  redolent  with  castor,  which  our  people 
call  musk;  it  abounds  in  frankincense,  of  which  Dioscorides  says  there  are 
two  kinds — the  Indian  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  the  Arabian  of  a  clear  white. 
The  island  is  also  famous  for  its  rhubarb,  which  is  an  efficacious  remedy 
against  all  ailments.  Pliny  calls  it  raconia.  Nor  does  this  bounteous  soil 
bestow  these  precious  gifts  in  a  sparing  and  niggardly  manner,  but  lavishes 
them  most  liberally;  so  that  the  great  accumulation  of  them  will  afford  an 
endless  supply  of  commodities  for  commerce.  Bread-fruit  trees  flourish 
in  vast  numbers;  wool-bearing  trees  bloom  in  every  direction,  affording 
useful  materials  for  making  coverhds  and  for  stuffing  cushions.  There 
are  great  quantities  of  a  flax-Uke  grass,  as  fine  as  hair,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants use  for  thread.  Ropes  can  be  made  of  this  which  are  much  more 
durable  and  stronger  than  those  made  of  hemp.  Odoriferous  species  of 
wood   are   found   in   every   direction,  and   very  many   things   altogether 
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unknown,  and  which  were,  it  was  said,  never  seen  before.  In  a  word,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  this  island  spontaneously  produces  all  these  things 
wild,  as  well  as  those  which,  as  we  have  shown  above,  abound  in  the  Can- 
nibal island,  Guadaloupe.  The  Spaniards  will  improve  this  soil  by  intro- 
ducing colonists  and  farmers  to  work  it  and  sow  it,  to  break  it  with  their 
hoes,  and  stir  it  up  by  ploughing  and  weeding,  though,  thanks  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  climate  there  may  be  no  need  of  manuring. 

"Adjoining  the  beautiful  city,  which  they  are  engaged  in  building, 
there  is  a  fine  bay  which  abounds  in  fish  of  the  most  delicate  flavour.  These 
fish,  after  having  been  first  tried  by  the  physicians,  are  given  to  the  sick  as 
food  conducive  to  their  convalescence.  Other  monstrous  fishes  are  also 
caught — of  the  size  of  an  ox — which  they  eat  after  cutting  off  the  feet. 
They  have  the  savour  of  veal.  If  you  should  taste  these,  you  would  aban- 
don the  eating  of  every  other  kind  of  fish. 

"Our  people  in  fact  call  this  island  Belle  Isle,  since  they  have  given 
their  city  the  name  Isabella.  As  this  island  has  the  advantage  of  the  rest 
in  situation,  and  in  the  genial  temperature  of  its  climate,  it  will  be  well- 
peopled  in  a  very  few  years;  and  abounding  in  colonists,  adorned  with 
houses  then  completed,  and  with  magnificent  walls,  it  will  vie  with  any  of 
the  Spanish  cities.  The  houses  are  so  arranged,  and  the  walls  so  con- 
structed as  both  to  impart  beauty,  and  form  a  secure  retreat  to  the  in- 
habitants. A  wide  street  laid  out  perfectly  straight  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts,  while  many  cross-streets  intersect  this  transversely.  A  magnifi- 
cent citadel  with  strong  ramparts  is  erected  on  the  shore.  The  residence 
of  the  Admiral  is  called  the  Royal  Palace;  since,  under  the  favour  of  God, 
the  bountiful  giver  of  so  many  good  gifts,  it  may  at  some  future  time  hap- 
pen that  the  Sovereigns  themselves  setting  out  from  Cadiz,  may  make 
their  way  to  so  rich  a  portion  of  their  dominions,  in  order  to  visit  their  own 
islands  secured  by  victories  gained  in  far  remote  climes  under  their  aus- 
pices. There  also  a  magnificent  cathedral  has  been  built,  rich  with  gifts 
— filled  with  offerings  sent  over  by  Queen  Isabella  from  Spain  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God;  for  it  is  intended  that  this  city  shall  be  the  capital  of  the 
province.  Many  illustrious  Spaniards  have  migrated  to  this  place  to 
become  inhabitants  of  the  new  city.  Among  these  are  Oreda  '  and  Gor- 
bolan,  men  distinguished  for  talents  and  for  wisdom  acquired  by  long 
experience  in  public  affairs.  The  Admiral  sent  these  two  men  into  the  in- 
terior regions  of  the  Sabsans  with  a  retinue  of  light-armed  soldiers  to  push 
forward  to  Saba,  a  very  wealthy  chief  (as  he  had  heard  from  the  Indians), 
who  resided  at  no  great  distance.  It  is  believed  that  these  are  the  Sabaeans 
whose  country  produces  frankincense,  and  who  are  described  in  our  own 
histories  and  in  the  annals  of  foreign  nations.  The  saying  is  in  everybody's 
mouth,  Kings  shall  come  from  Saba  bringing  gold  and  incense;    and  in 

'  Alonzo  de  Hojeda,  or  Ojeda,  was  one  of  the  famous  explorers,  companion  of 
Columbus,  Vespucius,  and  La  Cosa.  There  was  another  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  of  whom 
we  will  hear  by  and  by  as  the  instrument  of  evil  in  defeating  a  cherished  scheme  of 
Bartholomew  de  las  Casas  in  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 
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these  products  this  island  greatly  abounds.  For  the  Sabaeans  are  rich  in 
the  possession  of  odoriferous  woods,  of  gold  mines,  of  lands  well  watered 
with  numerous  streams,  and  in  the  production  of  honey  and  beeswax. 

"While  Oreda  was  pursuing  his  journey  toward  this  place,  in  passing 
through  the  villages,  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Indians  of  every 
hamlet;  they  offered  their  services  to  guide  him  faithfully  to  the  chief,  and 
cheerfully  brought  him  whatever  they  had  to  eat.  The  head  men  of  the 
villages  are  called  caciques.  He  was  conducted  by  the  Indians  to  the 
mines  and  to  the  sands  rich  with  gold.  They  are  distant  from  the  Spanish 
settlement  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  He  found  there  many  rivers,  and 
more  than  twenty-four  small  streams — a  region  abounding  with  such  rich 
gifts  that  the  thing  is  marvellous  to  tell  and  incredible  when  heard.  Gold 
is  collected  by  undermining  the  bank  of  a  stream.  At  first,  after  the  bank 
falls,  the  water  bubbles  up  and  flows  away  in  a  turbid  condition,  but  soon 
having  recovered  its  natural  clearness,  the  grains  of  gold,  which  are  heavier 
than  the  earth  in  which  they  are  imbedded  and  settle  on  the  bottom,  are 
clearly  displayed  to  view.  These  grains  are  of  the  weight  of  a  drachm 
more  or  less.  Oreda  himself  collected  many  of  these  grains.  The  most 
splendid  thing  of  all  (which  I  would  be  ashamed  to  commit  to  writing,  if 
it  had  not  been  received  from  a  trustworthy  source)  is,  that  a  rock  adjacent 
to  a  mountain  being  struck  with  a  club,  a  large  quantity  of  gold  burst  out, 
and  particles  of  gold  of  indescribable  brightness  glittered  all  around  like 
sparks.  Oreda  was  loaded  down  with  much  gold  by  means  of  this  out- 
burst of  the  precious  ore,  and,  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  his  treasure, 
prepared  to  return  to  the  Admiral  with  this  auspicious  news.  His  com- 
rade, Gorbolan,  with  a  band  of  Spaniards  hastened  his  journey  with  greater 
alacrity  to  the  chief  whom  they  had  set  out  to  seek.  While  hurrying  for- 
ward earnestly,  he  was  retarded  for  some  time  by  a  considerable  river, 
larger  than  the  Tagus  and  more  rapid  than  the  Ebro.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  cross  it.  When  Gorbolan  found  it  impossible  to  swim  across 
this  river  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  current,  great  numbers  of 
Indians  assembled  from  all  sides  on  the  farther  bank,  promising  him 
friendly  assistance.  With  assiduous  attention  they  indicate  the  places  of 
fording,  show  the  paths  to  them,  and  immediately  launch  two  small  but 
very  strong  boats.  In  one  of  these  Gorbolan  was  carried  over,  not  without 
the  greatest  risk  of  hfe,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  passage  and  the 
violence  of  the  current.  But  all  these  dangers  Spanish  valour  held  in 
contempt,  whilst  moved  by  the  impulse  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  native 
country.  The  supplies  were  put  on  board  the  other  boat.  Two  hundred 
auxiliary  Indians  swam  around  holding  to  the  boat  in  which  the  Spaniards 
were  carried  over.  After  having  crossed  the  river,  they  were  treated  with 
many  marks  of  respect  by  the  benevolent  Indians,  and  conducted  on  their 
way  by  the  courteous  caciques.  They  offered  provisions  for  their  journey. 
They  seemed  greatly  dehghted,  and  indicated  that  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  them  than  to  see  these  regions  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the 
Spaniards. 
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"When  they  had  related  many  wonderful  stories  about  the  gold  mines 
and  the  source  from  which  they  got  silver,  by  chance  one  of  the  caciques 
led  the  Spaniards  to  a  workshop,  where  a  goldsmith  was  beating  out  gold 
into  very  thin  plates.  The  gold  was  laid  on  a  cylindrical  stone  with  highly 
polished  surface.  This  artificer,  possessing  exquisite  skill  in  making 
wreaths  and  turbans  (for  the  Indian  women  use  these  as  sumptuous  orna- 
ments for  their  heads),  was  engaged  in  beating  out  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  tenuity,  a  plate  so  large,  that  to  carry  it  would  surpass  the  power  of  the 
strongest  man.  The  workman  having  promised  to  discover  to  them  where 
the  gold  was  obtained,  they  went  with  him  to  a  place  not  far  from  the 
hut  which  he  occupied.  There  they  saw  four  rivers  rolling  down  golden 
sands.  For  here  the  metal  was  far  more  abundant  than  where  it  had  been 
found  by  Oreda.  Grains  of  gold  were  scattered  all  around,  two  drachms 
in  weight.  Many  grains  of  silver  also  glittered  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers. 
This  abundance,  I  suppose,  is  attributable  not  only  to  the  felicity  of  the 
climate,  but  to  the  low  value  set  on  gold  by  the  Indians;  for  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  among  them  is  rare.  The  abundance  of  the  metal  dimin- 
ishes its  value  in  their  eyes.  It  only  affords  pleasure,  and  is  used  solely  for 
the  decoration  of  wreaths  and  turbans. 

"The  dispositions  of  these  people  are  placable.  All  things  are  held  in 
common;  there  is  not  even  a  suspicion  of  avarice.  'This  is  mine,  that  is 
thine  ' — the  cause  of  so  many  crimes — is  unknown  among  them.  There 
is  no  desire  of  what  belongs  to  another,  no  lust  of  possession;  envy  is  com- 
pletely banished.  They  live  in  great  harmony  and  in  the  exercise  of 
mutual  kindness.  They  are  equally  distinguished  for  good  faith  and 
reverential  respect. 

"They  live  upon  roots  resembling  turnips.  After  the  seed  is  planted 
these  grow  spontaneously  without  further  culture.  The  women  are  kind, 
placid,  and  of  quick  apprehension.  Whatever  is  taught  them  they  learn 
rapidly  and  retain  faithfully.  Being  taught  the  Ave  Maria  by  our  people, 
they  adore  the  Virgin  with  deep  humility.  Their  speech  is  fluent  and  pol- 
ished. There  is  nothing  shown  to  them  of  which  they  will  not  make  a  good 
imitation.  Leisure  time  abounds  and  they  spend  much  of  it  in  amusements 
and  pleasures.  They  have  frequent  meetings  for  drinking  and  feasting  to- 
gether; though  they  drink  only  water,  not  knowing  the  use  of  wine.  They 
sleep  on  couches  made  of  cotton  or  of  gourds,  which  are  suspended  like 
hammocks  and  carried  from  place  to  place.  This  is  their  darling  pleasure, 
this  their  special  delight.  They  are  wonderfully  captivated  with  the 
sound  of  bells;  so  delighted,  indeed,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  removed 
from  them.  They  are  eager  to  come  close  to  them,  and  spend  hours  in 
succession  in  handling  them  and  causing  them  to  ring.  They  preserve 
their  bodies,  the  symmetry  of  their  limbs,  and  their  beauty  by  the  use  of  a 
reddish  pigment.  They  have  elegant,  well  polished  nails.  Their  teeth  are 
white  as  ivory.  Their  eyes  are  grey,  with  spots  of  various  colours  [around 
them].  Their  hair  is  black,  soft,  and  hangs  straight  down.  Their  heads 
are   depressed,  their  foreheads   broad.     They  are  beardless,  save  a   few 
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straggling  hairs.  They  hve  to  an  advanced  age,  and  grey  hairs  are  rare 
with  those  in  the  decline  of  life. 

"The  figure  of  the  women  and  their  stature  are  similar.  They  colour 
themselves  with  paints,  and  are  more  luxurious  in  the  use  of  unguents. 
They  apply  as  a  kind  of  medicament  an  earth  which  is  found  in  the  island. 
I  should  suppose  that  it  is  red  ochre.  This  is  a  common  application  with 
them  all.  When  you  see  their  faces  at  a  distance  smeared  with  this  medi- 
cament (or  dye),  you  would  say  that  they  were  covered  with  blood  from 
the  skin  being  flayed  off.  Early  in  the  morning  they  wash  themselves  in 
a  seemly  manner  in  the  nearest  clear  running  stream.  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  do  this  as  an  act  of  devotion  or  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness. 
They  are  somewhat  lascivious  in  their  demeanour  and  movements.  They  jest 
with  our  people  and  coquet  with  great  freedom,  provided  that  no  improper 
sub]  ect  is  treated ;  for  they  take  oflience  when  you  abuse  the  liberty  of  j  esting. 

"Their  manner  of  dancing  is  nearly  as  follows:  Several  women  at  once, 
having  their  hair  confined  under  wreaths  and  turbans,  start  off  from  the 
same  line  sometimes  with  an  ambling,  sometimes  with  a  slower  movement. 
The  plates  of  metal  which  they  wear  attached  to  their  fingers  are  mutually 
struck  against  one  another,  not  merely  in  sport,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  tinkling  sound.  They  accompany  this  sound  with  a  voice  not 
deficient  in  modulation,  and  singing  that  is  not  wanting  in  sweetness;  and 
in  a  gracefully  voluptuous  manner,  through  winding  mazes  execute  a  lan- 
guid dance  in  beautiful  order,  with  multiform  involutions,  while  no  one 
claims  a  conspicuity  above  her  companions;  the  whole  performance  elicit- 
ing the  admiration  of  the  spectators.  Being  at  last  both  excited  and 
fatigued  by  the  sport,  they  hurry  forward  with  equally  adcelerated  steps, 
and  in  a  more  petulant  and  frolicsome  mood,  and  with  voices  raised  to  a 
higher  pitch,  finish  their  dance. 

"When  Gorbolan  had  made  the  discoveries  above  mentioned,  he  was 
disposed  to  delay  no  longer  the  announcement  of  his  good  fortune.  Hav- 
ing relinquished  the  journey  which  he  was  hastily  making  to  the  chief  of 
the  Sabseans,  he  turned  his  footsteps  with  speed  to  the  Admiral,  like  a 
wealthy  Mercury  to  announce  to  him  what  he  had  ascertained  with  his 
eyes  in  regard  to  the  rivers  teeming  with  gold,  and  to  tell  him  of  the  ines- 
timable riches  of  the  region  which  he  had  visited. 

"The  Admiral  was  greatly  cheered  with  these  tidings,  and  first  ren- 
dered public  thanks  to  God,  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  beings;  presently 
after  he  distributed  a  part  of  the  gold  among  his  followers  who  were  sharers 
in  the  discovery  of  so  many  good  things,  and  whom  he  had  associated  to 
himself  as  the  faithful  companions  of  his  toils  by  land  and  by  sea.  By 
their  aid  the  dominions  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  vastly  enlarged,  un- 
known lands  discovered,  innumerable  nations  extending  towards  the 
remotest  South  beyond  the  limits  of  the  equator  and  the  ardent  heats  of 
the  zodiac  [the  tropics],  received  in  subjection,  races  brought  within  the 
knowledge  of  civilised  man,  which  were  scattered  in  small  bodies  without 
law,  and  which  may  soon  be  converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
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"The  Admiral  therefore  resolved  to  give  immediate  information  to  the 
Sovereigns  of  all  these  discoveries,  and  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  He 
sent  back  to  Spain  twelve  caravels  with  these  happy  tidings.  He  himself 
is  engaged  with  alacrity  in  building  the  city,  pressing  forward  the  erection 
of  the  walls.  A  surprising  multitude  of  Indians  is  daily  crowding  into  the 
new  city  of  Isabella,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  enterprise  of  the 
Spaniards,  bestow  on  them  marks  of  kindness  and  attention,  and  almost 
pay  them  divine  honours. 

"Immense  praise  is  certainly  due  to  the  Admiral  Columbus,  the  first 
in  our  age  who  has  conducted  a  fleet  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Greater  still 
is  the  glory  of  those  excellent  Sovereigns,  by  whose  command  these  things 
have  been  achieved.  Those  Sovereigns,  who,  bending  all  their  efforts  to 
the  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  obtaining  a  memorable  victory 
— a  trophy  which  surpasses  all  description — were  the  first  to  restore  the 
whole  of  Spain  to  those  to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  having  expelled  from 
it  the  arrogant  King  of  Granada,  who  had  for  a  long  period  held  the  richest 
portion  of  Andalusia.  They  have  also  driven  the  Jews  far  away  from  the 
wide  territories  which  they  rule,  and  have  utterly  extirpated  all  the  adher- 
ents of  false  religions.  Now  these  most  Christian  Sovereigns  earnestly 
direct  their  efforts  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  East  and  extend  the  influence 
of  Christianity." 


CHAPTER  LXXVII 
THE  LETTER  OF  DR.  CHANCA ' 

"  Peter  Martyr  wrote  the  account  of  this  second  navigation 
in  Latin  to  Rome,  and  as  a  certain  Dr.  Chanca,  a  native  of  Seville, 
went  on  this  voyage  and  armada,  by  command  of  the  Catholic 
Sovereigns,  and  from  the  Indies  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Chapter  of  Seville  what  befell  them  and  what  he  saw,  I  place 
below  the  copy  of  his  letter,  although  his  account  and  Martyr's 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  But  the  one  writer  tells  the  story 
as  he  heard  it  and  the  Sevillian  tells  it  as  he  saw  it,  and  neither 
contradicts  the  other  and  some  little  things  are  left  out  by  the 
one  which  the  other  relates.  And  as  some  have  a  more  pleasing 
manner  of  telling  stories  than  others,  below  is  the  letter  of  the 
said  Dr.  Chanca,  which  he  wrote  to  the  city  of  Seville  in  regard 
to  this  second  voyage,  as  follows:" 

"Most  Noble  Lord: — 

' '  As  the  things  which  I  write  personally  to  others  in  other  letters  are 
not  as  interesting  as  those  contained  in  this  communication,  I  have  re- 
solved to  write  the  news  from  here  separately  and  the  other  matters  which 
it  is  fitting  for  me  to  entreat  of  your  Lordship.  And  the  news  are  the 
following : — 

"That  the  fleet  which  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  our  Lords,  sent  from 
Spain  to  the  Indies,  under  command  of  their  Admiral  of  the  Ocean-sea, 
Christopher  Columbus,  by  the  divine  permission,  started  from  Cadiz,  Sept. 

25  of  the  year with  weather  and  wind  suitable  for  our  journey,  and 

this  weather  lasted  two  days,  in  which  time  we  were  able  to  go  about  fifty 
leagues.  Then  the  weather  changed  during  two  more  days,  in  which  time 
we  made  very  little  or  no  headway.  It  pleased  God  that  after  these  two 
days,  good  weather  should  set  in  again,  so  that  in  two  more  days  we  arrived 
at  the  Grand  Canary  where  we  entered  a  harbour,  which  it  was  necessary 

'  The  Spanish  from  which  this  introductory  passage  is  taken,  as  well  as  the 
Letter  itself,  will  be  found  in  Navarrete,  vol.  i.,  p.  198. 
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for  us  to  do  in  order  to  repair  a  vessel  which  was  leaking  badly.  We  re- 
mained there  all  that  day  and  then  the  next  day  we  started  and  were 
becalmed  several  times,  so  that  we  were  four  or  five  days  in  reaching 
Gomera,  At  Gomera  we  were  obliged  to  remain  some  days  to  take  pro- 
visions of  meat  and  as  much  wood  and  water  as  we  could  carry  for  the  long 
journey  we  expected  to  make  without  seeing  more  land.  The  time  of  our 
stay  in  this  harbour  and  one  day  after  our  departure  from  Gomera  when 
we  were  becalmed  and  which  delayed  us  in  reaching  the  island  of  Fierro, 
amounted  to  nineteen  or  twenty  days.  From  this  time,  through  the  good- 
ness of  God,  we  again  had  good  weather,  the  best  ever  experienced  by  a 
fleet  on  such  a  long  voyage,  so  that  having  left  Fierro,  October  13,  inside 
of  twenty  days  we  caught  sight  of  land.  And  we  should  have  seen  it  in 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days  if  the  ship  Capitana  had  been  as  good  a  sailor  as 
the  other  ships,  for  very  often  the  other  vessels  lowered  their  sails  because 
they  were  leaving  us  far  behind.  During  all  this  time  we  had  very  fine 
weather,  for  neither  at  this  time  nor  in  all  the  way  did  we  have  a  tempest, 
except  the  eve  of  St.  Simon,  when  we  had  one  which  placed  us  in  great 
danger  for  four  hours.  The  first  Sunday  after  All  Saints'  Day,  which  was 
November  3,  about  the  hour  of  dawn,  a  pilot  on  the  ship  Capitana  cried, 
'  The  reward,  land  is  in  sight ! '  The  people  were  so  pleased  that  it  was 
astonishing  to  hear  the  cries  and  demonstrations  of  pleasure  made  by  every 
one:  and  it  was  with  good  reason,  for  the  people  had  become  so  greatly 
worn  by  the  bad  living  and  by  pumping  out  the  water,  that  every  one  was 
very  desirous  of  reaching  land.  On  that  day  the  pilots  of  the  fleet  reck- 
oned from  the  island  of  Fierro  to  the  first  land  that  we  saw, — some  800 
leagues,  others  780,  so  that  the  difference  was  not  great.  And  in  addition, 
300  which  they  reckoned  from  the  island  of  Fierro  to  Cadiz,  made  in  all 
1 1 00  leagues.  So  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  had  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  sight  of  water.  On  the  Sunday  morning  aforesaid  we  saw  from 
the  prows  of  the  vessels,  an  island,  and  then  at  the  right  hand  another 
appeared.  The  first  island  showed  the  high  land  of  mountain  ranges  on 
the  side  that  we  saw.  The  other  was  level  land  entirely  covered  with  dense 
groves  of  trees,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  lighter  other  islands  began  to 
appear  in  one  direction  and  another,  so  that  we  saw  six  islands  in  different 
directions  that  day,  and  most  of  them  were  very  large  ones.  We  went  directly 
toward  the  one  we  had  first  seen  so  as  to  examine  it,  and  having  reached 
the  coast  we  went  more  than  a  league  looking  for  a  harbour  so  as  to  anchor. 
This  we  were  unable  to  find  in  going  that  distance.  All  that  we  could  see 
of  this  island  was  mountainous  and  it  was  very  green  and  beautiful  clown 
to  the  water's  edge,  so  that  it  was  delightful  to  look  at  it,  because  at  that 
time  there  is  hardly  a  green  thing  in  our  country.  When  we  could  not 
find  a  harbour  there,  the  Admiral  decided  that  we  would  go  to  the  other 
island  which  we  could  see  at  the  right,  which  was  four  or  five  leagues  from 
this  one.  One  vessel  remained  all  that  day  at  this  island  looking  for  a  har- 
bour, in  preparation  for  the  time  when  it  should  be  necessary  to  come 
there  and  they  found  a  good  one  and  saw  houses  and  people,  and  then  that 
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night  they  returned  to  the  fleet,  which  had  entered  a  harbour  on  the  other 
island.  The  Admiral  landed  on  that  island  with  many  people  and  with  the 
Royal  banner  in  his  hands,  and  there  took  possession  for  their  Highnesses 
in  due  form.  On  this  island  the  groves  were  so  dense  that  it  was  wonder- 
ful and  there  was  such  a  variety  of  trees  unknown  to  any  one,  that  it  was 
astonishing.  Some  of  them  bore  fruit  and  some  were  in  bloom,  so  that  all 
were  green.  There  was  a  tree  there  whose  leaf  had  the  finest  odour  of 
cloves  I  ever  noticed  and  was  like  a  laurel,  except  it  was  not  as  large.  I 
think  therefore  that  it  was  of  the  laurel  species.  There  were  wild  fruits 
there  of  different  kinds  and  some  of  the  people  who  were  not  very  wise 
tried  them:  and  in  tasting  them  by  only  touching  them  with  the  tongues, 
their  faces  became  swollen  and  they  felt  such  great  heat  and  pain  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  mad,  which  conditions  were  soothed  by  cool  applica- 
tions. As  no  people  or  signs  of  them  were  found  on  this  island,  we  believe 
that  it  was  unpopulated.  We  remained  there  a  good  two  hours,  as  when 
we  arrived  there  it  was  towards  evening,  and  then  the  next  day  in  the 
morning  we  started  for  another  island,  which  appeared  below  this  one  and 
which  was  very  large  and  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  or 
eight  leagues.  We  reached  the  latter  island  near  a  large  mountain  which 
seemed  almost  to  reach  heaven,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  mountain  there 
was  a  peak  which  was  much  higher  than  all  the  rest  of  the  mountain,  and 
from  which  many  streams  flowed  in  different  directions,  especially  toward 
the  direction  in  which  we  lay.  At  a  distance  of  three  leagues  a  waterfall 
appeared  as  large  through  as  an  ox,  which  precipitated  itself  from  such  a 
high  point  that  it  seemed  to  fall  from  heaven.  It  was  at  such  a  distance 
that  there  were  many  wagers  on  the  ships,  as  some  said  that  it  was  white 
rocks  and  others  that  it  was  water.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  nearer,  the 
truth  was  learned,  and  it  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  to  see 
from  what  a  high  place  it  was  precipitated  and  from  what  a  small  place 
such  a  large  waterfall  sprang.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  near  the  island  the 
Admiral  ordered  a  light  caravel  to  go  along  the  coast  in  search  of  a  har- 
bour. This  caravel  went  forward  and  having  reached  the  land  some 
houses  were  seen,  and  the  Captain  landed  with  a  boat  and  went  to  the 
houses  in  which  he  found  some  people,  and  as  soon  as  these  people  saw  the 
Spaniards  they  fled  crying  out  and  he  [the  Captain]  entered  the  houses, 
where  he  found  their  possessions  as  they  had  not  taken  anything  away.  He 
took  two  parrots  which  were  very  large  and  very  different  from  any  that 
had  been  seen.  He  found  a  great  deal  of  cotton  spun  and  ready  to  spin 
and  their  provisions,  and  he  brought  away  a  Httle  of  everything,  especially 
four  or  five  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  of  men.  As  soon  as  we  saw  the 
latter  we  suspected  that  those  islands  were  the  islands  of  Carib,  which  are 
inhabited  by  people  who  eat  human  flesh.  For  the  Admiral,  in  accordance 
with  the  indications  given  him  of  the  situation  of  these  islands  on  his  first 
voyage,  by  the  Indians  of  the  islands  which  he  had  discovered  before,  had 
taken  the  way  to  discover  them,  because  they  were  nearer  Spain  and  also 
because  they  lay  on  the  direct  route  to  the  island  of  Espanola,  where  he 
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had  left  the  people  before  and  to  whom,  by  the  goodness  of  God  and  the 
good  judgment  of  the  Admiral,  we  came  as  straight  as  if  it  had  been  by  a 
known  and  frequented  route.  This  island  is  very  large  and  it  appeared  to 
us  that  the  coast  extended  lengthwise  25  leagues.  We  went  along  the 
coast  more  than  two  leagues  in  search  of  a  harbour.  On  the  side  where  we 
were  going  there  were  very  high  mountains,  and  the  part  which  we  were 
leaving  appeared  to  consist  of  great  plains.  There  were  some  small  settle- 
ments on  the  seashore  and  as  soon  as  the  people  saw  the  sails,  they  all  fled. 
Having  gone  two  leagues,  we  found  a  harbour  and  it  was  very  late.  That 
night  the  Admiral  resolved  that  in  the  morning  he  would  send  out  some  one 
to  talk  with  the  natives  and  learn  what  people  they  were,  notwithstanding 
the  suspicion  because  of  those  he  had  already  seen  fleeing  that  they  were 
a  naked  people  like  the  others  whom  the  Admiral  had  already  seen  on  his 
first  voyage.  That  morning  certain  Captains  started.  Some  of  them  came 
back  at  the  hour  of  eating  and  brought  a  youth  of  towards  fourteen  years, 
as  they  afterwards  learned;  and  he  said  that  he  was  one  of  a  number  whom 
these  people  were  holding  as  captives.  The  other  Captains  separated  and 
some  took  a  little  boy  whom  a  man  was  leading  by  the  hand  and  whom  he 
had  abandoned  in  order  to  make  his  own  escape.  This  child  they  sent  on 
board  immediately  with  some  of  their  own  number.  Others  remained  on 
land  and  took  certain  women  who  were  natives  of  the  island  and  other 
women  who  came  away  willingly,  as  they  were  captives.  One  Captain, 
not  knowing  that  communication  had  been  held  with  the  people,  strayed 
away  with  six  men.  He  became  lost  together  with  those  who  were  with 
him  and  they  did  not  know  how  to  return,  until  at  the  end  of  four  days 
they  encountered  the  seacoast  and  following  along  the  coast  they  again 
found  the  fleet.  We  already  considered  that  they  were  lost  and  had  been 
eaten  by  those  people  who  are  called  Caribs,  because  there  was  not  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  lost  in  any  other  manner.  There  being 
pilots  among  them,  sailors  who  knew  how  to  go  to  and  come  from  Spain 
by  means  of  the  North  Star,  we  believed  that  they  could  not  become  lost 
in  so  small  a  place.  That  day  before  we  landed  there,  many  men  and 
women  went  along  the  beach  near  the  water  looking  at  the  fleet  and  won- 
dering at  a  thing  so  new  to  them.  And  when  a  boat  reached  the  shore,  in 
order  that  the  Spaniards  might  talk  with  them,  saying  tayno,  tayno,  which 
means  good,  they  remained  as  long  as  the  Spaniards  did  not  leave  the  water, 
keeping  near  it  so  that  when  they  wished  they  could  escape.  The  result 
was  that  we  could  not  take  any  of  the  men  either  by  force  or  willingly, 
except  two  who  became  confident  and  then  we  took  them  away  by  force. 
More  than  twenty  of  the  captive  women  were  taken  and  came  away  will- 
ingly, and  others  who  were  natives  of  the  island  were  attacked  and  captured 
by  force.  Certain  captives,  youths,  came  to  us,  fleeing  from  the  natives  of 
the  island  who  had  them  in  captivity.  We  remained  in  this  harbour  eight 
days  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  aforesaid  Captain,  during  which  time  we 
landed  many  times,  going  among  the  dwellings  and  villages  which  were  on 
the  coast.     We  found  a  great  quantity  of  human  bones  there,  and  the 
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skulls  fastened  in  the  houses  like  vessels  to  hold  things.  Not  many  men 
appeared  here.  According  to  what  the  women  told  us  this  was  because  ten 
canoes  filled  with  men  had  gone  to  attack  other  islands.  These  people  ap- 
peared to  us  more  civilised  than  those  who  dwell  in  these  other  islands 
which  we  have  seen,  although  they  all  have  dwellings  made  of  straw.  But 
the  dwellings  of  this  people  are  much  better  constructed  and  better  pro- 
vided with  food,  and  they  appear  to  be  more  industrious,  both  the  males 
and  females.  They  had  a  great  deal  of  cotton  spun  and  ready  to  spin,  and 
many  woollen  blankets  woven  so  well  that  they  lose  nothing  in  comparison 
with  those  of  our  country.  We  asked  the  women  who  were  captives  on 
this  island  what  people  these  were  and  they  replied  that  they  were  Caribs. 
After  these  captive  women  understood  we  abhorred  such  a  people  on  ac- 
count of  their  bad  custom  of  eating  human  flesh,  they  were  greatly  re- 
joiced, and  if  any  man  or  woman  of  the  Caribs  was  brought  anew  they  said 
to  us  secretly  that  they  were  Caribs,  because  even  there  where  they  were 
all  in  our  power,  the  captives  showed  fear  of  the  Caribs,  like  a  subjugated 
people,  and  from  that  appearance  of  fear  we  knew  which  were  Caribs  among 
the  women  and  which  were  not.  For  the  Caribs  wear  large  rings  woven  of 
cotton  on  each  leg,  one  next  the  knee  and  the  other  next  the  ankles.  This 
makes  the  calves  of  the  legs  appear  large  and  the  places  where  the  rings  are, 
appear  very  small,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  consider  this  causes  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  So  that  by  this  difference  we  knew  them  one  from 
the  other.  The  customs  of  these  people  of  the  Caribs  are  brutal.  There 
are  three  islands.  This  is  called  Turuqueira,  the  other  which  we  saw  first 
is  called  Ceyre,  and  the  third  is  called  Ayay.  They  are  at  peace  as  if  they 
were  one  tribe,  which  causes  no  confusion.  Both  make  war  on  all  the  other 
neighbouring  islands  and  they  go  out  to  sea  150  leagues  with  many  canoes 
which  they  possess,  to  attack  them.  These  canoes  are  small  fustas  made 
of  one  single  piece  of  wood.  Their  arms  are  arrows  instead  of  iron  weapons. 
As  they  have  no  iron  they  place  upon  their  arrows  tips  made  of  tortoise- 
shell.  Others  of  the  other  island  use  tips  made  of  fish-bones  which  are 
indented.  These  bones  are  naturally  indented  like  very  rough  saws  and 
among  an  unarmed  people,  as  they  all  are,  these  weapons  can  kill  and  do 
great  injury.  But  among  people  of  our  nation  they  are  not  arms  to  be 
feared.  These  people  attack  the  other  islands  and  bring  away  what  women 
they  can  capture,  especially  young  and  beautiful  girls  whom  they  keep  to 
serve  them  or  to  have  for  mistresses,  and  they  bring  away  so  many  that  in 
fifty  houses  no  men  appeared  and  of  the  captives  more  than  twenty  were 
young  girls.  These  women  also  say  that  the  Caribs  use  them  so  cruelly  that 
it  appears  incredible :  that  the  children  to  whom  they  give  birth  are  eaten 
and  they  only  rear  those  they  have  by  their  native  wives.  Of  the  men 
they  capture,  those  who  are  aUve  they  take  to  their  houses  to  slaughter 
them,  and  those  they  have  killed  they  eat  at  once.  They  say  that  the 
flesh  of  men  is  so  good  that  there  is  nothing  Hke  it  in  the  world  and  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be  so.  For  they  had  gnawed  everything  that  could  be 
gnawed  from  the  bones  which  we  found  in  their  houses,  as  there  was  noth- 
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ing  left  upon  them  except  what  was  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  eaten.  In 
this  place  we  found  the  neck  of  a  man  boiling  in  a  pot  in  one  house.  They 
cut  ofiE  the  genital  member  of  the  boys  they  capture  and  make  use  of  them 
as  servants  until  they  become  men,  and  then  when  they  wish  to  make  a 
feast  they  kill  and  eat  them,  because  they  say  that  the  flesh  of  boys  and 
women  is  not  good  to  eat.  Three  of  these  boys  came  fleeing  to  us,  all 
three  having  the  genital  member  cut  off.  At  the  end  of  four  days  the  Cap- 
tain who  had  been  lost  came  back.  We  had  already  despaired  of  his  com- 
ing, for  we  had  twice  sent  other  parties  to  search  for  these  men,  and  that 
day  one  party  had  returned  without  learning  anything  certain  about  them. 
We  rejoiced  at  their  coming  as  if  they  had  been  found  anew.  This  Cap- 
tain brought,  besides  those  who  went  away  with  him,  ten  persons,  boys  and 
women.  Neither  this  party  nor  the  other  parties  who  went  to  look  for 
them  found  any  men,  because  they  had  fled,  or  perhaps  because  there 
were  few  men  in  that  vicinity,  as  we  learned  from  the  women  that  ten 
canoes  filled  with  men  had  gone  to  attack  other  islands.  This  Captain  and 
the  men  who  went  with  him  came  back  from  the  mountain  so  exhausted 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  see  them.  Upon  our  asking  them  how  they  had  be- 
come lost,  they  said  that  the  trees  were  so  thick  that  they  could  not  see 
the  sky  and  that  some  of  their  number,  who  were  sailors,  had  climbed  the 
trees  to  look  for  the  North  Star,  and  that  they  were  continually  unable  to 
see  it,  and  that  if  they  had  not  come  to  the  sea  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  return  to  the  fleet.  We  left  this  island  eight  days  after  we  reached 
it.  Then  the  next  day  at  midday  we  saw  another  not  very  large  island 
which  was  about  twelve  leagues  from  this  one.  As  we  were  becalmed  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  day  after  we  left,  we  went  close  to  the  coast  of  this 
island,  and  the  Indians  whom  we  had  with  us  said  that  it  was  not  inhab- 
ited, for  the  Caribs  had  depopulated  it  and  on  that  account  we  did  not 
remain  there.  Then  that  afternoon  we  saw  another  i,sland.  At  night  near 
this  latter  island  we  found  some  shoals  for  fear  of  which  we  anchored,  as 
we  did  not  dare  to  go  on  until  daylight.  Then  in  the  morning  another 
very  large  island  appeared.  We  did  not  go  to  any  of  them,  that  we  might 
hasten  on  and  comfort  the  people  who  had  been  left  on  Espanola;  and  it 
was  not  pleasing  to  God  as  will  appear  later.  The  next  day  at  the  hour  of 
eating  we  arrived  at  an  island  and  it  appeared  very  good  because  it  seemed 
to  be  well  populated  according  to  the  great  quantity  of  tilled  land  there 
was  upon  it.  We  went  there  and  entered  a  harbour  on  the  coast.  Then 
the  Admiral  sent  a  boat  to  land  well  filled  with  people  to  see  if  they  could 
talk  with  the  natives  in  order  to  learn  what  people  they  were  and  also 
because  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  obtain  information  about  our  course. 
Although  the  Admiral,  who  had  never  been  over  that  course  before,  had 
taken  a  very  direct  route,  as  appeared  eventually.  But  as  one  should 
always  seek  to  verify  doubtful  things  with  the  greatest  possible  cer- 
tainty, the  Admiral  desired  to  talk  with  the  people  there.  For  this 
purpose  certain  of  the  men  who  went  in  the  boat  landed  and  arrived  at  a 
village  from  which  the  people  had  already  gone  into  hiding.     They  took 
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there  five  or  six  women  and  certain  boys,  most  of  whom  were  also  captives 
the  same  as  in  the  other  island,  for  these  islands  also  belonged  to  the  Caribs, 
according  to  what  we  had  already  learned  from  the  story  of  the  women  we 
were  taking  with  us.  Just  as  this  boat  was  about  to  return  to  the  ships 
with  the  captives  which  had  been  /taken  below  this  place,  a  canoe  came 
along  the  coast  containing  four  men,  two  women,  and  a  boy,  and  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  wonderful  fleet  they  were  so  struck  with  amazement  that  for 
a  good  hour  they  did  not  move  from  one  place  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
lombard  shots  from  the  vessels.  In  this  position  they  were  seen  by  those 
who  were  in  the  boat  and  even  by  all  the  fleet.  Then  the  men  in  the  boat 
went  toward  them,  keeping  so  near  the  land  that  in  the  amazed  condition 
in  which  they  were,  wondering  and  thinking  what  kind  of  a  thing  it  could 
be,  they  did  not  see  the  boat  until  it  was  very  near  them  so  that  they 
could  not  well  flee,  although  they  made  a  great  effort  to  do  so.  But  our 
people  went  so  fast  that  they  could  not  get  away.  The  Caribs,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  that  their  flight  did  not  serve  them,  very  boldly  took  up  their 
bows,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  And  I  say  very  boldly,  because 
there  were  not  more  than  four  men  and  two  women  and  we  numbered  more 
than  twenty- five,  of  whom  they  wounded  two.  One  they  hit  twice  with 
an  arrow  in  the  breast  and  the  other  they  hit  once  in  the  side.  And  had 
it  not  been  that  our  men  carried  shields  of  leather  or  wood  and  that  they 
sheltered  themselves  with  the  boat  and  overturned  their  canoe,  they  would 
have  wounded  most  of  them  with  their  arms.  And  after  their  canoe  was 
overturned  they  remained  in  the  water  swimming  and  at  times  wading,  as 
there  were  some  shallow  places  there,  and  our  men  had  to  make  great 
efforts  to  capture  them,  because  they  still  fired  upon  them  when  they 
could.  And  with  all  that,  there  was  one  whom  they  could  not  take  until 
he  was  so  badly  wounded  with  a  lance  that  he  died,  and  in  this  condition 
they  brought  him  to  the  ships.  The  difference  between  these  and  the 
other  Indians  in  dress  is  that  the  Caribs  wear  their  hair  very  long  and 
these  others  wear  it  braided  and  they  paint  their  faces  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand different  ways  with  crosses  and  divers  other  devices,  each  one  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy.  This  they  do  by  means  of  sharp  sticks.  All  the  people 
of  the  Caribs  as  well  as  the  others  have  no  beards,  so  that  they  marvel 
greatly  at  a  man  who  wears  one.'  These  Caribs  whom  they  captured 
there  had  their  eyes  and  eyebrows  tinted,  which  as  it  appears  to  me  they 
do  for  ornamentation,  and  in  that  manner  they  look  more  frightful.  One 
of  these  Indians  says  that  on  one  of  these  islands  called  Cayre,  which  is  the 
first  one  that  we  saw,  and  to  which  we  did  not  go,  there  is  a  great  quantity 
of  gold:  that  they  go  there  with  nails  and  tools  to  make  their  canoes  and 
that  they  bring  away  as  much  gold  as  they  like.  When  on  that  day  we 
started  from  that  island,  having  remained  there  not  more  than  about  six 
or  seven  hours,  we  went  toward  another  land  which  was  visible  to  the  eye 
and  which  lay  on  the  route  we  had  to  take.     At  night  we  arrived  near  this 

I  We  may  infer  that  Columbus  and  his  companions  for  the  most  part  wore  beards 
when  upon  their  voyages. 
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land.  The  next  da^^  in  the  morning  we  went  along  its  coast.  It  was 
of  great  extent,  although  not  all  one  island,  for  there  were  more  than  forty 
large  islets,  consisting  of  very  high  land,  and  the  most  of  it  bare,  which 
was  unlike  any  we  had  seen  previously  or  any  we  have  since  seen.  It 
seemed  like  land  which  would  naturally  contain  metals.  We  did  not  draw 
near  enough  to  land,  but  one  lateen  caravel  approached  one  of  these  large 
islets  on  which  they  found  certain  fishermen's  houses.  The  Indian  women 
whom  we  were  taking  with  us  said  that  they  were  not  populated.  We 
went  along  this  coast  the  greater  part  of  that  day  until  the  next  day  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  arrived  in  sight  of  another  island  called  Burenquen,^ 
along  the  coast  of  which  we  ran  for  the  entire  day.  We  judged  that  it 
extended  thirty  leagues  on  that  side.  This  island  to  appearance  is  very 
beautiful  and  very  fertile.  The  people  from  the  Caribs  come  here  to  make 
conquests  and  they  take  many  people  away.  These  people  have  no  fiistas 
and  do  not  know  how  to  sail  on  the  sea.  But,  according  to  what  these 
Caribs  whom  we  took,  say,  they  use  bows  the  same  as  they  [the  Caribs]  do, 
and  if  by  chance  when  the  Caribs  come  to  assault  them  they  are  able  to 
capture  them,  they  also  eat  the  Caribs  the  same  as  the  Caribs  eat  them. 
We  remained  two  days  in  one  harbour  of  this  island,  where  many  of  the 
people  landed.  But  we  never  were  able  to  talk  with  them,  for  they  all 
fled  away  like  people  who  were  terrorised  by  the  Caribs.  All  of  these 
islands  mentioned  were  discovered  on  this  voyage,  for  until  now  the  Ad- 
miral had  not  seen  any  of  them  on  the  first  voyage.  All  are  very  beautiful 
and  the  land  is  very  good,  but  this  one  appears  best  of  all.  At  this  place 
was  the  end  of  the  islands  lying  in  the  direction  of  Spain  which  the  Admiral 
had  not  previously  seen,  although  we  consider  it  certain  that  there  is  land 
more  than  forty  leagues  nearer  Spain  than  these  first  islands,  because  two 
days  before  we  saw  land  we  saw  some  birds  called  frigate  pelicans  [which 
are  marine  birds  of  prey  which  do  not  sit  or  sleep  upon  the  water]  go  cir- 
cling around  and  then  rise  in  the  air  and  take  their  way  in  search  of  land 
so  as  to  sleep.  As  it  was  evening  these  birds  could  not  have  been  going 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  to  settle  down.  And  this  was  on  our 
right  when  we  were  coming,  from  the  direction  of  Spain.  From  this  fact 
every  one  thought  that  land  lay  in  that  direction,  but  we  did  not  seek  for 
it,  that  in  so  doing  it  might  not  delay  us  in  the  course  we  were  pursuing. 
I  hope  that  in  a  few  voyages  it  will  be  found.  We  left  this  aforesaid  island 
one  morning,  and  that  day  before  night  we  caught  sight  of  land  which  was 
also  unknown  to  any  one  of  those  who  had  come  on  the  first  voyage.  But 
from  the  information  derived  from  the  Indians  we  had  with  us  we  suspected 
that  it  was  Espanola  upon  which  island  we  are  at  the  present  time.  Be- 
tween this  island  and  the  other  island  of  Buriquen,  another  appeared  at 
a  distance,  although  it  was  not  large.  Then  we  reached  Espanola.  The 
first  part  of  the  island  consisted  of  very  low  and  level  land  and  every  one 
was  doubtful  whether  it  was  Espanola  or  not,  because  neither  the  Admiral 

'  This  is  Puerto  Rico,  called  by  the  Admiral  San  Juan  Bautista.     Navarrete  or 
the  manuscript  spells  the  Indian  name  indifEerently,  Burenquen  and  Buriquen. 
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nor  the  others  who  had  come  with  him  had  seen  that  part.  And  this  island, 
as  it  is  large,  is  named  by  provinces.  The  part  where  we  first  arrived  is 
called  Hayti '  and  then  the  province  next  this  is  called  Xamana  and  the 
other  Bohio  in  which  we  are  at  the  present  time.  Moreover  there  are  many 
other  provinces  in  these  regions  because  the  island  is  a  large  one.  Accord- 
ing to  what  those  persons  who  have  seen  the  coast  along  the  side  say,  it  is 
about  200  leagues  in  length.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  150  leagues 
long.  Its  width  is  not  now  known.  A  caravel  has  been  gone  forty  days 
for  the  purpose  of  sailing  around  it  and  up  to  the  present  has  not  returned. 
It  is  a  remarkable  country  where  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  large 
rivers  and  extensive  mountain  ranges  and  great  level  valleys  and  high 
mountains.  I  suspect  that  the  grass  is  never  dry  in  all  the  year.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  winter  in  this  island  or  in  the  others,  because  at 
Christmas  many  birds'  nests  are  found,  some  with  birds  and  some  contain- 
ing eggs.  Neither  in  this  island  nor  in  the  others  has  a  four-footed  animal 
ever  been  seen,  except  dogs  of  all  colours  the  same  as  in  our  country,  which 
are  shaped  like  large  curs.  There  are  no  wild  animals.  Besides,  there  is 
an  animal  the  colour  of  a  rabbit  and  the  size  of  a  young  one,  with  fur  like 
one,  the  tail  long  and  the  fore  and  hind  feet  like  a  rat.  They  ascend  the 
trees.  Many  have  eaten  them  and  say  that  they  are  very  good  to  eat. 
There  are  many  snakes,  but  they  are  not  large  ones.  There  are  not  many 
lizards,  because  the  Indians  make  as  much  of  a  feast  out  of  them  as  we 
would  yonder  in  Spain  out  of  pheasants.  They  are  the  same  size  as  our 
lizards,  but  they  are  different  in  shape.  Although  on  a  small  island  which 
lies  next  to  a  harbour  called  Monte  Cristi  where  we  remained  some  time, 
they  saw  repeatedly  a  very  large  lizard  which  they  said  was  about  as  large 
around  as  a  calf  and  as  long  as  a  lance.  They  many  times  started  to  kill 
it,  but  the  woods  being  so  thick  it  got  away  from  them  into  the  sea  so  that 
they  were  unable  to  finish  it.  On  this  island  and  the  others  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  birds  like  those  of  our  country  and  many  others  that 
never  were  seen  there.  No  domestic  fowls  have  ever  been  seen  here  save 
that  in  Zuruquia  there  were  some  ducks  in  the  houses,  most  of  them  white 
as  snow  and  some  of  them  black,  very  pretty  with  flat  crests.  They  are 
larger  than  those  in  Spain,  but  smaller  than  geese.  We  ran  along  the 
coast  of  this  island  nearly  100  leagues,  because  it  was  about  this  distance 
to  the  place  where  the  Admiral  had  left  the  people,  which  was  in  the  middle 
or  centre  of  the  island.  In  going  by  the  province  called  Xamand  we  sent 
one  of  the  Indians  whom  the  Admiral  had  taken  on  the  first  voyage  directly 
to  land,  clothed  and  carrying  some  trifles  which  the  Admiral  had  ordered 
given  to  him.  There,  a  Biscayan  sailor  who  had  been  wounded  by  the 
Caribs,  died.  These  Caribs,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  captured  because 
of  their  lack  of  caution.  And  as  we  were  going  along  the  shore  it  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  send  a  boat  to  bury  the  sailor  and  two  caravels  ap- 
proached the  land  to  guard  this  boat.     On  reaching  land  many  Indians 

I  This  is  the  first  time  this  exact  form  is  used  to  designate  Espanolaor  any  part  there- 
of.    It  will  be  observed  that  this  form  now  is  applied  to  the  western  part  of  the  island. 
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came  out  to  the  boat,  some  of  whom  wore  gold  on  their  necks  and  in  their 
ears.  They  desired  to  come  with  the  Christians  to  the  ships  and  the  Chris- 
tians did  not  wish  to  take  them  as  they  did  not  have  permission  from  the 
Admiral.  As  soon  as  these  Indians  saw  that  they  would  not  take  them, 
two  of  them  got  into  a  small  canoe  and  came  to  one  of  the  caravels  which 
had  drawn  near  the  land,  upon  which  they  were  kindly  received  and  were 
taken  to  the  Admiral's  ship,  where  they  said  by  means  of  an  interpreter 
that  a  certain  king  sent  them  to  learn  what  people  we  were  and  to  beg  us 
to  land,  as  they  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  would  give  it  to  us  as  well  as 
their  articles  of  food.  The  Admiral  ordered  that  each  should  be  given 
shirts  and  caps  and  other  trifles  and  told  them  that  as  he  was  going  to  the 
place  v/here  Guacamari  was,  he  could  not  delay,  but  that  at  another  time 
he  would  be  able  to  see  them.  And  at  this  they  went  away.  We  pursued 
our  course  until  we  reached  a  harbour  called  Monte  Cristi,  where  we  re- 
mained two  days  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  land  as  the  place  where 
the  Admiral  had  left  the  Christians  to  make  a  settlement  had  not  appeared 
to  him  to  be  healthful.  We  landed  to  investigate  the  situation.  There 
was  a  large  river  of  very  good  water  near  there,  but  the  land  is  all  sub- 
merged and  very  ill  disposed  for  habitations.  In  going  along  looking  at 
the  river  and  country  some  of  our  people  found  two  dead  men  on  one  side 
near  the  river,  one  with  a  rope  on  his  neck  and  the  other  with  one  on  his 
foot.  This  was  the  first  day.  The  next  day  following  they  found  the 
bodies  of  two  more  dead  men  farther  along  than  the  others.  One  of  these 
bodies  was  in  such  condition  that  it  could  be  seen  he  had  been  heavily 
bearded.  Some  of  our  people  suspected  more  evil  than  good  and  with 
good  reason.  The  Indians  are  all  beardless  as  I  have  said.  This  harbour 
is  12  leagues  from  the  place  where  the  Christians  were  left.  Two  days 
having  passed,  we  made  sail  for  the  place  where  the  Admiral  had  left  the 
aforesaid  people  in  company  with  an  Indian  king  who  is  called  Guacamari, 
who  I  think  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  this  island.  That  day  we  arrived 
directly  at  this  place;  but  it  was  already  late  and  as  there  were  some 
shoals  there  upon  which,  on  that  other  day,  the  ship  upon  which  the  Ad- 
miral was  going  had  been  lost,  we  did  not  dare  enter  the  harbour  near  land 
until  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  when  we  would  be  able  to  enter  in  safety. 
We  remained  that  night  less  than  a  league  from  land.  That  afternoon  a 
canoe  came  quickly  toward  us  from  some  distance  away,  in  which  were 
five  or  six  Indians.  The  Admiral,  believing  that  he  was  assuring  our 
safety  by  raising  his  sails,  would  not  wait  for  them,  but  they  persisted  and 
arrived  within  a  lombard  shot  from  us  and  stopped  to  look.  At  that  dis- 
tance, as  soon  as  they  saw  that  we  would  not  await  them,  they  turned 
about  and  retraced  their  course.  After  we  had  anchored  in  that  spot  on 
the  aforesaid  afternoon,  the  Admiral  ordered  two  lombards  to  be  fired  to 
see  if  the  Christians  whom  he  had  left  with  the  said  Guacamari  would  reply, 
as  they  also  had  lombards.  They  did  not  reply  and  further  there  appeared 
no  fires  or  signs  of  houses  in  that  place.  On  this  account  the  people  be- 
came very  depressed  and  began  to  entertain  the  suspicion  which  would 
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naturally  be  held  in  such  a  case.     In  this  state  with  every  one  very  sad, 

four  or  five  hours  of  the  night  having  passed,  the  same  canoe  came  which 

we  had  seen  that  afternoon,  and  the  Indians  came  calling  aloud  and  asking 

of  the  Captain  of  the  caravel  which  they  first  reached,  for  the  Admiral. 

They  were  conducted  to  the  ship  of  the  Admiral,  but  would  not  enter  until 

the  Admiral  spoke  to  them.     They  demanded  a  light  in  order  that  they 

might  recognise  him  and  when  they  recognised  him  they  entered.     One  of 

them  was  a  cousin  of  Guacamari,  who  [Guacamari]  had  sent  these  Indians 

the  first  time.     Then  they  had  returned  that  afternoon  bringing  masks  of 

gold  which  Guacamari  sent  as  a  present.     One  was  for  the  Admiral  and 

the  other  for  a  Captain  who  had  been  with  him  on  the  first  voyage.     The 

Indians  remained  on  the  ship  three  hours  talking  with  the  Admiral  in  the 

presence  of  all  and  manifesting  great  pleasure.     He  asked  them  for  the 

Christians  who  had  remained  there,  and  the  cousin  of  the  King  said  that 

they  were  all  well,  although  there  had  been  some  deaths  among  them  from 

disease  and  others  caused  by  quarrels  which  had  arisen  among  them.'     He 

said  that  Guacamari  was  at  another  place,  being  wounded  in  the  leg,  and 

that  he  had  not  come  on  that  account,  but  that  he  would  come  the  next 

day.     They  said  that  two  other  kings,  one  called  Caonabo  and  the  other 

Mayreni  had  come  to  fight  with  him  and  had  burned  his  village.    Then  that 

night  the  Indians  returned  saying  that  the  next  day  they  would  come  with 

the  said  Guacamari,  and  at  this  they  left  us  comforted  for  that  night.     The 

next  day  in  the  morning  we  were  waiting  for  the  said  Guacamari  to  come, 

and  in  the  meantime  by  command  of  the  Admiral  some  of  the  Christians 

landed  and  went  to  the  village  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  stay 

and  found  it  was  burned.     A  certain  strong  house  somewhat  fortified  by  a 

palisade  where  the  Christians  had  dwelt  was  burned  and  destroyed,  and 

they  found  certain  cloaks  and  clothing  which  the  Indians  had  brought  and 

thrown  into  the  house.     The  said  Indians  who  made  their  appearance 

there,  seemed  very  wild,  so  much  so  that  they  did  not  approach  us  but  on 

the  contrary  fled  away.     This  did  not  appear  well  to  us  for  the  Admiral 

had  told  us  that  on  reaching  that  place  so  many  canoes  would  come  out 

to  the  sides  of  the  vessels  to  see  us  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  defend 

ourselves  from  them,  and  that  on  the  first  voyage  they  had  done  so.     And 

as  we  saw  now  that  they  were  suspicious  of  us  it  did  not  seem  favourable 

to  us.     Notwithstanding,  by  flattering  them  that  day  and  throwing  them 

some  things  such  as  hawks'  bells  and  beads  we  reassured  the  said  relative  of 

Guacamari  and  three  others  who  entered  the  boat  and  we  brought  them  to 

the  vessel.     After  they  were  asked  about  the  Christians  they  said  that  all 

were  dead,  although  we  had  already  been  told  that  by  one  of  the  Indians 

we  had  brought  from  Castile,  who  had  been  told  so  by  the  two  Indians  who 

had  previously  come  to  the  ship  and  who  had  remained  beside  the  ship 

with  their  canoe,  but  we  had  not  beUeved  this  Indian.     This  relative  of 

Guacamari  was  asked  who  had  killed  them.     He  said  that  it  was  the  King 

/  I  The  account  of  the  fate  of  the  forty- three  Spaniards  at  La  Navidad,  as  given  by 

Dr.  Chanca,  is  somewhat  fuller  than  that  given  by  Peter  Martyr  or  in  the  narrative  of 

Coma. 
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of  Caonabd  and  the  King  Mayreni.and  that  they  burned  the  things  in  the 
village  and  that  many  were  wounded  by  them.  That  the  said  Guacamari 
had  also  been  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  that  he  was  in  another  place,  and 
that  he  wished  to  go  there  immediately  to  call  him.  These  Indians  were 
given  some  things  and  they  immediately  started  for  the  place  where  Gua- 
camari was  staying.  All  that  day  we  were  awaiting  them  and  as  soon  as 
we  saw  that  they  did  not  come,  many  began  to  suspect  that  the  Indians 
who  had  come  the  previous  night  had  been  drowned,  because  they  had 
been  given  wine  to  drink  two  or  three  times  and  they  came  in  a  small  canoe 
which  could  easily  have  been  overturned.  The  morning  of  the  next  day 
the  Admiral  and  some  of  our  people  landed  and  went  where  the  village 
had  been  situated  and  saw  everything  burned  and  the  clothing  of  the 
Christians  was  found  in  the  grass.  At  that  time  we  saw  no  dead  bodies. 
There  were  many  different  opinions  among  us,  some  suspecting  that  Gua- 
camari himself  was  concerned  in  the  treason  or  death  of  the  Christians. 
Others  thought  that  it  appeared  not  to  be  so  since  his  village  was  burned, 
so  that  the  matter  was  very  doubtful.  The  Admiral  ordered  all  the  place 
where  the  Christians  had  had  their  fortress  to  be  investigated,  for  he  had 
given  them  orders  as  soon  as  they  found  any  quantity  of  gold  to  bury  it. 
While  this  was  being  done  he  wished  to  go  and  explore  about  a  league  from 
there  where  it  appeared  to  us  that  it  might  be  a  site  for  the  building  of  a 
settlement  as  it  was  already  time  to  do  this.  Certain  ones  of  us  went  there 
with  him  looking  along  the  coast  until  we  arrived  at  a  village  where  there 
were  seven  or  eight  houses  which  the  Indians  had  abandoned  when  they 
saw  us  coming  and  had  carried  away  what  they  could,  leaving  the  rest 
hidden  in  the  grass  near  their  houses.  They  are  such  an  unintelligent 
people  that  they  have  not  sense  enough  to  seek  for  a  place  to  dwell.  It 
is  wonderful  how  miserably  those  who  live  by  the  sea  build,  for  the  houses 
they  have  in  that  vicinity  are  so  covered  with  grass  and  are  so  damp  that 
it  is  astonishing  to  me  how  they  live.  In  these  houses  we  found  many 
things  belonging  to  the  Christians  which  we  did  not  believe  they  had 
traded  away,  such  as  a  very  pretty  Moorish  garment  which  had  not  been 
unfolded  by  those  who  brought  it  from  Castile,  and  trousers  and  pieces  of 
cloth  and  an  anchor  belonging  to  the  vessel  which  the  Admiral  had  lost 
there  on  the  first  voyage  and  other  things.  The  finding  of  these  things 
strengthened  us  more  in  our  opinion.  In  that  place  in  searching  for  the 
things  they  had  concealed  we  found  in  a  -small  pannier  closely  woven  and 
very  secure,  the  head  of  a  man  very  well  hidden.  We  concluded  from  this 
that  it  might  be  the  head  of  a  father  or  mother  or  of  some  person  whom 
they  greatly  loved.  Since  then  I  have  heard  that  many  have  been  found 
in  this  way,  from  which  I  believe  that  the  conclusion  we  arrived  at  there 
was  correct.  We  returned  from  that  village  on  that  day  and  came  by  way 
of  the  place  where  the  village  had  been  and  when  we  arrived  there  we 
found  many  Indians  who  had  become  reassured  and  who  were  bartering 
gold.  They  had  bartered  it  to  the  value  of  a  mark.  We  found  that  they 
had  shown  the  place  where  were  the  dead  bodies  of  eleven  Christians  already 
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covered  with  grass  which  had  grown  over  them,  and  the  Indians  were  all 
agreed  in  saying  that  Caonabo  and  Mayreni  had  killed  them.  But  never- 
theless it  began  to  appear  that  one  of  the  Christians  had  three  wives  and 
another  four,  from  which  we  believed  that  the  evil  which  had  befallen 
them  had  come  from  jealousy.  The  morning  of  the  next  day— as  during 
all  that  day  no  place  had  been  found  where  we  could  make  a  settlement— 
the  Admiral  decided  to  send  a  caravel  in  one  direction  to  look  for  a  con- 
venient place,  and  some  who  were  with  him  went  in  another  direction, 
where  they  found  a  very  safe  harbour  and  the  land  very  weh  situated  for 
a  building  spot.  But  as  it  was  a  long  distance  from  where  we  desired  to 
locate  the  gold  mine  the  Admiral  resolved  not  to  settle  there  but  in  another 
direction,  which  would  be  safer  provided  it  should  be  found  to  be  con- 
veniently situated.  When  we  came  back  we  found  that  the  caravel  which 
had  gone  to  seek  for  the  said  building  spot  in  the  other  direction  and  upon 
which  Melchior  had  gone  and  four  or  five  other  worthy  men,  had  arrived. 
As  they  were  going  along  the  coast  a  canoe  containing  two  Indians  had 
come  out  to  meet  them.  One  Indian  was  the  brother  of  Guacamari,  who 
was  known  to  a  pilot  on  the  said  caravel,  and  he  asked  who  was  going 
there.  The  Indians  said  to  the  officers  on  the  caravel  that  Guacamari 
begged  them  to  land  at  his  village  which  contained  as  many  as  fifty  houses. 
The  said  officers  jumped  into  the  boat  and  landed  and  went  where  Guaca- 
mari was,  whom  they  found  in  his  bed  and  pretending  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  wound.  They  talked  with  him,  asking  him  for  the  Christians.  He 
replied,  agreeing  with  the  story  of  the  other  Indians,  that  it  was  Caonab6 
and  Mayreni  who  had  killed  them,  and  that  they  had  wounded  him  in  the 
thigh,  which  he  showed  them  all  bandaged  up.  It  seemed  to  those  who 
saw  him  in  this  condition  that  what  he  said  was  true.  When  they  took 
leave  of  him  he  gave  to  each  one  of  them  a  golden  ornament,  its  value 
being  according  as  it  appeared  to  him  that  each  one  merited  it.  They  pre- 
pare this  gold  in  very  thin  leaves  as  they  want  it  to  make  masks,  and  so 
that  they  can  set  it  in  bitumen  which  they  make,  and  if  it  were  not  so  pre- 
pared they  could  not  use  it  in  this  manner.  They  prepare  it  otherwise 
to  wear  on  the  head  and  to  hang  in  their  ears  and  nostrils,  so  that  it  is  yet 
necessary  that  it  should  be  thin,  since  they  value  it  not  at  all  for  riches, 
but  only  for  ornamentation.  The  said  Guacamari  said  by  signs  and  as 
well  as  he  could  that  since  he  was  thus  wounded  they  must  tell  the  Admiral 
to  kindly  come  and  see  him.  As  soon  as  the  Admiral  arrived  the  afore- 
said Captain  told  him  this  story.  The  morning  of  the  next  day  he  decided 
to  start  to  see  Guacamari,  at  whose  village  they  would  arrive  inside  of  three 
hours,  as  it  was  distant  hardly  three  leagues  from  where  they  were.  There- 
fc  re  when  they  reached  that  place  it  was  the  hour  for  eating.  We  ate 
before  landing.  As  soon  as  we  had  eaten  the  Admiral  ordered  all  the  Cap- 
tains to  assemble  with  their  boats  so  as  to  land,  for  already  that  m.orning 
before  we  started  from  the  place  where  we  were,  the  aforesaid  brother  of 
Guacamari  had  come  to  talk  with  the  Admiral  and  hasten  his  departure 
from  the  village  of  the  said  Guacamari.     The  Admiral  landed  at  that  place 
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with  all  the  worthy  men  with  him  decked  out  in  such  manner  as  seemed 
fitting  in  such  an  important  city.  He  carried  some  things  to  present  to 
the  King  as  he  had  already  received  quite  a  quantity  of  gold  from  him,  and 
it  was  right  to  respond  with  the  same  good  deeds  and  with  the  same  good- 
will as  Guacamari  had  shown.  The  said  Guacamari  himself  had  made 
ready  to  give  the  Admiral  a  present.  When  we  arrived  we  found  him  in 
his  bed,  the  bed  being  the  kind  they  use,  hung  in  the  air  and  made  of  cotton 
like  a  net.  He  did  not  arise,  but  from  his  bed  he  made  as  courteous  a 
salutation  as  he  knew  how  and  showed  much  feeling  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
for  the  death  of  the  Christians  and  commenced  to  talk  about  it,  showing  as 
well  as  he  could  how  some  died  of  disease  and  how  others  had  gone  to 
Caonabo  to  search  for  the  mine  of  gold  and  that  Caonabo  had  killed  them 
there  and  that  he  had  come  there  to  kill  others  in  his  own  village.  Ac- 
cording to  the  appearance  of  the  bodies  it  was  not  two  months  since  it  hap- 
pened. Then  Guacamari  presented  the  Admiral  with  [the  value  of]  eight 
and  one  half  marks  of  gold  and  five  or  six  hundred  cut  stones  of  different 
colours  and  a  cap  set  with  the  same  stone,  which  stone  it  seems  to  me  they 
must  value  greatly.  In  the  cap  was  a  jewel  which  Guacamari  gave  the 
Admiral  with  great  veneration.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  value  copper 
more  highly  than  gold.  I  was  present  with  a  surgeon  of  the  fleet.  Then 
the  Admiral  said  to  the  said  Guacamari  that  we  were  skilled  in  the  diseases 
of  men  and  that  perhaps  he  would  like  to  show  us  his  wound.  He  replied 
that  it  was  pleasing  to  him  to  do  so,  for  which  purpose  I  told  him  that  it 
would  be  necessary  (if  he  was  able  to  do  so)  to  go  out  of  the  house,  because 
there  being  so  many  people  it  was  dark  and  I  could  not  see  well.  This  he 
did  immediately,  I  believe  more  from  fear  than  desire.  Leaning  upon 
some  one  he  went  outside.  After  he  was  seated  the  surgeon  approached 
him  and  began  to  unbind  his  leg.  Then  he  said  to  the  Admiral  that  the 
wound  was  done  with  a  ciha,  which  means  with  a  stone.  After  taking  off 
the  bandage  we  felt  his  leg  with  our  hands.  It  is  certain  that  he  felt  no 
more  pain  in  that  leg  than  in  the  other,  although  he  artfully  pretended 
that  it  pained  him  greatly.  Certainly  we  could  not  well  determine  the 
truth  since  the  reasons  were  unknown,  and  surely  there  were  many  things 
which  showed  that  a  hostile  people  had  come  to  attack  him.  So  the  Ad- 
miral did  not  know  what  to  do.  It  seemed  to  him  and  to  many  of  the 
others  that  for  the  time  and  until  the  truth  should  be  exactly  learned  we 
had  better  dissimulate,  because  after  learning  the  truth  every  one  who 
might  so  desire  could  obtain  compensation  from  Guacamari.  And  that 
afternoon  Guacamari  came  with  the  Admiral  to  the  ships  and  they  showed 
him  the  horses  and  all  that  they  had  there,  at  which  he  was  greatly  amazed 
as  such  things  were  unknown  to  him.  He  partook  of  a  repast  on  the  ves- 
sel and  then  that  afternoon  he  returned  to  his  house.  The  Admiral  said 
that  he  would  like  to  go  and  live  there  with  him  and  would  like  to  build 
houses,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  agreeable  to  him,  but  that  the  place 
was  unhealthy  as  it  was  very  damp:  and  unquestionably  it  was  true. 
All  this  conversation  took  place  by  means  of  two  Indian  interpreters  of 
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those  who  had  gone  to  Castile  on  the  first  voyage.  These  two  Indians  had 
lived  out  of  seven  whom  we  took  in  the  harbour,  for  five  died  on  the  way 
and  these  escaped  by  only  a  hair's  breadth. '  The  next  day  we  remained 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour  and  Guacamari  wished  to  know  when  the  Admiral 
would  start.  The  Admiral  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  told  that  it  would 
be  the  next  day.  That  day  the  aforesaid  brother  of  the  King  with  others 
came  to  the  ship  and  brought  some  gold  for  trading.  Thus  the  day  that 
we  left  that  place  a  good  quantity  of  gold  was  obtained  in  trade.  There 
were  ten  women  on  the  ship  of  those  who  had  been  taken  in  the  islands  of 
Cariby.  Most  of  them  were  from  Boriquen.  That  brother  of  Guacamari 
talked  with  them.  We  believe  he  told  them  the  plan  which  they  at  once 
carried  out  that  night,  and  that  is  that  early  in  the  night  they  very  quietly 
threw  themselves  into  the  water  and  went  to  land,  so  that  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  they  were  missing  they  were  such  a  distance  away  that  we 
could  only  capture  four  with  the  boats,  which  four  we  took  as  they  were 
getting  out  of  the  water.  They  swam  more  than  a  good  half  league.  The 
morning  of  the  next  day  the  Admiral  sent  to  say  to  Guacamari  that  he 
must  send  back  to  him  those  women  who  had  fled  the  night  before  and 
that  he  must  look  for  them  at  once.  When  the  messengers  went  they 
found  the  village  deserted  for  there  was  not  a  person  in  it.  At  this  many 
were  strongly  confirmed  in  their  suspicions  and  others  said  that  the  Indians 
had  moved  to  another  settlement  and  that  such  is  their  custom.  We 
remained  there  that  day  as  the  weather  was  unfavourable  for  our  starting 
out.  The  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  Admiral  decided,  since  the  weather 
was  contrary,  that  it  would  be  well  to  go  with  the  boats  to  ex:amine  a  har- 
bour up  the  coast,  which  was  about  two  leagues  away,  so  as  to  see  if  the 
land  was  favourably  situated  for  the  making  of  a  settlement.  We  went 
there  with  all  the  ships'  boats,  leaving  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  We  ran 
along  the  coast,  and  the  Indians  wherever  we  went  did  not  show  much 
confidence  in  us.  We  reached  one  village  from  which  all  had  fled.  In 
going  about  this  village  we  found  near  the  houses,  lying  on  the  mountain, 
an  Indian  wounded  with  a  dart,  whose  wound  gaped  open  at  his  shoulders, 
and  who  had  been  unable  to  flee  any  farther.  The  people  of  this  island 
fight  with  sharp  darts  which  they  fire  by  means  of  straps  like  those  which 
the  boys  use  for  firing  rods  in  Castile,  with  which  they  shoot  very  accur- 
ately at  a  long  distance.  It  is  certain  that  they  can  inflict  great  injuries 
for  an  unarmed  people.  This  wounded  Indian  told  us  that  Caonabo  and 
his  people  had  wounded  him  and  had  burned  the  houses  of  Guacamari. 
Therefore  our  imperfect  understanding  of  the  Indians  and  the  equivocal 
reasons  they  gave  us  have  rendered  us  so  puzzled  that  up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
our  people.  And  we  did  not  find  that  the  situation  of  the  harbour  was 
healthful  enough  for  the  making  of  a  settlement.  The  Admiral  resolved 
that  we  should  return  up  the  coast  whence  we  had  come  from  Castile,  as 
the  reports  of  the  gold  were  from  that  direction.  The  weather  was  unfav- 
ourable for  us  so  that  it  was  more  difficult  for  us  to  go  thirty  leagues 
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backward  than  to  come  from  Castile,  and  with  the  bad  weather  and  length 
of  the  course  three  months  had  already  passed  when  we  landed.  It  pleased 
our  Lord  that  by  means  of  the  unfavourable  weather  which  would  not 
allow  us  to  go  farther  onward,  we  were  obliged  to  land  on  the  best  and 
most  favourably  disposed  site  that  could  be  found  where  there  is  a  very 
good  harbour  and  most  excellent  fishing.  We  are  in  great  need  of  the 
fish  on  account  of  the  lack  of  meat.  There  are  in  this  country  very  strange 
fish  which  are  better  food  than  the  fish  in  Spain.  It  is  true  that  the  climate 
does  not  permit  of  fish  being  kept  from  one  day  to  the  other  as  it  is  warm 
and  damp,  and  for  that  reason  animal  foods  become  quickly  corrupted. 
The  land  is  very  rich  for  all  purposes.  There  is  a  large  river  near  and 
somewhat  farther  away  is  another  quite  large  one  of  very  remarkable 
water.  The  city  of  Marta  '  is  building  on  the  bank  of  this  large  river 
so  near  that  the  water  marks  its  boundaries  in  such  a  manner  that  half  the 
city  is  surrounded  by  water  with  a  ravine  of  cleft  rock  so  that  there  is  no 
need  of  any  defence  on  that  side.  The  other  half  is  surrounded  by  so  dense 
a  grove  that  a  rabbit  could  hardly  get  through  it.  This  grove  is  so  green 
that  fire  could  not  consume  it  at  any  time  of  the  year.  A  canal  has  been 
commenced  from  the  river  which  the  engineers  say  they  will  put  through 
the  centre  of  the  place  and  construct  upon  its  banks  wind-mills,  sawmills, 
and  whatever  mills  can  be  operated  by  water.  A  great  deal  of  garden 
stuff  has  been  sown  and  it  is  certain  that  it  grows  more  in  eight  days  than 
it  does  in  Spain  in  twenty  days.  Many  Indians  come  here  continually  and 
caciques  with  them,  who  are  their  captains  and  also  many  Indian  women. 
They  all  come  laden  with  ages  which  are  like  turnips,  a  very  excellent  food, 
and  of  which  they  make  many  kinds  of  dishes  here,  in  different  ways.  It 
is  such  an  invigorating  food  that  we  are  all  much  revived  by  it,  for  in  truth 
our  provisions  upon  the  sea  have  been  the  most  meagre  that  men  ever 
lived  upon,  and  it  had  to  be  so,  as  we  did  not  know  what  weather  we  would 
have  and  how  long  God  would  permit  us  to  be  on  the  way.  Therefore  it 
was  prudent  to  limit  ourselves  in  order  that  however  long  a  time  we  might 
be  in  coming,  we  would  be  able  to  preserve  life.  They  trade  the  gold  and 
provisions  and  all  that  they  bring  for  the  ends  of  straps,  for  beads,  for  pins, 
and  for  broken  bits  of  porringers  and  of  plates.  The  people  of  Caribi  call 
this  age,  nabi,  and  the  Indians  call  it  hage.  All  these  people,  as  I  have 
said,  go  naked  as  they  were  born,  except  that  the  women  of  these  islands 
have  their  genital  parts  covered,  some  of  them  with  cotton  cloths  which 
they  gird  around  the  hips  and  others  with  grasses  and  the  leaves  of  trees. 
The  gala  attire  of  the  men  and  women  consists  in  painting  themselves, 
some  black,  others  white  and  red,  making  such  visages  that  it  is  very 
laughable  to  see  them.  Their  heads  are  shaved  in  places  and  in  places 
have  tufts  of  tangled  hair  arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  they  cannot  be 
described.  Finally,  everything  that  a  madman  would  do  to  his  head  in 
Spain,  here  the  highest  of  them  consider  a  great  compliment  to  you.     We 

'  This  contradicts  the  statement  of  Coma  that  the  earHest  name  given  the  site  of 
the  first  city  was  Isabella.     See  the  account  in  the  Libretto. 
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are  near  many  gold-mines  here,  for  according  to  what  they  say  no  one  of 
them  is  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  away.  Some  say  that 
they  are  in  Niti  in  possession  of  Caonabd,  he  who  killed  the  Christians. 
There  are  others  in  another  place  which  is  called  Cibao,  which  if  it  pleases 
our  Lord,  we  will  examine  and  will  see  with  our  own  eyes  before  many 
days  pass.  This  would  be  done  now,  but  that  there  are  so  many  things 
to  do  that  there  are  not  enough  people  for  everything,  as  a  third  of  them 
have  fallen  ill  in  four  or  five  days.  I  beheve  the  principal  cause  of  this 
has  been  the  labour  and  hardship  endured  and  the  bad  passage.  Besides 
there  is  the  difference  in  the  country.  But  I  hope  in  our  Lord  that  all  will 
get  up  restored  to  health.  From  what  appears  of  this  people  it  seems  that 
if  we  could  talk  with  them,  all  would  be  converted,  because  those  who 
observe  us  do  as  much  as  they  can  by  kneeling  at  the  altars,  repeating  the 
Ave  Maria  and  the  other  prayers  and  crossing  themselves.  They  all  say 
that  they  would  like  to  be  Christians,  although  they  really  are  idolaters, 
because  there  are  many  kinds  of  images  in  their  houses.  I  have  asked 
them  what  they  are  and  they  tell  me  that  it  is  something  from  Turey, 
which  means  from  heaven.  I  undertook  to  throw  them  into  the  fire  and 
it  disturbed  them  so  greatly  that  they  would  weep.  But  likewise  they 
think  that  whatever  we  bring  is  something  from  heaven,  all  of  which  they 
call  Turey,  which  means  heaven.  The  day  that  I  went  to  sleep  on  land 
was  the  first  day  of  the  Lord.  The  little  time  that  we  have  spent  on  land 
has  been  passed  more  in  building  a  place  to  stay  and  in  seeking  the  neces- 
sary things  than  in  learning  what  there  is  in  the  country.  But,  although 
this  latter  time  has  been  short,  things  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  have 
been  seen,  for  trees  have  been  seen  which  bear  very  excellent  wool,  of  such 
quality  that  those  who  understand  the  art  say  that  good  cloth  could  be 
made  from  it.  There  are  so  many  of  these  trees  that  the  caravels  could 
be  loaded  with  the  wool,  although  it  is  hard  to  gather  as  the  trees  are  very 
thorny.  But  a  way  could  very  well  be  found  to  gather  it.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  cotton  on  ever-living  trees  as  large  as  peach  trees.  There 
are  trees  which  bear  wax  as  good  in  colour  and  in  taste  and  for  burning  as 
that  made  by  bees,  so  that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  these  two  kinds 
of  wax.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  turpentine  here,  very  remarkable 
and  excellent.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tragacanth  [a  gum],  also  very 
good.  There  are  trees  which  I  think  bear  nutmegs  but  they  are  now 
without  fruit,  and  I  say  that  I  think  so  because  the  taste  and  smell  of  the 
bark  is  like  that  of  nutmeg  trees.  I  saw  a  ginger  root  which  an  Indian 
was  wearing  fastened  on  his  neck.  There  are  also  aloes,  although  not  of 
the  kind  which  up  to  the  present  have  been  seen  in  our  lands.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  it  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  aloes  which  we  doctors  use. 
Also  a  kind  of  cinnamon  has  been  found.  True  it  is  not  as  good  as  that 
which  has  been  seen  yonder.  We  do  not  know  whether,  by  chance,  this 
poor  quality  is  caused  by  their  not  knowing  how  to  gather  it  in  due  season 
as  it  should  be  gathered,  or  whether  by  chance  the  land  does  not  bear  a 
better  quality.     Also  lemon-coloured  myrobalans  have  been  found,  but  at 
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present  they  are  only  found  under  the  trees.  As  the  land  is  very  damp 
they  are  rotten  and  have  a  very  bitter  taste,  which  I  believe  is  caused  by 
tlieir  being  rotten.  But  in  every  other  respect  except  the  taste,  which  is 
corrupted,  they  are  like  true  myrobalans.  There  is  also  very  good  mastic. 
None  of  the  people  of  these  islands  which  have  been  seen  up  to  the  present 
time  possesses  any  iron.  They  have  many  tools  like  hatchets  and  fish- 
hooks made  of  stone,  so  good  and  well  done  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they 
can  make  them  without  iron.  Their  bread  is  fruit  made  of  the  root  of  a 
tree  which  is  between  a  tree  and  an  herb  in  size,  and  the  age,  of  which  I 
have  already  said  that  it  is  like  turnips,  which  is  a  very  good  food.  They 
have  for  a  spice  to  season  their  food,  something  which  is  called  agj,  which 
they  eat  with  fish,  also  with  birds  when  they  can  obtain  them,  as  there 
are  many  birds  of  many  different  kinds.  They  also  have  grain  like  hazel- 
nuts, very  good  to  eat.  They  eat  what  snakes,  lizards,  spiders,  and  worms 
are  found  on  the  ground.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  more 
beastly  than  any  beasts  in  the  world.  Although  the  Admiral  had  at  one  time 
determined  to  leave  the  discovery  of  the  mines  until  after  sending  away 
the  ships  which  were  to  leave  for  Castile,  on  account  of  the  great  amount 
of  sickness  which  had  been  among  the  people,  he  resolved  to  send  two 
parties  with  two  captains,  one  party  to  Cibao  and  the  other  to  Niti,  where 
Caonabo  was,  of  whom  I  have  already  told.  They  went  and  one  party 
returned  January  20  and  the  other  January  21.  The  one  that  went  to 
Cibao  found  gold  in  so  many  places  that  a  man  dare  not  tell  it,  but  truly 
they  found  gold  in  more  than  fifty  streams  and  rivers  and  outside  the 
rivers  on  land.  So  that  they  say  that  wherever  they  wish  to  seek  for  gold 
in  all  that  province  they  will  find  it.  They  brought  specimens  from  many 
places,  viz.,  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  and  in  the  springs  which  are  in  the 
country.  It  can  be  believed  that  by  digging  as  we  know  how  to  do,  it 
will  be  found  in  larger  nuggets,  as  the  Indians  do  not  know  how  to  dig  nor 
have  they  anything  with  which  to  dig  down  the  length  of  a  palm.  The 
other  party  which  went  to  Niti  also  brought  news  of  a  great  deal  of  gold 
in  three  or  four  places  and  likewise  they  brought  specimens  of  it.  So  that 
certainly  the  Sovereigns,  our  Lords,  from  the  present  can  consider  them- 
selves the  most  prosperous  and  richest  Princes  in  the  world,  for  no  such 
thing  has  been  seen  or  read  of  before  in  the  world.  Truly  when  the  ships 
return  on  another  voyage  they  can  take  away  such  a  quantity  of  gold  that 
whoever  knows  of  it  may  wonder  at  it.  Here  it  appears  to  me  well  to 
end  the  story.  I  believe  that  those  who  do  not  know  me  who  will  hear 
these  things,  will  consider  me  prolix  and  a  man  who  has  somewhat  spun 
out  his  story.  But  God  is  my  witness  that  I  have  not  passed  the  bounds 
of  the  truth  one  jot." 

"  Up  to  this  point  this  is  the  copy  of  what  pertains  to  the  news 
from  these  regions  and  Indies.  The  remainder  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  letter  does  not  relate  to  the  case,  as  they  are  per- 
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sonal  matters  which  the  said  Dr.  Chanca,  as  a  native  of  Seville, 
entreated  and  recommended  to  the  Chapter  of  Seville  in  regard 
to  his  household  and  people  whom  he  had  left  in  the  said  city. 

And  this  reached  Seville  in  the  month  of ,  1493."  ' 

(Navarrete,  Vol.  I.  p.  198.) 

'  Navarrete  found  the  month  and  day  wanting  in  the  manuscript  preserved  for 
a  long  time  in  the  monastery  of  Mejorada.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  letter 
was  sent  to  Spain  at  the  time  the  twelve  ships  returned  under  Antonio  de  Torres. 
As  this  fleet  only  put  to  sea  from  Isabella  on  the  second  day  of  February  in  the  year 
1494,  the  memorandum  is  not  correct  as  to  the  year  in  which  it  was  received  in 
Seville.  The  original  manuscript  is  lost,  that  at  Mejorada  being  only  a  copy  some- 
what later. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII 

THE    CITY    OF    ISABELLA 

As  the  principal  narrative  here  recorded  was  taken  from  a 
letter  written  by  Guglielmo  Coma  and  forwarded  in  the  ships 
returning  under  Antonio  de  Torres  on  February  2,  1494,  it 
necessarily  gives  us  only  the  early  events  experienced  on  this 
voyage.  It  carried  the  Admiral  and  his  expedition  from  the 
ill-fated  La  Navidad  along  the  coast  eastward  until  finally,  on 
December  17,  1493,  a  site  was  selected  for  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. Here  a  harbour  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  "  Port  of 
the  Graces ' '  and  some  ten  leagues  east  of  Monte  Christi,  opened 
its  arms  to  the  fleet  and  a  narrow  channel  admitted  the  vessels, 
one  by  one,  through  the  reefs  to  the  shore.  A  beach  of  yellow 
sand,  stretching  not  more  than  275  feet,  invited  the  tired  Span- 
iards to  embark  and  rest.  On  either  end  of  this  beach  was  a 
coral  bluff,  while  back  of  the  sandy  landing-place  toward  the 
east  were  forest-covered  hills.  North  and  south  were  mangrove 
swamps,  the  one  to  the  north,  when  filled  with  water  pouring 
into  it  from  the  neighbouring  range  of  hills,  forming  a  good-sized 
lake.  It  was  around  this  lake  that  the  Spaniards  began  to  con- 
struct the  first  city  in  the  New  World  and  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  Isabella,  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Castile.'     Coma 

'  Las  Casas  says: 

"  .     cuyo  nombre  quiso  que  fuese  la  Isabela,  por  memoria  de  la  reina  Dona 

Isabel,  a  quien  el  singularmente  tenia  en  gran  reverencia,  y  deseaba  mas  servirla  y 
agradarla  que  a  otra  persona  del  mundo." 

the  name  of  which  he  desired  should  be  Isabella,  in  remembrance  of  the 
Queen,  Doiia  Isabella,  whom  he  singularly  held  in  great  reverence,  and  he  was  more 
desirous  of  serving  and  pleasing  her  than  any  other  person  in  the  world." 

The  first  printed  news  we  have  of  the  name  of  the  earliest  European  settlement  is 
where  in  1495  Syllacius — quoting  Guglielmo  Coma — says  that  the  nev/  city  was  called 
Isabella.  The  second  is  where  in  the  Libretto  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  established 
at  Locinjrone,  a  place  near  a  harbour.    Later  on  the  Libretto  tells  us  the  city  was  called 
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says:  "Our  people  indeed  call  this  island  Belle  Isle,  since  they 
have  given  their  city  the  name  of  Isabella."  The  ground  cov- 
ered by  the  buildings  probably  did  not  comprise  more  than  a 
few  acres.  The  surrounding  hills  made  admirable  natural  fort- 
resses. Coma  speaks  particularly  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth ; 
some  seed  developed  in  five  days  after  they  were  planted:  but 
the  soil,  however  rich,  seems  to  have  been  very  thin  and  found 
on  the  hills  only  in  crevices  of  the  white  coral  rocks.  Here  were 
the  feeding-places  for  the  cactus,  the  lignum-vitse,  and  other 
vines  and  thorny  bushes  found  growing  in  almost  impenetrable 
masses.  The  impression  of  wealth  made  by  sea,  air,  river,  soil, 
and  rock  must  have  been  strong  in  the  mind  of  each  member 
of  that  expedition,  and  if  afterward  there  was  to  be  some  dis- 
appointment we  must  remember  the  expectations  aroused  by 
the  accounts  sent  home  by  the  Admiral,  by  Coma,  and  Dr. 
Chanca,  as  well  as  the  more  elaborate  descriptions  written  by 
Peter  Martyr  and  distributed  among  the  learned  in  many  foreign 
countries.' 

Isabella.  Dr.  Chanca  writing  at  the  end  of  January,  1494,  says  it  was  called  Marta, 
meaning  Martha. 

The  nearest  port  is  Puerto  Plata,  some  fifty  miles  still  farther  to  the  east.  Here 
the  traveller  should  have  his  point  of  departure,  finding  transportation  in  some  little 
coasting  boat  likely  to  pass  the  ancient  site  of  Isabella.  The  ideal  way  would  be  to 
engage  a  small  steam  launch  in  some  of  the  larger  ports  of  Cuba  or  San  Domingo  for 
the  entire  journey. 

'  In  the  month  of  May,  1891,  some  officers  belonging  to  the  steamship  Enterprise 
of  the  United  States  Navy  made  an  examination  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Isabella,  and  their  Report  we  now  present  to  the  public  for  the  first  time: 

"U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  (3rd  Rate) 
"Lat.  N.  23°  40' 
"At  Sea 

"Long.  W.  70°  31' 

"May  i6th,  1891. 
"Commander  G.  A.  Converse, 

"Commanding  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise. 
"Sir: — 

"In  obedience  to  your  orders  of  the  13th  inst.  we  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  results  of  an  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Isabella. 

"The  party  left  the  Enterprise,  then  anchored  off  Puerto  Plata,  Island  of  Santo 
Domingo,  at  6.30  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May  and  proceeded  in  the  steam- 
cutter  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  along  the  north  shore  of  the  island  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. We  were  accompanied  by  an  old  native  pilot  who  was  recommended  by  the, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Puerto  Plata  as  famiHar  with  the  coast  and  such  traditions  as  exist 
among  the  natives  respecting  the  first  settlement  of  Columbus.  He  has  piloted  ves- 
sels to  and  from  the  port  of  Isabella  for  many  years. 

"About  eight  miles  inside  the  cape  now  known  as  Isabella  there  is  a  bay  of  con- 
siderable size;  on  its  easter  shore  a  slight  rocky  projection  of  land  formed  by  one  of 
the  numerous  bluffs  was  chosen  for  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  World.  Small  craft  may  anchor  in  this  bay  in  from  one  to  three  fathoms  of 
water,  while  larger  vessels  would  have  to  remain  outside  the  coral  reef  that  extends 
out  some  four  hundred  yards  from  shore.  This  position  would  be  quite  convenient 
for  communicating  with  the  ruins  at  Isabella,  and  boats  of  the  size  of   cutters  may 
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Here  in  Isabella  we  see  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  Christopher  Columbus.  His  colony,  or  at  least 
his  expedition,  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  persons,  Spanish 
knights  and  Castilian  labourers,  proud  hidalgos,  exacting  priests, 
irresponsible  magistrates,  and  wild  soldiers.  Every  element, 
except  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  woman,  which  could  make 

approach  the  shore  and  land  upon  a  smooth  sandy  beach.  The  anchorage  is  open  to 
the  northward  and  north-westward.  A  shallow  inlet  marks  the  landing  place  near  the 
ruins.  Abovit  a  mile  further  up  the  bay  is  the  Isabella  river,  a  swift  nmning  stream 
of  shallow,  muddy  water  quite  broad  at  this  season. 

"The  shore  at  this  part  of  the  bay  is  generally  low  and  interspersed  with  lagoons 
and  dry  sandy  watercourses  but  rises  rapidly  to  hills  behind.  The  country  is  thickly 
covered  with  young  trees,  cactus  plants,  tangled  vines  and  bushes.  Cliffs  of  lime- 
stone and  coral  formations  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  at  intervals  and  extend  some 
ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Isabella,  they  present  a  curious  appearance,  es- 
pecially near  the  cape,  where  their  fantastic  shapes  closely  resemble  the  battlements 
and  towers  of  castles  and  forts  and  the  similarity  is  increased  by  numerous  caves  that 
appear  like  doors,  windows  and  port  holes  cut  in  the  faces  of  the  gray  walls. 

"For  many  years  Isabella  has  been  a  port  of  shipment  for  mahogany  and  lignvnn 
vitcB,  woods  which  grow  in  abundance  in  the  neighborhood. 

"No  habitations  are  to  be  found  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  ruins,  but  the 
native  wood-cutter  that  we  met  verified  the  statements  of  the  pilot  as  to  the  traditional 
genuineness  of  the  site  which  he  pointed  out. 

"On  landing  we  turned  to  the  right  and  ascended  a  gentle  slope  to  a  little  plain 
about  two  acres  in  area;  this  slightly  projects  into  the  bay  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  south  by  two  dry  watercourses  forming  natural  ditches,  or  moats,  and  terminat- 
ing abruptly  on  the  western,  or  water  side,  in  cliffs  froin  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high 
formed  by  large  boulders  containing  fossil  coral  and  shells.  Tradition  points  to  this 
little  plateau  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  and  here  were  found  scattered  at  intervals 
various  small,  ill-defined  heaps  of  stones,  remnants  of  walls  built  of  small  unhewn 
stones,  evidently  laid  in  mortar,  pieces  of  old  tiles  and  potsherds,  some  of  the  latter 
glazed,  and  fragments  of  broad  roughly  made  bricks.  There  were  a  half  dozen  or 
more  blocks  of  dressed  limestone  that  may  have  been  part  of  the  walls  of  buildings 
somewhat  finished  and  permanent  in  character.  The  trees,  matted  roots  and  trailing 
vines  overspread  the  ground  and  rendered  progress  slightly  difficult.  The  soil  is 
shallow,  covering  in  some  places  only  a  foot  or  so  a  bed  of  limestone  rock.  The 
application  of  pick  and  spade  brought  to  light  nothing  of  particular  interest  but 
enabled  us  to  follow  the  traces  of  walls  in  some  instances. 

"  It  should  be  stated  that  the  piles  of  stones  that  we  saw  convey  very  little  idea  of 
the  original  forms  of  the  structures  to  which  they  belonged  and  give  no  indication  of 
their  uses.  Our  guide  took  us  first  to  what  he  called  '  the  fort,'  a  pile  of  stones  a  little 
larger  than  the  others;  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  fort,  either  in  position 
or  form.  In  describing  the  accompanying  plan  the  terms  'tower'  and  'bastion'  have 
been  used,  but  it  is  merely  a  conjecture  that  they  were  such. 

"By  digging  and  working  with  the  pick  at  intervals  we  were  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  place  and  follow  a  portion  of  the  lines  of  walls.  The 
general  outlme  of  the  ground  occupied  seems  to  have  been  a  slightly  irregular  paral- 
lelogram inclosAg  less  than  two  acres  of  surface.  There  are  no  traces  of  a  continuous 
wall  about  this  space.  The  site  was  well  chosen  for  defence  and  the  watercourses  to 
the  north  and  south  are  convenient  substitutes  for  trenches;  there  is  no  sign  of  their 
having  been  connected  by  a  trench  in  the  eastern  or  land  side,  from  which  an  attack 
by  Indians  might  have  been  most  naturally  expected.  The  thickness  of  trees  and 
bushes  to  the  eastward  renders  examination  more  difficult  there,  but  as  we  traversed 
the  ground  for  about  a  mile  in  every  direction  without  finding  other  remains  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  confined  to  the  little  plateau  in  question. 

"  In  the  N.  W.  angle  of  this  plateau  and  near  the  shore  are  the  remains  of  a  wall 
connecting  three  small  martello  towers  or  bastions,  marked  A,  B,  C  on  the  plan;  they 
were  probably  circular  in  form  and  their  remains  are  mounds  of  reddish  earth  scat- 
tered with  small  unhewn  stones,  many  pieces  of  roofing  tile  and  a  few  fragments  of 
brick;  the  mounds  are  about  three  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  wall 
is  about  a  foot  high  and  runs  S.  S.  W.  from  the  northern  to  the  middle  bastion  for 
about  one  hundred  feet;  it  there  curves  to  the  southward  for  about  eighty  feet  and 
joins  the  third  mound  or  bastion,  which -is  of  the  same  character  as  those  described 
above.     At  right  angles  to  the  wall  between  the  first  two  bastions  are  traces  of  walls 
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a  settlement,  had  its  representative.  Over  all  these  was  an 
Italian  adventurer  lately  promoted  to  a  station  more  lofty 
than  that  filled  by  any  of  their  own  race  except  their  King.  In 
the  New  World,  it  was  reported  he  was  to  be  supreme.  He 
was  a  partner,  the  Spaniards  heard,  of  the  Sovereigns,  and 
was  to  share  almost  equally  with  them  in  the  gold  and  honours 

about  forty  feet  long  (marked  d,  f,  g,  on  plan)  connecting  with  a  fourth  wall  (marked 
h)  that  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  first  and  a  rectangular  space  is  thus  divided  into 
three  portions. 

"About  one  hundred  yards  S.  E.  of  this  are  the  foundations  of  a  rectangular 
building  (marked  k)  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  broad.  Sixty  yards  south  and  a 
little  east  of  this  is  another  mound  marking  what  was  apparently  a  circular  building 
inclosed  on  its  east  side  by  a  semicircular  wall,  here  were  found  several  stones  about 
1 8"  X  1 8"  X  8"  in  place,  not  cemented  and  a  few  squared  stones  with  mortar  on  them; 
this  is  what  is  known  as  the  '  fort ' ;  the  debris  here  is  about  four  feet  high  by  fifty  feet 
broad  (marked  L  on  the  plan).  Nearly  due  east  of  this  appear  at  intervals  of  forty 
and  fifty  yards  what  inay  have  been  circular  towers  (marked  M,  N,  on  plan)  their 
remains  are  mounds  of  stone,  earth  and  tile  from  three  to  four  feet  high  and  thirty  feet 
in  diameter.  On  the  north  side  and  nearly  opposite  in  position  to  those  last  men- 
tioned are  two  ruins  of  a  similar  kind  but  less  extensive  (marked  O,  P).  Near  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  limit  is  a  pit  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter  by  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  deep  (marked  S) ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  dug  by  treasure-seekers;  it  may  be  that  a 
cellar  or  cistern  was  found  here,  as  the  depth  of  the  pit  would  perhaps  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

"The  space  between  the  limits  mentioned  bears  traces  of  other  structures  of 
small  rough  stones  and  doubtful  evidences  of  a  cement  pavement  or  flooring. 

"There  are  many  holes  dug  among  the  ruins  which  we  were  informed  were  the 
work  of  treasure-hunters,  and  as  vessels  touching  at  this  port  have  carried  away  relics 
from  time  to  time  the  remains  are  much  diminished;  the  pilot  remembered  when  he 
was  a  boy  the  walls  were  much  higher  and  a  hewn  circular  stone  was  removed  some 
fifteen  years  ago  by  an  American  ship  master. 

"A  block  of  hewn  limestone  twenty  inches  long,  twenty-seven  inches  wide  and 
from  six  to  eight  inches  thick  we  brought  away  with  us.  It  has  a  square  moulding 
worked  on  one  side  and  was  the  most  finished  stone  that  we  saw. 

' '  We  overturned  all  the  cut  blocks  of  stone  and  examined  them  carefully  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  marks  or  dates,  but  without  success,  and  it  is  our  belief  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  exists. 

"Of  the  surface  remains  at  Isabella  it  is  our  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  that  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  removed,  except,  perhaps,  the  few  blocks  of  cut  limestone 
and  there  is  nothing  that  would  convey  an  idea  of  the  architecture  and  workmanship 
of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  first  settlers. 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  extended  excavations  would  be  rewarded  with 
better  results.  Isabella  was  occupied  for  only  about  two  years  by  the  original  set- 
tlers, the  rough  and  unfinished  character  of  the  work  is  manifest  in  the  ruins  and 
further  research  could  accomplish  nothing  more  than,  perhaps,  to  determine  more 
clearly  the  ground  plan  of  the  place. 

"By  giving  two  or  three  days'  notice  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  could  be 
procured  from  among  the  wood-cutters  in  the  neighborhood  to  undertake  any  clearing 
of  the  ground  or  excavating  that  might  be  thought  necessary.  Laborer's  wages  are 
fifty  cents  a  day,  but  probably  they  would  charge  more  if  working  for  foreigners. 

"Tools  and  implements  should  be  carried  to  Isabella  if  any  work  is  contemplated; 
the  natives  generally  use  nothing  but  the  machete.  A  force  of  twenty  men  superin- 
tended by  two  intelligent  overseers  would  be  able  in  a  week  to  clear  the  ground  and 
make  an  exhaustive  examination.  December,  January  and  February  are  the  most 
favorable  months  for  such  work. 

"Should  further  exploration  be  made  it  would  be  of  undoubted  scientific  interest 
to  examine  the  fauna  and  flora  of  this  region  and  there  are  evidences  of  interesting 
fossil  remains.  The  caves  in  the  cliffs  of  Cape  Isabella  and  vicinity  would  probably 
yield  interesting  relics  of  the  aborigines — the  now  extinct  Caribs. 

"These  cliffs  are  full  of  caves  and  from  the  description  given  by  the  pilot  of 
stones  found  in  them  they  probably  contain  metals,  rollers,  etc. 

"In  1872  Isabella  was  visited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hazard  who  describes  it  as  follows 
in  his  work  entitled  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present:  'There  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  repay  me  for  my  trouble,  the  place  possessing  no  natural  beauty  and  the  few  ruins 
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Df  the  new  lands.  Power  of  an  extraordinary  kind  was  lodged 
in  his  hands  and  obedience  to  his  authority  was  demanded  of 
all.  There  were  those  who  drew  a  somewhat  different  picture 
and  told  of  other  interests  more  powerful  than  his  and  nearer  to 
the  light  from  the  throne,  which  were  not  preparing  to  bow  the 
knee  to  an  Italian  upstart,  but  whose  interests  would  be  best 
subserved  by  his  downfall  and  a  redistribution  of  honours  and 
a  freer  opportunity  for  fortune  and  promotion. 

Putting  hand  to  this  work,  moulding  and  forming  these  ele- 

remaining  having  no  particular  form  or  meaning,  being  mostly  covered  with  running 
vines  and  vegetation.  With  much  difficulty  can  be  made  out  where  has  originally  run 
a  small  village  street.' 

"The  second  voyage  of  Columbus  brought  to  Samana  Bay,  Nov.  22d,  1493,  a 
fleet  of  seventeen  vessels  and  twelve  hundred  men  of  various  ranks  and  conditions 
together  with  provisions  and  animals  for  a  permanent  settlement.  After  some  ex- 
plorations a  colony  was  established  near  a  small  river  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
which  was  named  Isabella  in  honor  of  the  Queen. 

"  It  was  the  intention  to  make  this  settlement  permanent,  and  it  was  laid  out  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  town  and  a  substantial  stone  church  and  houses  for  officers  were 
built.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  After  this  establishment 
was  made  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  interior  chiefly  with  a  view  to  finding  gold 
and  silver.  Columbus  gave  some  personal  attention  to  this  settlement  and  selected 
a  council  over  which  his  brother  Diego  presided. 

"Misfortune,  however,  marked  the  attempt;  fevers  caused  by  the  unhealthy 
location,  mutiny  and  insubordination  soon  produced  much  discontent  among  the 
colonists  and  in  1496,  after  an  occupation  of  about  two  years  the  City  of  Isabella  was 
abandoned  for  the  banks  of  the  Ozama  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  a  more 
healthy  and  convenient  location  and  the  romantic  stories  of  Miguel  Diaz  and  his 
Indian  queen,  with  visions  of  silver  mines  offered  inducements  to  the  Spanish  mind 
that  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

"Santo  Domingo  is  now  the  oldest  existing  city  in  the  New  World  and  it  is  an 
historical  fact  that  Isabella  was  not  the  first  attempt  made  by  Columbus  at  a  settle- 
ment. During  his  first  voyage  in  Dec.  1492  he  crossed  from  Cuba  to  Santo  Domingo 
which  he  named  Hispaniola,  or  little  Spain,  imagining  that  it  resembled  the  'most 
favored  province  of  Andalusia.' 

"The  island  was  called  by  the  natives  Haiti,  which  signifies  high  land.  The  first 
place  where  Columbus  landed  he  called  St.  Nicholas,  it  being  the  fete  day  of  that  saint 
(6th  Dec.)  and  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  bay  of  St.  Thomas,  to-day  called 
Aeul,  in  Haiti;  this  originated  through  the  wrecking  of  one  of  the  two  remaining 
caravels;  for  Martin  Pinzon  had  deserted  Columbus  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  with  the 
third. 

"From  the  materials  of  the  wreck  a  fort,  or  tower,  was  built,  which  was  called 
La  Navidad  and  a  part  of  the  crew  were  left  to  occupy  it.  They  were  probably  killed 
by  the  natives  as  no  traces  of  them  were  found  by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage. 

"We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  valuable  aid  and  advice  rendered 
us  in  examining  the  ruins  by  Lieuts.  H.  S.  Waring  and  Walter  McLean,  U.  S.  N. 
These  gentlemen  accompanied  us  as  volunteers  on  the  expedition. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"Your  obdt.  servants, 
"  G.  P.  CoLVOCORESSES,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N., 
"M.  H.  Simons,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N., 
"M.  M.  Taylor,  Naval  Cadet,  U.  S.  N. 

"Report  of  a  Reconnoissance  of  the 
"Ruins  of  the  City  of  Isabella,  Santo  Domingo,  May  13,  1891, 

"by 
"Lieutenant  G.  P.  Colvocoresses,  U.  S.  N., 
"Surgeon  M.  H.  Simons,  U.  S.  N., 
"Naval  Cadet  M.  M.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N., 
"of  the 
"U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  (3rd  Rate)." 
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ments,  the  Admiral  began  his  settlement.  Streets  were  laid  out, 
regular  and  broad,  crossing  each  other  in  symmetrical  right  lines, 
houses  of  brick  and  wood  were  erected,  public  warehouses  and 
hospitals  were  builded,  and  a  dignified  palace  was  constructed 
above  the  other  edifices  as  a  home  for  the  Admiral  not  un- 
worthy the  Royal  representative.  Even  a  temple  was  raised  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  religious  professions  of  the  Spaniards. 
Some  fifty  years  ago  there  was  still  to  be  seen  a  conspicuous 
monument  on  the  site  of  Isabella.  It  was  a  pillar  of  masonry 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  among  the  first  work  of  the  col- 
ony, erected  to  indicate  from  its  towering  height  the  location  of 
the  settlement."  About  the  year  1876  some  persons  supposed 
to  have  been  treasure-seekers  destroyed  this  pillar  and  carried 
away  a  memorial  marble  tablet.  The  monument  was  mined 
and  demolished  by  powder,  but  no  treasure  was  found,  and  to- 
day there  remains  a  hollow  in  the  earth  and  heaps  of  debris 
to  speak  of  the  recklessness  and  folly  of  ignorant  and  greedy 
men.  A  traveller  has  left  on  record  the  following  description 
of  his  visit  to  the  site  of  ancient  Isabella: 

"Fifty  years  ago  much  of  the  original  city  [Isabella]  was  visible,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest  the  traveller  saw  all  the  remains  of  the  struc- 
tures erected  by  Columbus:  the  pillars  of  the  church;  remains  of  the 
King's  storehouse;  part  of  the  residence  of  Columbus;  the  small  fortress, 
and  a  circular  battlemented  tower.  When  Mr.  Gibbs  was  here  he  saw  the 
ruins  of  the  church,  fifty  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  feet  long;  now  nothing 
can  be  seen  but  the  faintest  outline.  Nothing  remains  here  as  a  structure, 
or  of  great  importance  as  a  ruin:  shapeless  heaps,  only,  or  montones,  of 
stone  and  brick,  with  here  and  there  a  hewn  rock,  occasional  shards  of  pot- 
tery and  fragments  of  tiles.  From  the  northern  point  of  the  bluff,  where 
the  pillar  stood,  following  along  the  shore,  there  is  a  semi-lunar-shaped 
heap  of  debris  about  a  hundred  feet  long.  A  little  farther  on,  at  about  the 
centre,  a  quadrilateral  depression  in  the  soil,  where  the  church  once  stood, 
and  near  there  are  some  traces  of  what  may  have  been  a  fortified  wall,  and 
scattered  stones.  At  the  southern  bluff,  overlooking  the  river,  and  per- 
haps five  hundred  feet  from  the  pillar-site,  is  the  most  conspicuous  monton, 
or  heap  of  stones,  mixed  together  with  tiles.  This  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  '  King's  house'  or  the  smelting  works,  where  the  gold  was  assayed 

'  Others  regard  it  as  a  commemorative  shaft,  made  to  record  some  great  event, 
and  a  comparison  has  been  instituted  between  that  and  others  on  Turk  Island  and  at 
Sand  Key.  Hon.  George  Gibbs  read  a  paper  on  October  6,  1846,  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  that  the  landfall  of  Columbus 
took  place  on  Turk's  Island,  presenting  the  alleged  resemblance  between  those 
coHimns  or  pillars  as  an  argument  of  one  and  the  same  construction  sources. 
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that  the  explorers  brought  from  the  mountains.  I  found  several  hewn 
stones  here,  as  well  as  heaps  of  tiles,  and  what  we  thii^  were  the  fragments 
of  crucibles.  This  is  the  most  commanding  point  of  the  bluff,  and  it 
appears  possible  that  the  river,  though  now  some  distance  away,  once 
laved  the  base  of  the  chff.  Not  far  away,  buried  in  the  woods,  is  another 
large  heap  of  stones  and  bricks  near  a  hole  some  ten  feet  deep.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  powder-magazine,  and  has  often  been  searched 
for  treasure." 


Columbus  chose  this  particular  place  not  from  chance,  nor 
yet  from  its  natural  advantages  as  a  refuge  for  ships  and  as  a 
position  of  defence,  but  rather  because  it  was  near  the  province 
of  Cibao,  the  place  of  gold,  of  which  the  natives  had  never  ceased 
to  speak  when  importuned  to  locate  the  principal  source  of  that 
metal,  so  common  and  abundant. 

The  Admiral  having  decided  to  build  a  city,  pushed  it  to 
completion  with  unusual  vigour.  The  Plaza  was  planned  after 
the  manner  of  the  places  at  home  where  the  citizens  met  and 
enjoyed  popular  pastimes.  The  public  buildings  were  con- 
structed of  stone.  Those  for  residence  were  less  elaborately 
builded,  wood  serving  for  the  frames  and  thatched  straw  for  the 
roofs.  So  diligent  was  the  Admiral  and  so  constant  and  hard 
were  the  hours  of  toil  that  scarcely  was  the  city  ready  for  habi- 
tation when  nearly  all  were  taken  ill.  The  provisions  brought 
from  Spain  had  been  husbanded  with  great  care  and  the  food  of 
the  Indians,  new  to  the  colonists,  had  been  substituted,  caus- 
ing many  disorders.  The  climate,  delightful  as  it  was,  proved 
enervating,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  seemed  ill  adapted  to 
extreme  exertions  such  as  were  exacted  of  them.  To  crown  all, 
the  location  which  at  first  seemed  so  inviting  was  not  whole- 
some or  healthful,  and  as  Las  Casas  says:  "There  scarcely  re- 
mained a  man  from  among  the  hidalgos  or  plebeians,  however 
robust  he  might  be,  who  did  not  fall  ill  of  terrible  fevers." 
Homesickness,  common  to  all  peoples  and  to  men  of  all  ages, 
and  a  growing  sense  of  despondency  at  finding  gold  less  plenti- 
ful than  they  had  been  led  to  expect,  deprived  them  of  the  mental 
buoyancy  which  can  sometimes  fight  off  and  counteract  bodily 
infirmities.  The  Admiral  himself  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
brought  low  by  his  responsibility,  his  constant  vigils  on  the 
sea,  his  anxieties  in  building  the  city,  and  his  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  colony.     Las  Casas  here  calls  attention  to  the 
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marvellous  care  Providence  had  thus  far  exhibited  toward  its 
precious  instrument,  Christopher  Columbus,  who  was  suffered  to 
guide  a  few  men  over  an  unknown  sea,  curbing  for  him  the  vio- 
lence of  the  waves,  encouraging  the  winds  to  blow  favourably 
on  his  sails,  giving  him  a  great  discovery  such  as  had  never 
come  to  another  human  being,  providing  him  with  the  help  of 
earthly  sovereigns  and  the  moral  support  of  the  supreme  Head 
of  the  Church,  furnishing  him  an  immense  fleet  of  ships  and  a 
large  concourse  of  eager  colonists  for  a  new  voyage,  and  per- 
mitting him  to  erect  a  city  like  unto  one  in  Andalusia  where' 
men  should  live  in  law  and  order,  and  to  build  a  great  church 
where  God  should  be  praised  for  His  goodness  to  men,  and  for 
all  this  time  until  this  very  hour,  says  Las  Casas,  the  Admiral 
had  never  once  been  sick  or  succumbed  to  any  bodily  ailment, 
thus  proving  the  watchfulness  of  the  Divine  Paternity  over  its 
chosen  instrument.  Whether  the  Bishop  would  have  us  infer 
that  the  Divine  arm  was  now  shortened  that  it  could  not  help 
or  the  Divine  ear  heavy  that  it  could  not  hear,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know  that  at  this  time  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
the  skilled  captain,  the  indefatigable  discoverer,  was  ill  of  body 
and  sick  like  the  meanest  of  his  men.  The  reins  of  government 
reached  into  the  sick  man's  room  and  from  his  bed  the  Admiral 
directed  an  important  expedition,  headed  by  Alonzo  de  Hojeda 
and  Gines  de  Gorbalan,  to  travel  back  into  the  island  and  to 
learn  what  they  could  of  the  region  called  Cibao  and  the  Indian 
settlements  thereabouts.  He  also  arranged  for  the  return  of 
twelve  of  the  fleet  which  had  brought  over  him  and  his  expedi- 
tion, leaving  five  for  the  necessities  of  the  colonists  and  to  serve 
for  making  further  discoveries.  After  a  few  days  Alonzo  de 
Hojeda  returned  with  the  glad  tidings  that  he  had  found  a  rich 
country,  going  over  at  first  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  territory 
but  making  his  way  through  a  pass  '  and  coming  out  into  a 
delightful  land,  where  he  met  with  many  settlements  and  many 
courteous  natives  whose  chief  received  him  with  demonstrations 
of  pleasure  as  if,  says  Las  Casas,  they  had  been  angels.  Gines 
de  Gorbalan,^  continuing  his  journey,  arrived  at  the  province  of 
Cibao  in  five  or  six  days,  which  province  commenced  after  pass- 
ing the  great  river  Yaqui,  the  mouth  of  which  the  Admiral  had 

'  The  Sierras  of  Cibao  between  the  coast  and  the  plains. 

^  Coma  speaks  of  this  man  simply  as  Gorbalan.     So  also  does  Las  Casas. 
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himself  named  on  his  first  voyage,  when  he  was  on  the  coast, 
Rio  del  Oro,  and  the  land  at  its  mouth  he  had  called  Monte 
Christi.  The  Indians,  in  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards,  gathered 
man}'  specimens  of  gold,  proving  it  to  be  a  country  very  rich  in 
this  respect,  "as  in  truth  it  is,"  says  Las  Casas,  "an  untold 
quantity  and  the  purest  in  the  world,  being  afterward  taken 
from  it."  Gorbalan  also  returned  in  haste  to  the  Admiral  to 
impart  his  story  of  the  further  revelations  made  of  the  very 
rich  country  by  the  Cibians. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX 
SLAVERY 

The  Admiral,  most  pleased  of  all  at  the  news  brought  by 
Hojeda  and  Gorbalan,  determined  to  go  and  see  with  his  own 
eyes  this  province  of  Cibao.  But  first  he  must  send  back  some 
ships  to  Spain  with  the  glad  tidings.  He  wrote  a  long  account 
to  the  Sovereigns  and  sent  with  it  specimens  of  the  gold,  confid- 
ing both  to  the  care  of  Antonio  de  Torres,  the  brother  of  the 
Nurse  to  the  Prince.  This  Captain  departed  from  Isabella  with 
the  twelve  ships  on  the  second  day  of  February  in  the  year  1494. 
The  letter  which  Columbus  sent  home  by  Torres  is  so  interesting 
that  we  venture  to  print  it  in  full.  According  to  Navarre te  the 
document  was  drawn  up  in  the  city  of  Isabella  on  January  30, 
1494.  It  contains  the  first  mention  of  the  name  given  to  the 
new  settlement,  referring  to  Antonio  de  Torres  as  the  Alcalde 
de  la  Ciudad  Isabella. 

•The  Sovereigns  dealt  with  the  several  items  of  this  document 
on  August  15,  1494,  and  their  minutes  show  their  regard  for  the 
Admiral  and  their  confidence  in  his  management.  We  see  his 
expedition  suffering  from  the  same  spirit  of  fraud  which  has  so 
often  marked  the  equipment  of  fleets  and  armies.  The  casks 
containing  the  precious  wine  were  cheaply  made,  inferior  beasts 
had  been  substituted  for  the  good  horses  exhibited  for  selection 
at  Seville,  and  foods  and  materials  seem  to  have  been  subject  to 
the  treachery  of  the  contractor. 

It  is  in  this  interesting  document  that  Columbus  suggests 
the  transportation  of  the  cannibal  Caribs  as  slaves.'  The  ends 
to  be  gained  are  expressly  stated: 

'  When  Columbus  was  on  his  first  voyage  he  heard  of  Indians  living  on  an  island 
called  Chans,  Indians  eating  human  flesh  and  warring  on  neighbouring  tribes.  The 
name  Charib  or  Carib,  first  employed  to  identify  these  cannibals,  in  later  times  was 
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First.  By  taking  them  to  Castile  they  would  at  once  be  made 
to  abandon  the  inhuman  custom  of  eating  men. 

Second.  By  their  learning  the  language  in  Castile  they  would 
more  quickly  receive  baptism  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  their 
souls. 

Third.  Their  capture  would  secure  for  the  Spaniards  the  sub- 
missive respect  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as  they 
beheld  the  comparative  weakness  of  their  fellow  natives,  whole 
communities  fleeing  before  a  single  one  of  the  new  enemy. 

Those  who  criticise  Columbus  and  lay  at  his  door  the  horrible 
cruelties  which  followed  for  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half 
in  the  wake  of  the  slavery  system  should  remember  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  particularly  the  work  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform.  He  brought  to  the  New  World  the  people  of  Europe, 
not  to  tarry  for  a  moment  while  they  gathered  gold  and  then 
to  return  to  Europe,  but  to  settle  and  occupy  the  new  lands,  to 
found  cities,  establish  colonies,  enlarge  boundaries,  subdue  oppo- 
sition, and  dominate  man  and  beast  and  field.  The  New  World 
was  not  and  never  had  been  a  land  of  peace.  There  were  relative 
orders  of  natives,  some  mild  and  gentle,  some  harsh  and  fierce. 
The  weak  went  down  before  the  strong.  The  fierce  conquered 
the  gentle.  As  a  mere  matter  of  police  regulation  there  was  no 
other  way.  An  individual  lawbreaker  might  be  locked  away  in 
a  prison;  but  what  dungeon  in  Spain  or  Espahola  could  hold  a 
tribe?  Those  who  ate  human  flesh  were  few.  They  were  fierce, 
courageous,  war-like.  They  made  predatory  excursions  to  Es- 
pafio'a  and  Cuba,  killing  some  and  capturing  others.  The  cap- 
tured were  taken  back  to  the  island  of  the  Cannibals  to  a  fate 
worse  than  death.  It  was  such  natives,  not  the  pacific  inhabi- 
tants of  Espanola,  that  Columbus  proposed  to  enslave.  For 
what  purpose  ?  For  the  good  of  the  cannibals  themselves  and, 
further,  for  the  good  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
occupied  by  the  Europeans.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  had 
long  been  no  strangers  to  slavery.  Not  only  had  the  dark- 
skinned  Moors  been  in  bondage,  but  full  black  slaves  had  been 
brought  from  Senegambia  and  made  to  wear  chains  and  bear 

used  for  all  the  natives  of  the  New  World  in  the  regions  round  about  the  Caribbean 

Sea 

The  name  Charis  is  not  found  in  the  Spanish  Folio  or  Quarto  Letter  of  Columbus, 
but  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Letter  written  to  Sanchez. 
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their  heavy  burdens.  In  Spain  the  Moors  ransomed  their 
brethren  held  in  slavery  with  black  people  they  themselves 
had  captured  in  Africa.  It  was  the  fifteenth  century,  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  somewhat  lighted  with  truth  and  know- 
ledge, but  not  yet  ablaze.  It  is  not  for  us  who  have  lived  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  cast  stones.  It  took  three  and  forty  years 
of  agitation  for  emancipation  to  strike  off  English-welded  chains. 
It  took  years  of  appeal,  millions  of  money,  and  thousands  of  hu- 
man lives  to  free  the  bondsmen  in  the  United  States.  Even  if 
Columbus  had  proposed  to  place  in  bondage  the  good  and  Chris- 
tianised Indians  of  Espanola,  the  age  could  not  call  him  guilty, 
whatever  we  might  call  him  to-day.  But  he  is  to  be  judged, — 
how?  Let  us  hear  him  plead,  for  the  reader  knows  how  cabals 
were  formed  against  him  in  after  years  and  how  designing  men 
peered  out  from  hypocritical  mantles  of  virtue  and  accused  him 
of  cruelly  enslaving  human  beings : 

"  Yo  he  perdido  (es  estos  trabajos)  mi  juventud,  y  la  parte  que  me 
pertenece  de  estas  cosas  y  la  honra  dello;  mas  non  fuera  de  Castilla  adonde 
se  juzgaran  mis  fechos  y  sere  juzgado  como  a  capitan  que  fue  a  conquistar 
de  Espaiia  fasta  las  Indias  y  non  a  gobernar  cibdad  ni  villa  ni  pueblo, 
puesto  en  regimiento,  salvo  a  poner  so  el  seiiorio  de  S.A.  gente  salvage, 
bellicosa  y  que  viven  por  sierras  y  montes." 

"I  have  lost  (in  these  labours)  my  youth  and  the  part  of  these  things 
which  belongs  to  me,  and  likewise  the  honours;  but  it  should  not  be 
outside  of  Castile  where  my  deeds  should  be  judged,  and  where  I  shall  be 
judged,  as  a  Captain  who  went  to  conquer  from  Spain  to  the  Indies  and 
not  as  a  governor  of  a  city  or  of  a  people  already  under  government,  but 
to  place  under  the  sovereignty  of  their  Majesties  a  people,  savage,  warlike 
and  who  live  among  the  hills  and  mountains." 

These  savage  cannibals  fought  as  beasts  fight,  for  the  love 
of  killing,  but  they  fought  as  men  fight,  with  cunning  and  finesse. 
Their  arrows  were  dipped  in  poison.  They  hunted  the  woods 
and  fastnesses,  descending  like  a  storm  with  death  in  its  wing, 
slaughtering  men  and  making  captives  of  women  and  youths. 
The  cannibals  were  Ishmael  to  the  other  tribes.  Their  horrid 
practices  were  recognised  as  contrary  to  natural  rights  and  at 
enmity  with  natural  laws.  Justice  called  for  their  punishment, 
and  this  punishment  would  have  been  administered  by  the  rest 
of  the  tribes,  but  these  were  of  far  less  physical  courage  and 
strength.     Into  such  a  world  the  Europeans  penetrated.     Were 
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they  to  be  more  gentle  than  the  fierce,  or  less  fierce  than  the 
gentle;  or  were  they  to  assume  control  over  the  gentle  and 
fierce  alike  ?  The  meek  must  be  content  to  occupy  the  kingdom 
.of  which  they  are  heirs  when  they  are  entered  into  it  in  the 
world  beyond.  In  the  early  colonisation  of  new  and  hostile 
lands  only  the  strong  and  forceful  should  have  a  part.  Some 
tribes  of  the  Caribs,  the  cannibals,  were  hostile,  and  if  the  Span- 
iards succumbed  to  them,  the  more  gentk  Indians  of  Espafiola 
would  have  lost  their  fear  of  the  Spaniards  and  have  grown 
bold  and  contentious.  There  were  three  courses  open  to  the 
first  colonists:  One  was  to  flee  before  the  cannibals,  in  which 
event  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  back  to  Spain;  the 
second  was  to  exterminate  these  savages  at  once,  tribe  by  tribe, 
man  by  man;  the  third  was  to  so  dominate  them  that  they 
would  have  respect  and  fear,  and  under  judicious  treatment 
gradually  become  weaned  from  their  inhuman  practices.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  other  way.  When,  a  generation  later, 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas  tried  his  experiment  in  the  Tierra  de  la 
Guerra,  the  conditions  had  changed.  Columbus  suggested  the 
third  method  mentioned  above  and  to  put  this  into  operation 
advised  the  carrying  of  some  of  these  man-eating  Caribs  to 
Spain  for  civilising  and  Christianising  influences.  That  he  did 
not  contemplate  their  perpetual  slavery  is  evident  from  his  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  their  acting  as  interpreters  among  the  natives 
when  once  they  had  learned  the  Castilian  tongue.  If  once  we 
comprehend  the  situation  of  the  colonists  and  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding them,  the  slavery  proposition,  confined  as  it  was  to 
tribes  of  neighbouring  cannibals,  is  not  discreditable  to  Colum- 
bus. To  expect  that  the  Europeans  would  abandon  their  dis- 
coveries would  be  absurd.  As  regarded  the  cannibals,  slavery  of 
a  few  was  better  than  the  extermination  of  the  whole.  As  re- 
garded the  little  European  colony,  slavery  of  the  cannibals  was 
a  measure  of  safety  founded  on  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion. 

A  distinction  surely  should  be  made  between  enslaving  an 
enemy  like  the  Carib,  a  cannibal,  preying  on  the  weaker  inhabi- 
tants of  Espanola  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  that  system 
of  involuntary  servitude  which  afterward  sprang  up  in  the  col- 
onies and  under  which  the  most  horrible  cruelties  were  perpe- 
trated.    The  Admiral  never  proposed,  encouraged,  or  approved 
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of  that  system.  Indeed,  he  is  on  record  as  protesting  vehemently 
against  its  horrors.  He  did  permit  servitude  as  a  punishment  for 
infringement  of  law.  When  an  Indian  thief  was  taken  in  the 
act,  he  did  permit  justice  to  slit  the  offender's  ear,  according  to 
the  ancient  code  of  Valencia,  and  the  institutes  of  the  Her- 
mandad.  But  here  again,  the  exigencies  of  a  first  colony  in  the 
New  World,  the  presence  of  mixed  elements,  of  wild  and  turbu- 
lent adventurers,  the  jealousy  of  authority,  the  observant  eyes 
of  the  Indians,  all  suggested  the  rigorous  application  of  the  rod 
when  the  rules  were  disobeyed.  A  government  must  govern. 
The  workman  employs  the  tools  at  hand.  How  could  there  be 
the  process  of  courts  when  there  were  no  courts!  Punishment 
for  crime  had  to  be  prompt  in  its  administration.  The  hand  of 
justice  had  to  fall  with  rapid  stroke.  If  anywhere  we  find 
Columbus  proposing  the  perpetual  slavery  of  a  human  being 
or  of  a  tribe,  we  shall  condemn  him.  But  we  cannot  convict 
him  on  the  indictment  that  he  proposed  to  bind  the  hands  of  a 
cannibal  lest  he  kill  and  eat. 


CHAPTER  LXXX 
THE  DE  TORRES  MEMORANDUM 

Memorandum  in  regard  to  the  success  of  his  second  voyage 
to  the  Indies,  and  at  the  end  of  each  item  the  reply  of  their 
Highnesses,  which  the  Admiral,  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  gave 
to  Antonio  de  Torres,  January  30,  1494,  in  the  city  of  Isabella, 
for  the  Catholic  Sovereigns: 

"What  you,  Antonio  de  Torres,  captain  of  the  ship  Marigalante  and 
Alcalde  of  the  City  of  Isabella,  are  to  say  and  supplicate  on  my  part  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  our  Lords, — is  as  follows: — ■ 

"First. — Having  delivered  the  letters  of  credence  which  you  carry 
from  me  for  their  Highnesses,  you  will  kiss  for  me  their  Royal  feet  and 
hands  and  will  recommend  me  to  their  Highnesses  as  to  a  King  and  Queen, 
my  natural  Lords,  in  whose  service  I  desire  to  end  my  days:  as  you  will 
be  able  to  say  this  more  fully  to  their  Highnesses,  according  to  what  you 
have  seen  and  known  of  me. 

"Their  Highnesses  hold  him  in  their  favour.^ 

"  Item.  Although  by  the  letters  I  write  to  their  Highnesses,  and  also 
the  father  Friar  Buil  and  the  Treasurer,  they  will  be  able  to  understand 
all  that  has  been  done  here  since  our  arrival,  and  this  very  minutely  and 
extensively:  nevertheless,  you  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  on  my  part, 
that  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  me  such  favour  in  their  service,  that  up 
to  the  present  time  I  do  not  find  less,  nor  has  less  been  found  in  anything 
than  what  I  wrote  and  said  and  affirmed  to  their  Highnesses,  in  the  past: 
but  rather,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  I  hope  that  it  will  appear  by  works  much 
more  clearly  and  very  soon,  because  such  signs  and  indications  of  spices 
have  been  found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  alone,  without  having  gone  in- 
land, that  there  is  reason  that  very  much  better  results  may  be  hoped  for: 
and  this  also  may  be  hoped  for  in  the  mines  of  gold,  because  by  two  per- 
sons only  who  went  to  investigate,  each  one  on  his  own  part,  without 

'  "The  replies  are  on  the  margin  of  each  item,  in  the  original  memorandum 
and  in  the  copy  in  the  Register,  from  which  this  copy  is  taken." — Navarrete,  vol.  i., 
p.  225. 
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remaining  there  because  there  was  not  many  people,  so  many  rivers  have 
been  discovered  so  filled  with  gold,  that  all  who  saw  it  and  gathered  speci- 
mens of  it  with  the  hands  alone,  came  away  so  pleased  and  say  such  things 
in  regard  to  its  abundance,  that  I  am  timid  about  telling  it  and  writing  it 
to  their  Highnesses:  but  because,  Gorbalan,  who  was  one  of  the  discov- 
erers, is  going  yonder,  he  will  tell  what  he  saw,  although  another  named 
Hojeda  remains  here,  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli,  a  very  discreet 
youth  and  very  prudent,  who  without  doubt  and  without  comparison  even, 
discovered  much  more  according  to  the  memorandum  which  he  brought  of 
the  rivers,  saying  that  there  is  an  incredible  quantity  in  each  one  of  them: 
for  this  their  Highnesses  may  give  thanks  to  God,  since  He  has  been  so 
favourable  to  them  in  all  their  affairs. 

"  Their  Highnesses  give  many  thanks  to  God  for  this,  and  consider  as  a 
very  signal  service  all  that  the  Admiral  has  done  in  this  matter  and  is  doing: 
because  they  know  that  after  God  they  are  indebted  to  him  for  all  they  have  had, 
and  will  have  in  this  affair:  and  as  they  are  writing  him  more  fully  about 
this,  they  refer  him  to  their  letter. 

"Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses,  although  I  already  have 
written  it  to  them,  that  I  desired  greatly  to  be  able  to  send  them  a  larger 
quantity  of  gold  in  this  fleet,  from  that  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  gathered 
here,  but  the  greater  part  of  our  people  who  are  here,  have  fallen  suddenly 
ill:  besides,  this  fleet  cannot  remain  here  longer,  both  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  it  occasions  and  because  this  time  is  suitable  for  those  per- 
sons who  are  to  bring  the  things  which  are  greatly  needed  here,  to  go  and 
be  able  to  return:  as,  if  they  delay  going  away  from  here,  those  who  are 
to  return  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  by  May:  and  besides  this,  if  I  wished  to 
undertake  to  go  to  the  mines  or  rivers  now,  with  the  well  people  who  are 
here,  both  on  the  sea  and  in  the  settlement  on  land,  I  would  have  many 
difficulties  and  even  dangers,  because  in  order  to  go  23  or  24  leagues  from 
here  where  there  are  harbours  and  rivers  to  cross,  and  in  order  to  cover 
such  a  long  route  and  reach  there  at  the  time  which  would  be  necessary  to 
gather  the  gold,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  would  have  to  be  carried, 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  the  shoulders,  nor  are  there  beasts  of  burden 
here  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose :  nor  are  the  roads  and  passes 
sufficiently  prepared,  although  I  have  commenced  to  get  them  in  readiness 
so  as  to  be  passable:  and  also  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  leave  the  sick 
here  in  an  open  place,  in  huts,  with  the  provisions  and  supplies  which  are 
on  land:  for  although  these  Indians  may  have  shown  themselves  to  the 
discoverers  and  show  themselves  every  day,  to  be  very  simple  and  not 
malicious:  nevertheless,  as  they  come  here  among  us  each  day,  it  did  not 
appear  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  risk  losing  these  people  and  the 
supplies.  This  loss  an  Indian  with  a  piece  of  burning  wood  would  be  able 
to  cause  by  setting  fire  to  the  huts  because  they  are  always  going  and 
coming  by  night  and  by  day:  on  their  account,  we  have  guards  in  the 
camp,  while  the  settlement  is  open  and  defenceless. 

"  That  he  did  well. 
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"Moreover,  as  we  have  seen  among  those  who  went  by  land  to  make 
discoveries  that  the  greater  part  fell  sick  after  returning,  and  some  of  them 
even  were  obliged  to  turn  back  on  the  road,  it  was  also  reasonable  to  fear 
that  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  those  who  are  well,  who  would  now 
go,  and  as  a  consequence  they  would  run  the  risk  of  two  dangers;  the  one, 
that  of  falling  sick  yonder,  in  the  same  work,  where  there  is  no  house  nor 
any  defence  against  that  Cacique  who  is  called  Caonabo,  who  is  a  very  bad 
man  according  to  all  accounts  and  much  more  audacious  and  who,  seeing 
us  there,  sick  and  in  such  disorder,  would  be  able  to  undertake  what  he 
would  not  dare  if  we  were  well :  and  with  this  difficulty  there  is  another — 
that  of  bringing  here  what  gold  we  might  obtain,  because  we  must  either 
bring  a  small  quantity  and  go  and  come  each  day  and  undergo  the  risk  of 
sickness,  or  it  must  be  sent  with  some  part  of  the  people,  incurring  the 
same  danger  of  losing  it. 

"He  did  well. 

"So  that,  you  will  say  to  their  Highnesses,  that  these  are  the  causes 
why  the  fleet  has  not  been  at  present  detained,  and  why  more  gold  than 
the  specimens  has  not  been  sent  them:  but  confiding  in  the  mercy  of  God 
who  in  everything  and  for  everything  has  guided  us  as  far  as  here,  these 
people  will  quickly  become  convalescent,  as  they  are  already  doing,  be- 
cause only  certain  places  in  the  country  suit  them  and  they  then  recover; 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  they  had  some  fresh  meat  in  order  to  convalesce, 
all  with  the  aid  of  God  would  very  quickly  be  on  foot,  and  even  the  greater 
part  would  already  be  convalescent  at  this  time :  nevertheless  they  will  be 
re-established.  With  the  few  healthy  ones  who  remain  here,  each  day 
work  is  done  toward  inclosing  the  settlement  and  placing  it  in  a  state  of 
some  defence  and  the  supplies  in  safety,  which  will  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time,  because  it  is  to  be  only  a  small  dry  wall.  For  the  Indians  are 
not  a  people  to  undertake  anything  unless  they  should  find  us  sleeping, 
even  though  they  might  have  thought  of  it  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
served  the  others  who  remained  here.  Only  on  account  of  their  [the 
Spaniards']  lack  of  caution — they  being  so  few — and  the  great  opportuni- 
ties they  gave  the  Indians  to  have  and  do  what  they  did,  they  would  never 
have  dared  to  undertake  to  injure  them  if  they  had  seen  that  they  were 
cautious.  And  this  work  being  finished,  I  will  then  undertake  to  go  to 
the  said  rivers,  either  starting  upon  the  road  from  here  and  seeking  the 
best  possible  expedients  or  going  around  the  island  by  sea  as  far  as  that 
place  from  which  it  is  said  it  cannot  be  more  than  6  or  7  leagues  to  the 
said  rivers.  In  such  a  manner  that  the  gold  can  be  gathered  and  placed 
in  security  in  some  fortress  or  tower  which  can  then  be  constructed  there, 
in  order  to  keep  it  securely  until  the  time  when  the  two  caravels  return 
here,  and  in  order  that  then,  with  the  first  suitable  weather  for  sailing  this 
course,  it  may  be  sent  to  a  place  of  safety. 

"  ThM  this  is  well  and  must  be  done  in  this  manner. 

"Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses,  as  has  been  said,  that  the 
cause  of  the  general  sicknesses  common  to  all  is  the  change  of  water  and 
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air,  because  we  see  that  it  extends  to  all  conditions  and  few  are  in  danger: 
consequently,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  after  God,  it  is  necessary  that 
these  people  be  provided  with  the  provisions  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
in  Spain,  because  neither  they,  nor  others  who  may  come  anew,  will  be 
able  to  serve  their  Highnesses  if  they  are  not  well:  and  this  provision 
must  continue  until  a  supply  is  accumulated  here  from  what  shall  be  sowed 
and  planted  here.  I  say  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  of  which  little  has 
been  done  this  year:  because  a  site  for  the  town  could  not  be  selected 
before,  and  then  when  it  was  selected  the  few  labourers  who  were  here  be- 
came sick,  and  they,  even  though  they  had  been  well,  had  so  few  and  such 
lean  and  meagre  beasts  of  burden,  that  they  were  able  to  do  but  little: 
nevertheless,  they  have  sown  something,  more  in  order  to  try  the  soil  which 
appears  very  wonderful,  so  that  from  it  some  relief  may  be  hoped  in  our 
necessities.  We  are  very  sure,  as  the  result  makes  it  apparent  to  us,  that 
in  this  country  wheat  as  well  as  the  vine  will  grow  very  well :  but  the  fruit 
must  be  waited  for,  which,  if  it  corresponds  to  the  quickness  with  which  the 
wheat  grows  and  of  some  few  vine-shoots  which  were  planted,  certainly 
will  not  cause  regret  here  for  the  productions  of  Andalusia  or  Sicily:  neither 
is  it  different  with  the  sugar-canes  according  to  the  manner  in  which  some 
few  that  were  planted  have  grown.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  sight  of  the 
land  of  these  islands,  as  well  of  the  mountains  and  sierras  and  waters  as  of 
the  plains  where  there  are  rich  rivers,  is  so  beautiful,  that  no  other  land 
on  which  the  sun  shines  can  appear  better  or  as  beautiful. 

"Since  the  land  is  such,  it  must  be  managed  that  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity of  all  things  shall  be  sown  and  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca  is  to  be  written  to 
send  continually  all  that  is  necessary  for  this  piirpose. 

"Item.  You  will  say  that,  inasmuch  as  much  of  the  wine  which  the 
fleet  brought  was  wasted  on  this  journey,  and  this,  according  to  what  the 
greater  number  say,  was  because  of  the  bad  workmanship  which  the  coopers 
did  in  Seville, — the  greatest  necessity  we  feel  here  at  the  present  time  is 
for  wines  and  it  is  what  we  desire  most  to  have:  and  although  we  may 
have  biscuit  as  well  as  wheat  sufficient  for  a  longer  time,  nevertheless  it 
is  necessary  that  a  reasonable  quantity  should  also  be  sent,  because  the 
journey  is  long  and  provision  cannot  be  made  each  day:  and  in  the  same 
manner  some  salted  meat,  I  say  bacon,  and  other  salt  meat  better  than 
that  we  brought  on  this  journey.  It  is  necessary  that  each  time  a  caravel 
comes  here,  fresh  meat  shall  be  sent,  and  even  more  than  that,  lambs  and 
little  ewe  lambs,  more  females  than  males,  and  some  little  yearhng  calves, 
male  and  female,  and  some  he-asses  and  she- asses  and  some  mares  for 
labour  and  breeding  as  there  are  none  of  these  animals  here  of  any  value 
or  which  can  be  made  use  of  by  man.  And  because  I  apprehend  that 
their  Highnesses  may  not  be  in  Seville,  and  that  the  officials  or  ministers  will 
not  provide  these  things  without  their  express  order  and  as  it  is  necessary 
they  should  come  at  the  first  opportunity  and  as  in  consultation  and  reply, 
the  time  for  the  departure  of  the  vessels — which  must  be  here  during  all  of 
May — will  be  past:    you  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  that  I  charged  and 
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commanded  you  to  pledge  the  gold  you  are  carrying  yonder  and  place  it 
in  possession  of  some  merchant  in  Seville  who  will  furnish  therefor  the 
necessary  maravedis  to  load  two  caravels  with  wine  and  wheat  and  the 
other  things  of  which  you  are  taking  a  memorandum ;  which  merchant  will 
carry  or  send  the  said  gold  to  their  Highnesses  that  they  may  see  it  and 
receive  it,  and  cause  what  shall  have  been  expended  for  the  fitting  out 
and  loading  of  the  said  two  caravels  to  be  paid:  and  in  order  to  comfort 
and  strengthen  these  people  remaining  here,  the  utmost  efforts  must  be 
made  for  the  return  of  these  caravels  for  all  the  month  of  May,  thab  the 
people  before  commencing  the  summer  may  see  and  have  some  refresh- 
ment from  these  things,  especially  the  invalids:  the  things  of  which  we 
are  already  in  great  need  here  are  such  as  raisins,  sugar,  almonds,  honey 
and  rice,  which  should  have  been  sent  in  large  quantities  and  very  little 
was  sent,  and  that  which  came  is  already  used  and  consumed  and  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  medicines  which  were  brought  from  there,  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  sick  people.  You  are  carrying  memoranda  signed  by 
my  hand,  as  has  been  said,  of  things  for  the  people  in  good  health  as  well 
as  for  the  sick.  You  will  provide  these  things  fully  if  the  money  is  suffi- 
cient, or  at  least  the  things  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  send  at  once,  in 
order  that  the  said  two  vessels  can  bring  them,  and  you  can  arrange  with 
their  Highnesses,  to  have  the  remaining  things  sent  by  other  vessels  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

"  Their  Highnesses  sent  an  order  to  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca  to  at  once  obtain 
information  about  the  persons  who  committed  the  fraud  of  the  casks,  and  to 
cause  all  the  damage  to  the  wine  to  be  recovered  from  them,  with  the  costs:  and 
he  must  see  that  the  canes  which  are  sent  are  of  good  quality,  and  that  the  other 
things  mentioned  here  are  provided  at  once. 

"  Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  that  as  there  is  no  language 
here  by  means  of  which  this  people  can  be  made  to  understand  our  Holy 
Faith,  as  your  Highnesses  and  also  we  who  are  here,  desire,  although  we 
will  do  all  we  can  towards  it — I  am  sending  some  of  the  cannibals  in  the 
vessels,  men  and  women  and  male  and  female  children,  whom  their  High- 
nesses can  order  placed  with  persons  from  whom  they  can  better  learn  the 
language,  making  use  of  them  in  service,  and  ordering  that  little  by  little 
more  pains  be  taken  with  them  than  with  other  slaves,  that  they  may 
learn  one  from  the  other:  if  they  do  not  see  or  speak  to  each  other  until 
some  time  has  passed,  they  will  learn  more  quickly  there  than  here  and 
will  be  better  interpreters, — although  we  will  not  cease  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  here.  It  is  true  that  as  there  is  little  intercourse  between  these 
people  from  one  island  to  another,  there  is  some  difference  in  their  lan- 
guage, according  to  how  far  distant  they  are  from  each  other.  And  as,  of 
the  other  islands,  those  of  the  cannibals  are  very  large  and  very  well  popu- 
lated, it  would  appear  best  to  take  some  of  their  men  and  women  and  send 
them  yonder  to  Castile,  because  by  taking  them  away,  it  may  cause  them 
to  abandon  at  once  that  inhuman  custom  which  they  have  of  eating  men : 
and  by  learning  the  language  there  in  Castile,  they  will  receive  the  baptism 
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much  more  quickly,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  souls.  Even  among 
the  peoples  who  are  not  cannibals  we  shall  gain  great  credit,  by  their  seeing 
that  we  can  seize  and  take  captive  those  from  whom  they  are  accustomed 
to  receive  injuries,  and  of  whom  they  are  in  such  terror  that  they  are 
frightened  by  one  man  alone.  You  wiU  certify  to  their  Highnesses  that 
the  arrival  here  and  sight  of  such  a  fine  fleet  all  together  has  inspired  very 
great  authority  here  and  assured  very  great  security  for  future  things: 
because  all  the  people  on  this  great  island  and  in  the  other  islands,  seeing 
the  good  treatment  which  those  who  behave  well  receive  and  the  bad 
treatment  given  those  who  behave  ill,  will  very  quickly  render  obedience 
so  that  they  can  be  considered  as  vassals  of  their  Highnesses.  And  as 
now  they  not  only  do  willingly  whatever  is  required  of  them  by  our  people, 
but  further,  they  voluntarily  undertake  everything  which  they  under- 
stand may  please  us,  their  Highnesses  may  also  be  certain  that  in  many 
respects  as  much  for  the  present  as  for  the  future,  the  coming  of  this  fleet 
has  given  them  a  great  reputation,  and  not  less  yonder  among  the  Chris- 
tian princes:  which  their  Highnesses  will  be  better  able  to  consider  and 
understand  than  I  can  tell  them. 

"  That  he  is  to  be  told  what  has  befallen  the  cannibals  who  came  here.  That 
it  is  very  well  and  -must  be  done  in  this  manner,  but  that  he  must  try  there  as 
much  as  possible  to  bring  them  to  our  Holy  Catholic  faith  and  do  the  same 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  where  he  is. 

"Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  that  the  safety  of  the  souls 
of  the  said  cannibals,  and  further  of  those  here,  has  inspired  the  thought 
that  the  more  there  are  taken  yonder,  the  better  it  will  be  and  their  High- 
nesses can  be  served  by  it  in  this  manner:  having  seen  how  necessary  the 
flocks  and  beasts  of  burden  are  here,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people  who 
must  be  here,  and  even  of  all  these  islands,  their  Highnesses  can  give 
licence  and  permission  to  a  sufficient  number  of  caravels  to  come  here  each 
year,  and  bring  the  said  flocks  and  other  supplies  and  things  to  settle  the 
country  and  make  use  of  the  lalid:  and  this  at  reasonable  prices  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  bring  them:  and  these  things  can  be  paid  for  in 
slaves  from  among  these  cannibals,  a  very  proud  and  comely  people,  well 
proportioned  and  of  good  intelligence,  who  having  been  freed  from  that 
inhumanity,  we  believe  will  be  better  than  any  other  slaves.  They  will 
be  freed  from  this  cruelty  as  soon  as  they  are  outside  their  country  and 
many  of  them  can  be  taken  with  the  row-boats  which  it  is  known  how  to 
build  here :  it  being  understood,  however,  that  a  trustworthy  person  shall 
be  placed  on  each  one  of  the  caravels  coming  here,  who  shall  forbid  the 
said  caravels  to  stop  at  any  other  place  or  island  than  this  place,  where 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  all  the  merchandise  must  be  done.  And 
further,  their  Highnesses  will  be  able  to  establish  their  rights  over  these 
slaves  which  are  taken  from  here  yonder  to  Spain.  And  you  will  bring  or 
send  a  reply  to  this,  in  order  that  the  necessary  preparations  may  be  made 
here  with  more  confidence  if  it  appears  well  to  their  Highnesses. 

"  This  project  must  be  held  in  abeyance  for  the  present  until  another  method 
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IS  suggested  from  there,  and  the  Admiral  may  ivrite  what  he  thinks  in  regard 
to  it. 

"  Item.  Also  you  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  that  it  is  more  profitable 
and  costs  less  to  hire  the  vessels  as  the  merchants  hire  them  for  Flanders, 
by  tons,  rather  than  in  any  other  manner:  therefore  I  charged  you  to  hire 
the  two  caravels  which  you  are  to  send  here,  in  this  manner:  and  all  the 
others  which  their  Highnesses  send  here  can  be  hired  thus,  if  they  consider 
it  for  their  service:  but  I  do  not  intend  to  say  this  of  those  vessels  which 
are  to  come  here  with  their  licence,  for  the  slave-trade. 

"  Their  Highnesses  order  Don  Jiian  de  Fonseca  to  hire  the  caravels  in  this 
manner  if  it  can  be  done. 

"Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses,  that  to  avoid  any  further 
cost,  I  bought  these  caravels  of  which  you  are  taking  a  memorandum  in 
order  to  retain  them  here  with  these  two  ships:  that  is  to  say  the  Gallega 
and  that  other,  the  Capitana,  of  which  I  likewise  purchased  the  three 
eighths  from  the  Master  of  it,  for  the  price  given  in  the  said  memorandum 
which  you  are  taking,  signed  by  my  hand.  These  ships  not  only  will  give 
authority  and  great  security  to  the  people  who  are  obliged  to  remain  in- 
land and  make  arrangements  with  the  Indians  to  gather  the  gold,  but  they 
will  also  be  of  service  in  any  other  dangerous  matter  which  may  arise  with 
a  strange  people;  besides  the  caravels  are  necessary  for  the  discovery  of 
the  mainland  and  the  other  islands  which  lie  between  here  and  there :  and 
you  will  entreat  their  Highnesses  to  order  the  maravedis  which  these  ships 
cost,  paid  at  the  times  which  they  have  been  promised,  because  without 
doubt  they  will  soon  receive  what  they  cost,  according  to  what  I  believe 
and  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

"  The  Admiral  has  done  well,  and  to  tell  him.  that  the  sum  has  been  paid 
here  to  the  one  who  sold  the  ship,  and  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca  has  been  ordered 
to  pay  for  the  two  caravels  which  the  Adtniral  bought. 

"Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  and  will  supplicate  on  my 
part  as  humbly  as  possible,  that  it  may  please  them  to  reflect  on  what 
they  will  learn  most  fully  from  the  letters  and  other  writings  in  regard  to 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  and  concord  of  those  who  are  here :  and  that  for 
the  service  of  their  Highnesses  such  persons  may  be  selected  as  shall  not 
be  suspected,  and  who  will  give  more  attention  to  the  matters  for  which 
they  are  sent  than  to  their  own  interests:  and  since  you  saw  and  knew 
everything  in  regard  to  this  matter,  you  will  speak  and  will  tell  their  High- 
nesses the  truth  about  all  the  things  as  you  understood  them,  and  you  will 
endeavour  that  the  provision  which  their  Highnesses  make  in  regard  to  it 
shall  come  with  the  first  ships  if  possible,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
scandals  here  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  in  the  service  of  their 
Highnesses. 

"  Their  Highnesses  are  well  informed  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  suitable 
provision  will  be  made  for  everything. 

"  Item.  You  will  tell  their  Highnesses  of  the  situation  of  this  city,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  province  as  you  saw  and  understood  it  and 
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how  I  made  you  its  Alcalde,  by  the  powers  which  I  have  for  same  from 
their  Highnesses:  whom  I  humbly  entreat  to  hold  the  said  provision  in 
part  satisfaction  of  your  services,  as  I  hope  from  their  Highnesses. 

"It  pleases  their  Highnesses  that  you  shall  be  Alcalde. 

"Item.  Because  Mosen  Pedro  Mkrgarite,  servant  of  their  Highnesses, 
has  done  good  service,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  the  same  henceforward  in  mat- 
ters which  are  intrusted  to  him,  I  have  been  pleased  to  have  him  remain 
here,  and  also  Gaspar  and  Beltran,  because  they  are  recognised  servants 
of  their  Highnesses,  in  order  to  intrust  them  with  matters  of  confidence. 
You  will  specially  entreat  their  Highnesses  in  regard  to  the  said  Mosen 
Pedro,  who  is  married  and  has  children,  to  provide  him  with  some  charge 
in  the  order  of  Santiago,  whose  habit  he  wears,  that  his  wife  and  children 
may  have  the  wherewith  to  live.  In  the  same  manner  you  will  relate  how 
well  and  diligently  Juan  Aguado,  servant  of  their  Highnesses,  has  rendered 
service  in  everything  which  he  has  been  ordered  to  do:  and  that  I  suppli- 
cate their  Highnesses  to  have  him  and  the  aforesaid  persons  in  their  charge 
and  to  reward  them. 

"  Their  Highnesses  order  jo,ooo  maravedis  to  be  assigned  to  Mosen  Pedro 
each  year,  and  to  Gaspar  and  Beltran,  to  each  one,  i§,ooo  maravedis  each 
year,  from  the  present,  Aitgust  ij,  I4g4,  henceforward:  arid  thvis  the  Admiral 
shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  them  whatever  m.ust  be  paid  yonder  in  the  Indies, 
and  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca  whatever  must  be  paid  here:  and  in  regard  to  Juan 
Aguado,  their  Highnesses  will  hold  him  in  remembrance. 

"Item.  You  will  tell  their  Highnesses  of  the  labour  performed  by  Dr. 
Chanca,  confronted  with  so  many  invalids,  and  still  more  because  of  the 
lack  of  provisions:  and  nevertheless,  he  acts  with  great  diligence  and  char- 
ity in  everything  pertaining  to  his  office.  And  as  their  Highnesses  referred 
to  me  the  salary  which  he  was  to  receive  here,  because,  being  here,  it  is 
certain  that  he  cannot  take  or  receive  anything  from  any  one,  nor  earn 
money  by  his  office  as  he  earned  it  in  Castile,  or  would  be  able  to  earn  it 
being  at  his  ease  and  living  in  a  different  manner  from  the  way  he  lives 
here;  therefore,  notwithstanding  he  swears  that  he  earned  more  there, 
besides  the  salary  which  their  Highnesses  gave  him,  I  did  not  wish  to 
allow  more  than  50,000  maravedis  each  year  for  the  work  he  performs  here 
while  he  remains  here.  This  I  entreat  their  Highnesses  to  order  allowed 
to  him  with  the  salary  from  here,  and  that,  because  he  says  and  affirms 
that  all  the  physicians  of  their  Highnesses  who  are  employed  in  Royal 
affairs  or  things  similar  to  this,  are  accustomed  to  have  by  right  one  day's 
wages  in  all  the  year  from  all  the  people.  Nevertheless,  I  have  been  in- 
formed and  they  tell  me,  that  however  this  may  be,  the  custom  is  to  give 
them  a  certain  sum  fixed  according  to  the  will  and  command  of  their  High- 
nesses in  compensation  for  that  day's  wages.  You  will  entreat  their 
Highnesses  to  order  provision  made  as  well  in  the  matter  of  the  salary  as 
of  this  custom,  in  such  manner  that  the  said  Dr.  Chanca  may  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied. 

' '  Their  Highnesses  are  pleased  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  Dr.  Chanca, 
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and  that  he  shall  be  paid  what  the  Admiral  has  assigned  him  together  with  his 
salary. 

"In  regard  to  the  day's  wages  of  the  physicians ,  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  receive  it,  save  where  the  King,  our  Lord,  may  be  in  person. 

"  Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  that  Coronel  is  a  man  for  the 
service  of  their  Highnesses  in  many  things,  and  how  much  service  he  has 
rendered  up  to  the  present  in  all  the  most  necessary  matters  and  the  need 
we  feel  of  him  now  that  he  is  sick:  and  that  rendering  service  in  such  a 
manner,  it  is  reasonable  that  he  should  receive  the  fruit  of  his  service,  not 
only  in  future  favours,  but  in  his  present  salary,  so  that  he  and  those  who 
are  here  may  feel  that  their  service  profits  them;  because,  so  great  is  the 
labour  which  must  be  performed  here  in  gathering  the  gold  that  the  per- 
sons who  are  so  diligent  are  not  to  be  held  in  small  consideration:  and  as, 
for  his  skill,  he  was  provided  here  by  me  with  the  office  of  Alguacil  Mayor 
of  these  Indies;  and  since  in  the  provision  the  salary  is  left  blank,  you  will 
say  that  I  supplicate  their  Highnesses  to  order  it  filled  in  with  as  large  an 
amount  as  they  may  think  right,  considering  his  services,  confirming  to 
him  the  provision  I  have  given  him  here,  and  assuring  it  to  him  annually. 

"  Their  Highnesses  order  that  I  §  ,000  maravedis  more  than  his  salary  shall 
be  assigned  him  each  year,  and  that  it  shall  be  paid  to  him  with  his  salary. 

"  In  the  same  manner  you  will  tell  their  Highnesses  how  the  lawyer  Gil 
Garcia  came  here  for  Alcalde  Mayor  and  no  salary  has  been  named  or 
assigned  to  him:  and  he  is  a  capable  person,  well  educated  and  diligent  and 
is  very  necessary  here:  that  I  enti-eat  their  Highnesses  to  order  his  salary 
named  and  assigned  so  that  he  can  sustain  himself  and  that  it  may  be  paid 
from  the  money  allowed  for  salaries  here. 

"Their  Highnesses  order  20,000  maravedis  besides  his  salary  assigned  to 
him.  each  year,  as  long  as  he  remains  yonder,  and  that  it  shall  be  paid  him 
when  his  salary  is  paid. 

"  Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  although  it  is  already  written 
in  the  letters,  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to  go  to  make  discov- 
eries this  year,  until  these  rivers  in  which  gold  is  found  are  placed  in  the 
most  suitable  condition  for  the  service  of  their  Highnesses,  as  afterwards 
it  can  be  done  much  better.  Because  it  is  a  thing  which  no  one  can  do 
without  my  presence,  according  to  my  will  or  for  the  service  of  their  High- 
nesses, however  well  it  may  be  done,  as  it  is  doubtful  what  will  be  satis- 
factory to  a  man  unless  he  is  present. 

"Let  him,  endeavour  that  the  amount  of  this  gold  may  be  known  as  pre- 
cisely as  possible. 

"Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  that  the  Squires  who  came 
from  Granada  showed  good  horses  in  the  review  which  took  place  at  Seville 
and  afterward  at  the  embarkation  I  did  not  see  them  because  I  was  slightly 
unwell,  and  they  replaced  them  with  such  horses  that  the  best  of  them  do 
not  appear  to  be  worth  2000  maravedis,  as  they  sold  the  others  and  bought 
these;  and  this  was  done  in  the  same  way  to  many  people  as  I  very  well 
saw  yonder,  in  the  reviews  at  Seville.     It  appears  that  Juan  de  Soria,  after 
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he  had  been  given  the  money  for  the  wages,  for  some  interest  of  his  own 
substituted  others  in  place  of  those  I  expected  to  find  here,  and  I  found 
people  whom  I  had  never  seen.  In  this  matter  he  was  guilty  of  great 
wickedness,  so  that  I  do  not  know  if  I  should  complain  of  him  alone.  On 
this  account, — having  seen  that  the  expenses  of  these  Squires  have  been 
defrayed  until  now  besides  their  wages  and  also  wages  for  their  horses,  and 
it  is  now  being  done:  and  they  are  persons  who,  when  they  are  sick  or 
when  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so,  will  not  allow  any  use  to  be  made  of 
their  horses  save  by  themselves:  and  their  Highnesses  do  not  desire  that 
these  horses  should  be  purchased  of  them  but  that  they  should  be  used  in 
the  service  of  their  Highnesses:  and  it  does  not  appear  to  them  that  they 
should  do  anything  or  render  any  service  except  on  horseback,  which  at 
the  present  time  is  not  much  to  the  purpose: — on  this  account,  it  seems 
that  it  would  be  better  to  buy  the  horses  from  them,  since  they  are  of  so 
little  value  and  not  have  these  disagreements  with  them  every  day.  There- 
fore their  Highnesses  may  determine  this  as  will  best  serve  them. 

"  Their  Highnesses  order  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca  to  inform  himself  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  the  horses,  and  if  it  shall  be  foiind  true  that  this  fraud 
was  committed,  those  persons  shall  be  sent  to  their  Highnesses  to  be  punished: 
and  also  he  is  to  inform  himself  in  regard  to  what  is  said  of  the  other  people, 
and  send  the  result  in  the  examination  to  their  Highnesses:  and  in  regard  to 
these  Squires,  their  Highnesses  command  that  they  remaivi  there  and  render 
service,  since  they  belong  to  the  guards  and  servants  of  their  Highnesses:  and 
their  Highnesses  order  the  Squires  to  give  up  the  horses  each  time  it  is  neces- 
sary and  the  Admiral  orders  it,  and  if  the  horses  receive  any  injury  through 
others  using  them,  their  Highnesses  order  that  the  damage  shall  be  paid  to 
them  by  means  of  the  Admiral. 

"Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  that  more  than  200  persons 
have  come  here  without  wages,  and  there  are  some  of  them  who  render 
good  service.  And  as  it  is  ordered  that  the  others  rendering  similar  ser- 
vice should  be  paid:  and  as  for  these  first  three  years  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  have  1000  men  here  to  settle  and  place  this  island  and  the  rivers 
of  gold  in  very  great  security,  and  even  though  there  were  100  horse- 
men nothing  would  be  lost,  but  rather  it  seems  necessary,  although  their 
Highnesses  wiU  be  able  to  do  without  these  horsemen  until  gold  is  sent: 
nevertheless,  their  Highnesses  must  send  to  say  whether  wages  shall  be 
paid  to  these  200  persons,  the  same  as  to  the  others  rendering  good  ser- 
vice, because  they  are  certainly  necessary,  as  I  have  said  in  the  beginning 
of  this  memorandum. 

"  In  regard  to  these  200  persons,  who  are  here  said  to  have  gone  without 
wages,  their  Highnesses  order  that  they  shall  take  the  places  of  those  who  went 
for  wages,  who  have  failed  or  shall  fail  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  if  they  are 
skilfid  and  satisfactory  to  the  Admiral.  And  their  Highnesses  order  the 
Purser  [Contador]  to  enrol  them  in  place  of  those  who  fail  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, as  the  Admiral  shall  instruct  him. 

"Item.     As  the  cost  of  these  people  can  be  in  some  degree  lightened 
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and  the  better  part  of  the  expense  could  be  avoided  by  the  same  means 
employed  by  other  Princes  in  other  places:  it  appears  that  it  would  be  well 
to  order  brought  in  the  ships,  besides  the  other  things  which  are  for  the 
coramon  maintenance  and  the  medicines,  shoes  and  the  skins  from  which 
to  order  the  shoes  made,  common  shirts  and  others,  jackets,  linen,  sack- 
coats,  trowsers  and  cloths  suitable  for  wearing  apparel,  at  reasonable 
prices:  and  other  things  like  conserves  which  are  not  included  in  rations 
and  are  for  the  preservation  of  health,  which  things  all  the  people  here 
would  willingly  receive  to  apply  on  their  wages:  and  if  these  were  pur- 
chased yonder  in  Spain  by  faithful  Ministers  who  would  act  for  the  advan- 
tage of  their  Highnesses,  something  would  be  saved.  Therefore  you  will 
learn  the  will  of  their  Highnesses  about  this  matter,  and  if  it  appears  to 
them  to  be  of  benefit  to  them,  then  it  must  be  placed  in  operation. 

"  This  arrangement  is  to  be  in  abeyance  until  the  Admiral  writes  more 
fully  and  at  another  tim,e  they  will  send  to  order  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca  with 
Jimeno  de  Bribiesca  to  make  provision  for  the  same. 

"Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  that  inasmuch  as  yesterday 
in  the  review  people  were  found  who  were  without  arms,  which  I  think 
happened  in  part  by  that  exchange  which  took  place  yonder  in  Seville,  or 
in  the  harbour  when  those  who  presented  themselves  armed  were  left,  and 
others  were  taken  who  gave  something  to  those  who  made  the  exchange, 
it  seems  that  it  would  be  well  to  order  200  cuirasses  sent  and  100  muskets 
and  100  cross-bows,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arsenal  supplies,  which  is  what 
we  need  most,  and  all  these  arms  can  be  given  to  those  who  are  unarmed. 

"Already  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca  has  been  written  to  make  provision  for  this. 

"Item.  Inasmuch  as  some  artisans  who  came  here,  such  as  masons 
and  other  workman,  are  married  and  have  wives  yonder  in  Spain  and 
would  like  to  have  what  is  owing  them  from  their  wages  given  to  their 
wives  or  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  will  send  their  requirements  in  order 
that  they  may  buy  for  them  the  things  which  they  need  here:  I  suppli- 
cate their  Highnesses  to  order  it  paid  to  them,  because  it  is  for  their  bene- 
fit to  have  these  persons  provided  for  here. 

"Their  Highnesses  have  already  sent  orders  to  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca  to 
make  provision  for  this  matter. 

"Item.  Because,  besides  the  other  things  which  are  asked  for  there 
according  to  the  memoranda  which  you  are  carrying  signed  by  my  hand, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  in  good  health  as  well  as  for  the  sick 
ones,  it  would  be  very  well  to  have  50  casks  of  molasses  [miel  de  azucar] 
from  the  island  of  Madeira,  as  it  is  the  best  sustenance  in  the  world  and 
the  most  healthful  and  it  does  not  usually  cost  more  than  2  ducats  per 
cask,  without  the  cask:  and  if  their  Highnesses  order  some  caravel  to  stop 
there  in  returning,  it  can  be  purchased  and  also  ten  cases  of  sugar,  which 
is  very  necessary;  as  this  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  obtain  it,  I  say 
between  the  present  time  and  the  month  of  April,  and  to  obtain  it  at  a 
reasonable  price.  If  their  Highnesses  command  it,  the  order  could  be 
given  and  it  would  not  be  known  there  for  what  place  it  is  wanted. 
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"Let  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca  make  provision  for  this  matter. 

"Item.  You  will  say  to  their  Highnesses  that  although  the  rivers  con- 
tain gold  in  the  quantity  related  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  gold  is  not  engendered  in  the  rivers  but  rather  on  the  land, 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  which  flow  by  the  mines  bringing  it  enveloped  in 
the  sands;  and  as  among  these  rivers  which  have  been  discovered  there 
are  some  very  large  ones,  there  are  others  so  small  that  they  are  fountains 
rather  than  rivers,  which  are  not  more  than  two  fingers  of  water  in  depth, 
and  then  the  source  from  which  they  spring  may  be  found :  for  this  reason 
not  only  labourers  to  gather  it  in  the  sand  will  be  profitable,  but  others  to 
dig  for  it  in  the  earth,  which  will  be  the  most  particular  operation  and  pro- 
duce a  great  quantity.  And  for  this,  it  will  be  well  for  their  Highnesses 
to  send  labourers,  and  from  among  those  who  work  yonder  in  Spain  in  the 
mines  of  Almaden,  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  both  ways.  Although  we 
will  not  await  them  here ,  as  with  the  labourers  we  have  here  we  hope  with 
the  aid  of  God,  once  the  people  are  in  good  health,  to  amass  a  good  quantity 
of  gold  to  be  sent  on  the  first  caravels  which  return. 

"This  will  be  fully  provided  for  in  another  manner.  In  the  meanthne 
their  Highnesses  order  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca  to  send  the  best  miners  he  can 
obtain;  and  to  write  to  Almaden  to  have  the  greatest  possible  mimber  taken 
from  there  and  sent. 

"Item.  You  will  entreat  their  Highnesses  very  humbly  on  my  part, 
to  consider  Villacorta  as  specially  recommended  to  them,  who,  as  their 
Highnesses  know,  has  rendered  great  service  in  this  business  and  with  a 
very  good  will,  and  as  I  know  him,  he  is  a  diligent  person  and  very  devoted 
to  their  service:  it  will  be  a  favour  to  me  if  he  is  given  some  confidential 
charge  for  which  he  is  fitted,  and  where  he  can  show  his  desire  to  serve 
them  and  his  diligence :  and  this  you  will  obtain  in  such  a  way  that  Villa- 
corta may  know  by  the  result,  that  what  he  has  done  for  me  when  I  needed 
him  profits  him  in  this  manner. 

"It  will  be  done  thus. 

"  Item.  That  the  said  Mosen  Pedro  and  Gaspar  and  Beltran  and  others 
who  have  remained  here  gave  up  the  captainship  of  caravels,  which  have 
now  returned,  and  are  not  receiving  wages:  but  because  they  are  persons 
who  must  be  employed  in  important  matters  and  of  confidence,  their  com- 
pensation which  must  be  different  from  the  others,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined: You  will  entreat  their  Highnesses  on  my  part  to  determine  what 
is  to  be  given  them  each  year,  or  by  the  month,  according  to  their  service. 

"  Done  in  the  city  of  Isabella,  January  30,  1494.     - 

"  This  has  already  been  replied  to  above,  but  as  it  is  stated  in  the  said  item 
that  they  enjoy  their  salary,  from  the  present  time  their  Highnesses  order 
that  their  wages  shall  be  paid  to  all  of  them  from  the  time  they  left  their  captain- 
ships." 


CHAPTER  LXXXI 

REBELLION  AND  CIBAO 

There  had  evidently  been  a  report  that  Ginfes  de  Gorbalan 
had  returned  to  Spain  with  Antonio  de  Torres,  but  we  find  Las 
Casas  saying:  "Some  say  that  he  [the  Admiral]  sent  a  Captain 
named  Gorbalan  with  these  ships,  but  it  is  not  so,  as  I  have  seen 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  Admiral  to  the  Sovereigns,  a  copy  of 
which  in  his  own  handwriting  I  have  had  in  my  possession." 
The  feeling  of  discontent  fanned  into  flame  by  the  departure  of 
the  twelve  ships  broke  out  into  a  spirited  conflagration  and  a 
party,  headed  by  Bernal  Diaz  de  Pisa,  sought  the  capture  of  one 
or  more  of  the  five  remaining  ships  with  which  they  hoped  to 
return  to  Spain.  The  Admiral  discovered  a  complaint  drawn  up 
in  elaborate  form  by  this  Bernal,  concealed,  as  Ferdinand  says, 
in  a  secret  place  in  one  of  the  ships,  or  which,  as  Las  Casas 
says,  was  hidden  in  a  buoy.  The  Admiral  arrested  Bernal,  the 
ringleader,  and  placed  him  on  a  ship  to  go  back  to  Spain  for 
punishment  and  himself  inflicted  penalties  on  the  other  princi- 
pal heads  of  the  trouble.  The  ammunition  and  weapons  be- 
longing to  the  four  ships  were  placed  in  one  vessel  in  charge  of 
trustworthy  persons  lest  another  attempt  at  their  capture  might 
be  made.  This  was  the  first  outbreak  in  the  New  World  and 
Las  Casas  is  inclined  to  criticise  the  Admiral  for  his  harshness 
and  for  the  exhibition  of  characteristics  which  led  afterward  to 
much  more  serious  difficulties. 

"Perhaps,"  writes  Las  Casas,  "on  account  of  the  punishment  which  he 
inflicted  on  those  whom  he  found  guilty  in  this  conspiracy,  there  began 
both  with  the  Sovereigns  and  in  all  the  realm  of  Spain  an  impression  that 
he  was  a  rigorous  judge,  insufferably  and  infamously  cruel,  an  impression 
which  I  well  remember  to  have  existed  even  before  I  went  to  those  regions, 
or  before  I  knew  the  Admiral,  because  of  its  publicity  in  Castile." 
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Such  is  the  brief  castigation  administered  the  memory  of  the 
Admiral  by  Las  Casas.  The  condition  of  affairs  on  the  island 
was  such  as  might  occasion  a  mutiny  at  sea  and  the  chief  in 
command  was  bound  to  subdue  it  in  the  speediest  manner.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  paraphernalia  of  law  and  justice,  such  a  breach 
or  offence  against  authority,  had  it  happened  in  Spain,  might 
have  been  more  gently  handled,  but  even  Las  Casas  is  obliged 
to  admit  that  situated  as  he  was,  without  adequate  judicial 
machinery,  a  leader  over  jealous  and  hostile  subordinates,  the 
Admiral  was  forced  to  a  show  of  severity  which  the  author  of  the 
Historia  seems  to  think  was  expressed  in  the  execution  of  some  of 
the  conspirators.  But,  nevertheless,  the  impression  of  cruelty 
doubtless  did  assume  form  at  that  time  and  may  have  aroused 
at  home  some  of  the  bitter  feeling  which  met  and  followed  the 
Admiral  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Having  overcome  the  rebellion,  the  Admiral  resolved  him- 
self to  visit  the  land  of  Cibao.  He  appointed  his  brother,  Diego 
Columbus,  his  Lieutenant  in  his  absence.  This  brother  was  mild, 
gentle,  a  candidate  for  priesthood,  and  altogether  different  from 
the  second  of  the  Columbus  brothers,  Bartholomew,  who  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  Espahola.  In  order  to  impress  the  Indians,  the 
Admiral  directed  that  a  large  part  of  the  soldiers  in  the  form  of 
an  army,  with  flying  banners,  armed  horsemen,  drums,  and  trum- 
pets, should  accompany  him.  In  departing  from  Isabella, 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1494,  and  on  entering  and  leaving  every 
town,  he  emphasised  the  power  and  importance  of  his  expedi- 
tion by  the  firing  of  musketry.  At  the  end  of  that  day  they 
came  to  a  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  they  encamped.  The 
path  used  by  the  natives  was  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  a 
large  force  and  the  Admiral,  the  next  day,  set  to  the  work  of 
constructing  a  road  through  the  pass  many  of  the  hidalgos 
and  common  labourers.  Because  of  the  efficient  if  humiliating 
work  of  these  gentlemen  of  Spain,  the  pass  was  named  by  the 
Admiral,  El  Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos ^  Before  the  sun  set  that 
night  of  Thursday,  March  13,  1494,  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards 
beheld  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  the  summit  of  El  Puerto 
de  los  Hidalgos,  the  magnificent  plain  extending  eighty  leagues, 

'  Hidalgo  is  in  Spanish  the  son  of  somebody,  compounded  from  hijo,  son,  and 
d'alguno,  of  somebody.  Hence,  the  meaning  of  nobility  or  of  a  higher  class  of 
persons. 
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a  fourth  part  of  which  was  plainly  visible,  so  green,  level,  lux- 
uriant, and  with  all  so  beautiful,  that  the  Admiral  gave  thanks 
to  God  and  christened  it  La  Vega  Real,  or,  the  Royal  Plain. 
On  descending  the  sierra  to  the  plain,  which  was  there  five 
leagues  in  width,  they  came  to  the  river  called  Yaqui,  seen  a 
few  weeks  before  by  Hojeda  and  Gorbalan.  This  river  the  Ad- 
miral named  Rio  de  las  Canas,  not  knowing  that  he  had  called 
this  same  river  Rio  del  Oro  when  by  its  mouth  at  Monte  Christi, 
on  his  first  voyage.  The  camp  that  night  was  laid  at  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Wherever  the  Indians  were  met  the  inhabitants 
received  them  with  joy  and  showered  upon  them  all  they  possessed, 
treating  them.  Las  Casas  says,  as  if  they  had  come  from  heaven. 
This  common  ownership  of  goods  seemed  natural  to  the  natives, 
for  at  first  they  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  tents  of  the  Span- 
iards and  appropriate  for  themselves  such  things  as  they  liked. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  a  custom  which  must  pre- 
vail in  the  homes  whence  their  strange  guests  had  come.  Fri- 
day, March  14,  1494,  they  crossed  the  Yaqui  and  came  to  another 
river  which  the  Admiral  called  Rio  del  Oro,  because  they  found 
some  gold  in  the  waters.  This  stream  flows  into  the  Yaqui  and 
is  identified  by  Las  Casas  as  either  the  Nicayagua  or  else  the 
Mao.  The  sands  of  these  rivers,  and  indeed  of  all  the  rivers  of 
this  region,  were  golden  grains,  covering  not  the  treasure- 
chambers  themselves,  but  simply  holding  the  overflow  which 
the  rains  had  washed  out  into  the  swiftly  flowing  streams  to 
scatter  the  shining  particles  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  Back  in 
the  hills  were  the  golden  vaults  of  wealth,  and  to  this  day  they 
have  been  practically  untouched  by  man.  About  eleven  leagues 
from  the  pass  of  the  Hidalgos  and  farther  to  the  south-east, 
they  came  to  another  pass  which  the  Admiral  called  Puerto  de 
Cibao,  because  from  it  commenced  the  province  of  Cibao.  Here 
the  Admiral  sent  a  force  of  men  with  beasts  of  burden  back  to 
Isabella  for  provisions,  for  the  expedition,  not  satisfied  with  the 
native  foods,  had  soon  consumed  the  supply  brought  with  them. 
On  Sunday,  March  16,  they  entered  the  land  of  Cibao,  a  region 
of  hiUs,  barren  and  stony.  Las  Casas  says  the  Indians  named 
the  region  Cibao,  from  a  native  word  meaning  ' '  stone. ' '  Arrived 
at  a  point  eighteen  leagues  from  Isabella,  he  selected  a  site  on  a 
hiU  above  a  river  so  still  and  pure  that  its  waters  seemed  to 
have  been  distilled.     The  land  was  dry  and  the   air  bracing. 
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The  river  he  called  Xanique,  although  it  was  the  same  river  to 
which  he  had  twice  before  given  names,  the  Yaqui.  Here  the 
Admiral  built  a  fortress  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sancto 
Tomas.'  At  the  base  of  the  hill  was  a  plain  called  by  the  In- 
dians, Cabana.  Las  Casas  tells  us  that  some  years  afterward, 
when  this  fortress  was  no  longer  utilised,  he  had  a  farm  on  that 
same  plain.  There  is  still  a  small  village  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hills  called  Sancto  Tomas,  from  which  a  peon,  or  peasant,  will 
guide  the  traveller  to  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  a  short  distance 
away  on  a  commanding  bluff.  This  fortress  was  the  first  mile- 
stone of  the  march  of  the  Europeans  in  the  New  World.  From 
here  the  trail  reached  across  the  island,  over  into  Cuba,  to 
Puerto  Rico,  to  Jamaica,  to  the  Continental  lands  on  the  north 
and  on  the  south.  It  was  a  march  of  progress,  but  directly  in 
its  wake  were  distress,  cruelty,  ruin,  and  decay. 

The  Admiral  appointed  Pedro  Margarite,  an  Aragonese  gen- 
tleman, a  Knight  of  Spain,  to  be  commander  of  the  fortress, 
and  gave  him  command  over  fifty- two  men.  Then  on  Friday, 
March  21,  the  Admiral  started  on  his  homeward  journey  to 
Isabella,  meeting  on  his  way  the  returning  train  of  provisions, 
which  he  sent  onward  to  the  fortress  of  Sancto  Tomas.  On 
Saturday,  March  29,  1494,  he  arrived  at  Isabella  to  find  great 
disorder  existing  within  its  walls,  many  of  the  people  sick  and 
dying,  the  food  nearly  all  gone,  and  abject  despair  clouding  the 
settlement.  Immediately  the  Admiral  set  the  people  at  work, 
making  no  distinction  between  the  priests  and  their  attendants, 
the  hidalgos  and  their  satellites,  and  the  common  people  to 
whom  toil  was  their  natural  condition.  It  was  this  failure  to 
observe  customs  and  lines  of  social  separation  which  aroused 
in  the  proud  Spaniards  bitter  resentment  and  which  made  of 
Father  Buil  an  inveterate  and  unrelenting  enemy. ^ 

'  It  is  said  that  the  name  was  suggested  as  a  rebuke  to  the  doubting  sentiments 
of  some  who  declared  that  there  was  no  gold  in  the  New  World,  and  who  would  not 
believe  it  until  they  saw  its  gleaming  grains  with  their  own  eyes. 

^  Andreas  Bernaldez,  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios,  relates  that  much  of  the  trouble 
arose  from  the  actions  of  a  Spanish  assayer,  named  Fermin  Cedo,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  and  who  was  ignorant  of  his  art.  He  reported  that  the  nuggets  of  gold 
brought  by  the  Indians  to  Columbus  were  pieces  of  melted  gold  and  had  not  been 
found  free  in  the  rivers  and  streams,  but  had  been  for  generations  preserved  in  the 
families  and  tribes  of  the  Indian  nations.  Moreover,  he  declared  that  the  gold  was 
alloyed  with  brass  and  was  worth  but  little.  So  he  made  an  important  alloy  himself  in 
the  life  of  the  settlement  and  contributed  his  full  share  to  the  discontent  of  the  colony. 

Irving  and  later  historians  have  anticipated  this  action  of  Fermin  Cedo,  and 
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The  Admiral  had  scarcely  returned  to  Isabella  when  he  was 
followed  by  a  messenger  from  the  fortress  of  Sancto  Tomas, 
bearing  news  from  Pedro  Margarite,  the  commander,  that  the 
Indians  were  making  hostile  demonstrations,  leaving  the  settle- 
ments near  the  fort,  and  that  a  cacique  named  Caonabo  was 
preparing  to  descend  upon  the  Spaniards.  This  report  was 
brought  in  on  Tuesday,  April  i,  1494,  and  the  following  day  the 
Admiral  despatched  seventy  men  to  the  fort,  twenty-five  of  whom 
were  to  act  as  soldiers  and  guards,  and  the  remainder  were  to  build 
a  road  for  easier  communication  between  the  two  settlements. 
One  week  later,  Wednesday,  April  9,  1494,  Hojeda  was  sent  with 
four  hundred  men  to  explore  and  subjugate  the  country.  Some- 
time before,  a  small  party  of  Spaniards  had  been  travelling 
from  Sancto  Tomas  to  Isabella  and  had  been  given  by  the 
cacique  a  few  Indians  to  carry  their  baggage  and  to  help  them 
in  crossing  the  fords  of  the  many  streams  in  their  route.  At 
one  of  these  fords  the  Indians  left  the  Spaniards  and  took  with 
them  the  clothing  of  the  little  party.  The  matter  was  reported 
to  the  cacique  and  the  punishment  of  the  Indians  demanded. 
This  was  not  accorded  them,  and  when  Hojeda  arrived  in  the 
country  he  proceeded  to  visit  upon  the  Indians  what  he  believed 
was  an  adequate  punishment.  He  made  prisoners  of  the  chief 
of  the  settlement,  together  with  his  brother  an3  his  nephew, 
sending  them  in  chains  back  to  Isabella  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Indians  he  caused  the  ears  of  one  of  the  Indian  servants  to 
be  severed.  A  neighbouring  chief,  across  the  river  Yaqui,  who 
had  witnessed  the  scene,  made  a  journey  to  Isabella  to  see  the 
Admiral  and  to  make  peace  with  him,  giving  assurances  that 
no  such  unfriendly  act  should  again  occur.  He  arrived  in  time 
to  behold  the  Plaza  of  Isabella  filled  with  the  populace  gathered 
to  witness  the  execution  of  the  three  prisoners  who  had  been 
sent  to  Columbus  by  Hojeda  and  whose  death  had  been  decreed 
by  the  Admiral.  The  friendly  cacique,  on  seeing  this,  besought 
the  Admiral  to  spare  their  lives,  promising  obedience  in  the 

placed  it  at  the  time  of  the  return  to  Isabella  of  the  expedition  headed  by  Hojeda  and 
Gorbalan,  giving  it  as  a  contributing  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  Bernal  Diaz  de  Pisa, 
whereas,  according  to  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios,  it  occurred  after  the  establishment 
of  the  settlement  in  Sancto  Tomas,  and  was  the  result  of  an  examination  by  Fermin 
Cedo  of  the  gold  nuggets  which  Columbus  himself  obtained  when  at  that  fortress  in 
Cibao.  Bemaldez  says  this  Fermin  Cedo  was  at  the  fortress  of  Sancto  Tomas  at  the 
time.     Neither  Las  Casas  nor  Ferdinand  relates  this  incident. 
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future  on  the  part  of  all  the  Indians,  and  this  prayer  was  heard 
and  the  lives  of  the  three  important  natives  were  spared.  While 
this  scene  was  enacting,  a  horseman  rode  up  to  relate  that  in 
passing  through  the  village  of  that  cacique  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death,  he  found  five  of  the  Spaniards  surrounded  by 
Indians  who  were  about  to  kill  them,  when,  by  aid  of  his  horse, 
he  put  them  to  flight,  wounding  many  of  the  natives.  The  sight 
of  a  horse  never  failed  to  excite  the  terror  of  the  Indians  and  one 
mounted  Spaniard  was  able  to  put  to  flight  an  entire  army  of 
the  natives.  Las  Casas  assumes  that  some  of  these  Indians 
were  killed  and  declares  that  this  was  the  first  shedding  of  blood 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  beginning  of  a  shower  which  never  fell 
in  more  copious  floods  in  any  land  or  among  any  people. 

The  Admiral,  having  decided  to  explore  the  neighbouring 
land  of  Cuba,  appointed  a  Council  with  his  brother  Diego  at 
the  head,  consisting  of  Father  Bull,  who  held  power  from  the 
Pope  and  was  his  Legate  in  the  newly  discovered  lands;  Pedro 
Hernandez  Coronel,  Alguazil  Mayor  or  High  Constable ;  Alonzo 
Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  formerly  Governor  of  Baza  and  in  the 
future  to  be  the  personal  representative  of  Columbus  in  Es- 
pafiola  and  elsewhere  in  the  New  World;  Juan  de  Liixan,  a 
Gentleman  of  Madrid  and  an  attendant  in  the  Royal  House- 
hold. To  these  five  the  Admiral  intrusted  the  government  of 
the  island.  He  charged  Mosen  Pedro  Margarite  and  the  four 
hundred  soldiers  under  him  with  the  subjugation  of  the  Indians, 
giving  to  each  detailed  instructions  according  to  what,  says 
Las  Casas,  seemed  to  him  proper  for  the  service  of  God  and 
their  Highnesses.  On  Thursday,  April  24,  1494,  with  one 
large  vessel  and  two  caravels  he  departed  from  Espanola  to 
go  to  Cuba. 
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These  ships  were  the  San  Juan,  the  Cardera,  and  the  Nina.^ 
The  fleet  moved  to  the  westward  and  first  anchored  at  the  port 
of  Monte  Christi,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yaqui.  The  fohowing 
day  he  went  to  the  port  of  La  Navidad,  the  scene  of  the  terrible 
disaster  to  the  forty-three  men  left  there  when  the  Admiral  re- 
turned to  Spain  from  his  first  voyage,  all  of  whom  were  massa- 
cred by  the  Indians."  The  King  Guacanagari  fled  when  he  beheld 
the  Spaniards,  his  servants  promising  his  return,  but  Columbus 
did  not  care  to  wait  for  him.  The  Admiral  then  sailed  six  leagues 
farther  west  to  the  island  of  Tortuga,  where  he  met  with  such 
contrary  currents  that  on  Sunday,  April  27,  1494,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  he  had,  on 
his  first  voyage,  called  Guadalquivir. ^  On  Tuesday,  April  29, 
1494,  according  to  Ferdinand  he  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, whence  he  sailed  across  the  gulf  to  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba, 
the  point  which  he  had  named  on  his  first  voyage  Alpha  and 

^  We  do  not  think  this  is  the  same  gallant  little  vessel  which  bore  Columbus  back 
to  Spain  from  his  first  voyage.  Experience  had  taught  him  that  small  vessels  were 
best  adapted  to  exploring  the  coasts  of  the  islands,  but  the  Niiia  of  the  first  voyage, 
none  too  good  a  vessel  to  begin  with,  had  been  sadly  handled  by  the  tempests  and 
storms,  and  she  certainly  stood  in  dire  need  of  repair  and  strengthening  after  her 
return. 

This  Nina  was  sometimes  called  the  Santa  Clara. 

"  Las  Casas  says  that  the  number  of  men  left  in  the  fort  of  La  Navidad  was 
thirty-eight.  This  is  according  to  the  holograph  manuscript!  The  printed  edition 
gives  this  number  as  thirty-nine.  As  the  reader  knows,  we  give  the  number  of  forty- 
three  from  the  list  itself  as  given  in  Navarrete. 

3  This  is  the  Port  Paix  of  to-day.  The  island  of  Tortuga,  so  called  by  the  Span- 
iards from  its  resemblance  to  a  sea-turtle  or  tortuga  de  Mar,  is  a  fine  strategic  point, 
commanding  the  marine  channel  between  Cuba  and  the  island  of  San  Domingo  as  well 
as  the  sea  road  to  Jamaica.  It  was  headquarters  for  the  buccaneers  who  later  preyed 
on  the  commerce  of  the  New  World  and  the  revenues  of  Spain. 
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Omega/  the  Cape  Maysi  of  to-day.  Ferdinand  Columbus  says 
he  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  one  league  to  a  Cape 
Forte,  and  from  there  to  a  port  which  he  called  Puerto  Grande. 
On  Thursday,  May  i,  1494,^  he  continued  on  his  way,  always 
coasting.  He  found  in  the  sea  much  of  that  grass  which  he 
had  noticed  in  coming  from  Spain.  The  natives  came  out  to 
meet  them,  believing  their  visitors  to  have  come  from  heaven,  and 
offered  them  their  foods,  cassava-bread  and  fish  as  well  as  fresh 
water,  for  which  things  the  Admiral  ordered  payment  to  be 
made  by  his  men.  The  Indians  told  Columbus  that  in  a  south- 
erly direction  lay  a  land  rich  in  gold,  and  on  Sunday,  May  4, 
1494,  he  approached  the  land,  which  was  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
anchoring  there  the  following  day,  Monday,  May  5,  1494.  The 
island  appeared  to  him  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  he  had  yet 
seen.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Sant  Yago,  or  Santiago ;  but,  as 
Charlevoix  remarks,  the  name  by  which  the  Indians  themselves 
designated  the  island  has  prevailed  to  this  day.  The  Admiral 
sailed  along  the  island  in  search  of  a  good  port,  which  he  found 
in  the  beautiful  harbour  of  St.  Anne  and  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  on  his  fourth  voyage.  Columbus  gave  the  name  Santa 
Gloria  to  this  harbour.  Four  leagues  to  the  west  he  found 
another  harbour  which  Bernaldez  says  was  a  singular  port,  into 
which  he  entered  and  anchored.  This  was  probably  Puerto 
Bueno,  which  is  a  bay  shaped  like  a  horseshoe.  The  shore  was 
well  adapted  to  his  present  purpose  and  the  Admiral  careened 
his  ships  and  put  them  in  repair.  The  Indians  were  painted 
divers  colours,  principally  black,  and  seemed  inclined  to  be 
hostile.  Here,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios, 
the  Spaniards  let  loose  a  dog  which  they  had  with  them,  at 
which  the  Indians  fled  in  terror.  ^     After  this  the  natives  sent 

'  The  reader  will  recall  that  the  Admiral  gave  to  this  point  the  title  of  Alpha  and 
Omega,  because  he  thought  it  the  end  of  the  journey  to  one  travelling  around  the 
world  eastwardly  and  the  beginning  to  one  going  in  a  westerly  direction. 

"  Las  Casas  says  this  occurred  on  Sunday,  May  i,  1494.  As  he  afterwards  says 
that  May  4  fell  on  Sunday,  we  can  charge  the  good  Bishop  with  a  lapsus  pennce. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  against  accepting  the  dates  in  the  printed  edition  of  Las 
Casas,  and  is  advised  to  turn  to  the  Scritti  di  Cristoforo  Colombo  by  Cesare  de  Lollis, 
since  this  writer  has  carefully  collated  the  printed  edition  with  the  holograph  manu- 
script displayed  in  Madrid  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

3  Las  Casas  does  not  mention  the  introduction  of  the  dog,  which,  if  we  may 
believe  the  not  altogether  trustworthy  Bernaldez,  is  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of 
this  animal  as  an  accessory  of  war.  For  the  earliest  employment  of  this  ferocious 
beast  we  must  blame  Columbus,  for,  even  if  this  scene  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  is  not 
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ambassadors  to  testify  their  willingness  for  friendship  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  from  that  time  on,  while  the  latter  were  on  the 
island,  they  were  profuse  in  their  attentions. 

On  Friday,  May  9,  1494,  the  Admiral  left  this  Puerto  Bueno, 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  the  island,  meeting  the  Indians  in 
friendship  wherever  he  had  occasion  to  land.  The  Admiral  de- 
termined, on  Tuesday,  May  13,  1494,  to  cross  over  to  Cuba,  in- 
tending to  navigate  several  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast  to 
settle  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  it  was  an  island  or  the 
mainland.  The  day  he  departed  from  Jamaica  an  Indian 
youth,  followed  by  his- relatives  and  friends,  came  to  the  vessel 
and  asked  the  Admiral  to  take  him  back  to  the  home  of  the 

veritable,  a  little  later,  as  we  shall  see,  on  the  island  of  Espariola,  in  the  expedition 
against  the  King  Manicatex,  March  24,  1495,  ^^^  Admiral  and  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew made  use  of  twenty  fierce  dogs  to  aid  in  intimidating  and  subjugating  the  In- 
dians. From  that  day  on,  running  side  by  side  with  the  slave-master,  ready  to  spring 
on  any  escaping  bondsman,  was  the  dog  of  the  Spaniard.  Not  only  was  the  dog  the 
plantation  detective,  but  in  time  of  war  the  etiquette  of  the  field  permitted  him  a 
sanguinary  part.  As  late  as  1802,  Humboldt  says  the  French  expedition  to  Santa 
Domingo  shows  us  not  only  negro  prisoners  burned  at  the  stake,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  population,  but  also  the  dogs  of  Cuba,  possessors  of  a  miserable  reputation, 
employed  in  hunting  men.  What  a  contrast  in  the  use  of  the  dog,  the  natural  friend 
and  companion  of  man,  is  presented  by  his  present  employment  in  the  German  army, 
where  he  is  attached  to  the  hospital  corps  and  made  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the 
wounded  and  unfortunate ! 

Even  while  we  gaze  with  horror  at  the  blood-dripping  jaws  of  the  Spanish  hounds, 
we  pause  to  admire  the  courage,  sagacity,  and  fidelity  of  the  noble  dog  Becerillo,  so 
called  as  the  diminutive  of  becerro,  a  calf.  The  war-like  propensities  of  this  hound 
were  employed  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  in  subduing  the  first  revolt  of  the  Indians  on 
Puerto  Rico.  Father  Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  I'Isle  Espagnole,  Paris,  1730,  honours 
this  intelligent  animal  with  a  recital  of  his  bravery  and  virtues.  When  heated  with 
the  chase,  Becerillo  was  more  to  be  feared  than  many  armed  soldiers.  He  was  an 
animal  of  rare  judgment,  and  was  able  to  discover  friends  from  foes  and  foes  in  the 
disguise  of  friends.  While  he  possessed  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  a  lion,  he  had  the 
generosity  which  in  more  unfamiliar  days  was  generally  accorded  to  the  King  of  Beasts. 
There  is  an  anecdote  related  by  Charlevoix  which  reveals  the  illimitable  moral  gulf  in 
that  day  between  a  dog  and  a  man.  An  aged  Indian  woman  had  the  misfortune  to  dis- 
please some  of  the  Spaniards,  who  determined  to  give  her  to  be  devoured  by  Becerillo. 
They  gave  her  a  letter  with  instructions  to  bear  it  to  a  certain  place  where  the  dog  was 
to  be  loosed.  Thither  faithfully  she  went,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  beast, 
who,  with  open  jaws,  made  ready  to  spring  upon  her.  Throwing  herself  upon  her 
knees  and  showing  him  her  letter,  she  thus  supplicated  Becerillo:  "O  Lord  Dog!  I 
am  on  my  way  with  this  letter  which  I  carry  to  the  Christians.  I  beseech  thee,  do  me 
no  harm."  At  these  words  the  dog  hesitated,  for  a  moment  peered  into  the  frightened 
face  of  the  old  woman,  and  turned  from  her  in  dignified  consent,  suffering  her  to  go 
on  her  way  unmolested.  History  records  that  he  died  as  a  warrior  should,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  where,  pursuing  some  fleeing  natives  along  the  shore,  far  from  the 
assisting  firearms  of  his  Spanish  masters,  he  received  in  his  body  an  arrow  from  an 
Indian  in  his  canoe,  and  soon  lay  stiffened  on  the  ground.  Thus  died  Becerillo, 
worthy  his  place  in  the  Parthenon  for  dogs. 
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white  men.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  that  desire  to  see  other 
peoples  and  other  lands  told  of  any  native  Indian.  Curiosity 
brought  them  to  the  shore  and  even  on  board  the  Spanish  ships, 
but  before  this  ambitious  youth  none  ever  asked  to  be  taken 
away  from  home  and  kindred  and  to  be  indulged  in  travel  and 
mysterious  journeys.  He  finally  hid  himself  on  the  ships  and 
when  his  relatives  departed  he  again  appealed  to  the  Admiral, 
who  consented  to  his  joining  the  expedition.  The  youth  may 
have  had  his  ambition  justified  by  a  sight  of  European  lands, 
powerful  peoples,  great  cities,  and  rich  coasts,  but  if  so,  his 
experiences  have  been  told  by  no  historian  or  sung  by  no  poet.' 
On  Wednesday,  May  14,  1494,  the  Admiral  arrived  off  Cabo 
de  Cruz.^  Continuous  lightnings  and  violent  storms  met  him 
on  his  approach,  and  the  shore  was  guarded  by  dangerous 
shoals.  To  avoid  the  latter  he  needed  the  use  of  his  sails,  and 
to  guard  against  the  violence  of  the  storm  he  required  bare 
poles.  Thus  he  was  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma.  His  skill  as  a 
sailor  came  to  his  aid  and  enabled  him  to  escape  both  kinds  of 
danger.  He  discovered  innumerable  islands,  some  small,  but 
others  nearer  the  coast  large  and  green,  and  to  the  cluster  he 
gave  the  name  of  Jar  din  de  la  Reina.^  They  saw  on  these 
islands  many  cranes  of  the  kind  seen  in  Castile,  only  bright  in 
colour,  most  of  them  being  scarlet.  Turtles  of  many  kinds 
were  noticed  and  their  eggs  were  discovered  in  the  sands.  The 
air  was  sweet  with  the  odour  of  flowers,  as  if  roses  were  grown 
in  every  comer.  Some  natives  were  fishing  for  turtles  with  a 
fish  having  a  sort  of  sucker  under  its  body,  which  was  let  down 
with  a  cord  until,  striking  a  turtle,  it  fastened  on  its  prey  and 
both  were  drawn  up  to  the  canoes  of  the  Indians.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  Admiral  and  the  Spaniards  with  him  were 
observant  persons.  Wherever  they  found  themselves  they 
noticed  natural  objects,  made  comparisons  with  similar  things 
in  their  own  country,  inquired  concerning  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  generally  showed  themselves  alert 

'  The  Curate  of  Los  Palacios,  whom  Irving  loves  so  to  follow,  tells  us  nothing  of 
this  youth. 

^  Ferdinand  and  Las  Casas  give  this  date,  but  the  printed  edition  of  the  latter — 
Madrid,  1875 — gives  this  date  as  Tuesday,  May  18,  1494.  On  the  very  same  page 
the  printed  edition  says  of  another  event,  Wednesday,  May  18. 

Ferdinand  calls  this  point  of  Cuba  "Capo  di  Santa  Croce.'' 

3  Ferdinand  says  they  numbered  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  islands. 
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and  active  in  studying  the  new  and  strange  lands  to  which  for- 
tune had  brought  them.  Ferdinand  speaks  of  the  incessant 
fogs,  black  and  thick,  which  prevailed  in  this  place  and  which 
made  coasting  so  dangerous  for  vessels.  He  says,  moreover, 
that  during  the  night  the  prevailing  winds  blew  from  the  north 
and  when  the  sun  arose  the  course  of  the  winds  was  changed.  On 
Thursday,  May  22,  1494,  the  Admiral  arrived  at  a  large  island, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria.  There  was  a  great 
village  from  which  the  inhabitants  had  fled  and  in  which  there 
were  found  some  forty  dogs  unlearned  in  the  art  of  barking  and 
which,  from  their  appearance,  they  judged  to  be  fattening  for 
food.'  Passing  on  among  a  lot  of  other  islands  and  over  bother- 
some shoals,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the  channel  whithersoever 
it  led,  regardless  of  the  direction.  He  finally  succeeded  in  get- 
ting out  into  open  water  and  resolved  to  make  for  Cuba  to  re- 
plenish his  water-casks.  He  reached  that  land  ^  on  Tuesday, 
June  3,  1494,  at  a  point  where  there  was  much  wood,  so  that 
the  Admiral  could  not  determine  if  there  were  native  settle- 
ments or  not.  He  sent  a  boat  to  shore,  when  one  of  the  sailors 
encountered  a  band  of  Indians  to  the  number  of  thirty,  armed 
with  spears  and  bows  and  arrows.  This  sailor  told  a  weird 
story  of  seeing  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd  one  being  wearing  a 
white  tunic  falling  to  his  feet.^  This  meeting  with  a  being  dif- 
fering from  the  Indians  hitherto  seen  and  the  war-like  attitude 
of  the  natives  frightened  the  sailor,  who  shouted  for  his  com- 
panions, whereat  the  Indians  fled.  Much  has  been  made  of 
this  incident.  There  are  those,  among  them  Irving  and  Hum- 
boldt, who  explained  this  strange  figure  by  imagining  the  fright- 
ened sailor  to  have  seen  a  white  crane  feeding  in  a  marsh.  We 
have  just  called  attention  to  the  alertness  with  which  natural 
objects  were  noticed,  examined,  and  recorded  by  the  people 
with  Columbus.  Each  man  was  trained  to  see  quickly  and 
accurately,  and  it  is  absurd  that  any  sailor  could  have  made 
such  a  mistake.     But  if  the  record  is  any  guide  at  all,  it  should 

'  Irving  places  this  incident  in  the  islands  of  the  Jardin  de  la  Reina. 

^  The  first  European  settlement  on  the  island  of  Cuba  was  not  until  15 ii,  when 
Don  Diego  Velasquez  founded  the  town  which  took  its  name  from  his  patron  saint  and 
whose  waters  lately  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba. 

3  Ferdinand,  in  relating  this,  speaks  of  the  tunic-wearers  being  three  in  number, 
two  wearing  that  civilised  garment  to  the  knees,  the  third  having  it  extended  to  the 
feet. 
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be  taken  in  its  entirety, — meagre  as  it  is, — and  that  includes 
this  one  or  more  white  figures  in  the  crowd  of  thirty  armed 
savages.  If  the  sailor  could  observe  the  spears,  the  bows  and 
arrows  and  count  the  figures,  he  could  have  told  the  differ- 
ence between  a  white  crane  and  a  figure  wearing  a  white  tunic 
falling  to  its  feet.  However  much  like  a  white -robed  man  a 
crane  may  look  as  to  its  folded  wings,  its  thin  legs  would  not 
convey  an  impression  of  a  gracefully  falling  garment.  From 
Columbus  in  his  cabin  reading  Marco  Polo  and  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  to  the  common  sailors  forward  telling  yarns  by  the 
moon's  pale  light,  all  were  prepared  for  the  sight  of  a  people 
more  civilised  than  any  yet  seen.  And  there  were  legends  of 
far-away  days  when  some  priests  sailed  westward  from  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  whose  return  never  was  chronicled,  and  who 
were  believed  to  have  found  their  way  to  a  mysterious  land 
out  in  the  Ocean-sea.  A  little  farther  on  we  shall  hear  a  saintly 
cacique  whom  the  Spaniards  met  in  the  Jardin  de  la  Reina 
telling  of  a  chief  on  the  island  of  Cuba  whose  habit  it  was  to 
wear  a  garment  like  that  of  a  priest,  he  having  observed  the 
dress  of  one  who  accompanied  the  expedition  and  whom  he  saw 
engaged  in  reciting  mass.  This,  to  our  mind,  explains  the  pre- 
sence in  Cuba  of  men  dressed  like  Europeans  and  it  disposes  of 
the  legend — so  stoutly  urged  by  the  believers  in  the  Pilot  story 
— that  when  the  Europeans  first  visited  the  New  World,  the 
natives  declared  they  had  seen  before  men  clothed  like  unto 
them. 

The  following  day  the  Admiral  sent  on  shore  some  explorers 
to  see  if  they  could  verify  this  strange  report  of  the  sailor,  but 
the  marshes  on  the  shore  prevented  them  making  the  necessary 
search.  He  continued  sailing  to  the  westward  and  after  going 
ten  leagues  they  found  a  settlement  from  which  the  people 
came  with  food  and  water.  He  ordered  one  Indian  to  be  re- 
tained, desiring  his  services  as  a  guide  and  promising  to  return 
him  safely  to  his  people.  This  Indian  certified  to  the  Admiral 
that  this  land  was  an  island  surrounded  by  water  and  that  it 
was  governed  by  a  king  who  did  not  speak,  but  at  whose  sign 
all  things  were  done. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII 

THE  PSEUDO-CONTINENT 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this,  on  Thursday,  June  12,  1494, 
that  a  most  interesting  event  occurred  and  which  has  entered 
into  history  with  a  decidedly  wrong  colouring.  The  Admiral 
on  this  day  called  to  him  one  of  the  pubhc  notaries,  Fernand 
Perez  de  Luna,  and  told  him  that  he  believed  this  land  of  Cuba 
which  on  his  first  voyage  he  had  called  the  island  Juana  was 
really  continental  land,  since  they  had  sailed  along  it  for  a  dis- 
tance of  335  leagues  without  finding  any  ending  and  seeing  the 
land  turn  to  the  south-west,  and  that  no  one  might  belittle  the 
great  achievement  of  having  found  continental  land,  he  directed 
the  said  notary  to  take  witnesses  and  go  to  each  ship,  interview 
each  person,  whether  officer,  mariner,  or  ship's  boy,  on  the  three 
caravels,  and  ask  each  whether  he  had  any  doubt  that  this  land 
was  the  mainland  and  that  if  such  a  one  had  any  doubt  the 
notary  was  to  beg  him  to  make  it  known,  because  then  the  Ad- 
miral would  remove  the  doubt  and  would  show  him  that  it  was 
true  and  that  it  was  indeed  the  continental  land.  This  was  all, 
absolutely  all  the  notary  was  ordered  to  do.  Now  what  did  he 
do  ?  He  went  to  each  man  with  a  prepared  form,  submitting  to 
each  the  same  words,  and  then  fixing,  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  maravedis  and  the  cutting  out  of 
the  tongue  for  every  time  that  any  one  of  them  should  say  any- 
thing to  the  contrary, — not  that  it  was  not  continental  land  but, 
having  agreed  that  it  was  continental  land,  he  must  abide  by  his 
statement  under  this  penalty.  The  Admiral  never  authorised 
this  enforced  expression  of  opinion.  He  never  even  suggested  it. 
It  was  the  officious  action  of  Fernand  Perez  de  Luna.  Fortunately 
this  agent  repeats  the  exact  directions  given  him  by  the  Admiral 
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and  then  shows  that  he  exceeded  his  instructions  by  adding,  "  I 
placed  them  under  a  penalty.  .  .  ."It  seems  that  the 
Admiral  himself  had  no  copy  of  this  paper.  He  appears  to 
have  attached  no  great  importance  to  it.  After  the  death 
of  the  notary,  which  soon  followed  this  event,  the  Admiral 
being  in  the  city  of  Isabella  on  Wednesday,  June  14,  1495, 
caused  Diego  de  Penalosa  to  make  a  search  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  Fernand  Perez  de  Luna  and  see  if  he  could  find  this  very 
paper.  Columbus  wanted  the  circumstances  explained  to  each 
man  and  if  any  doubted  the  continental  character  of  the  land,  he 
would  explain  his  reasons  for  considering  it  the  mainland.  The 
Admiral  never  required  any  oath  and  never  imposed  a  penalty. 

INFORMACION     Y    TESTIMONIO    ETC. 

"En  la  carabela  Nina,  que  ha  por  nombre  Santa  Clara,  Jueves  doce 
dias  del  mes  de  Junio,  ano  del  Nascimiento  de  nuestro  Senor  Jesucristo  de 
mil  e  cuatrocientos  e  noventa  e  cuatro  anos,  el  muy  magnifico  Sefior  D. 
Crist6bal  Colon,  Almirante  mayor  del  mar  Oc^ano,  Visorey  6  Gobernador 
perpetuo  de  la  isla  de  S.  Salvador,  e  de  todas  las  otras  islas  e  tierra-firme 
de  las  Indias  descubiertas  e  por  descubrir  por  el  Rey  6  por  la  Reina  nues- 
tros  Seiiores,  e  su  Capitan  general  de  la  mar,  requirio  a  mi  Fernand  Perez 
de  Luna,  Escribano  publico  del  niimero  de  la  Cibdad  Isabela,  por  parte 
de  sus  Altezas,  que  por  cuanto  el  habia  partido  de  la  dicha  Cibdad  Isabela 
con  tres  carabelas  por  venir  a  descubrir  la  tierra-firme  de  las  Indias  puesto 
que  ya  tenia  descubierto  parte  della  el  otro  viage  que  aca  primero  habia 
hecho  el  ano  pasado  del  Senor  de  mil  e  cuatrocientos  €  noventa  e  tres  afios, 
y  no  habia  podido  saber  lo  cierto  dello;  porque  puesto  que  andobiese 
mucho  por  ella  non  habia  fallado  personas  en  la  costa  de  la  mar  que  le 
supiesen  dar  cierto  relacion  dello,  porque  eran  todos  gente  desnuda  que 
no  tiene  bienes  propios,  ni  tratan,  ni  van  fuera  de  sus  casas,  ni  otros  vienen 
a  ellos,  segund  dellos  mismos  supo,  y  por  esto  no  declare  afirmativo  que 
fuese  la  tierra-firme,  salvo  que  lo  pronuncio  dubitativo,  y  la  habia  puesto 
nombre  La  Juana,  d  memoria  del  Principe  D.  Juan,  nuestro  Sefior,  y  agora 
partio  de  la  Cibdad  Isabela  a  veinte  y  cuatro  dias  del  mes  de  Abril,  6  vino 
a  demandar  la  tierra  de  la  dicha  Juana  mas  propinca  de  la  isla  Isabela,  la 
cual  es  fecha  como  un  giron  que  va  de  Oriente  a  Occidente,  y  la  punta  esta 
de  la  parte  del  Oriente  propinca  a  la  Isabela  veinte  6  dos  leguas,  y  sigui6 
la  costa  della  al  Occidente  de  la  parte  del  Austro  para  ir  a  una  isla  muy 
grande  a  que  los  Indios  Uaman  Jamayca,  la  cual  fallo  despues  de  haber 
andado  mucho  camino,  y  le  puso  nombre  la  Isla  de  Santiago,  y  anduvo 
la  costa  toda  della  de  Oriente  a  Occidente,  y  despues  volvio  a  la  tierra 
firme,  a  que  llama  la  Juana,  al  lugar  que  el  habia  dejado,  y  siguio  la  costa 
della  al  Poniente  muchos  dias,  atanto  que  dijo  que  por  su  navegacion  pasaba 
de  trescientas  e  treinta  e  cinco  leguas  desde  que  comenzo  entrar  en  ella 
fasta  agora,  en  el  cual  camino  conocid  muchas  veces,  y  lo  pronunci6,  que 
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esta  era  tierra  firme  por  la  fechura  6  la  noticia  que  de  ella  tenia,  y  el  nombre 
de  la  gente  de  las  Provincias,  en  especial  la  provincia  de  Mango;  y  agora, 
despues  de  haber  descubierto  infiniti'simas  islas  que  nadie  ha  podido  contar 
del  todo,  y  llegado  aqui  a  una  poblacion,  tomo  unos  indios,  los  cuales  le 
dijeron  que  esta  tierra  andaba  la  costa  de  ella  al  Poniente  mas  de  veinte 
jornadas,  ni  sabian  si  alli  hacia  fin,  que  fasta  donde  llegaba  determino  de 
andar  mas  adelante  algo,  para  que  todas  las  personas  que  vienen  en  estos 
navios,  entre  los  cuales  hay  Maestros  de  cartas  de  marear  y  muy  buenos 
Pilotos,  las  mas  famosos  que  el  supo  escoger  en  la  armada  grande  quel 
trajo  de  Castilla,  y  porque  ellos  viesen  como  esta  tierra  es  grandisima,  y 
que  de  aqui  adelante  va  la  costa  della  al  mediodia,  asi  como  las  decia,  anduvo 
cuatro  jornadas  mas  adelante  porque  todos  fuesen  muy  ciertos  que  era 
tierra  firme,  porque  en  todas  estas  islas  e  tierras  no  hay  puebla  a  la  mar, 
salvo  gente  desnude  que  se  vive  de  pescado,  y  nunca  van  en  la  tierra  aden- 
tro,  ni  saben  que  sea  el  mundo,  ni  d6\  cuatro  leguas  lejos  de  sus  casas,  y 
creen  que  no  hay  en  el  mundo  salvo  islas,  y  son  gente  que  no  tienen  ley 
ni  seta  alguna,  salvo  nacer  y  morir,  ni  tienen  ninguna  polecia  porque  pueden 
saber  del  mundo;  y  porque  despues  del  viage  acabado  que  nadie  no  tenga 
causa  con  malicias,  6  por  mal  decir  y  apocar  las  cosas  que  merecen  mucho 
loor,  requirid  a  mi  el  dicho  Escribano  el  dicho  Senor  Almirante,  como  de 
suso  lo  reza,  de  parte  de  sus  Altezas,  que  yo  personalmente  con  buenos 
testigos  fuese  a  cada  una  de  las  dichas  tres  carabelas  6  requiriese  al  Maestre 
e  compana,  e  toda  otra  gente  que  en  ellas  son  publicamente,  que  dijesen 
si  tenian  dubda  alguna  que  esta  tierra  no  fuese  la  tierra  firme  al  comienzo 
de  las  Indias  y  fin  d  quien  en  estas  partes  quisiere  veni  de  Espana  por 
tierra ;  e  que  si  alguna  dubda  6  sabiduria  dello  toviesen  que  les  rogaba  que 
lo  dijesen,  porque  luego  les  quitaria  la  dubda,  y  les  faria  ver  que  esto  es 
cierto  y  ques  la  tierra  firme.  E  yo  asi  lo  cumpli  y  requeri  publicamente 
aqui  en  esta  carabela  Nina  al  Maestre  6  compana  que  son  las  personas  que 
debajo  nombrar^  a  cada  uno,  por  su  nombre  y  de  donde  es  vecino,  e  asi- 
mismo  en  las  otras  dos  carabelas  suso  dichas  requerf  a  los  Maestres  e  com- 
paiia  y  asi  les  declare  por  ante  los  testigos  abajo  nombrados;  todo  asi  como 
el  dicho  Senor  Almirante  a  mi  habia  requerido  yo  requeri  a  ellos,  y  les  puse 
pena  de  diez  mil  maravedis  por  cada  vez  que  lo  que  dijere  cada  uno  que 
despues  en  ningun  tiempo  el  contrario  dijese  de  lo  que  agora  diria,  e  cortada 
la  lengua;  y  si  fuere  Grumete  6  persona  de  tal  suerte,  que  le  daria  ciento 
azotes  y  le  cortarian  la  lengua;  y  todos  asi  requeridos  en  todas  las  dichas 
tres  carabelas,  cada  uno  por  si  con  mucha  diligencia,  miraron  los  Pilotos,  e 
Maestres,  e  Marineros  en  sus  cartas  de  marear,  y  pensaron  y  dijeron  lo 
siguiente : 

"Francisco  Nino,  vecino  de  Moguer,  Piloto  de  la  carabela  Niiia,  dijo 
que  para  el  juramento  que  habia  hecho  no  oy6  ni  vido  isla  que  pudiese 
tener  trescientas  6  treinta  i  cinco  leguas  en  una  costa  de  Poniente  A  Le- 
vante,  y  aun  no  acabada  de  andar;  y  que  veia  agora  que  la  tierra  tornaba 
al  Sur  Suduest  y  al  Suduest  y  Oest,  y  que  ciertamente  no  tenia  dubda  al- 
guna que  fuese  la  tierra-firme;  antes  lo  afirma  y  defenderfa  ques  la  tierra 
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firme  y  no  isla,  y  que  antes  de  muchas  leguas,  navegando  por  la  dicha  costa,  se 
f allaria  tierra  adonde  tratan  gente  politica  de  saber, y  que  saben  el  mundo,  &c. 

"Item:  Alonso  Medel,  vecino  de  Palos,  Maestre  de  la  carabela  Nina, 
dijo  que  para  el  juramento  que  habia  hecho  que  nunca  oyo  ni  vido  isla  que 
pudiese  tener  trescientas  6  treinta  e  cinco  leguas  en  una  costa  de  Poniente 
a  Levante,  y  aun  no  acabada  de  andar;  y  que  veia  agora  que  la  tierra  tor- 
naba  al  Sur  Suduest  y  al  Suduest  y  Oest,  y  que  ciertamente  no  tenia  dubda 
alguna  que  fuese  la  tierra-firme ;  antes  lo  afirmaba  y  defenderia  que  es  la 
tierra-firme  y  no  isla,  y  que  antes  de  muchas  leguas,  navegando  por  la  dicha 
costa,  se  fallaria  tierra,  adonde  tratan  gente  politica  de  saber  y  que  saben 
el  mundo,  &c. 

"Item:  Johan  de  la  Cosa,  vecino  del  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  Maestro 
de  hacer  cartas,  Marinero  de  la  dicha  carabela  Niila,  dijo  que  para  el  jura- 
mento que  habia  hecho,  que  nunca  oy6  ni  vido  isla  que  pudiese  tener  tres- 
cientas treinta  y  cinco  leguas  en  una  costa  de  Poniente  d  Levante,  y  aun  no 
acabada  de  andar;  y  que  veia  agora  que  la  tierra  firme  tornaba  al  Sur 
Suduest  y  al  Suduest  y  Oest,  y  que  ciertamente  no  tenia  dubda  alguna 
que  fuese  la  tierra  firme,  antes  lo  afirmaba  y  defenderia  que  es  la  tierra- 
firme  y  no  isla;  y  que  antes  de  muchas  leguas,  navegando  por  la  dicha 
costa,  se  fallaria  tierra  adonde  trata  gente  politica  de  saber,  y  que  saben 
el  mundo,  &c. 

"Item:  todos  los  Marineros  e  Grumetes,  e  otras  personas  que  en  la 
dicha  carabela  Nina  estaban,  que  algo  se  les  entendia  de  la  mar,  dijeron  a 
una  voz  todas  piiblicamente,  6  cada  uno  por  si,  que  para  el  juramento  que 
habian  hecho,  que  aquella  era  la  tierra-firme,  porque  nunca  habian  visto 
isla  de  trescientas  treinta  y  cinco  leguas  en  una  costa,  y  aun  no  acabada  de 
andar;  y  que  ciertamente  no  tenian  dubda  dello  ser  aquella  la  tierra  firme, 
e  antes  lo  afirmaban  ser  asi:  los  cuales  dichos  Marineros  e  Grumetes  son 
los  siguientes,  e  nombrados  en  la  manera  que  se  sigue:  Johan  del  Barco, 
vecino  de  Palos,  Marinero:  Moron,  vecino  de  Moguer:  Francisco  de  Lepe, 
vecino  de  Moguer:  Diego  Beltran,  vecino  de  Moguer:  Domingo  Ginoves: 
Estefano  Veneciano:  Juan  de  Espana  Vizcaino:  Gomez  Calafar,  vecino  de 
Palos:  Ramiro  Perez,  vecino  de  Lepe:  Mateo  de  Morales,  vecino  de  S. 
Juan  del  Puerto:  Gonzalo  Vizcaino,  Grumete:  Alonso  de  Huelva,  vecino 
dende,  Grumete:  Francisco  Ginoves,  vecino  de  Cdrdoba:  Rodrigo  Moli- 
nero,  vecino  de  Moguer:  Rodrigo  Calafar,  vecino  de  Cartaya :  Alonso  Nino, 
vecino  de  Moguer:  Juan  Vizcaino. 

"Item:  Bartolom^  Perez,  vecino  de  Rota,  Piloto  de  la  carabela  de  San 
Juan,  dijo  que  para  el  juramento  que  habia  hecho,  que  nunca  oy6  ni  vido 
isla  que  pudiese  tener  trescientas  treinta  y  cinco  leguas  en  una  costa  de 
Poniente  ^  Levante,  y  aun  no  acabada  de  andar:  y  que  veia  agora  que  la 
tierra  firme  tornaba  al  Sur  Sudueste  y  al  Suest  y  Est,  y  que  ciertamente  no 
tenia  dubda  alguna  que  fuese  la  tierra-firme :  antes  lo  afirmaba  y  lo  defend- 
eria que  es  la  tierra  firme  y  no  isla,  y  que  antes  de  muchas  leguas,  nave- 
gando por  la  dicha  costa,  se  fallaria  tierra  adonde  trata  gente  politica  de 
saber,  y  que  saben  el  mundo,  &c. 
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"Item:  Alonso  Perez  Roldan,  vecino  de  Malaga,  Maestre  de  la  dicha 
carabela  de  S.  Juan,  dijo  que  para  el  juramento  que  habia  hecho,  que 
nunca  oy6  ni  vido  isla  que  pudiese  tener  trescientas  treinta  y  cinco  leguas 
en  una  costa  de  Poniente  ^  Levante,  y  aun  no  acababa  de  andar,  y  que 
veia  agora  que  la  tierra-firme  tornaba  al  Sur  Suduest  y  al  Suest  y  Est,  y  que 
ciertamente  no  tenia  dubda  alguna  que  fuese  la  tierra  firme,  antes  lo  afirmaba 
y  lo  defenderia  ques  la  tierra  firme  y  no  isla,  y  que  antes  de  muchas  leguas, 
navegando  por  la  dicha  costa,  se  fallaria  tierra  adonde  tratan  gente  po- 
litica  de  saber,  y  que  saben  el  mundo,  &c. 

"Item:  Alonso  Rodriguez,  vecino  de  Cartaya,  Contramaestre  de  la 
dicha  carabela  S.  Juan,  dijo  que  para  el  juramento  que  habia  hecho,  que 
nunca  oyd  ni  vido  isla  que  pudiese  tener  trescientas  treinta  y  cinco  leguas 
en  una  costa  de  Poniente  a  Levante,  y  aun  no  acabada  de  andar,  y  que  veia 
agora  que  la  tierra-firme  tornaba  al  Sur  Suduest  y  al  Suest  y  Est,  y  que 
ciertamente  no  tenia  dubda  alguna  que  fuese  la  tierra  firme,  antes  lo  afir- 
maba y  lo  defenderia  ques  la  tierra  firme  y  no  isla,  y  que  antes  de  muchas 
leguas,  navegando  por  la  dicha  costa,  se  fallaria  tierra  adonde  tratan  gente 
politica  de  saber,  y  que  saben  el  mundo,  &c. 

"Item:  todos  los  Marineros  e  Grumetes,  e  otras  personas  que  en  la 
dicha  carabela  de  S.  Juan  estaban,  que  algo  se  les  entendia  de  la  mar, 
dijeron  a  una  voz  todos  publicamente,  €  cada  uno  de  por  si,  para  el  jura- 
mento que  habian  hecho,  que  aquella  era  la  tierra-firme,  porque  nunca  habian 
visto  isla  de  trescientas  treinta  y  cinco  leguas  en  una  costa  y  aun  no  acabada 
de  andar ;  y  que  ciertamente  no  tenian  dubda  dello  ser  aquella  la  tierra-firme, 
antes  lo  afirmaban  ser  asi:  los  cuales  dichos  Marineros  e  Grumetes  son  los 
siguientes,  €  nombrados  en  la  manera  que  se  sigue :  Johan  Rodriguez, 
vecino  de  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Marinero:  Sebastian  de  Ayamonte,  vecino 
dende,  Marinero:  Diego  del  Monte,  vecino  de  Moguer,  Marinero:  Francisco 
Calvo,  vecino  de  Moguer,  Marinero:  Juan  Dominguez,  vecino  de  Palos, 
Marinero:  Juan  Albarracin,  vecino  del  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  Marinero: 
Nicolas  Estefano,  Mallorquin,  Tonelero:  Cristobal  Vivas,  vecino  de  Mo- 
guer, Grumete:  Rodrigo  de  Santander,  vecino  dende,  Grumete:  Johan 
Garces,  vecino  de  Beas,  Grumete:  Pedro  de  Salas,  Portuguese,  vecino  de 
Lisboa,  Grumete:    Hernand  Lopez,  vecino  de  Huelva,  Grumete. 

"Item:  Cristobal  Perez  Nino,  vecino  de  Palos,  Maestre  de  la  carabela 
Cardera,  dijo  que  para  el  juramento  que  habia  hecho,  que  nunca  oy6  ni  vido 
isla  que  pudiese  tener  trescientas  treinta  y  cinco  leguas  en  una  costa  de 
Poniente  a  Levante,  y  aun  no  acabada  de  andar;  y  que  veia  agora  que  la 
tierra  firme  tornaba  al  Sur  Suduest  y  al  Suest  y  Est,  y  que  ciertamente  no 
tenia  dubda  alguna  que  fuese  la  tierra-firme,  antes  lo  afirmaba  y  lo  defen- 
deria ques  la  tierra  firme  €  no  isla,  y  que  antes  de  muchas  leguas,  nave- 
gando por  la  dicha  costa,  se  fallaria  tierra  adonde  tratan  gente  politica  de 
saber,  y  que  saben  el  mundo  &c. 

"Item:  Fenerin  Ginoves,  Contra-maestre  de  la  dicha  carabela  Cardera 
dijo  que  para  el  juramento  que  habia  hecho,  que  nunca  oyd  ni  vido  isla  que 
pudiese  tener  trescientas  treinta  y  cinco  leguas  en  una  costa  de  Poniente  d 
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Levante,  y  atin  no  acabada  de  andar;  y  que  veia  agora  que  la  tierra-firme 
tornaba  al  Sur  Suduest  y  al  Suest  y  Est,  y  que  ciertamente  no  tenia  dubda 
alguna  que  fuese  la  tierra  firme  antes  lo  afirmaba  y  lo  defenderia  qa6s  la 
tierra  firme  6  no  isla;  y  que  antes  de  muchas  leguas,  navegando  por  la 
dicha  costa,  se  fallaria  tierra  adonde  tratan  gente  politica  de  saber,  y  que 
saben  el  mundo,  &c. 

"Item:  Gonzalo  Alonso  Galeote,  vecino  de  Huelva,  Marinero  de  la 
dicha  carabela  Cardera,  dijo  que  para  el  juramento  que  habia  hecho,  que 
nunca  oyo  ni  vido  isla  que  pudiese  tener  trescientas  treinta  y  cinco  leguas 
en  una  costa  de  Poniente  a  Levante,  y  aun  no  acabada  de  andar;  y  que 
veia  agora  que  la  tierra  firme  tornaba  al  Sur  Suduest  y  al  Suest  y  Est,  y 
que  ciertamente  no  tenia  dubda  alguna  que  fuese  tierra-firme,  antes  lo 
afirmaba  y  lo  defenderia  ques  la  tierra-firme  e  no  isla,  y  que  antes  de  muchas 
leguas,  navegando  por  la  dicha  costa,  se  fallaria  tierra  adonde  tratan  gente 
politica  de  saber,  y  que  saben  el  mundo,  &c. 

"Item:  todos  los  Marineros  e  Grumetes,  6  otras  personas  que  en  la 
dicha  carabela  Cardera  estaban,  que  algo  se  les  entendia  de  la  mar,  dijeron 
a  una  voz  todos  piiblicamente  6  cada  uno  por  si,  que  para  el  juramento  que 
habian  hecho  que  aquella  era  la  tierra  firme,  porque  nunca  habian  visto  isla 
de  trescientas  treinta  y  cinco  leguas  en  una  costa,  y  aun  no  acabada  de  andar ; 
y  que  ciertamente  no  tenian  dubda  dello  ser  aquella  la  tierra-firme,  antes  lo 
afirmaban  ser  asi;  los  cuales  dichos  Marineros  6  Grumetes  son  los  siguientes, 
e  nombrados  en  la  manera  que  se  sigue:  Juan  de  Jerez,  vecino  de  Moguer, 
Marinero:  Francisco  Carral,  vecino  de  Palos,  Marinero:  Gorjon,  vecino  de 
Palos,  Marinero:  Johan  Griego,  vecino  de  G^nova,  Marinero:  Alonso  Perez, 
vecino  de  Huelva,  Marinero:  Juan  Vizcaino,  vecino  de  Cartaya,  Marinero: 
Cristobal  Lorenzo,  vecino  de  Palos,  Grumete:  Francisco  de  Medina,  vecino 
de  Moguer,  Grumete:  Diego  Leal,  vecino  de  Moguer,  Grumete:  Francisco 
Niiio,  vecino  de  Palos,  Grumete:    Tristan,  vecino  de  Valduerna,  Grumete. 

"Testigos  que  fueron  presentes  ^  ver  jurar  a  todos  e  a  cada  uno  por  si 
de  los  suso  dichos,  segund  y  en  la  manera  que  de  suso  se  contiene,  Pedro 
de  Terreros,  Maestre-sala  del  dicho  Senor  Almirante;  6  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Zuniga,  trinchante,  criados  del  dicho  Senor  Almirante;  e  Diego  Tristan, 
vecino  de  Sevilla;   e  Francisco  de  Morales,  vecino  de  Sevilla,  &c. 

"En  la  cibdad  Isabela,  Miercoles  catorce  dias  del  mes  de  Enero,  ano 
del  Nascimiento  de  nuestro  Salvador  Jesucristo  de  mil  cuatrocientos  no- 
venta  y  cinco  anos,  el  dicho  Senor  Almirante  mando  a  mi  Diego  de  Penalosa, 
Escribano  de  Camara  del  Rey  e  de  la  Reina,  nuestros  Sefiores,  e  su  Notario 
publico  en  la  su  Corte  e  en  todos  los  sus  Reinos  e  Senorios,  que  catase  los 
registros  e  protocolos  de  Fernand  Perez  de  Luna,  Escribano  publico  del 
mimero  de  la  dicha  cibdad,  defunto  que  Dios  haya,  que  en  mi  poder  habian 
quedado  por  virtud  de  un  mandamiento  por  el  dicho  Senor  Almirante  a  mi 
el  dicho  Diego  de  Peiialosa  dado,  firmado  de  su  nombre,  para  que  yo  pudiese 
sacar  de  los  dichos  registros  6  protocolos  cualquier  escritura  que  a  mi  fuese 
demandada  autorizadamente;  por  el  cual  dicho  mandamiento  yo  fui  re- 
querido  por  parte  del  dicho  Senor  Almirante  mirarse  los  dichos  registros  e 
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protocolos  del  dicho  Fernand  Perez  de  Luna,  en  los  cuales  fallaria  el  dicho 
requerimiento  que  aqui  en  esta  dicha  escriptura  va  declarado,  e  ge  lo  diese 
firmado  6  signado  con  mi  signo  en  publica  forma  en  manera  que  faga  fe,  por 
cuanto  se  entiende  aprovechar  del  en  algun  tiempo  que  le  convenga.  E  yo 
Diego  de  Penalosa,  Escribano  suso  dicho,  por  virtud  del  dicho  mandamiento 
que  del  dicho  Seiior  Almirante  tengo  para  sacar  cualesquier  escripturas  en 
limpio,  autorizadamente,  que  hayan  pasado  ante  el  suso  dicho  Fernand 
Perez  de  Luna,  Escribano  defunto  que  Dios  haya,  que  en  mi  poder  estan, 
lo  fice  escrebir  6  saqud  en  Umpio  e  conforme,  6  sign6  de  mi  signo  a  tal.  En 
testimonio  de  verdad.  Diego  de  Penalosa." 

[Navarrete,  vol.  ii.,  p.  143.] 

INFORMATION    AND    TESTIMONY,    ETC. 

"On  the  caravel  Nina,'  which  is  named  Santa  Clara,  Thursday,  June 
12,  in  the  year  of  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1494,  the  Most  Mag- 
nificent Lord,  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  High  Admiral  of  the  Ocean-Sea, 
Vice-Roy  and  perpetual  Governor  of  the  Island  of  San  Salvador,  and  of  all 
the  other  islands  and  continental  land  of  the  Indies,  discovered  and  to  be 
discovered,  for  the  King  and  for  the  Queen,  our  Lords,  and  their  Captain- 
General  of  the  sea, — required  me,  Fernand  Perez  de  Luna,  one  of  the  PubUc 
Notaries  of  the  City  of  Isabella,  on  the  part  of  their  Highnesses;  that  inas- 
much as  he  had  left  the  said  City  Isabella  with  three  caravels  to  come  and 
discover  the  continental  land  of  the  Indies,  although  he  had  already  dis- 
covered part  of  it  on  the  other  voyage  which  he  had  first  made  here  the 
past  year  of  the  Lord  1493,  and  had  not  been  able  to  learn  the  truth  in 
regard  to  it;  because  although  he  travelled  a  long  distance  beside  it,  he 
had  not  found  persons  on  the  seacoast  who  were  able  to  give  a  trustworthy 
account  of  it,  because  they  were  all  naked  people  who  did  not  possess  prop- 
erty of  their  own  nor  trade,  nor  go  outside  their  houses,  nor  did  others 
come  to  them,  according  to  what  he  learned  from  them;  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  did  not  declare  affirmatively  that  it  was  the  continental  land, 
except  that  he  pronounced  it  doubtful,  and  had  named  it  La  Jiiana  in 
memory  of  the  Prince  Don  Juan,  our  Lord:  and  now  he  left  the  said  city 
of  Isabella  the  24th  day  of  the  month  of  April  and  came  to  seek  the  land  of 
the  said  Juana  nearest  to  the  island  of  Isabella,  which  is  shaped  like  a  tri- 
angle extending  from  east  to  west,  and  the  point  is  the  eastern  part,  twenty- 
two  leagues  from  Isabella;  and  he  followed  its  coast  from  the  east  to  the 
west  in  order  to  go  to  a  large  island  which  the  Indians  called  Jamaica, 
which  he  found  after  having  gone  a  long  distance,  and  he  named  it  La  Isla 
de  Santiago,  and  went  along  all  its  coast  from  East  to  West,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  the  continental  land,  which  he  called  La  Juana,  to  the  place 
which  he  had  left :  and  he  followed  the  coast  of  La  Juana  to  the  west  many 
days,  so  that  he  said  that  according  to  his  navigation  he  passed  335  leagues 
from  the  time  he  commenced  to  enter  it  until  the  present  time,  on  which 

'  Notwithstanding  the  repetition  of  the  several  certificates,  we  have  thought  it 
well  to  present  this  document  in  its  entirety,  as  it  records  the  names  and  stations  of 
the  first  explorers  of  Cuba. 
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journey  he  perceived  many  times  and  pronounced  this  to  be  continental 
land,  by  its  formation  and  the  information  he  had  in  regard  to  it,  and  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  Provinces,  especially  the  Province  of  Mango:  and 
now,  after  having  discovered  an  infinite  number  of  islands,  of  which  nobody 
has  been  able  to  count  the  whole,  and  arrived  here  at  a  settlement,  he  took 
some  Indians,  who  told  him  that  the  coast  of  this  land  extended  to  the  west 
more  than  twenty  days'  journeys,  nor  did  they  know  if  it  ended  there :  that 
from  the  place  at  which  he  had  arrived,  he  determined  to  go  somewhat 
farther  onward,  in  order  that  all  the  persons  who  came  in  these  ships, 
among  whom  there  are  Masters  of  charts  of  navigation  and  very  good 
Pilots,  the  most  famous  that  he  could  select  in  the  great  armada  which  he 
brought  from  Castile ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  see  how  very  great  this 
land  is,  and  that  from  here  the  coast  extends  onward  to  the  south,  as  he 
told  them,  he  went  four  days  farther  forward  that  all  might  be  very  certain 
that  it  was  continental  land,  because  in  all  these  islands  and  lands  there  are 
no  people  by  the  sea,  except  naked  people  who  live  by  fishing,  and  never 
go  inland,  nor  know  what  the  world  is,  nor  anything  about  it  at  four  leagues 
distance  from  their  houses ;  and  they  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  save  islands,  and  are  a  people  who  have  no  law  nor  doctrine,  save  to 
be  born  and  to  die,  nor  have  they  any  knowledge  that  they  may  be  able  to 
know  of  the  world :  and  in  order  that,  after  having  finished  the  said  voyage, 
no  one  might  have  cause,  with  malice,  to  speak  ill  of,  and  belittle  the  things 
which  merit  great  praise,  the  said  Lord  Admiral  required  me,  the  said 
Notary,  as  recited  above,  on  the  part  of  their  Highnesses,  to  go  personally 
with  good  witnesses  to  each  one  of  the  said  three  caravels  and  publicly  re- 
quire the  Master  and  company,  and  all  the  other  people  upon  them,  to  say 
whether  they  had  any  doubt  that  this  land  was  the  mainland  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Indies  and  the  end  to  whomever  in  these  parts  might 
wish  to  come  to  Spain  by  land :  and  that  if  they  had  any  doubt  or  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  it,  that  I  should  beg  them  to  make  it  known,  because 
then  he  would  remove  the  doubt  and  would  show  them  that  this  is  certain 
and  that  it  is  the  continental  land.  And  I  complied  with  the  request  in 
this  manner,  and  publicly  required  here  in  the  Caravel  Nina  of  the  Master 
and  Company,  who  are  the  persons  I  shall  name  below,  each  one  by  his 
name  and  of  what  place  he  is  a  citizen,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  the  other 
two  caravels  aforesaid,  I  required  of  the  Masters  and  company,  and  I  thus 
declared  it  to  them  before  the  witnesses  named  below:  everything  in  the 
manner  that  the  said  Lord  Admiral  had  required  it  of  me,  I  required  of 
them;  and  I  placed  them  under  a  penalty  of  10,000  maravedis  and  the 
cutting  out  of  the  tongue  for  every  time  that  each  one  hereafter  should  say 
contrary  to  what  they  should  now  say:  and  if  it  shall  be  a  ship's  boy  or  a 
person  of  such  condition,  that  he  should  be  given  one  hundred  lashes  and 
have  his  tongue  cut  out ;  and  every  one  having  been  thus  required  in  all 
the  three  said  caravels,  each  one  by  himself  with  great  care,  the  Pilots,  and 
Masters  and  Mariners  looked  at  their  navigator's  charts,  and  considered 
and  said  as  follows: 
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"  Francisco  Nino,  citizen  of  Moguer,  Pilot  of  the  caravel  Nina,  said  that 
by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  did  not  hear  of  or  see  an  island  which  could 
have  33 s  leagues  on  one  coast  from  west  to  east,  and  which  extended  still 
farther:  and  that  he  saw  now  that  the  land  turned  to  the  south-south-west 
and  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and  that  certainly  he  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  was  continental  land:  rather,  he  affirms  it,  and  would  maintain 
that  it  is  continental  land  and  not  an  island,  and  that  before  many  leagues, 
in  sailing  along  the  said  coast,  land  would  be  found  where  there  are  civiUsed 
people  of  intelligence,  who  trade  and  who  know  the  world,  etc. 

"Item:  Alonso  Medel,  citizen  of  Palos,  Master  of  the  caravel  Nina,  said 
that  by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  that  he  never  heard  of  or  saw  an  island 
which  could  have  335  leagues  on  one  coast  from  west  to  east,  and  which 
extended  still  farther  than  that :  and  that  he  saw  now  that  the  land  turned 
to  the  south-south-west  and  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and  that  certainly 
he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  continental  land:  rather  he  affirmed 
it  and  would  maintain  that  it  is  continental  land  and  not  an  island,  and 
that  before  many  leagues  in  saihng  along  the  said  coast,  land  would  be 
found  where  there  are  civilised  people  of  intelligence,  who  trade  and  who 
know  the  world,  etc. 

"  Item:  Johan  de  la  Cosa,  citizen  of  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  Master 
of  chart-making.  Mariner  of  the  said  caravel  NiHa,  said  that  by  the  oath  he 
had  taken,  that  he  never  heard  of  nor  saw  an  island  which  could  have  335 
leagues  on  one  coast  from  west  to  east,  and  which  extended  still  farther: 
and  that  he  saw  now  that  the  land  turned  to  the  south-south-west  and  to 
the  south-west  and  west,  and  that  certainly  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  was  continental  land:  rather  he  affirmed  it  and  would  maintain  that  it  is 
continental  land  and  not  an  island :  and  that  before  many  leagues,  in  sailing 
along  the  said  coast,  a  land  would  be  found  where  there  are  civilised  people 
of  intelligence,  who  trade  and  who  know  the  world,  etc. 

"  Item:  all  the  Mariners  and  ship's  boys,  and  other  persons  who  were  in 
the  said  caravel  Nina,  who  understood  something  in  regard  to  the  sea,  all 
said  with  one  voice  publicly,  and  each  one  for  himself,  that  by  the  oath  he 
had  taken,  that  that  was  the  continental  land,  because  they  never  saw  an 
island  having  335  leagues  on  one  coast,  and  which  extended  still  farther 
than  that:  and  that  certainly  they  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  conti- 
nental land,  and  rather  they  affirmed  it  to  be  so:  which  said  Mariners  and 
ship's  boys  are  the  following,  and  named  in  the  following  manner:  Johan 
del  Barco,  citizen  of  Palos,  Mariner:  Moron,  citizen  of  Moguer:  Francisco 
de  Lepe,  citizen  of  Moguer:  Diego  Beltran,  citizen  of  Moguer:  Domingo 
Ginoves:  Estefano  Veneciano:  Juan  de  Espafia  Vizcaino:  Gomez  Calafar, 
citizen  of  Palos:  Ramiro  Perez,  citizen  of  Lepe:  Mateo  de  Morales,  citizen 
of  S.  Juan  del  Puerto:  Gonzalo  Vizcaino,  ship's  boy:  Francisco  Ginoves, 
citizen  of  Cordova:  Rodrigo  Molinero,  citizen  of  Moguer:  Rodrigo  Calafar, 
citizen  of  Cartaya:   Alonso  Nino,  citizen  of  Moguer:   Juan  Vizcaino. 

"Item:  Bartholomew  Perez,  citizen  of  Rota,  Pilot  of  the  caravel  San 
Juan,  said  that  by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  that  he  never  heard  of  nor  saw  an 
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island  which  could  have  335  leagues  on  one  coast  from  west  to  east,  and 
which  extended  still  farther:  and  that  he  saw  now  that  the  continental 
land  turned  to  the  south-south-west  and  to  the  south-east  and  east/  and 
that  certainly  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  continental  land: 
rather  he  affirmed  it  and  would  maintain  that  it  is  continental  land  and  not 
an  island,  and  that  before  many  leagues,  in  sailing  along  the  said  coast,  a 
land  would  be  found  where  there  are  civilised  people  of  intelligence,  who 
trade  and  who  know  the  world,  etc. 

"Item:  Alonso  Perez  Roldan,  citizen  of  Malaga,  Master  of  the  said 
caravel  S.  Juan,  said  that  by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  that  he  never  heard  of 
nor  saw  an  island  which  could  have  335  leagues  on  one  coast  from  west  to 
east,  and  which  extended 'still  farther;  and  that  he  saw  now  that  the  con- 
tinental land  turned  to  the  south-south-west  and  to  the  south-east  and 
east,  and  that  certainly  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  continental 
land:  rather  he  affirmed  it  and  would  maintain  that  it  is  continental  land 
and  not  an  island,  and  that  before  many  leagues  in  sailing  along  the  said 
coast,  a  land  would  be  found  where  there  are  civilised  people  of  intelligence 
who  trade  and  who  know  the  world,  etc. 

"Item:  Alonso  Rodriguez,  citizen  of  Cartaya,  Boatswain  of  the  said 
caravel  S.  Juan,  said  that  by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  that  he  never  heard  of 
nor  saw  an  island  which  could  have  335  leagues  on  one  coast  from  west  to 
east,  and  which  extended  still  farther:  and  that  he  saw  now  that  the  con- 
tinental land  turned  to  the  south-south-west  and  to  the  south-east  and 
east,  and  that  certainly  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  continental 
land:  rather  he  affirmed  it  and  would  maintain  that  it  is  continental 
land  and  not  an  island,  and  that  before  many  leagues  in  sailing  along  the 
said  coast,  a  land  would  be  found  where  there  are  civilised  people  of  intel- 
ligence, who  trade  and  who  know  the  world,  etc. 

"  Item;  all  the  Mariners  and  ship's  boys  and  other  persons  who  were  in 
the  said  caravel  S.  Juan,  who  understood  something  in  regard  to  the  sea, 
all  said  with  one  voice  publicly,  and  each  one  for  himself,  by  the  oath 
which  they  had  taken,  that  that  was  continental  land,  because  they  never 
had  seen  an  island  of  335  leagues  on  one  coast,  and  which  extended  still 
farther  than  that :  and  that  certainly  they  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  con- 
tinental land,  rather  they  affirmed  it  to  be  so:  which  said  Mariners  and 
ship's  boys  are  the  following,  and  named  in  the  following  manner:  Johan 
Rodriguez,  citizen  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Mariner:  Sebastian  de  Ayamonte, 
citizen  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Mariner:  Diego  del  Monte,  citizen  of  Moguer, 
Mariner:  Francisco  Calvo,  citizen  of  Moguer,  Mariner:  Juan  Dominguez, 
citizen  of  Palos,  Mariner:  Juan  Albarracin.,  citizen  of  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria,  Mariner:  Nicolas  Estefano,  Mallorquin,  Cooper:  Crist6bal  Vivas, 
citizen  of  Moguer,  ship's  boy:  Rodrigo  de  Santander,  citizen  of  Moguer, 
ship's  boy:  Johan  Garces,  citizen  of  Beas,  ship's  boy:  Pedro  de  Salas, 
Portuguese,  citizen  of  Lisbon,  ship's  boy:  Hernand  Lopez,  citizen  of 
Huelva,  ship's  boy. 

1  So  in  original,  but,  of  course,  an  error  of  Navarrete's. 
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"Item:  Crist6bal  Perez  Nino,  citizen  of  Palos,  Master  of  the  caravel 
Cardera,  said  that  by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  that  he  never  heard  of  nor  saw 
an  island  which  could  have  335  leagues  on  one  coast  from  west  to  east,  and 
which  extended  still  farther:  and  that  he  saw  now  that  the  continental 
land  turned  to  the  south-south-west  and  to  the  south-east  and  east,  and 
that  certainly  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  continental  land: 
rather  he  affirmed  it  and  would  maintain  that  it  is  continental  land  and  not 
an  island,  and  that  before  many  leagues  in  sailing  along  the  said  coast  a 
land  would  be  found  where  there  are  civilised  people  of  intelligence,  who 
trade  and  who  know  the  world,  etc. 

"Item:  Fenerin  Ginoves,  Boatswain  of  the  said  caravel  Cardera,  said, 
that  by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  that  he  never  heard  of  nor  saw  an  island 
which  could  have  335  leagues  on  one  coast  from  west  to  east,  and  which 
extended  still  farther,  and  that  he  saw  now  that  the  continental  land  turned 
to  the  south-south-west  and  to  the  south-east  and  east,  and  that  certainly 
he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  continental  land :  rather  he  affirmed  it 
and  would  maintain  that  it  is  continental  land  and  notan  island:  and  that 
before  many  leagues,  in  saiKng  along  the  said  coast,  a  land  would  be  found 
where  there  are  civihsed  people  of  intelligence  who  trade  and  who  know  the 
world,  etc. 

"Item:  Gonzalo  Alonso  Galeote,  citizen  of  Huelva,  Mariner  of  the  said 
caravel  Cardera,  said  that  by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  that  he  never  heard  of 
nor  saw  an  island  which  could  have  335  leagues  on  one  coast  from  west  to 
east,  and  which  extended  still  farther:  and  that  he  saw  now  that  the  con- 
tinental land  turned  to  the  south-south-west  and  to  the  south-east  and 
east,  and  that  certainly  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  continental 
land :  rather  he  affirmed  it  and  would  maintain  that  it  is  continental  land 
and  not  an  island,  and  that  before  many  leagues  in  sailing  along  the  said 
coast,  a  land  would  be  found  where  there  are  civilized  people  of  intelligence, 
who  trade  and  who  know  the  world,  etc. 

"  Item:  All  the  Mariners  and  ship's  boys,  and  other  persons  who  were  in 
the  said  caravel  Cardera,  who  understand  something  in  regard  to  the  sea,  all 
said  with  one  voice  publicly,  and  each  one  for  himself,  that  by  the  oath 
they  had  taken  that  that  was  the  mainland,  because  they  had  never  seen 
an  island  of  335  leagues  on  one  coast,  and  which  extended  still  farther  than 
that :  and  that  certainly  they  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  continental  land, 
rather  they  affirmed  it  to  be  so:  which  said  Mariners  and  ship's  boys  are 
the  following,  and  named  in  the  following  manner:  Juan  de  Jerez,  citizen 
of  Moguer,  Mariner:  Francisco  Carral,  citizen  of  Palos,  Mariner:  Gorjon, 
citizen  of  Palos,  Mariner:  Johan  Griego,  citizen  of  Genoa,  Mariner:  Alonso 
Perez,  citizen  of  Huelva,  Mariner:  Juan  Vizcaino,  citizen  of  Cartaya, 
Mariner:  Cristdbal  Lorenzo,  citizen  of  Palos,  ship's  boy:  Francisco  de 
Medina,  citizen  of  Moguer,  ship's  boy:  Diego  Leal,  citizen  of  Moguer,  ship's 
boy:  Francisco  Nino,  citizen  of  Palos,  ship's  boy:  Tristan,  citizen  of  Val- 
duerna,  ship's  boy. 

"The  witnesses  who  were  present  to  see  all  of  the  aforesaid  sworn,  and 
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each  one  by  himself,  according  to,  and  in  the  manner  contained  above, 
Pedro  de  Terreros,  Boatswain  of  the  said  Lord  Admiral;  and  Inigo  Lopez 
de  Zuniga,  Carver,  Servants  of  the  said  Lord  Admiral:  and  Diego  Tristan, 
citizen  of  Seville:   and  Francisco  de  Morales,  citizen  of  Seville,  etc. 

"  In  the  city  of  Isabella,  Wednesday,  January  14,  in  the  year  of  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1495,  the  said  Lord  Admiral  ordered  me,  Diego  de 
Penalosa,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  the  King  and  of  the  Queen,  our  Lords,  and 
their  Notary  Public  in  their  Court  and  in  all  their  realms  and  seigniories  to 
investigate  the  registers  and  protocols  of  Fernand  Perez  de  Luna,  one  of 
the  public  notaries  of  the  said  city,  defunct, — whom  God  have  in  His  keep- 
ing— which  had  remained  in  my  possession  by  virtue  of  an  order  given 
by  the  said  Lord  Admiral  to  me,  the  said  Diego  de  Penalosa,  signed  with  his 
name,  in  order  that  I  could  copy  from  the  said  registers  and  protocols  what- 
ever writing  might  be  demanded  of  me  authoritatively :  by  which  said  order, 
I  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  said  Lord  Admiral  to  search  the  said 
registers  and  protocols  of  the  said  Fernand  Perez  de  Luna,  in  which  I  would 
find  the  said  requisition  which  is  declared  in  this  said  writing,  and  should 
give  it  to  him  signed  and  sealed  with  my  seal  in  public  form,  in  a  manner 
which  shows  it  to  be  valid,  inasmuch  as  he  intends  to  make  use  of  it  at 
some  suitable  time.  And  I,  Diego  de  Penalosa,  the  aforesaid  Notary,  in 
virtue  of  the  said  order  which  I  hold  from  the  said  Lord  Admiral  to  copy 
clearly  and  authoritatively,  any  writings  which  may  have  passed  before 
the  aforesaid  Fernand  Perez  da  Luna,  defunct  notary — whom  may  God 
have  in  His  keeping — which  are  in  my  possession,  caused  them  to  be  written 
and  clearly  and  conformably  copied  and  my  signature  to  be  affixed  to  same. 
In  witness  of  the  truth.  Diego  de  Penalosa." 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV 

ILLNESS  OF  THE  ADMIRAL 

The  Indian  who  had  been  retained  by  order  of  the  Admiral 
also  told  him  that  all  the  coast  on  that  side  of  the  island  where 
they  were  was  very  low  and  filled  with  many  islands  and  shoals. 
This  information  the  Admiral  accepted,  since  his  own  observation 
confirmed  it  to  be  true,  and  accordingly,  as  the  navigation  was 
dangerous  and  as  his  provisions  were  failing,  he  decided  to  return 
to  Espafiola  and  continue  the  building  of  the  city  Isabella,  the 
condition  of  the  colony  being  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him  by  day 
and  by  night.  To  replenish  his  store  and  to  fill  his  casks  he 
sailed  to  an  island  some  thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  I'Evangelista  and  which  Las  Casas 
says  was  afterwards  called  Isla  de  Pinos.'  Friday,  June  13, 
1494,  the  Admiral  turned  to  the  south  to  seek  an  escape  from 
a  group  of  islands  which  seemed  to  encompass  him.  After 
many  days  of  intricate  windings  he  returned  to  the  island  of 
Evangelista.  On  Wednesday,  June  25,  1494,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  depart,  sailing  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  passing 
through  seas  strangely  coloured,  the  first  green  and  white,  the 
second  white,  and  the  third  blackish  like  ink,  the  last  condition 
marking  his  way  until  he  drew  near  to  Cuba.  These  mysterious 
seas  frightened  the  sailors  and  men  and  they  feared  lest  they 
should  be  lost,  regarding  as  evil  portents  the  dark  and  angry 
waters.  We  find  the  Admiral  on  Monday,  June  30,  1494, 
coasting  the  south  side  of  Cuba  to  the  eastward,  and  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  very  act  of  transferring  to  his  Journal  the 

'  This  is  the  Isle  of  Pines  of  to-day,  fifty  miles  south  of  Cuba,  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  contains  some  six  hundred  square  miles,  its  length  being  sixty  miles  and  its  greatest 
breadth  fifty-six  miles.  It  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  with  lofty  mountains  and 
extensive  plains,  and  its  numerous  bays  afford  safe  refuge  for  ships. 
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account  of  his  day's  experience,  his  ship  grounded  on  the  sand, 
from  which  it  was  drawn  off  with  difficulty.  A  few  days  after- 
ward he  found  himself  again  in  the  region  of  Jardin  de  la 
Reina,  opposite  which  he  landed  on  the  soil  of  Cuba,  on  Mon- 
day, July  7,  1494,  and  had  mass  said.  There  came  to  the  Span- 
iards at  this  time  and  as  a  witness  to  their  pious  act  an  aged 
cacique  who  sat  himself  down  by  Columbus  and  began  to  address 
him.  He  told  the  latter  that  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  had 
greatly  frightened  his  own  people  and  he  then  proceeded,  ac- 
cording to  Las  Casas,  to  make  an  exposition  of  his  views  con- 
cerning the  future  state,  describing  a  heaven  good  enough  for  the 
best  of  men,  saying  that  in  the  other  life  there  were  two  places 
where  the  souls  go  when  they  leave  the  bodies, — the  one  evil 
and  full  of  shadows,  guarded  by  those  who  disturb  and  do  harm 
to  the  sons  of  men :  the  other  place  is  full  of  joy  and  goodness,  to 
which  go  those  who  while  on  the  earth  love  peace  and  practise 
virtue,  and  that  therefore,  believing  after  death  recompenses 
are  made  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  one  should  do 
no  evil  or  injury  to  those  who  have  committed  no  injury  against 
him.  The  cacique  added  that,  observing  the  postures  and 
actions  of  the  Spaniards  participating  in  the  service  of  the  mass, 
the  worship  seemed  to  him  good.  His  eyes  had  never  seen  the 
tables  of  stone  nor  had  his  ears  heard  the  beatitudes,  but  unto 
his  simple  nature  there  had  come  a  light  separating  him  from 
the  heathen  and  he  had  uttered  as  sound  a  faith  as  any  formu- 
lated by  the  schools.  This  cacique  told  the  Admiral  that  he 
had  been  on  both  the  island  of  Espanola  and  Jamaica  and  also 
on  the  island  of  Cuba  and  that  the  Lord  of  that  region  wore  the 
garments  of  a  priest.  Las  Casas  tells  us  that  in  turn  the  Admiral, 
pleased  with  the  oration  of  the  old  cacique,  revealed  to  him  his 
own  conception  of  the  soul  and  its  voyaging:  that  souls  live 
for  ever  and  that  after  this  life  the  evil  souls  go  to  a  bad  place 
which  was  called  Inferno,  and  the  pious  to  a  good  place  which 
the  Christians  call  Paradise:  that  he  was  greatly  pleased  to 
learn  that  he — the  cacique — and  the  people  of  that  land  had  so 
clear  a  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  other  world,  and  that  he 
wished  him  to  know  that  he  was  sent  by  some  great  Sove- 
reigns, rich  and  powerful,  his  Lords,  who  were  Lords  of  the 
realm  of  Castile,  in  order  to  investigate  and  to  study  these  new 
lands  for  the  single  purpose  of  ascertaining  if   there  were  any 
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there  who  did  evil  to  others,  since  he  had  heard  it  said  that 
there  were  some  in  those  seas  who  were  called  Caribs  or  Canni- 
bals, who  did  evil  to  their  neighbours,  and  that  he  had  come  in 
order  to  restrain  such  from  their  evil  ways  and  to  defend  and 
do  honour  to  those  who  were  good  and  to  endeavour  to  have  all 
live  at  peace  without  doing  injury  to  others.  The  aged  chief 
having  admired  all  this  speech  and  having  been  made  the  re- 
cipient of  some  costly  pieces  of  broken  glass  and  rare  hawk's  bells, 
kneeled  down  and  expressed  his  belief  that  such  good  men  must 
surely  have  come  from  heaven. 

On  Wednesday,  July  i6,  1494,'  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
storm,  the  Admiral  started  to  go  to  the  Cabo  de  Sancta  Cruz, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  during  which  journey  his  ships  suf- 
fered much  from  the  violent  handling  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
By  this  time  the  provisions  had  been  reduced  to  a  pint  of  wine 
and  a  pound  of  rotten  biscuit,  and  the  expedition  was  dependant 
on  the  fish  they  might  take  for  food.  While  the  sailors  and 
crew  all  suffered,  the  Admiral  suffered  most  of  all.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Sovereigns  ^  Columbus  says  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  governed  the  others  and  that  he  hoped  it 
was  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Sovereigns,  but  that  so  far 
as  regarded  his  own  interests,  never  again  would  he  give  himself 
to  such  peril  and  suffering  since  there  was  not  a  day  in  which 
they  all  were  not  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives.  The  Indians 
here  welcomed  the  Spaniards  and  gave  them  liberally  of  their 
cassava-bread  and  other  foods.  The  expedition  remained  two 
or  three  days  at  the  Cabo  de  Sancta  Cruz,  refreshing  the  sailors. 
The  winds  were  still  contrary,  so  that  he  could  not  go  to  Espa- 
nola,  and  therefore,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind's  course  on 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1494,  the  Admiral  went  over  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  following  the  coast  to  the  westward.  The  beauty  of 
the  island  greatly  impressed  the  Admiral  and  he  was  pleased  to 
find  from  league  to  league  settlements  of  kindly  disposed  In- 
dians who  eagerly  and  generously  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
visitors  with  food  and  drink,  as  if,  says  Las  Casas,  the  Indians 
were  fathers  and  the  Spaniards  were  sons.  The  food  was  the 
best  the  Spaniards  had  yet  found.     As  evening  fell,  about  the 

I  Las  Casas  fixes  June  i8,  1494,  as  the  date  of  his  arriving  again  at  the  Cabo  de 

Sancta  Cruz. 

'  Ferdinand  says  that  this  was  what  the  Admiral  wrote  in  his  Itinerary  or  Journal. 
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hour  of  vespers  a  shower  generally  came  up  and  the  Admiral 
scientifically  attributed  it  to  the  dense  groves  fringing  the  side 
of  the  island,  the  same  conditions  having  once  been  true  of  the 
islands  of  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries,  until  they 
had  become  denuded  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  The  harbours 
were  particularly  pleasing  to  the  sailors,  and  one  very  beautiful 
little  bay  with  seven  small  islands  '  pleased  the  Admiral  beyond 
measure.  The  Admiral  judged  the  island  to  be  about  eight 
hundred  miles  in  circumference;  but,  on  a  later  occasion, — ^his 
fourth  voyage, — ^he  estimated  it  to  be  fifty  leagues  long  and 
twenty  wide.  Because  of  the  want  of  provisions  and  the  leaky 
condition  of  his  boats,  the  Admiral  could  not  longer  explore  the 
island  and  its  coasts,  so  good  weather  coming  on  Tuesday, 
August  19,  1494,  he  departed  toward  the  east  for  Espafiola, 
naming  on  his  way  the  most  easterly  point  on  Jamaica  Cabo  del 
Parol,  or  Cape  of  the  Lantern.''  The  following  day,  Wednesday, 
August  20,  1494,  he  sighted  the  westerty  end  of  the  island  of 
Espafiola,  distant  from  Cabo  del  Farol  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  leagues,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabo  de  Sant  Miguel,  and 
which  Las  Casas  says  was  in  his  time  called  Cabo  del  Tiburon,  a 
name  it  still  bears  on  the  maps.  It  would  seem  that  the  Admiral 
had  not  identified  this  point  as  a  part  of  Espahola  until  a 
cacique  came,  calling  to  him  "Admiral,  Admiral,"  and  using 
other  words,  by  which  Columbus  knew  it  was  that  island.  On 
the  last  days  of  the  month  of  August  the  Admiral  went  to 
anchor  at  a  small  island  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
sail  of  a  ship,  he  called  Alto  Velo.  This  island,  says  Las  Casas, 
is  distant  twelve  leagues  from  the  island  of  Beata.  The  Admiral 
directed  that  certain  sailors  should  ascend  to  the  highest  point 
on  the  island  to  discover  if  possible  the  other  two  ships  which 
had  been  lost  to  view.  On  their  way  back  to  the  ships  these 
sailors  killed  eight  sea-wolves  and  many  birds,  the  sight  of  men 
not  meaning  danger  to  these  innocent  animals.  It  was  six  days 
before  the  two  ships  rejoined  the  Nina,  or  the  Admiral's  ship. 
The  three  ships  then  sailed  to  the  island  of  Beata,  which, 
says  Ferdinand,  is  distant   twelve  leagues  to  the   east  of  Alto 

'  Ferdinand  says  this  bay  had  nine  small  islands,  and  that  the  Admiral  called  it 
Delle  Vacche,  the  islands  probably  looking  like  a  herd  of  cows.  By  some  it  is  identified 
with  the  great  bay  east  of  Portland  Point,  in  which  is  found  the  port  known  as  Old 
Harbour. 

'  This  has  been  identified  as  Point  Morant. 
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Velo.^  From  here  they  coasted  to  a  beautiful  shore  where  a  fertile 
plain  reminded  them  of  the  Royal  Vega  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  the  plain  being  covered  by  settlements  almost  contiguous 
the  one  to  the  other. ^  Las  Casas  says  that  this  land  was  after- 
ward called  Cathalina,  after  a  Cacica,  a  woman  whom  the  Chris- 
tians afterward  knew  as  the  Princess  of  that  country.  The 
Indians  came  out  in  their  canoes  and  reported  that  they  had 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  island  and  that  all  there  were 
well, — news  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  Admiral  with  consolation 
and  joy.  Having  passed  nearly  to  the  present  site  of  San 
Domingo,  he  landed  and  ordered  nine  men  to  go  across  the  island 
to  Isabella,  which  was  directly  north,  and  to  give  news  of  himself 
and  his  company.  Pursuing  his  way  eastward,  he  came  to  a  large 
settlement,  to  which  he  sent  the  boats  for  water.  The  Indians 
came  out  to  meet  them  with  the  appearance  of  hostility,  having 
arrows  tipped  with  poisonous  matter  and  corks,  making  gestures 
as  if  they  intended  binding  the  Spaniards.  Their  hostility,  how- 
ever, was  only  feigned,  for  when  the  men  landed  they  put  aside 
their  weapons  and  brought  food  and  drink.  Las  Casas  calls  this 
land  the  province  of  Higuey.  The  Indians  asked  if  it  was  the 
Admiral  who  commanded  the  ships  and  appeared  to  repose  in  him 
great  confidence.  According  to  Las  Casas  the  Indians  believed 
the  intruders  at  first  to  be  strangers,  but  recognised  them  on  their 
approaching  the  shore  and  he  considers  that  this  accounted  for 
their  manifestation  of  peace  and  friendship.  They  then  con- 
tinued on  their  way  to  the  east,  when  they  met  with  a  fish  of  so 
remarkable  an  appearance  that  it  astonished  all  who  saw  it.  It 
was  nearly  as  large  as  a  whale,  having  on  the  neck  a  shell  similar 
to  that  of  a  tortoise,  carrying  its  head  out  of  its  shell,  like  the 
protruding  head  of  a  turtle ;  its  tail  was  like  that  of  a  tunny -fish 
but  vastly  swelled,  and  at  its  sides  were  two  great  wings  as  if 
for  flight  through  the  air.  The  Admiral  read  in  the  appearance 
of  this  fish  the  coming  of  a  storm  and  accordingly  with  prudence 
sought  a  safe  harbour.  He  found  this  in  a  channel  between  the 
shore  and  a  small  island  called  by  the  Indians  Adanianey,  later 
called,  says  Las  Casas,  Saona,  which  name  it  received  either 

I  Isla  Beata  is  south-west  of  the  Cape  Beata  and  the  island  Alto  Velo  is  south-west 
of  the  Isla  Beata.  In  the  wretched  French  translation  of  Ferdinand,  Beata  is  said  to 
be  twelve  leagues  west  of  Alto  Velo. 

'  We  beheve  this  to  be  the  plain  through  which  flows  the  river  Nisoo,  and  not 
the  Neybo  or  Neyva,  as  some  have  it. 
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from  the  Admiral  or  from  the  Adelantado,  his  brother.  The 
Bishop  says  many  years  before  the  time  at  which  he  was  writ- 
ing he  had  been  in  this  channel  or  strait  and  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  nearly  two  leagues  in  width.  The  Admiral  entered  with 
the  Nina  at  once,  but  it  was  some  time  after  when  the  other 
ships  succeeded  in  finding  refuge  there.  The  night  of  his  arrival 
the  Admiral  observed  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  and  found  that  be- 
tween where  he  was — the  island  of  Saona — and  the  city  of 
Cadiz  there  was  a  difference  in  longitude  of  five  hours  and 
thirty-three  minutes.'  On  September  24,  1494,  the  three  ships 
reached  the  extreme  easterly  point  of  Espanola,  to  which  point 
the  Admiral  on  the  first  voyage  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  de  Sant 
Rafael.  This  point  is  to-day  called  El  Cabo  del  Engano,  while 
the  name  of  Cabo  de  Sant  Rafael  has  been  given  to  a  point  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  island.  From  there  they  went  to  an 
island  which  is  ten  leagues  from  the  island  of  Espanola  and 
eight  from  the  island  of  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  to  which  the 
name  of  La  Mona  was  given  by  the  Indians,  although  Las  Casas 
says  it  may  have  been  so  called  from  an  island  of  that  same 
name  in  England.'' 

Las  Casas  says  that  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Sove- 
reigns the  Admiral  declared  it  had  been  his  intention  to  go  to 
the  island  of  the  cannibals  to  punish  them  for  their  wickedness 
(a  statement  which  is  borne  out  by  what  the  Admiral  told  the 
aged  cacique)  but  that  the  continual  labours  and  vigils  by  night 
and  by  day  during  the  entire  period  of  his  absence,  at  one  time 
when  in  the  region  of  the  dangerous  shoals  of  the  Jardin  de  la 
Reina  going  thirty-two  days  without  sleeping,  suddenly  re- 
sulted in  his  being  attacked  with  a  severe  sickness.  This  took 
the  form  of  what  Ferdinand  says  was  something  between  a 
pestilential  fever  and  a  drowsiness  or  supreme  stupor  which 
totally  deprived  him  of  all  his  forces  and  senses,  so  that  he  was 
believed  to  be  dying  and  none  believed  he  would  last  out  the 
day.  On  this  account  the  ship  hastened  to  Isabella,  where  they 
arrived  on  September  29,  1494. 

'  The  longitude  of  Saona  from  Cadiz  is  62°  20'  west,  while  the  Admiral  made  it 
80°  45',  an  error  of  18°  25',  which  arose  from  his  table  of  eclipses. 

^  This  little  island  lies  in  the  Mona  passage  (eighty  miles  wide)  between  Espaiiola 
and  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  only  seven  miles  long  and  two  broad.  Mona  is  the  ancient 
name  for  Anglesea,  and  what  suggested  to  Las  Casas  the  possibility  that  the  Spaniards 
were  naming  islands  after  English  lands  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  name  must 
have  been  a  coincidence. 
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In  chapter  lix.  of  the  Historie,  the  title  reads : 

Come  V Ammiraglio  scoprl  la  partie  meridionale  della  Spagnuola,  fin  che 
torno  per  Voricnte  alia  popolatio  del  natale. 

"How  the  Admiral  discovered  the  southern  part  of  Espanola,  until  he 
returned  by  way  of  the  east  to  the  settlement  of  La  Navidad." 

This  is  the  work  of  the  ItaHan  editor,  for  certainly  Ferdinand 
knew  the  difference  between  the  abandoned  fort  of  La  Navidad 
and  the  settlement  of  Isabella.  Errors  like  this  have  made 
some  writers  doubtful  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  Historie,  but 
with  the  holograph  manuscript  of  Las  Casas  to  act  as  a  verifier 
and  with  the  light  coming  sometimes  from  the  Curate  of  Los 
Palacios  and  sometimes  from  the  original  documents  published 
by  Navarrete,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  reject  what  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Italian  translator  and  to  repose  confidence  in 
what  is  evidently  the  composition  of  Ferdinand  himself. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV 

BARTHOLOMEW  COLUMBUS 

When  his  eyes  opened  and  his  senses  returned  to  him  on 
arriving  at  Isabella,  Columbus  saw  bending  over  him  the  face 
of  his  brother  Bartholomew,  a  most  commanding  figure  in  the 
early  history  of  America,  only  less  conspicuous  than  that  of 
the  Admiral  himself  and  the  figure  of  that  other  great  man,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indians,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas.  Antonio  Gallo, 
in  his  chapter,  De  Navigatione  Columhi,  says : 

"Bartholomew  Columbus,  the  younger  brother  of  Christopher,  having 
established  himself  in  Portugal,  and  later  in  the  city  of  Lisbon,  applied  him- 
self to  drawing  maps  for  the  use  of  mariners,  upon  which  charts  he  repre- 
sented all  the  seas,  harbours,  coasts,  gulfs,  and  islands.  While  in  Lisbon  he 
witnessed  yearly  the  return  of  ships  which  for  forty  years  had  been  navigat- 
ing to  the  western  lands  of  Africa  by  way  of  the  ocean,  discovering  new 
lands  and  many  peoples  unknown  to  previous  ages.  Bartholomew,  en- 
lightened and  moved  by  the  tales  told  him  by  those  who  thus  returned  as 
one  might  say  from  another  world,  and  himself  more  versed  in  maritime 
affairs  communicated  to  his  elder  brother  his  reasons  and  arguments,  prov- 
ing to  him  that  in  sailing  away  from  the  southern  part  of  Africa  and  direct- 
ing his  course  straight  away  upon  the  Ocean-sea,  he  would  surely  arrive  at 
continental  land." 

This  impression  of  the  superior  talents  of  Bartholomew  and 
his  earlier  conception  of  a  western  voyage,  influenced  both  the 
other  Genoese  historians,  Senarega  and  Giustiniani,  and  they 
incorporated  that  impression  in  their  works.  However,  we 
may  accept  the  statement  that  Bartholomew  had  gone  from 
Italy  to  Portugal  and  in  the  city  of  Lisbon  was  earning  a  liveli- 
hood by  designing  maritime  charts.  Las  Casas,'  who  knew 
both  brothers,  says : 

'  Historia,  lib  i.,  Cap  xxix. 
340 
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"Este  era  hombre  muy  prudente  y  muy  esforzado,  y  mas  recatado  y 
astuto,  d  lo  que  parecia,  y  de  m^nos  simplicidad  que  Crist6bal  Colon  I 
latino  y  muy  entendido  en  todas  las  cosas  de  hombres,  senaladamente 
sabio  y  experimentado  en  las  cosas  de  la  mar,  y  creo  que  no  mucho 
menos  docto  en  cosmografia  y  lo  iC  ella  tocante,  y  en  hacer  6  pintar  cartas 
de  navegar,  y  esferas  y  otros  instrumentos  de  aquella  arte,  que  su  hermano- 
y  presumo  que  en  algunas  cosas  destas  le  excedia,  puesto  que  por  ventura 
las  hobiese  d^l  aprendido.  Era  mas  alto  que  mediano  de  cuerpo,  tenia 
autorizada  y  honrada  persona,  aunque  no  tanto  como  el  Almirante." 

"He  [Bartholomew  Columbus]  was  a  very  discreet  and  courageous  man 
and  more  prudent  and  astute,  as  it  appears,  and  of  less  simplicity  than 
Christopher  Columbus :  a  Latin  scholar  and  well  informed  in  regard  to  all 
things,  especially  in  matters  of  seamanship,  and  I  beheve  not  much  less 
learned  in  cosmography  and  in  things  relating  to  it  and  in  making  or  draw- 
ing charts  for  navigation  and  spheres  and  other  instruments  of  that  art,  than 
his  brother:  and  I  presume  in  some  of  these  things  he  excelled  him,  al- 
though, perchance  he  might  have  learned  them  of  him.  He  was  tall  rather 
than  of  medium  height  and  was  a  person  of  honourable  and  commanding 
appearance,  although  not  as  much  so  as  the  Admiral." 

There  is  still  preserved  in  the  Bihliotheca  Columbina  the  Latin 
work  of  Pierre  d'Ailly  or  Petrus  Aliacus,  consisting  of  ten  ' 
tracts  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  Opus  Majus  of  Roger 
Bacon,  and  printed  as  a  small  folio  somewhere  about  the  year 
1490  under  the  title  of  Imago  Mundi.'     On  the  margin  of  one 

''  M.  de  la  Serna,  Santander,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  (vol.  ii.,  p.  43) 
makes  no  less  than  sixteen  of  these  tracts,  but  he  gives  separate  titles  to  some  which 
evidently  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  imprint. 

°  This  exceedingly  rare  little  book  was  probably  printed  by  Johannes  de  West- 
falia  de  Pandebonne,  at  Louvain,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where,  about  1474,  he  estab- 
lished the  first  press  in  that  city.  The  date  of  its  issue  is  not  determined,  Campbell, 
in  his  Annales  de  la  Typographie  Neerlandaise,  La  Haye,  1874,  placing  it  as  early  as 
1483.  It  is  in  folio,  Gothic  characters,  and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
folios  (the  last  blank) ,  with  signatures  /a,  kk7/,  forty-one  lines  to  a  page,  with  en- 
graved figures  on  wood.  It  begins  on  the  verso  of  folio  i,  Ymago  Mundi  Jncipit. 
This  tract  ends  on  the  recto  of  folio  40:  "  explicit  ymago  mundi  a  diio  Petro  de  Ayl- 
liaco  Epo  Cameracen  de  scriptura  c  ex  pluribus  Actorib?  recoUecta.  Anno  dni 
M.CCCC  decio  Augusti  duodecimo." 

Our  interest  in  this  Pierre  d'Ailly  comes  from  the  popular  belief  that  it  was  read- 
ing the  Imago  Mundi  which  first  drew  the  attention  of  Columbus  to  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  Indies  by  travelling  a  western  parallel;  and  the  further  belief  that  the 
work  itself  was  composed  at  St.  Die  in  the  Vosgian  Mountains,  where,  seven  and 
ninety  years  after,  the  little  work  Cosmographies  Introductio  was  published,  and  which 
first  suggested  a  name  for  the  New  World.  The  imaginative  reader  sees  the  mysteri- 
ous cords  passing  into  this  little  mountain  village  and  connecting  these  two  important 
events  in  American  history  as  by  divine  sequence.  We  do  not  believe  in  either  of  these 
sentimental  mysteries. 

Pierre  d'Ailly  was  born  at  Comipi^gne  in  Picardy  in  135°,  as  appears  from  the 
Public  Registry  of  the  church  at  Cambray.  His  family  was  obscure,  and  it  is  said  of 
him  that  he  acted  as  under  porter  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  but  Peter  Bayle  denies 
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of  the  leaves  there  is  found  a  manuscript  note  which  Las  Casas 
thought  to  be  in  the  hand  of  Bartholomew  Columbus.  Las 
Casas  writes ' : 

"  Yo  halle,  en  un  libro  viejo  de  Cristobal  Colon,  de  las  obras  de  Pedro  de 
Aliaco,  doctisimo  en  todas  las  ciencias  y  astronomia  y  cosmografia,  escritas 
estas  palabras  en  la  margen  del  tratado  De  Imagine  Mundi,  cap.  8,  de  la 
misma  letra  y  mano  de  Bartolome  Colon,  la  cual  muy  bien  conoci  y  agora 
tengo  hartas  cartas  y  letras  suyas,  tratando  deste  viaje: 

"'Nota  quffi  hoc  anno  de  ochenta  y  ocho  in  mense  decembri  apulit 
Ulisboa  Bartholomeus  Didacus  Capitaneus  trium  carabelarum  quern 
miserat  serenisimus  rex  Portugaliag  in  Guinea,  ad  tentandum  terram,  et 
renunciavit  ipse  serenisimo  Regi  prout  navigaverat  ultra  quam  navigatum 
leuche  seiscientas,  videlicet,  quadrocientas  y  cincuenta  ad  austrum  et 
ciento  y  cinquenta  ad  aquilonem,  usque  unum  promontorium  per  ipsum 
nominatum  Cabo  de  Buena  Esperanza:  quem  in  angelimba  estimamus  qui- 
que  in  eo  loco  invenit  se  distare  per  astrolabium  ultra  lineam  equinocialem 
gradus  quarenta  y  cinco,  qui  ultimus  locus  distat  a  Lisboa  tres  mil  y  cient 
leguas.  Quem  viaggium  punctavit  et  scripsit  de  leuca  in  leucam  in  una 
carta  navigationis  ut  occuli  visui  ostenderet  ipse  serenissimo  Regi.  In 
quibus  onnibus  interfui,  etc.^ 

"Estas  son  palabras  escritas  de  la  mano  de  Bartolome  Colon,  no  s€  si 
las  escribio  de  si  6  de  su  letra  por  su  hermano  Cristobal  Colon,  la  letra  yo  la 

this.  In  1384  he  became  Master  of  this  college  in  Paris.  While  in  this  position 
Johannes  Gerson  was  his  pupil.  In  1389  he  was  made  Confessor  to  Charles  VI.  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  In  1394  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Holy 
Chapel  at  Paris.  He  was  instrumental  in  having  the  King  of  France  acknowledge 
Peter  de  Luna,  Benedict  XIII.,  as  lawful  Pope,  instead  of  Angelus  Corarius,  Gregory 
XII.  In  1395  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Le  Puy  in  Velay,  and  in  1396  he  was  promoted 
to  the  See  of  Cambray.  He  attended  the  Great  Council  of  the  Church  held  at  Pisa, 
March  25,  1409,  and  where,  by  the  way,  the  University  of  Paris,  by  the  voice  of  the 
learned  Peter  Plaon,  seems  to  have  sided  against  the  pretensions  of  Benedict  XIII. 
He  was  doubtless  present  at  that  interesting  occasion,  when,  on  July  i,  1409,  Peter  of 
Candia  was  inaugurated  as  Pope  Alexander  V.  Peter  of  Candia  was  at  this  time  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  in  his  youth  he  had  been  instructed  both  at  Oxford  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  The  last  session  of  this  Council  was  held  on  August  7,  1409,  when  the 
Bishops  were  dismissed  to  their  several  sees.  The  purple  was  conferred  upon  d' Ailly  in 
1411.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  his  presence  at  St.  Die  during  the  year  1410,  when 
he  is  said  to  have  written  his  Imago  Mundi.  As  to  the  date  of  its  imprint,  we  regard 
it  as  certainly  subsequent  to  1487,  since  the  type  used  has  the  fifth  style  of  letter  em- 
ployed by  Johannes  de  Westfalia,  and  this  is  not  found  in  any  book,  so  far  as  we  know, 
previous  to  1492.  Now,  as  we  know,  Columbus  was  in  Spain  in  i486,  advocating  his 
projects  which  he  had  adopted  and  urged  already  many  years  before  in  Portugal. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Columbus  had  this  volume  with  him  on  his  first  voyage. 

Petrus  Aliacus,  or  Pierre  d' Ailly,  died  on  October  9,  1425,  while  he  was  Legate  of 
the  Holy  See  in  Lower  Germany,  and  on  July  9,  1426,  his  body  was  deposited  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Cambray,  where  it  was  buried  behind  the  high  altar. 

'  Historia,  lib.  i.,  cap.  xxvii.,  p.  213. 

^  This  note  occurs  on  folio  13,  found  in  chapter  viii  of  the  Imago  Mundi.  The 
reader  will  find  the  authorship  of  this  note  discussed  at  length  in  our  Chapter  cxxiii 
on  "  The  Handwriting  of  Columbus." 
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conozco  ser  de  Bartolome  colon,  porque  tuve  muchas  suyas.  Algun  mal 
latin  parece  que  hay  6  todo  lo  es  malo,  pero  pongolo  a  la  letra  como  lo  halle 
de  la  dicha  mano  escrito,  dice  ansi: 

'"Que  el  ano  de  488,  por  Diciembre,  lleg6  a  Lisboa  Bartolome  Diaz, 
Capitan  de  tres  carabelas,  que  el  Rey  de  Portugal  envid  a  descubrir  la 
Guinea,  y  trujo  relacion  que  habian  descubierto  600  leguas,  450  al  austro  y 
150  al  Norte,  liasta  un  cabo  que  se  puso  de  Buena  Esperanza,  y  que  por  el 
astrolabio  se  hallaron  dese  Cabo  de  la  equinoccial  45",  el  cual  cabo  dista  de 
Lisboa  3.100  leguas,  las  cuales  diz  que  contd  el  dicho  Capitan  de  legua  en 
legua,  puesto  en  una  carta  de  navegacion,  que  present6  al  Rey  de  Portugal: 
en  todas  las  cuales,  dice,  yo  me  halle.'  Por  manera  que,  6  ^1  6  su  hermano, 
el  Almirante  D.  Cristobal  Colon,  que  fud  despues,  6  ambos  a  dos  se  hallaron 
en  el  descubrimiento  del  cabo  de  Buena  Esperanza." 

"  I  found  in  an  old  book  belonging  to  Christopher  Columbus,  of  the  works 
of  Pierre  d' Ailly,  who  was  very  learned  in  all  the  sciences  and  astronomy  and 
cosmography,  these  words  written  on  the  margin  of  the  treatise  De  Imagine 
Mundi,  chapter  8,  in  the  letter  and  hand  of  Bartholomew  Columbus  which  I 
knew  very  well  and  I  now  have  many  of  his  charts  and  letters,  relating  to 
this  voyage: 

"These  words  are  written  by  the  hand  of  Bartholomew  Columbus:  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  wrote  them  of  himself  or  in  his  handwriting  for  his 
brother  Christopher  Columbus:  the  writing  I  recognise  to  be  that  of  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  because  I  possessed  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  appears 
that  there  is  some  poor  Latin  and  all  of  it  is  bad,  but  I  give  it  literally  as  I 
found  it  written  in  the  said  handwriting:   it  says  as  follows: 

"'That  in  December  of  the  year  488,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  the  Captain  of 
three  Caravels,  whom  the  King  of  Portugal  sent  to  discover  Guinea,  arrived 
at  Lisbon,  and  brought  a  report  that  they  had  discovered  600  leagues,  450 
to  the  south  and  150  to  the  north,  as  far  as  a  cape  which  was  named  Good 
Hope,  and  that  by  the  astrolabe  they  found  themselves  at  this  cape  45 
degrees  from  the  equator,  which  Cape  is  3100  leagues  distant  from  Lisbon, 
which  the  said  Captain  says  he  counted  from  league  to  league,  placed  on  a 
chart  of  navigation,  which  he  presented  to  the  King  of  Portugal;  I  was 
present  in  all  the  circumstances  which  he  relates.' 

"So  that,  either  he  or  his  brother,  who  was  afterwards  the  Admiral,  Don 
Christopher  Columbus,  or  both,  were  present  at  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope." 

Bartolome  Diaz  embarked  on  his  memorable  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  end  of  August,  i486,  and  he  returned 
to  Lisbon  in  December,  1487.  Christopher  Columbus  was  about 
this  time  in  Spain,  sometimes  at  Seville  and  sometimes  at  Cor- 
dova. In  the  middle  of  November  he  was  probably  with 
Beatriz  Enriques  at  Cordova.  Therefore,  if  this  passage  is  to 
be  interpreted  that  either  one  of  the  brothers  went  upon  this 
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expedition  it  was  Bartholomew  and  not  Christopher  Columbus. 
But  Bartholomew  was  in  London  in  February,  1488,  and  must 
have  been  there  then  some  time.  He  could  not  well  have  been 
at  Lisbon  late  in  December.  However,  the  passage,  as  Harrisse 
has  pointed  out,  is  susceptible  of  another  interpretation  as  re- 
gards the  words  in  quihus  omnibus  interfui  and  may  be  read 
"in  all  of  which  ceremonies" — attending  the  rejoicings  upon 
the  return  of  Diaz  and  the  reception  of  his  news — "  I  had  a 
part."  Las  Casas  was  familiar  with  the  handwriting  of  Bar- 
tholomew, and  he  speaks  with  assurance  of  this  passage  on  the 
margin  of  the  Imago  Mundi  as  his  hologram.  In  any  event, 
whether  the  writer  was  a  member  of  the  famous  expedition  or 
whether  he  was  simply  a  spectator  of  its  successful  return,  we 
think  it  was  Christopher  and  not  Bartholomew  who  was  present 
at  Lisbon  in  December,  1487. 

In  February,  1488,  then,  we  find  Bartholomew  at  London 
urging  upon  Henry  VII.  the  patronage  of  his  brother  and  the 
equipment  of  an  expedition  to  attempt  the  western  voyage. 
We  then  lose  sight  of  him  until  we  find,  after  his  brother's  great 
success  when  the  latter  sent  for  him  to  join  him  and  share  his 
fortunes,  that  he  had  been  for  some  time,  perhaps  years,  at  the 
Court  of  France,  where  he  was  serving  the  Regent  Anne  of  Beau- 
jeu  (wife  of  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  Sire  de  Beaujeu) ,  who  was  acting 
for  her  brother,  Charles  VIII.'  He  served  her  rather  than 
the  Government  and  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fessional occupation  of  designing  maps. 

Bartholomew,  as  we  learn  from  his  nephew  Ferdinand,  re- 
turned to  Spain  after  hearing  of  his  brother's  discoveries  and 
early  in  the  year  1494  presented  Diego  and  Ferdinand  to  the 
Sovereigns  that  they  might  serve  as  pages  to  Don  Juan,  the 
Prince.  On  April  14,  1494,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  placed  him 
in  command  of  a  fleet  of  three  caravels  '  with  which  he  departed 
for  Espanola,  reaching  there  June  24,^  1494.  The  Admiral 
had  not  seen  his  brother  for  many  years,  but  his  coming  was  like 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  third  hand  and  one  that  was  strong 

I  Anne's  authority  theoretically  ceased  after  1490,  when  the  young  King — born 
1470 — took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands  and  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
Count  Dunois. 

'  Coleccion  de  documentos  ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1850,  vol. 
xvi.,  p.  166. 

3  St.  John's  Day.     See  deposition  of  Juan  de  Molina  in  above  Coleccion. 
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and  well  armed.  We  can  therefore  imagine  the  relief  to  his 
worn  spirit  and  tired  nerves  when  he  named  him  Governor  of 
Espahola.  Ferdinand,  in  his  Historie,  reports  finding  a  writing 
in  the  hand  of  Bartholomew  which  gives  the  dates  of  his  services, 
both  as  Captain  and  as  Adelantado : 

" .  .  .  come  appare  per  una  memoria,  la  qual  fra  le  fue  fcritture  io 
trouai,  oue  ei  dice  queste  parole.  Io  ferui  di  Capitano  da'  XIIII  di  Aprile 
del  XCIIII  fino  a'  XH  di  Marzo  del  XCVI,  che  parti  Io  Ammiraglio  per 
Castiglia;  &  all'hora  io  cominciai  a  feruir  di  Gouernatore  fino  a  XXVIII  di 
Agosto  deir  anno  del  XCVIII,  che  Io  Ammiraglio  uenne  dalla  fcoperta  di 
Paria :  nel  qual  tempo  io  tornai  a  feru  r  di  Capitano  fino  a  gli  XI  di  Decembre 
dell'  anno  MD,  che  io  tornai  in  Castiglia." 

.as  appears  by  a  memorandum,  which  I  found  among  his 
writings,  where  he  says  these  words:  'I  served  as  Captain  from  April  14, 
'94,  to  March  12,  '96,  when  the  Admiral  left  for  Castile;  and  then  I  com- 
menced to  serve  as  Governor  until  August  28,  of  the  year  '98,  when  the 
Admiral  came  from  the  discovery  of  Paria:  at  which  time  I  began  to  serve 
again  as  Captain  until  the  nth  of  December  of  the  year  1500,  when  I  re- 
turned to  Castile.'" 

From  the  time  of  their  meeting  in  Isabella  until  the  Admiral's 
death,  this  brave,  honest,  faithful  man  shared  the  fortunes, 
dangers,  defeats,  and  disgraces  of  the  Admiral,  and  it  is  now 
fitting  that  history  should  suffer  him  to  share  in  the  honours 
and  glories  which  to-day  illumine  the  memory  of  the  Admiral. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI 
SUBJUGATION  OP  ESPANOLA 

For  five  months  after  his  return  to  Isabella  the  Admiral  lay  ill 
of  his  infirmity.  Las  Casas  declares  that  the  feeling  of  joy  which 
Columbus  experienced  at  the  sight  of  his  brother  was  mitigated 
by  the  pain  he  felt  at  the  condition  of  the  island,  gross  abuses 
having  sprung  up  during  his  absence  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
Mosen  Pedro  Margarite,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
who  had  been  charged  by  Columbus  with  the  duty  of  exploring 
and  subjugating  the  island,  after  the  departure  of  the  Admiral 
conducted  himself  improperly  and  gave  so  loose  a  rein  to  the 
Spaniards  that  they  indulged  in  every  form  of  violence  and  vice. 
Ferdinand  gives  us  to  understand  that  because  of  differences  be- 
tween Pedro  Margarite  and  the  other  members  of  the  Council, 
the  former  resolved  upon  returning  to  Spain,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  three  caravels  commanded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus  af- 
forded him  this  opportunity.  Joining  his  fortunes  to  Margarite, 
Father  Bull  resolved  to  return  with  him,  and  he  in  turn  was 
joined  by  a  number  of  the  religiosos  of  the  island.  These  were 
all  hostile  to  Columbus,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  Court  did 
their  best  to  inflame  public  opinion  against  the  Admiral,  belittling 
his  work  and  declaring  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  stories  of 
the  riches,  at  least  the  mineral  wealth,  of  the  New  World.  Their 
commander  thus  departed  from  their  midst,  the  soldiers  spread 
themselves  throughout  the  island,  robbing  and  despoiling  the 
Indians  and  as  individuals  and  small  groups  continuing  the  de- 
vastation and  wrongs  which  were  the  work  of  the  entire  force 
when  it  was  in  a  compact  form  under  Margarite.  The  Indians, 
finding  that  there  was  no  redress  for  their  wrongs,  each  cacique 
acting  in  his  own  province,  commenced  to  seek  vengeance  as 

346 
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best  he  might.  The  Cacique  of  Maddalena,  Guatigana,  killed 
ten  Spaniards  and  secretly  set  fire  to  a  house  in  which  lay  forty 
sick  soldiers.  According  to  Ferdinand,  this  crime  and  its  per- 
petrators were  punished  later  by  the  Admiral,  who,  although  he 
could  not  capture  Guatigana  himself,  took  some  of  his  subjects 
and  sent  them  prisoners  or  slaves  to  Castile  in  the  ship  returning 
there  under  command  of  Antonio  de  Torres  on  February  24, 
1495.  In  the  same  manner  other  Indians  who  had  been  treach- 
erous were  shipped  off  to  Spain,  and  Ferdinand  assures  us  that 
only  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Admiral  and  the  restraint  upon 
the  Indians  instituted  by  him  saved  many  others  of  the  Span- 
iards from  meeting  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Indians.  .Las 
Casas  says  that  throughout  the  island  there  raged  a  terrible 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards  growing  out  of  their  evil  and  cruel  ways 
and  that  four  of  the  kings  of  the  lands  were  especially  resolved 
on  destroying  their  unwelcome  visitors,  or  on  casting  them  out  of 
the  island.  These  four  kings  were,  Guarionex,  Caonabo,  Behe- 
chio,  and  Higuanama,  and  under  each  of  these  were  seventy  or 
eighty  lesser  lords  all  bound  to  support  their  King  in  war. 
Guacanagari,  King  of  Marien,  that  province  where  was  situated 
La  Navidad,  never  had  shown  the  slightest  ill-feeling  toward  the 
Spaniards,  although  he  had  at  this  very  time  no  less  than  five 
hundred  Europeans  whom  he  was  supporting  and  sustaining 
as  if,  remarks  Las  Casas,  he  was  their  father  and  they  were  his 
sons.  Shortly  after  the  Admiral's  return  from  Cuba  the  King 
visited  him  and  condoled  with  him  over  his  illness,  assuring 
him  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  hostility  which  the  other  kings 
were  manifesting  toward  the  Spaniards.  He  said  that  because 
of  this  friendly  feeling  of  his  toward  the  Europeans,  the  other 
kings  were  his  enemies;  one  of  them,  according  to  Ferdinand, 
Behechio,'  had  killed  one  of  his  wives  and  the  King  Caonabo 
had  taken  another  from  him.  The  King  again  referred  to  the 
misfortune  which  had  occurred  at  La  Navidad  and  deplored  the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  Christians.  The  Admiral  believed  his  state- 
ments and  regarded  both  his  honour  and  fidelity  as  genuine. 
Columbus  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  those  Indians  who 
had  acted  treacherously  and  determined  on  sending  an  armed 
force  against  them.     When  Guacanagari  heard  this  he  offered 

'  Las  Casas  gives  the  Spanish  form,  Vehechio,  but,  for  sake  of  uniformity,  we 
write  it  as  it  appears  in  previous  histories. 
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to  accompany  him  on  this  errand  with  a  force  from  his  own 
province.  His  motives  in  a  measure  were  personal,  since  he 
wanted  vengeance  and  the  Admiral  promised  him  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  wife  and  redress  for  his  wrongs.  The  Admiral  set 
out  with  two  hundred  foot  soldiers,  all  well  conditioned  and 
thoroughly  armed,  and  twenty  horsemen,  their  weapons  being 
muskets,  cross-bows,  spears,  and  swords,  and  the  most  terrible 
weapons  of  all,  says  Las  Casas,  twenty  ferocious  blood-hounds, 
dreaded  by  the  Indians  with  only  a  shade  less  of  terror  than 
that  inspired  b}^  the  swiftly  moving  and  heavy-hoofed  horses. 
On  March  24,  1495,  with  this  double  force  of  armed  Spaniards 
and  their  Indian  allies,  the  Admiral  and  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew departed  out  of  Isabella. 

Travelling  in  easy  marches,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  the 
expedition  reached  the  Vega,  where  they  found  the  natives 
gathered  in  such  a  multitude  that  Las  Casas  says  they  estimated 
there  were  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Ad- 
miral now  divided  his  force  into  two  parts,  he  captaining  one 
portion  while  his  brother  commanded  the  other.  They  at  once 
attacked  the  Indians,  firing  their  muskets,  discharging  their 
cross-bows,  loosening  the  savage  dogs,  charging  upon  them  im- 
petuously with  their  fiery  horses,  the  foot  soldiers  with  their 
swords  breaking  the  native  crowds  as  if  they  were  so  many 
flocks  of  birds,  ravaging  them,  says  Las  Casas,  as  if  they  were 
so  many  sheep  in  a  pen.  The  men  on  horseback  destroyed  a 
multitude,  the  dogs  tore  the  limbs  from  countless  bodies,  the 
guns  mercifully  killed  great  quantities,  and  vast  numbers  were 
taken  away  as  slaves.  For  nine  or  ten  months  the  Admiral 
made  his  way  through  the  island,  visiting  war  on  all  nations 
which  refused  him  obedience. 

"  In  this  time,"  says  Las  Casas,  "  the  greatest  of  outrages  and  slaughter- 
ings of  people  were  perpetrated,  whole  villages  being  depopulated.  This 
was  true  especially  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caonabo  because  of  his  brother's 
warlike  attitude  and  because  all  the  Indians  thereabouts  were  endeavouring 
to  cast  out  from  their  country  a  people  so  cruel  and  wicked  as  the  Span- 
iards. The  Indians  saw  that  without  any  offence  on  their  part  they  were 
despoiled  of  their  kingdoms,  their  lands  and  liberties  and  of  their  lives, 
their  wives  and  homes.  As  they  saw  themselves  each  day  perishing  by  the 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Spaniards,  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the 
horses,  cut  in  pieces  by  swords,  eaten  and  torn  by  dogs,  many  burned  alive 
and  suffering  all  kinds  of  exquisite  tortures,  some  of  the  Provinces,  par- 
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ticularly  those  in  Vega  Real,  where  Guarionex  and  the  Maguana  and 
Caonabo  reigned,  decided  to  abandon  themselves  to  their  unhappy  fate 
with  no  further  struggles,  placing  themselves  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
that  they  might  do  with  them  as  they  liked.  There  were  still  those  peoples 
who  fled  to  the  mountains  and  others  in  remote  parts  whom  the  Spaniards 
had  not  time  to  reach  and  subjugate." 

Las  Casas  remarks  that  all  this  he  took  from  letters  written  the 
Sovereigns  by  Columbus,  who  told  them  that  the  Indians  had 
finally  been  pacified  by  force  or  by  artifice,  obedience  being 
finally  rendered  him  as  Viceroy  of  their  Majesties,  and  tri- 
butes being  levied  and  collected  until  the  year  1496. 

Apropos  of  overcoming  the  Indians  through  artifice  there  is 
an  anecdote  told  by  all  historians  from  the  earliest  days  until 
the  present  and  which  recites  the  peculiar  bravery  and  fertility 
of  resources  possessed  by  that  gallant  soldier,  Alonzo  de  Hojeda, 
It  occurred  after  the  Admiral  returned  to  Isabella  from  his  ex- 
plorations of  Cuba  and  before  February  24,  1495,  when  Antonio 
de  Torres  departed  with  four  ship-loads  of  slaves.  Columbus 
was  a  party  to  this  trick  played  upon  a  brave  Indian  chief,  if 
we  can  believe  Las  Casas,  and  so  far  as  history  may  exact  a 
penalty  for  mean  and  unworthy  methods,  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  of  men  must  needs  suffer.  The  Admiral,  then,  sent 
Alonzo  de  Hojeda  with  nine  other  well-mounted  horsemen  to 
capture  by  stratagem  the  powerful  and  war-like  Cacique  Caonabo. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  as  indeed  Las  Casas  does  say,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Columbus  and  of  all  the  Spaniards  that  this 
Cacique,  from  his  peculiar  personality,  from  his  courage  and 
bravery,  from  his  influence  over  his  own  and  other  nations, 
from  his  ability  and  cunning,  was  a  constant  danger  to  the  set- 
tlements and  to  the  peace  of  the  island.  In  other  words,  this 
Indian  Chief  would  not  tamely  submit  to  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Spaniards, — therefore  he  must  be  conquered  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  and,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  he  fell  a  victim  to  as  foul  a 
snare  as  ever  was  spread  about  a  brave  enemy,  and  yet  over  the 
capture  hangs  such  a  bright  hght  of  bold  and  briUiant  courage 
that  we  find  ourselves  unconsciously  applauding  while  we  utter 
words  of  condemnation. 

The  cavalcade  set  out  from  Isabella  for  the  realm  of  Caonabo. 
The  Indians  had  long  admired  the  pieces  of  brass  brought  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  they  called  turey,  from  the  native  word  for 
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heaven,  turey,  whence  they  thought  this  shining  metal  must 
have  come,  although  it  seems  to  us  from  the  accounts  we  have 
of  their  constantly  smelling  the  brass  and  from  the  fact  that 
they  themselves  possessed  a  much  more  brilliant  metal,  that 
they  found  their  delight  in  its  peculiar  odour  rather  than  in  its 
shining  quality.  Hojeda  had  taken  with  him  some  manacles 
and  hand  fetters,  very  light  and  highly  burnished.  Arrived  be- 
fore the  King  Caonabo,  the  party  was  well  and  hospitably  re- 
ceived. The  wily  Spaniard  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  Indian 
King,  kissing  his  hands  and  calling  upon  his  companions  to  do 
as  they  saw  him.  Hojeda  then  presented  the  Cacique  with  these 
fetters,  which  he  said  were  the  chief  and  most  formal  regal  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain  on  state  occasions  and 
which  had  been  made  of  the  famous  turey  of  Biscay.  This  im- 
provised historical  story  and  the  gleaming  manacles  successfully 
imposed  on  the  Indian  King,  and  Hojeda  proceeded  further  to 
spread  his  net  in  the  very  sight  of  the  King.  These  fetters  were  a 
present  from  the  Admiral,  as  Hojeda  said,  and  the  chief  recognised 
the  metal  as  similar  to  another  object  which  he  had  long  coveted. 
There  hung  in  the  church  at  Isabella  a  sweet-sounding  bell 
which  the  Spaniards  had  brought  with  them  and  which  sum- 
moned them  to  daily  worship.  Often  had  this  King  climbed 
to  some  hill  near  the  city,  where,  hidden  by  the  bushes  and  pro- 
tected by  the  falling  night,  he  had  heard  it  call  his  enemies  to 
vespers.  To  the  Indian  it  seemed  to  talk  and  he  longed  to  have 
its  fascinating  tongue  tell  its  story  to  him  and  his  people.  There- 
fore this  object  made  of  the  same  strange  and  sounding  metal, 
with  its  odour  so  attractive  to  his  sense  of  smell,  was  most  accept- 
able. Hojeda  then  detailed  to  the  King  the  Spanish  method  of 
procedure  on  state  occasions  and  persuaded  him  that  he  should 
go  down  to  the  river  and  bathe,  after  which  he  was  to  mount 
upon  Hojeda's  own  horse,  wearing  the  beautiful  hand  ornaments, 
in  which  royal  state  he  should  appear  before  his  subjects  as 
would  the  Sovereign  of  Castile  if  this  important  function  were 
to  take  place  in  far-away  Spain.  His  ablutions  performed,  the 
victim  was  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  Hojeda  placed  the  fetters  on 
the  Chief's  hands  and  lifted  him  upon  his  horse  in  front  of  him. 
Then  as  a  bird  preparing  its  flight  moves  in  widening  circles,  so 
Hojeda  made  his  horse  curvet  and  prance  about  the  sward  in 
front  of  the  brothers  and  warriors  of  Caonabo,  and  then,  at  a 
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preconcerted  signal  to  his  men,  he  put  spurs  to  the  swift  beast 
and  fled  away  with  his  royal  prisoner  and  followed  by  his  troop. 
The  Chief  was  taken  to  Isabella  and  received  by  the  Admiral  as 
a  most  welcome  hostage.  Hojeda  captured  more  than  the  per- 
son of  the  Indian  King.  He  took  captive  his  admiration  and 
knightly  respect,  and  it  is  said  ever  after  that  while  the  Chief, 
when  before  Columbus,  refused  to  imitate  the  others  by  rising 
to  his  feet  and  doing  him  honour,  he  never  failed,  to  acknowledge 
the  prowess  and  bravery  of  Hojeda  when  in  his  presence  by  the 
most  obsequious  observances.' 

About  this  time,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  the  Admiral 
caused  the  fortress  of  La  Concepcion  de  la  Vega  to  be  built. 
This  was  erected  on  a  hill  situated  between  Isabella  and  St. 
Thomas  within  the  province  of  Cibao.  The  hill  was  named 
Santo  Cerro,  or  Holy  Hill.  The  ruins  of  La  Concepcion  still 
exist,  but  they  are  ruins  of  the  town  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  when  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  that 
region,  rather  than  of  the  early  settlement  established  by  the 
Admiral.  On  April  20,  1564,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
morning  mass  the  town  was  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
The  principal  ruins  are  those  of  the  fort  and  the  old  church. 
The  natives  believe  that  great  treasures  are  buried  beneath 
these  ruins,  but  as  the  stones  have  been  used  for  building  pur- 
poses during  some  three  hundred  years,  it  is  likely  the  search 
for  this  hidden  wealth  has  been  instituted  more  than  once. 

The  line  of  fortresses  erected  by  the  Admiral  and  by  the 
Adelantado  may  be  described  as  follows,  depending  for  our  in- 
formation on  Las  Casas  and  Oviedo : 

In  going  from  Isabella  the  first  fort  in  order  of  distance, 
though  not  in  the  priority  of  erection,  established  by  the  Span- 
iards was  that  called  Esperanza,  situated  some  thirty-six  Italian 
miles  from  Isabella.     It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Yaqui,  guard- 

I  One  of  the  brothers  of  Caonabo  led  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men  against  the 
fortress  of  St.  Thomas  some  time  after  the  capture  of  the  Chief.  Hojeda  was  then  in 
command  of  the  fortress,  and  when  he  was  reinforced  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  he 
sallied  forth  with  a  few  men  on  horseback  and  put  the  great  army  to  flight.  They 
captured  one  of  the  brothers  of  Caonabo,  who  was  afterwards  baptised  under  the 
name  of  Diego  Columbus.  It  is  of  him  that  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios  relates  the 
anecdote  that  when  Columbus  was  in  Spain  with  this  Indian,  whenever  they  passed 
through  a  city,  he  made  him  wear  his  magnificent  chain  of  gold,  weighing  six  hundred 
castellanos.  As  a  castellano  weighed  1/50  of  a  German  or  Cologne  mark,  and  as  one 
of  these  marks  weighed  eight  ounces,  the  six  hundred  castellanos  would  equal  twelve 
marks,  or  ninety-six  ounces. 
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ing  the  mountain  pass  called  El  Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos.  Las 
Casas  says  it  was  on  the  Cibao  side  of  the  mountains.  The  next 
fort  was  called  Sancta  Catherina,  situated  twenty-four  miles  to 
the  south-east.  Twenty  miles  distant  from  Catherina  and  on 
the  river  Yaqui  was  built  a  fort  called  San  Jacopo  dc  los 
Caballcros.  It  was  near  what  was  afterward  called  the  city 
of  Santiago.  Next  to  this  on  the  south  was  built  a  fort  called 
Alagdalcua,  three  or  four  leagues  from  Santiago.  Next,  south 
cf  this  was  La  Concepcion  de  la  Vega,  a  name  also  given  to  the 
city,  which,  as  we  have  said,  grew  up  and  flourished  for  seventy 
years  around  the  site  of  the  fortress.  Eight  or  ten  leagues 
farther  south  toward  the  city  of  San  Domingo  the  Adelantado 
built  a  fortress  called  Bonao,  on  the  river  Yuna,  some  sixteen 
leagues  from  San  Domingo,  and  which  was  to  guard  the  mines 
of  St.  Christopher.' 

The  Admiral  had  been  informed  that  there  were  mines  of 
gold  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  This  news  came  to  him 
from  the  Cacique  Guarionex  and  some  of  the  other  natives,  who 
were  greatly  burdened  b}^  the  exaction  of  tributes  and  who 
thought  to  be  relieved  of  this  duty  if  they  could  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Spaniards  to  a  source  whence  they  might  the 
more  easily  gratify  their  lust  for  gold.^  The  Admiral  decided 
to  send  Francisco  de  Garay  and  Miguel  Diaz  with  a  number  of 
persons  and  certain  Indian  guides  furnished  by  Guarionex  to 
search  for  the  mines.  Leaving  Isabella,  they  went  to  Magdalena 
and  from  thence  to  La  Concepcion  de  la  Vega  Real.  Continuing 
on  their  way  southward,  they  reached  a  pass  in  the  mountains 
leading  them  into  another  vega  or  plain  which  was  called  by 
the  Indians  Bonao.  Wherever  they  went  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Indians,  although,  says  Las  Casas,  they  considered 
them  to  be  wicked  men, — "  Aunque  los  tenian  por  ombres  Infer- 
nales.''  From  Bonao  the  gu'des  led  them  another  twelve 
leagues,  three  or  four  of  which  passed  through  a  swampy  dis- 
trict with  many  rivers  and  streams,  which  country  was  after- 
ward designated  Las  Lomas  del  Bonao,  the  Slopes  of  Bonao. 
They  soon  reached  a  river  called  Hayna,  in  which  was  much 
gold.     The  streams  which  ran  into  this  river  were  also  rich  in 

"  Charlevoix  calls  this  also  Bourgade. 

^  There  is  adifferen  story  told  by  Oviedo  {Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.,  liber  ii.,  cap.xviii.), 
which  attributes  the  information  about  the  mines  to  that  Miguel  Diaz  whose  romantic 
tale  we  relate  in  chapter  cxxi. 
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the  shining  metal  and  it  required  but  Httle  industry  to  gather  a 
large  quantity.  To  these  mines  the  Admiral  gave  the  name  of 
Las  Minas  de  Sant  Cristobal,  which  name  was  also  applied  to  a 
fortress  which  the  Adelantado  constructed  after  the  Admiral 
had  departed  for  Castile.  In  later  times  these  mines  were 
called  the  Old  Mines  to  distinguish  them  from  those  later  dis- 
covered on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Hayna.  Las  Casas  says 
these  mines  were  forty-five  leagues  from  Isabella  on  the  one 
side,  and  eight  leagues  from  the  southern  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ozama,  where  the  city  of  San  Domingo  was  built. 

The  tribute  which  seems  to  have  been  exacted  at  this  time 
by  the  Indians  of  the  provinces  of  Cibao,  Vega  Real,  and  those 
near  the  mines,  was  a  Flander's  hawk's  bell  full  of  gold  every 
three  months  from  each  native  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Manicaotex,  one  of  the  caciques,  gave  each  month  a  one  half 
calabaza  '  of  gold.  Those  natives  in  regions  remote  from  the 
mines  were  obliged  to  contribute  an  arroba  ^  of  cotton  for  each 
individual.  The  Admiral  afterwards  ordered  that  there  should 
be  cast  a  brass  token  with  a  mark  which  was  changed  from 
month  to  month  or  from  quarter  to  quarter  and  which  should 
be  hung  around  the  neck  of  an  Indian  to  signif}'  his  compliance 
with  the  tribute  exactions.  Las  Casas  says  that  a  failure  to 
wear  this  token  was  moderately  punished.  He  records  that  this 
attesting  badge  did  not  long  serve  its  purpose  and  we  may  as- 
sume it  was  soon  abandoned. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  Admiral  that  peace 
was  reigning  and  a  revival  of  friendliness  had  come,  the  Indians 
were  so  far  from  content  that  many  of  them  abandoned  their 
homes  and  went  to  the  mountains,  in  the  hope  that  their  ne- 
glected fields  would  starve  the  Spaniards  away  from  Espaiiola. 
Las  Casas  here  makes  the  astonishing  and  we  must  think  ex- 
aggerated statement  that  because  of  all  the  wars,  murders,  suf- 
ferings, and  sorrows  inflicted  on  the  natives,  there  remained  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1495  not  more  than  the  third  part  of  the 
Indian  population  existing  when  the  Spaniards  planted  their 
settlements.  The  real  cruelties  had  not  yet  commenced.  The 
destructive  agencies  were  not  yet  at  work. 

'  This  measure  was  equal  to  three  marks  of  eight  ounces  each,  or  in  value,  ac- 
cording to  Las  Casas,  one  hundred  and  fifty  castellanos. 
^  A  Spanish  weight  of  twenty-five  pounds. 
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END  OF  SECOND  VOYAGE 

Two  forces  were  working  in  Spain,  the  one  against  the  Ad- 
miral, the  other  for  him.  Pedro  Margarite  and  Father  Buil  had 
created  a  strong  pubhc  sentiment  against  the  Discoverer,  de- 
claring that  the  lands  were  barren  rather  than  rich,  and  that 
the  stories  of  the  abundance  of  gold  were  false  and  deceptive. 
If  gold  was  so  plenty  as  to  be  had  for  the  gathering,  why,  with  , 
so  many  hands  at  his  command,  had  the  Admiral  sent  home  such 
a  small  quantit}'?  Then,  here,  before  their  very  eyes,  speaking 
into  their  very  ears,  were  the  men  who  had  themselves  been  a 
part  of  the  expedition,  and  they  announced  the  poverty  of  the 
land  and  the  practical  failure  of  the  colony.  But  fortunately 
just  then  there  arrived  news  of  the  supposed  continental  dis- 
covery on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  together  with  samples  of  gold,  of 
fauna,  and  of  flora.  An  account  was  received  from  Columbus 
speaking  of  Cuba  as  the  extremity  of  Asia,  and  there  came  a 
suggestion  of  his  presence  near  the  rich  kingdoms  of  the  East  and 
of  an  early  communication  with  the  Great  Khan.'  While  public 
opinion  was  thus  balancing,  the  Sovereigns  appointed  a  resident 
of  Seville,  a  person  in  their  employ,  Juan  Aguado,  to  go  to 
Espafiola  under  their  commission.  This  brief  document  read 
as  follows: 

"El  Rey  e  la  Reina. — Caballeros  y  escuderos  y  otras  personas  que  por 
nuestro  mandado  estais  en  las  Indias,  alia  vos  enviamos  a  Juan  Aguado, 

'  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  now,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  Admiral's  allu- 
sions to  the  Great  Khan  and  his  pretended  nearness  to  India  were  to  encourage  the 
Sovereigns  in  their  hope  for  great  riches.  Surely  there  was  no  single  sign — so  far 
discovered  by  Columbus — to  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of  Cathay,  with  countless 
fleets  trading  on  its  shores  and  magnificent  cities  at  the  mouth  of  every  river.  The 
interest  of  Spain  and  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  must  be  kept  fixed  on  the  New  World, 
until  he,  the  Discoverer,  should  find  gold  and  precious  stones  in  plenty.     It  was  de- 
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nuestro  repostero,  el  cual,  de  nuestra  parte,  vos  hablara.  Nos  vos  man- 
damos  que  le  dedes  i6  y  creencia.  De  Madrid  a  neuve  de  Abril  de  mil 
cuatro  cientos  noventa  y  cinco  aiios.  Yo  el  Rey.  Yo  la  Reina. — Por  man- 
dado  del  Rey  6  de  la  Reina,  nuestros  Senores,  Hernand  Alvarez." 

"The  King  and  the  Queen. — Knights  and  gentlemen  and  other  persons 
who  are  in  the  Indies  by  our  command,  we  send  to  you  there,  Juan  Aguado, 
our  Repostero,^  who  will  speak  to  you  on  our  part.  We  command  you  to 
give  him  faith  and  credence.  From  Madrid,  April  9,  1495.  I  the  King.  I 
the  Queen. — By  command  of  the  King  and  of  the  Queen,  our  Lords,  Her- 
nand Alvarez." 

Aguado  arrived  at  Espafiola  in  October,  1495.  The  Admiral 
was  away  from  Isabella  making  war  on  the  people  of  Caonabo 
and  Bartholomew  Columbus  was  acting  as  the  Governor.  The 
commission  given  Aguado  did  not  seem  to  Bartholomew  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  assumption  of  the  government.  Aguado 
started  on  horseback,  with  some  foot  and  horse  soldiers  for 
guards,  to  find  the  Admiral,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met 
the  Admiral,  who,  hearing  of  his  presence  on  the  island,  was 
hastening  back  toward  Isabella.  Aguado  requested  the  Ad- 
miral to  gather  the  people  of  Isabella  that  there  might  be  read 
to  them  the  Royal  Cedula  which  came  from  the  Sovereigns. 
From  this  time  on  the  relations  of  the  two  were  strained. 
Aguado,  under  pretence  of  his  warrant,  meddled  with  all  the 
affairs  of  the  island,  a  great  affront  to  the  Admiral,  against 
whom  the  newcomer  spoke  to  the  disparagement  of  his  authority, 
offices,  and  privileges.  The  Admiral  submitted  to  this  treat- 
ment with  unwonted  patience  and  always  treated  Aguado  as  if 
he  had  been  a  person  of  consequence.  Las  Casas  says  he  him- 
self had  proof  of  this  from  many  witnesses.  It  was  one  of  the 
charges  made  by  Aguado  against  the  Admiral  that  the  latter 
did  not  interest  himself  enough  in  the  orders  of  their  Majesties 
to  take  a  copy  of  the  Royal  Cedula  until  five  months  had  gone 
by,  when  he  sent  for  some  notaries  to  come  to  his  house  and 
copy  the  document  with  a  formal  attestation. 

The  conflict  of  authority  and  the  impression  spread  by 
Aguado  that  his  own  star  was  rising  and  that  of  the  Admiral 

ception,  but  Columbus  reasoned  that  all  was  for  the  good  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kind, as  these  riches  were  to  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  for 
hastening  the  coming  of  the  Millennium. 

'  In  ancient  times  in  the  Royal  House  of  Castile,  this  official  was  the  head  of  the 
department  of  Reposteria,  which  was  the  department  for  the  compounding  of  sweets 
and  drinks.     He  was  chosen  from  among  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom. 
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falling  greatly  lessened  the  influence  of  Columbus.  Under  these 
circumstances  and  harassed  as  he  was  by  his  enemies  at  home 
and  in  Espafiola,  the  Admiral  determined  to  go  back  to  Spain, 
especially  as  Aguado  was  then  returning.  The  four  ships  which 
had  brought  the  Groom  of  the  Chambers  were  still  in  port  and 
were  made  ready  for  the  return  voyage.  A  guard  of  Spaniards 
arrived  with  six  hundred  Indians  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  but  were 
not  yet  embarked.  King  Caonabo,  however,  loaded  with  irons, 
was  in  one  of  the  vessels.  There  arose  a  sudden  storm,  which 
Las  Casas  says  the  natives  called  huracan,'  in  which  these  four 
vessels  were  completely  wrecked.  In  this  frightful  hurricane 
the  kingly  Cacique,  a  prisoner  and  helpless  in  his  irons,  perished 
and  thus  was  spared  the  humiliation  of  showing  himself  at  a 
Spanish  holiday."  Columbus  now  made  new  preparations  for 
returning  to  Spain.  Here  we  discover  a  discrepancy.  Las 
Casas  says  he  ordered  built  two  new  ships,  one  of  which  was 
called  the  India  and  which  he  himself  saw  when  it  arrived  in 
Spain.  Ferdinand  Columbus  says  the  two  ships  were  the  Nina 
and  the  Santa  Cruz,  "  the  same  two  ships  with  which  the  Ad- 
miral explored  the  side  of  Cuba";  but  the  names  of  the  three 
ships  on  that  expedition  were  the  Nina,  S.  Juan,  and  Cardera. 
The  Admiral  delegated  his  authority  as  ruler  over  the  island  to 
Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  creating  him  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain General  with  full  powers  to  act  in  his  stead.  He  consti- 
tuted his  other  brother,  Don  Diego,  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  to 
take  the  office  and  powers  conferred  on  Bartholomew  if  any- 
thing happened  the  latter.  He  begged  the  people  to  obey  the 
brothers,  and  his  brothers  he  begged  to  treat  well  the  people, 
governing  them  with  prudence  and  justice.  He  left  to  be  Al- 
caide Mayor  of  the  city  and  of  the  island,  a  former  squire  of  his, 
Francisco  Roldan,  a  native  of  La  Torre  de  Don  Ximena,  which 
is  near  Jaen.  This  man  had  been  Alcaide  and  had  been  intrusted 
with  various  offices  by  the  Admiral,  in  all  of  which  he  had  given 
satisfactory  service.     We  are  to  see  later  how  the  Admiral's 

'  Peter  Martyr  (Book  IV.,  First  Decade):  Has  ceris  procellas  uti  Grceci  tiphones 
furacanes  isti  appellant." — "These  commotions  of  the  air,  which  the  Greeks  called 
tiphones,  the  natives  call  furacanes ." 

"  It  is  while  speaking  of  this  misfortune  that  Las  Casas  makes  reference  to  the 
religious  garb  assumed  by  Columbus.  "And  he  [Columbus]  because  he  was  very 
devoted  to  Saint  Francisco,  clothed  himself  in  grey  and  I  saw  him  in  Seville  at  the 
time  he  arrived  from  yonder,  dressed  almost  like  a  friar  of  Saint  Francisco," 
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confidence  was  to  be  abused  by  this  same  Francisco  Roldan, 
whose  famous  rebellion  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  Santo  Domingo.  Before  the  Admiral  was 
permitted  to  depart  he  was  to  be  subjected  to  one  more  annoy- 
ance. Many  complaints  had  reached  the  Sovereigns  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Castile  that  their  friends  and  relatives  in  Espa- 
nola  were  ill  and  suffering,  incapacitated  from  work  and  unable 
to  support  themselves  and  yet  who  were  not  permitted  by  the 
Admiral  to  leave  the  island.  Petitions  were  showered  upon 
them  and  their  favour  was  besought,  so  that  finally  they  issued 
an  order  directing  the  Admiral  to  send  home  as  many  as  were 
unfit  by  reason  of  ill-health  to  perform  their  duties  as  colonists. 
But  only  two  small  caravels  were  to  sail,  and  all  who  wanted  to 
leave  could  not  be  accommodated.  Juan  Aguado  undertook  to 
declare  who  should  be  the  fortunate  ones,  while  the  Admiral 
insisted  on  his  prerogatives  as  Governor.  The  latter  prevailed 
and  under  his  authority  and  leave  220  ' — and  perhaps  more — 
of  the  colonists  and  soldiers  and  thirty  Indians  embarked  on 
the  two  ships,  in  one  of  which  was  Juan  Aguado  and  in  the 
other  the  Admiral  himself.  It  was  Thursday,  March  10,  1496, 
when  these  ships  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Isabella.  The  Admiral 
had  planned  to  go  to  the  Puerto  de  Plata  by  water  while  the 
Adelantado  should  go  there  by  land.  This  port  was  some  seven 
or  eight  leagues  from  Isabella  and  the  Admiral  had  thought 
of  building  a  settlement  there  should  there  prove  to  be  water 
and  other  sufficient  attractions.  Two  streams  were  found  of 
good  water;  but  Las  Casas  says  the  Adelantado  reported  that 
there  was  no  water  in  order  that  the  project  already  entertained 
of  establishing  a  settlement  at  San^  Domingo  might  not  be  im- 
peded by  the  building  of  other  and  less  important  stations.  He 
therefore  returned  by  land  to  Isabella,  while  the  Admiral  and 
his  ships  went  on  their  way.  The  winds  and  the  currents  were 
contrary  and  the  vessels  reached  with  difficulty  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  called  El  Cabo  del  Engano.  On  Tuesday,  March  22, 
1496,  this  cape  and  the  surrounding  land  were  lost  to  sight,  but 
not  content  to  shape  his  course  across  the  seas  without  further 
fresh  provisions,  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  Maria-Gallante,  which 

'  Ferdinand  says  in  the  Historie  that  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Christians  who  were  returning  at  the  time  to  Spain. 

'  The  name  "  San  Domingo  "  is  used  to  designate  the  city  in  distinction  from  the 
island  "  Santo  Domingo." 
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he  reached  on  Saturday,  April  9,  1496,  where  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  secured  the  cassava-bread  which  he  required.  On  Sun- 
day, April  10,  1496,  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  where 
as  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  to  disembark,  many  women 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  appeared  and  forbade  them  to 
land.  The  sea  being  heavy,  the  Spaniards  concluded  not  to  at- 
tempt to  land,  but  sent  two  of  the  Indians  from  Espaflola,  who 
swam  to  the  shore  through  the  surf.  These  told  the  women 
that  the  Spaniards  only  wanted  food  and  had  no  intention  to 
do  any  one  harm.  The  women  told  them  to  sail  around  the 
island  to  where  their  husbands  were  at  work  and  there  their 
wants  would  be  supplied.  The  ships  skirted  the  shore,  the  In- 
dians following  on  land  and  constantly  firing  their  arrows  at  the 
Spaniards,  who  were,  however,  well  out  of  range.  Finally  the 
smaller  boats  went  to  land,  discharging  their  lombard*guns, 
whereupon  the  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards 
entered  the  native  houses,  destroying  much  property  and  levy- 
ing on  such  things  as  their  necessities  required.  They  found 
here  red  parrots  as  large  as  hens  and  which  were  called  guaca- 
mayos.  Las  Casas  says  they  also  found  honey  and  wax,  ac- 
cording to  the  Admiral,  but  that  he  himself  does  not  believe 
they  did  find  these  articles.  They  did  find,  however,  the  neces- 
sary material  and  apparatus  for  making  cassava-bread,  and  both 
the  Spaniards  and  their  own  Indians  hastened  to  prepare  some 
of  the  bread.  In  the  meantime  the  Admiral  sent  forty  men 
into  the  interior  of  the  island  to  explore  its  resources.  They 
returned  the  following  day  bringing  ten  women  and  three  boys, 
one  of  the  women  being  the  Princess  of  the  settlement  and  per- 
haps of  the  entire  island.  The  Admiral,  says  Las  Casas,  believed 
that  the  women  of  this  island  preserved  and  practised  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Amazons,  which  in  detail  have  been  elsewhere 
described.  The  Spaniards  tarried  in  this  island  for  nine  days, 
making  much  cassava-bread  and  providing  themselves  with  water 
and  wood.  As  this  island  lay  on  the  usual  route  between  Spain 
and  Espaflola,  the  Admiral  did  not  choose  to  have  the  inhabi- 
tants entertain  hostility  towards  his  people,  and  therefore  he 
released  eight  of  the  women,  loading  them  with  presents  and 
gifts.  The  Princess  and  her  daughter  remained  of  their  own 
will,  as  Las  Casas  says  the  Admiral  reported,  although  the  good 
Bishop  remarks  that  God  only  knew  as  to  this  question  of  their 
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free  will  and  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  at  the  carrying 
away  of  their  Princess.  And  now,  on  Wednesday,  April  20, 
1496,  the  Admiral  set  the  course  of  his  vessels  for  Spain.  The 
winds  were  still  contrary  and  it  was  nearly  three  months  from 
the  time  they  left  Espanola  until  on  June  11,  1496,  they  sailed 
into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  Here  the  Admiral  found  two  caravels 
and  a  small  vessel  ready  to  depart  for  Espanola,  loaded  with 
provisions,  with  wheat,  wine,  bacon  and  salted  meats,  peas, 
beans,  and  other  things  which  the  Sovereigns  had  ordered  to  be 
carried  to  the  people  in  the  colonies.  Reading  the  letters  and 
documents  which  the  vessels  were  carrying  to  him,  supposing 
him  to  be  still  in  Espanola,  he  at  once  wrote  to  the  Adelantado, 
telling  him  what  to  do,  and  giving  his  instructions  to  Pero 
Alonzo  Nino,  Master  and  Captain  of  the  fleet,  he  departed  from 
Cadiz  on  June  15,  1496,  and  made  his  way  to  Seville.  Thus 
ended  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII 
AUTHORITIES  ON  THIRD  VOYAGE 

The  reader  has  found  in  the  reproduction  of  the  Spanish 
Folio  Letter  of  Columbus  and  in  the  letter  of  Syllacius  the 
earliest  published  accounts  of  the  first  and  second  voyages. 

In  the  Libretto  will  be  found  the  earliest  published  account 
of  the  third  voyage.  This  differs  in  many  particulars  from 
that  adopted  by  historians  who  have  followed  Las  Casas  as  the 
latter  is  reported  by  Navarrete.  The  good  Bishop  of  Chiapas, 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  claimed  to  have  had  before  him  the 
original  papers  of  Columbus.  He  was  bom  in  Seville  in  1474, 
and  at  Seville  in  1544  he  was  consecrated  a  Bishop.  He  may 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  open  the  iron  chest  containing 
a  large  portion  of  the  Admiral's  papers  deposited  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Las  Cuevas  in  Seville,  although,  as  Harrisse  notices,  the 
precaution  taken  to  guard  this  treasure  in  sealing  the  lock  and 
opening  it  only  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  by  order  of  the 
rightful  heirs  suggests  anything  but  common  and  free  access  to 
the  coffer.  He  easily  may  have  examined  the  letters  and  docu- 
ments preserved  at  Salamanca  and  in  the  public  archives  at 
Seville.  Las  Casas  came  back  from  the  New  World  in  1547 
and  never  again  went  thither.  He  established  himself  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gregory  in  Valladolid,  where  he  died  in  1566 
at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety- two.  His  History  of  the  Indies, 
on  which  he  had  laboured  for  eight  years  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Dominicans  at  Espanola,  occupied  him  in  the  other  mon- 
astery in  Valladolid.  He  made  frequent  visits  to  other  cities 
to  gather  and  consult  documents  relating  to  the  Indies.  Six- 
teen or  seventeen  of  the  important  documents  given  in  Las 
Casas  are  not  found  elsewhere.     The  reader  must  remember 
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that  while  scholars  have  long  had  access  to  the  manuscript  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chiapas,  his  work  was  published  only  in  1875. 
The  Spanish  Archives  at  Madrid  preserve  a  copy  of  Las  Casas, 
not  his  holograph  manuscript,  but  with  corrections  in  his  hand- 
writing and  therefore  authentic.  This  is  the  source  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  Journal  of  Columbus.  At  the  time 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Madrid  in  1892  there  was  ex- 
hibited by  its  owner,  Signor  Modesto  Martinez  Pacheco,  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  original  holograph  manuscript  of  Las 
Casas.  This  has  been  collated  by  Cesare  de  LoUis,  through  a 
trusted  agent,  with  the  copy  in  the  Madrid  Archives,  and  the 
discrepancies  compared  and  corrected.  While  many  of  these 
discrepancies  are  differences  of  grammatical  construction,  a  few 
are  important.  For  instance,  in  the  autographic  example  of 
Las  Casas,  in  his  account  of  the  third  voyage,  the  point  of  land 
which  is  said  to  be  five  leagues  from  Cape  Boto  is  called  La 
Punta  de  Lapa,  while  in  the  copy  it  is  called  La  Punta  6  Cabo 
de  la  Punta  de  Paria.  The  word  "  Paria  "  has  been  fastened  to 
the  continental  lands  opposite  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Mouth 
of  the  Dragon.  This  reading  makes  Columbus  say  that  it  was 
five  leagues  from  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad across  to  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  continent.  But  in 
the  copy  this  north-east  extremity  of  Paria  is  called  in  one  place 
Punta  de  la  Playa,  a  name  which  in  the  autographic  example 
is  given  to  the  spot  on  the  south  shore  of  Trinidad  where  the 
men  first  landed  and  where  the  ships  were  first  supplied  with 
fresh  water.  Thus  there  is  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
as  he  threads  his  way  through  the  different  accounts.  Again, 
in  the  autographic  example  the  word  tantas  is  found  as  de- 
scribing the  lands  which  the  Admiral  has  been  permitted  to 
gain  for  the  Sovereigns,  and  which  he  says  are  "  another  world." 
The  word  tantas  is  omitted  in  the  copy,  as  it  is  also  omitted  in 
the  edition  of  Las  Casas  first  printed  in  1875.  Certainly,  Colum- 
bus would  not  describe  the  lands  of  Trinidad  or  of  the  islands  in 
its  neighbourhood  as  tantas,  but,  looking  toward  the  south  as  he 
crossed  the  gulf  from  the  point  of  Arenal,  and  learning  from 
his  men  whom  he  had  sent  to  explore,  that  immense  streams 
were  forcing  this  sWeet  water  into  a  basin  as  great  as  the  Gulf  of 
Paria  so  that  the  salted  seas  could  not  corrupt  their  purity,  he 
might  well  have  spoken  of  lands  so  vast  that  they  indeed  made 
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another  world,  and  if  another,  then  a  new  world.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time,  the  great  Discoverer  pronounced  over  the  lands 
vouchsafed  him  and  his  Sovereigns  the  words  used  ever  after, — 
Mundus  Novus. 

The  account  of  this  third  voyage  is  found  first  in  the  Lib- 
r6tto,  the  work  of  Peter  Martyr,  who  had  some  intimacy  with 
Columbus  and  with  whom  he  had  correspondence.  In  Navar- 
rete  is  the  letter  written  to  the  Sovereigns  by  the  Admiral  de- 
scribing the  third  voyage;  but  in  neither  the  Libretto  nor  the 
letter  to  the  Sovereigns  will  the  reader  find  the  full  and  interest- 
ing relation  given  by  Las  Casas.  And  when  to  this  relation  are 
added  the  corrections  made  by  the  rediscovered  original  holo- 
graph manuscript  of  the  Bishop  of  Chiapas,  the  reader  may 
know  he  has  before  him  the  most  authentic  account  of  that 
eventful  voyage  when  the  Admiral  discovered  the  southern  con- 
tinental land.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Las  Casas  had  be- 
fore him  the  original  holograph  Journal  of  Columbus.  That  it 
was  difficult  to  decipher  is  likewise  certain.     He  himself  says : 

"Y  en  esto  y  en  otras  cosas  que  hay  en  sus  Ytinerarios  parece  ser  na- 
tural de  otra  lengua,  porque  no  penetra  del  todo  la  significacion  de  los 
vocablos  de  la  lengua  Castellana,  ni  del  modo  de  hablar  d'ella." 

"And  in  this  place  and  in  other  places  in  his  Journal  he  [Columbus] 
shows  himself  a  foreigner,  accustomed  to  another  language,  since  he  does 
not  entirely  understand  the  signification  of  the  words  of  the  Castilian 
tongue  nor  the  manner  of  speaking  it." 

The  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  manuscript  led  Las  Casas 
to  mark  many  lacunse  and  to  charge  Columbus  not  so  much 
with  illegibility  as  with  ignorance  of  Spanish.  It  was  not  his 
mother  tongue,  but  it  was  the  language  in  which  he  habitually 
wrote.  The  Bishop  doubtless  spoke  pure  Castilian,  and  the 
number  of  strange  words  used  b}^  a  sailor  to  describe  a  sailor's 
life  may  have  made  the  Admiral's  writings  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. Twice  Las  Casas  refers  to  other  authorities  than  the 
Journal  of  Columbus  in  relating  the  events  of  the  third  voyage, 
as  when  he  alludes  to  the  narration  composed  by  Bernaldez  de 
Ibarra,'  and  again  when  giving  the  tradition  concerning  the 
naming  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  he  quotes 

'  Bernaldez  de  Ibarra  of  the  city  of  Santiago  was  the  secretary  to  the  Admiral 
on  this  voyage.  When  Washington  Irving  caused  a  copy  of  the  Fiscal  investigation 
to  be  made  for  his  use  in  1826  the  man's  name  appears  as  Bemaldo  de  Haro. 
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from  some  writer  who  says  the  Admiral  remarked  that  if  they 
escaped  from  the  phght  they  were  in  they  would  escape  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  Dragon.  The  language  used  here  may  mean 
simply  on  dit, — the  gossip  of  the  day, — the  reference  to  some 
epistolary  correspondence,  or  possibly  something  in  the  un- 
printed  testimony  of  some  witness  at  the  Fiscal  inquiry.  We 
know  that  portions  of  his  work  were  written  by  Las  Casas  while 
*  on  Santo  Domingo,  for  when  referring  to  the  island  of  Espanola 
he  frequently  speaks  of  it  as  this  island.  For  instance,  when  the 
three  ships  separated  from  the  fleet  of  Columbus  off  the  island 
of  Hierro,  he  says  they  started  for  "this  island,"  meaning 
Espanola. 

Ferdinand  Columbus  had  the  holograph  Journal  of  his 
father  before  him  when  he  wrote,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
verbal  correspondence  between  the  story  as  told  by  him  and  that 
told  by  Las  Casas.'  However,  the  former  has  not  given  the  detail 
found  in  Las  Casas.  At  times  he  gives  matter  not  found  in  Las 
Casas,  as  when  the  Admiral  sent  a  small  caravel  down  the  Gulf 
of  Paria  to  see  if  there  was  a  passage  to  the  north.  Ferdinand 
says  the  name  of  the  vessel  was  II  Corriero, — The  Courier, — an 
interesting  but  not  essential  detail. 

This  third  voyage  was,  after  that  of  the  discovery,  the  most 
important  made  by  the  Admiral.  It  was  undertaken  with  a 
high  purpose,  second  only  to  that  impelling  to  the  first  discov- 
ery. There  had  been  much  discussion  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
as  to  continental  lands  said  to  lie  to  the  south  of  the  lands  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  and  which  the  King  of  Portugal  seemed 
to  think  lay  within  his  own  domain.  From  the  Indians,  in  the 
first  two  voyages,  came  a  common  story  of  great  lands  to  the 
south  where  there  was  gold,  and  it  was  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion of  the  mainlands  that  the  southerly  course  was  taken,  fol- 
lowing a  parallel  a  little  below  that  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
The  mission  confided  to  Columbus  by  the  Sovereigns  would  not 
be  completed  until  these  continental  lands  had  been  discovered 
and  brought  under  the  banner  of  Spain,  with  himself  the  Vice- 

'  Again  we  warn  the  reader  to  consult  the  Italian  rather  than  the  French  edition 
of  the  Historie.  In  the  latter,  Ferdinand  reports  the  voyage  frequently  in  the  first 
person  plural,  and  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  also  common,  so  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  other  authority  than  the  Journal  was  before  the  writer.  Until  the 
original  Spanish  is  found,  the  Italian  version  must  be  accepted  as  the  authority  for 
the  Historie. 
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roy  wielding  power  and  influence,  gathering  untold  wealth  and 
directing  its  expenditure.  As  the  light  falls  on  this  grand  char- 
acter we  can  understand  how,  to  some  writers,  it  seems  to  reflect 
almost  celestial  light.'  The  face  of  Coltunbus  is  set  toward  the 
West,  but  his  heart,  his  mind,  his  soul  look  toward  the  East ;  and 
these  voyages  of  discovery,  this  perpetual  searching  for  gold  and 
precious  gems,  the  acquirement  of  islands  and  continental  lands, 
the  conversion  of  the  natives,  the  incidental  labours,  trials,  and- 
fatigues,  all  are  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  final  triumph  of  His  Kingdom.  There  was  to  be  another 
attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Moslem  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His 
own  poor  eyes  might  never  see  the  gathering  of  the  hosts,  his 
ears  might  never  hear  the  shaking  tread  of  the  moving  armies; 
but  there  was  ever  present  with  the  Admiral  a  vision  of  a  new 
crusade  carried  on  with  the  purse  which  he  himself  was  to  fill 
for  the  Sovereigns  from  the  gold  mines  of  the  New  World. 

'  The  religious  enthusiast  finds  in  the  purposes  of  Columbus,  and  particularly  in 
his  revelations  of  himself  through  his  writings,  evidence  of  his  divinely  appointed 
mission,  and  beholding  just  that  side  of  his  statue,  there  have  been  some  who  have 
desired  his  canonisation  by  the  Roman  Church.  The  Count  Roselly  de  Lorgues  has 
led  this  movement  for  the  recognition  of  the  virtues  of  the  great  Discoverer.  Indeed, 
this  writer  declares  than  none  but  one  possessed  of  a  pious  and  reverent  spirit  is  quali- 
fied either  to  judge  or  to  comprehend  the  character  of  Christopher  Columbus. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX 
LETTER  OF  JAIME  FERRER 

There  were  others  of  his  day  and  generation  entertaining 
something  of  the  views  held  by  Columbus  himself,  and  as  it  is 
particularly  pertinent  to  the  story  of  this  voyage,  contributing 
as  it  did  one  of  the  secondary  causes  of  his  taking  the  southern 
route,  we  give  in  full  the  letter  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Queen  Isabella,  a  learned  and  travelled  man,  Jaime  Ferrer,' — 
essentially  a  kindred  spirit  of  the  Discoverer  himself, — wrote  to 
the  Admiral : 

"Al  muy  magnifico  y  spetable  Senor  el  Senor  Almirante  de  las  Indias. 
En  el  gran  isla  de  Cibau. 

"Muy  magnifico  Senyor:  Saturno  Rey  de  Crete,  visto  que  Italia  era 
en  el  su  tiempo  mas  noble  de  situ  y  provincia  que  de  humanas  costumbres, 
por  redrezar  los  pueblos  de  aquella  en  virtud,  dejo  su  fertil  y  potente  Reino, 
y  con  muchos  trabajos  de  su  persona  la  rustica,  iniitil  y  ociosa  vida  de  los 
italianos,  transferid  d  industriosa  platica  de  vivir.  Y  qu6  podemos  decir 
del  magnanimo  6  invicto  Caballero  Hercules,  el  cual  dejando  la  deleitosa  y 
politica  Grecia  con  grande  ejdrcito,  las  partes  Occidentales  con  innumer- 
ables  peligros  navegd,  y  de  la  protervidad  tiranica  de  Gerion  Antheo  y 
otros  malos  Seniores  delibro:  y  en  testigo  de  su  gran  virtud  se  muestran 
muchas  y  prdsperas  Ciudades  en  nuestra  Spanya  por  el  edificadas.  Del 
gran  Alejandre  mi  decir  sera  callar,  segun  el  que  sus  coronicas  recuentan: 
este  Monarche  las  partes  Orientales  con  incomprensibles  penas  fambre  set 
y  calores  sojusgd,  mas  por  dar  doctrina  de  humano  vivir  a  sus  siibditos,  que 
por  avara  ambicion  de  Seiiorios.  Y  cierto,  no  es  de  olvidar  el  Principe  de 
caballeria,  honor  y  gloria  de  los  latinos,  Julio  Cesar,  el  cual  extendiendo  sus 
imperiales  banderas  por  el  uni verso  mundo,  la  loable  y  moral  doctrina  de  Ro- 
manosfizoconocer :  y  despues  de  esto,  recordables  caballeros,  porque  la  mayor 

'  Jaime  Ferrer  was  born  at  Vidreras  and  lived  at  Blanes,  a  seaport  town  of 
Spain  on  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  a  distinguished  geographer,  and  by  occupa- 
tion a  jeweller  or  trader  in  precious  stones.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
Jaime  Ferrer,  who  lived  in  1346,  or  with  the  Jaime  Ferrer  born  in  Mallorca,  who 
lived  in  1418  and  was  said  to  be  employed  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 
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parte  del  mundo  era  sin  fe,  sin  la  cual  el  nuestro  bien  obrar  no  abasta,  plugo 
al  nuestro  Redentor  mandar  por  diversas  partes  del  mundo  sus  obedientes 
Apdstoles  predicando  la  verdad  de  nuestra  Sancta  Ley,  y  aquella  tanto 
resono  que  pugnando  por  fundar  la  Fe  de  los  Evangelios  ficieron  escudo  y 
lanza,  y  quien  bien  contempla  sus  vidas,  fambre,  set,  frio  y  calor,  cierto 
bien  conocera  que  en  ellos  se  complid  lo  que  dijo  la  bondat  Suprema  a  sus 
amigos,  diciendo:  Qu-i  villi  venire  post  me,  iollat  criicem  suam  et  sequatur  me: 
y  por  tanto.  Senior,  si  en  la  vuestra  mas  divina  que  humana  peregrinacion, 
gustais  que  sabor  tiene  de  sal  el  pan  que  en  servicio  del  nuestro  Creador  se 
come  en  esta  mortal  vida,  luego  tomad  ejemplo  de  las  ejemplares  vidas 
suso  dichas,  que  por  cierto  en  este  baijo  mundo  fama  temporal  ni  gloria 
eterna  no  se  alcanza  asentando  en  ploma,  ni  durmiendo  ocioso.  Yo,  Se- 
nior, contemplo  este  gran  misterio :  la  Divina  e  infallible  Providencia 
mandd  al  gran  Tomas  de  Occidente  en  Oriente  por  manifestar  en  India 
nuestra  Sancta  y  Catdlica  Ley;  y  a  vos.  Senior,  mandd  por  esta  opposita 
parte  de  Oriente  a  Poniente,  tanto  que  por  Divina  voluntad  sois  legado  en 
Oriente,  y  en  las  extremas  partes  de  India  superior  para  que  oyan  los 
siguientes  lo  que  sus  antipasados  negligeron  de  la  predicacion  de  Tomas : 
adonde  se  cumplid  in  omnem  terram  exivit  sonus  eoruin:  y  muy  presto 
sereis  por  la  Divina  gracia  en  el  sinus  magnus,  acerca  del  cual  el  glorioso 
Tomas  dejo  su  sancto  cuerpo:  y  cumplir  se  ha  lo  que  dijo  la  summa  ver- 
dad que  todo  el  mundo  estaria  debajo  de  un  pastor  y  una  ley :  el  que  por 
cierto  seria  imposible  si  en  esas  partes  los  pueblos  nudos  de  ropa  y  mas 
nudos  de  doctrina,  no  fueren  informados  de  nuestra  Sancta  Fe:  y  cierto 
en  esto  que  dire  no  pienso  errar  que  el  oficio  que  vos.  Senior,  teneis  vos 
pone  en  cuenta  de  Apostolo  y  Ambajador  de  Dios,  mandado  por  su  divinal 
juicio  a  faser  conoscer  su  Sancto  Nombre  en  partes  de  incognita  verdad: 
ni  seria  apartado  de  razon  ni  del  precepto  Divino  que  un  Apostolo  6  Car- 
denal  de  Roma  en  esas  partes  tomase  parte  de  vuestros  gloriosos  trabajos : 
pero  la  gravedad  y  peso  de  sus  grandes  mantes,  y  la  dulzura  de  su  delicado 
vivir  les  quita  gana  de  seguir  tal  camino :  y  cosa  es  muy  cierta  que  por  esta 
misma  causa  y  oficio  vino  en  Roma  el  Principe  de  la  Milicia  Apostdlica  con 
el  vaso  de  elecion  magres  y  descalzos  con  sus  tunicas  rasgadas,  comiendo 
muchas  veces  solo  pan  de  mal  sabor:  y  si  deste  oficio  vuestro  glorioso  el 
anima  vuestra  algunas  veces  se  alza  en  contemplacion,  asentase  a  los  pies 
del  gran  Profeta,  y  con  alta  voz  cantando  al  son  de  su  arpa,  diga:  Non 
nobis  domine,  non  nobis,  sed  noynini  tuo  da  Gloriam. 

"Senior,  muy  cierto  es  que  las  cosas  temporales  in  suo  genere  no  son 
malas  ni  repugnantes  a  las  espirituales  cuando  empero  dellas  usamos  bien, 
y  a  tal  fin  las  cred  Dios:  esto,  Senior,  digo  porque  las  grandes  cosas  que  soy 
cierto  aqui  se  fallaran,  tengo  esperanza  que  seran  a  gran  servicio  de  Dios  y 
bien  de  toda  christiandat,  specialmente  desta  nuestra  Spania;  y  porque. 
Senior,  la  Reina  nuestra  Seniora  me  mandd  que  yo  escribiese  a  vuestra 
Senioria  de  mi  intencion:  y  por  esto  escribo  mi  parecer  en  esta,  y  digo  que 
la  vuelta  del  equinoccio  son  las  cosas  grandes  y  de  precio,  como  son  piedras 
finas  y  oro  y  especias  y  drogaria:    y  esto  es  lo  que  puedo  yo  decir  acerca 
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desto  por  la  mucha  platica  que  tengo  en  Levante,  en  Alcaire  y  Domas,  y 
porque  soy  lapidario,  y  siempre  me  plugo  investigar  en  aquellas  partes 
desos  que  de  alia  vienen,  de  qud  clima  6  provincia  traen  las  dichas  cosas:  y 
lo  mas  que  pude  sentir  de  muchos  Indos  y  Arabes  y  Etiopes,  es  que  la 
mayor  parte  de  las  cosas  buenas  vienen  de  region  muy  caliente,  donde  los 
moradores  de  alia  son  negros  6  loros,  y  por  ende,  segun  mi  juicio,  fasta  que 
vuestra  Senioria  falle  la  gente  tal  no  fallara  abundancia  de  las  dichas  cosas; 
bien  que  de  todo  esto  vos  Senior  sabeis  mas  durmiendo  que  yo  veilando :  y 
en  todo,  raediante  el  Divino  auxilio,  dara  vuestra  Senioria  tan  buen  re- 
caudo  que  dello  sera  Dios  servido  y  los  Reyes  nuestros  Sefiores  contentos. 
De  Burgos  a  cinco  de  Agosto  de  noventa  y  cinco  aiios.  De  V.  Sefioria  muy 
afetado  servidor.  Jaime  Ferrer  de  Blanes." 

"To  the  most  magnificent  and  notable  Lord,  the  Lord  Admiral  of  the 
Indies.     In  the  great  island  of  Cibau.' 
"Most  magnificent  Sir: — 

"Saturn,  King  of  Crete,  having  seen  that  Italy  in  his  time  was  more 
illustrious  by  reason  of  situation  and  province  than  by  human  customs,  in 
order  to  bring  back  the  people  of  that  country  to  virtue,  left  his  fertile  and 
powerful  kingdom  and  with  many  personal  hardships  changed  the  rustic, 
useless  and  idle  life  of  the  Italians  to  an  industrious  manner  of  living.  And 
what  must  we  say  of  the  magnanimous  and  unconquerable  Knight  Her- 
cules, who  leaving  the  delightful  and  polite  Greece  with  a  great  army, 
navigated  the  Western  regions  with  innumerable  dangers  and  encountered 
the  tyrannical  arrogance  of  Geryon,  Antaeus  and  other  evil  Knights:  and 
in  testimony  of  his  great  virtue  many  prosperous  cities  in  our  Spain,  built 
by  him,  are  shown.  Of  the  great  Alexander  my  tongue  shall  be  silent: 
according  to  what  his  chronicles  recount,  this  monarch  subjugated  the 
regions  of  the  east  with  incomparable  hardships,  hunger,  thirst  and  heat, 
more  to  expound  the  doctrine  of  human  life  to  his  subjects,  than  from  a 
greedy  ambition  for  Kingdoms.  And  surely,  the  Prince  of  Knighthood,  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  Latins,  Julius  Cssar,  must  not  be  forgotten,  who, 
extending  his  imperial  banners  over  the  universal  world,  made  known  the 
laudable  and  moral  doctrine  of  the  Romans.  And  after  these  Knights 
worthy  of  remembrance,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  world  was  without 
faith,  without  which  our  good  works  are  not  sufficient,  it  pleased  our  Re- 
deemer to  send  His  obedient  disciples  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  preach- 
ing the  truth  of  our  Holy  Law;  and  that  resounded  so  greatly,  that  fighting 

I  In  the  Letter  to  Luis  de  Santangel  the  Admiral  says,  in  speaking  of  the  island 
of  Cuba: 

"  I  have  already  told  how  I  had  gone  107  leagues  in  a  straight  line  from  west  to 
east  along  the  seacoast  of  the  island  of  Juana,  according  to  which  itinerary  I  can 
declare  that  the  said  island  is  larger  than  England  and  Scotland  combined,  as  over  and 
above  those  107  leagues  there  remains  for  me  on  the  western  side  two  provinces  to 
which  I  did  not  go, — one  of  which  they  call  Avan  where  the  people  are  born  with  tails." 

Navarrete  took  his  copy  of  this  Letter  from  the  public  archives  of  Simancas,  and 
this  province  is  there  called  Cibau.  Evidently  this  was  believed  to  be  the  important 
territory  whither  Columbus  had  gone,  and  it  is  therefore  here  that  Jaime  Ferrer 
addressed  his  letter. 
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to  found  the  faith  of  the  Evangels  they  took  shield  and  lance,  and  whoever 
well  contemplates  their  lives,  their  sufferings  from  hunger,  thirst,  cold  and 
heat,  will  surely  recognise  that  in  them  v/as  fulfilled  that  which  the  Su- 
preme Goodness  [Saviour]  said  to  His  disciples, — saying:  Qui  vult  venire 
post  me,  tollat  cruccm  suain  et  sequatur  me.  And,  therefore.  Lord,  if  in  your 
more  divine  than  human  peregrination,  you  taste  what  a  savour  of  salt  the 
bread  has  which  is  eaten  in  this  mortal  life  in  the  service  of  our  Creator, 
then  take  example  from  the  exemplary  lives  aforesaid,  because  certainly 
in  this  lower  world,  teinporal  fame  and  eternal  glory  are  not  acquired,  sitting 
like  lead  or  sleeping  idly.  I,  Sir,  contemplate  this  great  mystery:  the 
divine  and  infallible  Providence  sent  the  great  Thomas  from  the  west  to 
the  east  to  manifest  in  India  our  holy  and  Catholic  law;  and  you.  Lord, 
were  sent  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  east  into  the  west,  so  that  by 
Divine  Will  you  arrived  in  the  east  and  in  the  extreme  parts  of  upper 
India,  in  order  that  the  descendants  may  hear  what  their  ancestors  dis- 
regarded of  the  preaching  of  Thomas:  where  it  was  provided  in  omnem 
terram  exivit  sonus  eoruni:  and  very  soon  by  divine  grace  you  will  be  in 
the  sinus  magmis,  near  which  the  glorious  Thomas  left  his  holy  body:  and 
the  great  truth  which  he  told  must  be  fulfilled,  which  is  that  all  the  world 
should  be  under  one  shepherd  and  one  law:  which  surely  would  be  im- 
possible if  in  those  regions  of  the  world  naked  of  clothing  and  more  devoid 
of  doctrine,  they  were  not  informed  of  our  Holy  Faith.  And  certainly  in 
this  that  I  shall  say,  I  do  not  think  to  be  in  error,  because  the  office  which 
you  hold.  Sir,  makes  you  an  Apostle  and  Ambassador  of  God,  sent  by  His 
Divine  judgment  to  make  known  His  Holy  Name  in  unknown  regions. 
Nor  would  it  be  foreign  to  reason  and  to  divine  precept  that  an  Apostle  or 
Cardinal  of  Rome  should  share  your  glorious  labours  in  those  parts  of  the 
world :  but  the  gravity  and  weight  of  their  great  mantles  and  the  pleasure 
of  their  delicate  manner  of  living  take  from  them  the  desire  to  follow  such 
a  course.  And  it  is  very  certain  that  for  this  same  cause  and  office,  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostolic  Militia  came  to  Rome,  the  chosen  vessel  meagre 
and  barefooted,  with  his  tunic  rent,  and  many  times  eating  only  unsavoury 
bread:  and  if  by  this,  your  glorious  office,  your  soul  is  sometimes  lifted  up 
in  contemplation,  seat  yourself  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Prophet,  and  with 
a  loud  voice,  singing  to  the  sound  of  your  harp  say:  Non  nobis  domine,  nan 
nobis,  sed  nomini  tua  da  gloriam. 

"Sir,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  temporal  things  in  suo  genere,  are  not 
evil  or  repugnant  to  the  spiritual  things  when  however  we  make  good  use 
of  them,  and  for  such  purpose  God  created  them:  I  say  this.  Sir,  because 
I  hope  the  great  things  which  I  am  certain  will  be  found  here,  will  be  for 
the  service  of  God  and  of  all  Christianity,  especially  of  this,  our  Spain. 
And  because.  Sir,  the  Queen,  our  Lady,  commanded  me  to  write  your 
Lordship  of  my  knowledge:  and  for  this  reason,  I  write  my  opinion  in  this 
matter,  and  I  say  that  within  the  equinoctial  regions  there  are  great  and 
precious  things,  such  as  fine  stones  and  gold  and  spices  and  drugs:  and  I 
can  say  these  things  in  regard  to  this  matter,  because  of  the  many  con- 
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versations  I  have  had  in  the  Levant,  in  Alcaire  and  Domas,  and  because  I 
am  a  lapidary  and  because  in  those  places  it  always  pleased  me  to  seek  to 
learn  from  those  who  come  from  yonder,  from  what  clime  or  province  they 
bring  the  said  things:  and  the  most  I  could  learn  from  many  Hindoos  and 
Arabs  and  Ethiopians,  is  that  the  greater  part  of  valuable  things  comes 
from  a  very  hot  region  where  the  inhabitants  are  black  or  tawny,  and 
therefore,  according  to  my  judgment,  when  your  Lordship  finds  such  a 
people,  an  abundance  of  the  said  things  will  not  be  lacking:  although  of 
all  this  matter,  your  Lordship  knows  more  when  sleeping  than  I  do  waking. 
And  of  everything,  by  means  of  the  Divine  aid,  your  Lordship  will  give 
such  a  good  accounting  that  by  it,  God  will  be  served  and  the  Sovereigns, 
our  Lords,  will  be  satisfied. 

"  From  your  respectful  servant, 

"Jaime  Ferrer  de  Blanes. 
"Burgos,  August  5,  '95." 
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THE  CONTINENT 

It  was  on  this  third  voyage  that  the  continent  of  South 
America  was  first  seen  by  Europeans.  The  account  of  this 
voyage,  found  in  the  holograph  example  of  Las  Casas  and  here 
closely  followed,  is  most  circumstantial.  For  a  moment  we  will 
anticipate  the  order  of  events  to  speak  of  this  continental  dis- 
covery. On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  31,1 498,  the  Admiral, 
who  had  of  late  been  sailing  to  the  westward,  altered  his  course 
to  the  north  quarter  north-east,  thinking  to  strike  Dominica  or 
some  of  the  cannibal  islands,  and  he  followed  this  course  until 
midday.  It  was  then  that  he  again  altered  his  course  to  the 
west,  according  to  the  reference  in  which  Las  Casas  calls  the 
"  digression,"  being  attracted  by  the  coolness  of  the  air  emitted 
by  the  land,  and  shortly  after,  Alonzo  Perez  of  Huelva,  the 
Admiral's  servant,  from  the  look-out's  cage,  saw  land  to  the 
west,  which  the  Admiral  says  was  "15  leagues  distant  and  that 
part  which  appeared  were  three  rocks  or  mountains."  The 
Trinity  had  been  selected  by  Columbus  on  this  voyage  as  his 
particular  protecting  Power,  and  to  the  Trinity  he  had  early 
resolved  to  dedicate  the  first  land  discovered.  To  such  a  nature 
as  that  governing  and  controlling  the  Admiral,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  three  mountains  united  at  the  base — three  in  one 
— must  indeed  have  seemed  miraculous.  In  the  geographical 
nomenclature  of  Trinidad  these  three  mountains  are  to-day 
called  the  Trinity  Hills  or  the  Three  Sisters.  He  sailed  on, 
steering  now  south-west,  making  for  a  high  point  of  land,  which 
he  called  Cabo  de  la  Galera,'  from  its  resemblance  to  a  ship 

^  This  is  now  called  Punta  Galeota.  In  some  way  the  name  Punta  Galera  got 
down  on  the  early  maps  as  the  north-east  end  of  Trinidad,  a  point  of  land  never  seen 
by  the  Admiral,  since,  when  he  went  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  he  sailed  to  the  westward. 
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sailing.  He  reached  this  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This 
point  was  seven  leagues  to  the  south-westward  of  the  locality  in 
which  he  found  himself  when  the  three  rocks  first  came  into  view. 
On  Wednesday,  August  i,  1498/  he  ran  down  the  coast  west- 
wardly  for  five  leagues,  where  he  anchored  and  took  water.  This 
place  Las  Casas  says  he  believes  Columbus  called  "  Punta  de  la 
Playa. ' '  From  here  he  saw  toward  the  south  another  island  dis- 
tant more  than  twenty  leagues,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  Ysla  Sancta."  '  In  the  letter  to  the  Sovereigns  no  mention  is 
made  of  his  having  seen  land  to  the  south.  Ferdinand  Colum- 
bus, in  the  Historie,  repeats  the  version  given  by  Las  Casas, 
which  was  natural,  since  both  derived  their  facts  from  the  same 
source,  —  the  holograph  Journal  of  Columbus.  If  Columbus 
really  saw  this  land  to  the  south,  he  then  and  there  discovered 
the  continental  land  of  South  America,  and  this  discovery  oc- 
curred on  August  I,  1498.  The  mainland  near  the  Serpent's 
Mouth  is  extremely  low,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Columbus  could 
have  seen  it  from  the  shore  of  Trinidad,  but  he  might  have  been 
cruising  around  to  the  south  near  enough  to  distinguish  land, 
and,  indeed,  we  must  accept  his  statement,  since  he  actually 
baptised  the  land  Ysla  Sancta.  Moreover,  the  ever-careful 
Humboldt  asserts  that  the  mainland  can  be  seen,  and  says  that 
he  himself  studied  facts  and  situations  during  a  sojourn  in  the 
missions  of  Caripe.  However,  it  was  not  until  he  had  passed 
the  troublesome  Mouth  of  the  Serpent,  sailed  up  the  bay  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  Dragon,  and  then,  turning  and  following  for  five 
leagues  the  western  coast,  that  the  expedition  landed  on  the 
continent  and  took  possession  thereof,  on  Sunday,  August  5, 
1498,  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  Admiral  himself  did  not 
land.  3  Both  Americus  Vespucius  and  John  Cabot  preceded  him 
in  this  honour  of  continental  discovery,  and  even  now  when 

'  Harrisse  (Christophe  Colomb,  vol.  ii.,  p.  80)  seems  to  think  this  landing,  explora- 
tion, and  sight  of  land  to  the  south  all  occurred  on  July  31,  1498,  but  the  land  to  the 
South  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  on  Wednesday,  August  1 .  The  French  translation 
of  the  letter  to  the  Sovereigns  does  make  Columbus  say  that  he  made  this  exploration 
on  July  31.     But  this  letter  says  nothing  about  the  land  to  the  south. 

'  Here,  again,  Harrisse  asserts  Columbus  could  not  have  seen  land  to  the  south, 
as  he  declares  it  to  be  only  low  land  made  of  the  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco. 

3  At  the  time  of  the  Fiscal  inquiry  one  of  the  important  questions  was.  Did  the 
Admiral  himself  land?  One  witness  alone  testified  to  the  effect  that  he  did.  Her- 
nan  Perez,  citizen  of  Santo  Domingo,  deposed  that  after  "this  witness  landed  and 
brought  him  news  of  the  land,  the  said  Admiral  with  as  many  as  50  men,  landed  on 
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fortune  or  the  Trinity  had  brought  him  directly  to  the  conti- 
nental land,  he  failed,  first,  to  grasp  the  fact  itself  in  its  fulness, 
calling  it  the  island  of  Gracia,  and,  later,  to  overcome  a  physical 
indisposition  which  interfered  with  his  landing. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  then  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  the  Sovereigns,  not  merely  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  not 
merely  the  Gulf  of  Paria  '  itself,  but  all  that  continental  land 
which  was  to  the  west  of  it,  including  the  rich  Coast  of  Pearls 
which  if  the  Admiral  did  not  actually  occupy,  was  seen  by  him 
and  his  expedition,  and  was  described  to  him  by  the  natives 
while  yet  he  was  in  the  Gulf,  as  lying  back  toward  the  west,  and 
along  which  he  coasted  in  the  Ocean-sea  until  he  came  in  sight 
of  an  island  he  called  Margarita,  a  name  suggested  by  the  pearls 
themselves.      It  is  true  it  was  reserved  for  Pero  Alonzo  Nino 

the  said  land  of  Paria,  and  took  a  sword  in  his  hand  and  a  banner,  saying  that  in  the 
name  of  their  Highnesses  he  took  possession  of  the  said  province." 

Andreas  de  Corral,  another  witness,  deposed  that  Pedro  de  Ferreros,  the  Captain 
of  the  Admiral's  ship  and  acting  for  the  Admiral,  who  could  not  land  on  account  of 
his  eyes,  took  possession  of  the  said  lands  of  Paria  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
Juan  Quintero,  citizen  of  Palos,  deposed  that  he  was  "among  the  first  men  who 
landed  to  take  possession  for  the  said  Admiral  and  place  crosses  in  the  name  of  the 
King."     The  Admiral  no  more  landed  than  did  the  Sovereigns. 

^  The  Gulf  of  Paria,  between  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  shores  of  Venezuela, 
is  formed  by  a  depression  in  turn  caused  by  a  subsidence,  the  long  axis  of  which  for 
one  hundred  miles  runs  E.N.E.  and  W.N.W.  The  depth  of  the  depression  is  not 
great,  for  the  most  part  not  exceeding  from  ten  to  fifteen  fathoms.  Near  the  chan- 
nels this  depth  is  increased  to  twenty  fathoms.  The  area  covered  is  three  thousand 
square  miles.  The  Gulf  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  that  portion  of  it 
called  the  Caribbean  Sea,  by  two  sets  of  channels  or  Bocas;  the  one  to  the  southward, 
between  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  was  named  by  Columbus 
Boca  del  Sierpe,  or  Serpent's  Mouth,  and  the  one  on  the  west  and  to  the  northward 
the  Admiral  called  Boca  del  Drago,  or  the  Dragon's  Mouth.  These  names  are  retained 
to  this  day.  The  last  mentioned  mouth  really  consists  of  four  channels,  counting 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  that  is,  from  Trinidad  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela, —  the  Boca 
de  Monos,  half  a  mile  wide;  the  Boca  Htievos,  somewhat  wider;  and  the  Boca  Navios, 
which  is  not  used  as  a  navigable  channel;  while  the  Grande  Boca,  the  channel  nearest 
the  Venezuela  coast,  is  six  miles  in  width.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  only  two  and 
a  half  to  four  feet,  and  it  is  the  tidal  action  on  the  outside  waters  affecting  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  which  at  times  makes  the  passage  more  like  a  mill-race  than  a  quiet  union 
of  waters.  The  ebb-tide  is  joined  by  the  waters  of  the  three  thousand  miles  of  shal- 
low inland  sea,  and  they  run  out  of  the  channel  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
force  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  floods  contributed  by  the 
Venezuelan  waters.  The  discoloration  of  the  water  due  to  this  disturbance,  a  pale 
brownish  tinge,  is  perceptible  as  far  as  Granada  and  Tobago,  or  more  than  eighty 
miles  out  at  sea.  There  is  always  a  stronger  outward  flow,  even  in  the  dry  season, 
when  the  strength  of  the  incoming  seas  would  naturally  be  expected  to  overcome  the 
strength  of  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Orinoco.  Those  interested  in  these  tidal  phe- 
nomena would  do  well  to  consult  the  paper  prepared  by  R.  J.  Lechmere  Guppy,  Esq., 
of  Trinidad. 
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and  Cristobal  Guerra  of  Seville,  in  the  summer  of  1499,  to  visit 
the  coast  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  gather  in  plenty  the 
pearls,  samples  of  which  Columbus  had  seen  the  year  before. 
The  expedition  of  these  two  adventurers  was  not  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  but  was  the  result  of  the  tidings  which  had  reached 
the  Old  World  of  this  third  voyage  of  Columbus."  They  sailed 
directly  for  the  locality  described  by  the  Admiral  and  his  fol- 
lowers. It  is  true  that  Nino  and  Guerra  took  possession  of  the 
Pearl  Coast  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereigns,  and  from  this  it 
might  be  argued  that  it  was  a  primary  discovery.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  witnesses  at  the  first  investigation  deposed  that 
Columbus  did  not  discover  that  coast.  The  question  before 
the  Court  was  whether  the  discoveries  by  Vicente  Yahez  Pin- 
zon  and  by  Nino  in  1499  were  original  discoveries,  or  simply 
explorations  of  territory  seen,  discovered,  and  possessed  by  the 
Admiral  on  his  third  voyage.  By  the  aid  of  the  description  in 
the  following  account  taken  from  the  Admiral's  Journal  by 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  the  reader  can  follow  this  important 
voyage  with  more  than  ordinary  confidence. 

'  Nino  had  but  one  small  ship  of  fifty  tons,  and  the  entire  company  consisted  of 
but  thirty- three  men. 

On  this  voyage  he  took  "three  score  and  XVI  poundes  weight  (after  VIII  vnces 
to  the  pounde)  of  perles,  which  they  bought  for  exchange  of  our  thynges,  amountinge 
to  the  value  of  fyve  shyllinges,"  as  says  Richard  Eden  in  his  translation  of  Peter 
Martyr. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  THIRD  VOYAGE  ' 
May  30-AuGUST  31,   1498 

"He  started  then  (our  First  Admiral),  'in  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity'  (as  he  says  and  as  he  was  always  accustomed  to  say)  from  the 
port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  Wednesday,  May  30,  1498,  with  the  in- 
tention of  discovering  new  land  not  yet  discovered,  with  his  six  ships  ^ 
and  because  war  had  then  broken  out  with  France,  he  had  news  of  a  French 
armada  which  was  waiting  for  the  Admiral  beyond  the  Cape  of  St.  Vincent, 
to  capture  him.  On  this  account  he  decided  to  avoid  the  fleet  as  they  say 
and  make  a  detour,  directing  his  course  straight  to  the  island  of  Madeira. 

"  He  arrived  at  the  island  of  Puerto  Sancto,  Thursday,  June  7,  where  he 
stopped  to  take  wood,  water  and  supplies  and  to  hear  mass,  and  he  found 
all  the  island  disturbed  and  all  the  farms,  goods  and  flocks  guarded,  fearing 
that  the  new-comers  might  be  French  3 ;  and  then  that  night  he  left  for  the 
island  of  Madeira  *  and  arrived  there  the  following  Sunday,  June  10.  He 
was  very  well  received  in  the  town  s  and  with  much  rejoicing,  because  he 
was  well  known  there,  having  been  a  citizen  thereof  during  some  time. 

'  The  following  relation  of  the  third  voyage  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  account 
contained  in  the  letter  to  the  Sovereigns,  published  by  Navarrete,  see  vol.  i.,  page  242. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  manner  in  which  Las  Casas  mixes  his  personal  pro- 
notms.     This  is  evidence  of  itself  that  he  had  before  him  the  full  Journal  of  Columbus. 

'  Here  is  a  suppressed  passage  which  in  the  printed  copy  of  Las  Casas  appears 
as  follows,  even  to  the  change  of  the  personal  pronouns:  "greatly  fatigued,  he  says, 
with  my  voyage,  since  as  I  was  hoping  for  some  quietude  when  I  left  the  Indies,  I 
experienced  double  hardships;  they  being  the  result  of  the  labours,  new  obstacles 
and  difficulties  with  which  he  obtained  the  funds  for  his  starting  upon  the  expedition 
and  the  annoyances  in  connection  therewith  received  from  the  Royal  officials  and  the 
hindrance  and  the  evil  reports  the  people  around  about  the  Sovereigns  gave  concern- 
ing the  affairs  in  the  Indies,  wherefore  it  appeared  to  him  that  what  he  already  had 
done  was  not  sufficient  but  that  he  must  renew  his  labours  to  gain  new  credit." 

3  This  reference  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  Puerto  Sancto  does  not  appear  in 
the  Historie  nor  in  the  letter  to  the  Sovereigns. 

■t  In  the  Historia,  as  printed  in  1875,  in  the  passage  here  suppressed,  it  says  that 
it  is  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  from  the  island  of  Puerto  Sancto. 

5  In  the  Historie,  Ferdinand  says  this  town  was  called  Fonciale,  now  the  capital 
of  Madeira.  This  would  seem  to  us  to  place  the  residence  of  Columbus  and  his  wife, 
Philippa  Moniz. 
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He  remained  there  six  days,  providing  himself  fully  with  water  and  wood 
and  the  other  necessities  for  his  journey. 

"  Saturday,  June  i6,  he  left  the  island  of  Madeira  with  his  six  ships  and 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Gomera  the  following  Tuesday.  At  this  island  he 
found  a  French  corsair  '  with  a  French  vessel  and  two  large  ships  which  the 
corsair  had  taken  from  the  Castilians,  and  when  the  Frenchman  saw  the 
six  vessels  of  the  Admiral  he  left  his  anchors  and  one  vessel  and  fled  with 
the  other  vessel.  The  Admiral  sent  a  ship  after  him  and  when  the  six 
Spaniards  who  were  being  carried  away  on  the  captured  ship  saw  this  ship 
coming  to  their  aid,  they  attacked  six  Frenchmen  who  were  guarding  them 
and  by  force  they  placed  them  below  decks  and  thus  brought  them  back. 
Here  in  the  island  of  Gomera  the  Admiral  determined  to  send  three  ships 
directly  to  the  island  of  Espanola,  so  that,  if  he  should  be  detained  here, 
they  might  give  news  of  him  and  cheer  and  console  the  Christians  with  the 
supplies:  and  principally  that  they  might  give  joy  to  his  brothers,  the 
Adelantado  and  Don  Diego,  who  were  very  desirous  of  hearing  from  him.^ 
He  named  Pedro  de  Arana,  a  native  of  Cordova,  as  Captain  of  one  ship, — 
a  very  honourable  and  prudent  man  s  .     .     brother  of  the  mother  of 

Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  the  second  son  of  the  Admiral,  and  cousin  of 
that  Arana  who  remained  in  the  fortress  with  the  38  men  whom  the 
Admiral  on  his  return  found  dead.'*  The  other  Captain  of  the  second  ship 
was  called  Alonso  Sanchez  de  Carvajal,s  Governor  of  the  city  of  Baeja,  an 
honourable  gentleman.  The  third  Captain  for  the  remaining  ship  was 
Juan  Antonio  Columbo,  a  Genoese,  a  relation  of  the  Admiral,  a  very  capable 
and  prudent  man  and  one  of  authority  *  ...  he  gave  them  suitable 
instructions,  in  which  instructions  he  ordered  that,  one  week  one  Captain, 
and  another  week  another,  each  by  turns  should  be  Captain  General  of  all 
the  ships,  as  regarded  the  navigation  and  the  placing  of  the  night  lantern, 
which  is  a  lighted  lantern  placed  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  in  order  that  the 
other  ships  may  know  and  follow  where  the  Captain  guides.  He  ordered 
them  to  go  to  the  west,  quarter  south-west,  for  850  leagues  and  told  them 
that  then  they  would  arrive  at  the  island  of  Dominica.  From  Dominica 
they  should  go  west -north-west  and  they  would  then  reach  the  island  of 
Sant  Juan,  and  it  would  be  the  southern  part  of  it,  because  that  was  the 
direct  way  to  go  to  the  New  Isabella.  .  .  .  Having  passed  the  island 
of  Sant  Juan, 7  they  should  leave  the  island  of  Mona  to  the  north  and  from 

'  Herrera,  dec.  i.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  ix.,  says  that  it  was  a  Portuguese  fleet. 

^  Ferdinand,  in  the  Historie,  omits  this  reference  to  the  brothers  of  the  Admiral. 

3  The  passage  here  suppressed  and  found  m  the  Historia  makes  Las  Casas  say, 
"whom  I  knew  very  well." 

4  Ferdinand  simply  mentions  that  Pedro  de  Arana  was  a.  cousin  of  that  Arana 
who  died  in  Espanola.  As  the  reader  knows,  we  make  the  number  of  men  left  on 
Espaiiola  at  La  Navidad,  including  the  three  officers,  forty-three. 

5  In  the  copy  of  Las  Casas  and  the  printed  edition  this  man  is  called  "  Carabajal." 

6  In  the  printed  edition  Las  Casas  is  made  to  say  in  this  suppressed  passage, 
"with  whom  I  had  frequent  conversation." 

7  The  island  of  Sant  Juan  is  our  Puerto  Rico,  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  sec- 
ond voyage.     He  named  it  S.  Juan  Bautista,  and  the  natives  called  it  Burenquen. 
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there  they  should  make  for  the  point  of  this  Espanola,  which  he  called  Sant 
Raphael  '  .  .  .  from  there  to  Saona,  which  he  says  makes  a  good  har- 
bour between  it  and  this  Espaiiola.  Seven  leagues  farther  there  is  another 
island     .  and  from  there  to  the   New   Isabella     .     .  the  dis- 

tance is  25  leagues.'  And  he  told  the  Captains  that  wherever  they  should 
arrive  and  land  they  should  purchase  all  that  they  needed  by  barter  and 
that  for  the  little  they  might  give  the  Indians  although  they  might  be 
cannibals  (who  are  said  to  eat  human  flesh)  they  would  obtain  what  they 
wished  and  the  Indians  would  give  them  all  that  they  had:  and  if  they 
should  undertake  to  procure  things  by  force,  the  Indians  would  conceal 
themselves  and  remain  hostile.  He  says  further  in  the  instructions  that 
he  was  going  by  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  (which  he  says  were  called  in 
ancient  times  '  Gorgodes '  or  according  to  others  '  Hesperides ')  and  that 
he  was  going  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ^  with  the  intention  of  navi- 
gating to  the  south  of  these  islands  so  as  to  arrive  below  the  equinoctial 
line  and  to  follow  the  course  to  the  west  until  this  island  of  Espanola  should 
lie  to  the  north-west,  to  see  if  there  are  islands  or  lands.  'Our  Lord,'  he 
says,  '  guides  me  and  gives  me  things  which  may  serve  Him  and  the  King 
and  Queen,  our  Lords,  and  which  may  be  for  the  honour  of  the  Christians, 
for  I  believe  that  no  one  has  ever  gone  this  way  and  that  this  sea  is  entirely 
unknown.'     And  here  the  Admiral  finished  his  instructions. * 

"  Having  then  taken  water  and  wood  and  other  provisions,  especially 
cheese, 5  of  which  there  are  many  and  good  ones  there,  the  Admiral  made 
sail  with  his  six  ships  on  Thursday,  June  21,*  towards  the  island  of  Hierro, 
which  is  distant  from  Gomera  about  15  leagues,  and  of  the  seven  Canaries 
is  the  one  farthest  to  the  west.  Passing  it,  the  Admiral  took  his  course  with 
one  ship  and  two  caravels  for  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  and  dismissed  the 
other  three  ships  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity :  and  he  says  that  he  en- 
treated the  Holy  Trinity  to  care  for  him  and  for  all  of  them:    and  at  the 

I  The  sailing  directions  here  given  are  clear  when  we  understand  that  the  three 
vessels  were  going  to  the  new  settlement,  and  not  the  first  American  city  of  Isabella. 
The  New  Isabella  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Espanola,  and  is  to-day  the 
city  of  San  Domingo.  The  point  of  land  on  Espaiiola,  called  by  Columbus  Sant 
Raphael,  is  now  called  Cabo  del  Engano,  and  as  they  made  for  the  south-west  corner 
of  this,  a  sightly  point,  keeping  the  island  of  Mona  to  the  north,  they  would  come 
first  to  the  island  of  Saona,  where  there  was  a  good  harbour.  From  Saona  they  were 
to  sail  to  the  island  seven  leagues  to  the  west,  called  Sancta  Catherina,  also  identified 
as  the  island  Beata  to-day.  This  name  is  introduced  in  Las  Casas,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  holograph  example., 

^  The  autograph  example  seems  to  differ  from  the  copy,  and  the  printed  edition 
in  that  the  copy  says  "ysla  nueva,"  and  the  printed  edition  says  "isla  Nueva." 

3  In  the  copy  and  the  printed  edition  there  is  prefixed  "Santisima," — Most 
Holy. 

4  This  account  is  much  fuller  with  regard  to  the  instructions  given  the  captains 
than  that  found  in  the  Historie. 

s  Ferdinand  does  not  mention  these  details  in  the  Historie. 

6  Here  Ferdinand,  or  rather,  the  printer,  makes  this  date  July  21.  That  it  is  a 
typographical  error  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  later  on  he  speaks  of  the  following 
Wednesday  being  June  27,  which  was  correct. 
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setting  of  the  sun  they  separated  and  the  three  ships  '  took  their  course  for 
this  island."  Here  the  Admiral  makes  mention  to  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
agreement  they  had  made  with  the  King  of  Portugal  that  the  Portuguese 
should  not  go  to  the  westward  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,3  and 
also  mentions  how  the  Sovereigns  sent  for  him  that  he  should  be  present  at 
the  meetings  in  regard  to  the  partition,  and  that  he  could  not  go  on  account 
of  the  grave  illness  which  he  had  incurred  in  the  discovery  of  the  tierra 
firma  of  the  Indies,  that  is  to  say  of  Cuba  +  ...  he  adds  further  that 
then  occurred  the  death  of  Don  Juan,  before  he  could  carry  out  the  mat- 
ter, s     . 

"  Then  the  Admiral  continuing  on  his  way  arrived  at  the  Cape  Verde  isl- 
ands, which  according  to  what  he  says,  have  a  false  name,  because  he  never 
saw  anything  green  but  all  things  dry  and  sterile.''  The  first  thing  he  saw 
was  the  island  of  '  La  Sal,'  Wednesday,  June  27 ;  and  it  is  a  small  island. 7 
From  there  he  went  to  another  which  is  called  '  Buenavista '  *  and  is  very 
sterile,  where  he  anchored  in  a  bay,  and  near  it  is  a  very  small  island. ^     To 

I  Ferdinand  in  the  Historie  tells  us  that  one  of  the  caravels  was  called  La  Vac- 
china,  and  the  other  was  named  II  Correo. 

'  This  island  of  Espanola.  It  is  from  this  and  from  similar  passages  in  which 
Las  Casas  makes  use  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  connection  with  Espafiola,  that 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  portions  of  the  Historia  at  least  were  written  on  Santo 
Domingo. 

3  In  the  Historie  Ferdinand  Columbus  omits  all  reference  to  the  agreement  the 
Sovereigns  made  with  the  King  of  Portugal.  Nor  is  this  reference  to  Portuguese 
matters  found  in  the  letter  to  the  Sovereigns. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  here  the  Azores,  and  not  a  line  one  hundred  leagues 
westward,  form  the  western  boundary. 

At  this  point  in  the  narrative  given  in  the  Historia,  is  matter  which  Las  Casas 
mentions  under  the  date  of  July  14,  but  which  is  given  much  more  in  detail  in  the 
Historie.  The  latter  account  mentions  the  attack  of  gout  which  the  Admiral  here 
suffered  in  one  leg,  and  four  days  afterward  he  was  under  the  spell  of  a  terrible  fever, 
but  his  force  of  mind  was  not  affected.  He  noted  diligently  the  changes  of  weather 
and  temperature  and  all  the  distances  travelled  by  the  ships. 

+  Here  the  suppressed  passage  reads  in  the  printed  edition,  "which  he  always 
regarded  as  the  mainland  even  until  the  present  time  as  he  could  not  circumnavigate 
it." 

s  Don  Juan,  King  of  Portugal,  being  troubled  with  the  dropsy,  went  to  the  baths 
of  Algarve,  but  the  remedy  of  its  waters  was  of  no  avail  and  he  died  in  Alvon,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1495  He  was  succeeded  by  Emanuel  as  provided  in  his  will,  but  in  case 
of  his  dying  without  heirs,  the  next  in  succession  was  to  be  Don  Juan's  illegitimate 
son  George,  whom  he  had  appointed  while  yet  a  mere  lad  Master  of  the  Order  of 
Christ  and  Duke  of  Coimbra. 

6  The  Cape  Verde  Islands  received  their  name,  not  because  of  their  own  condi- 
tion or  appearance,  but  from  Cape  Verde  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  which  they  lie. 

7  This  island  is  in  north  latitude  16°  45'  and  longitude  23°  west.  It  is  twenty 
miles  long  by  nine  wide,  with  a  population  of  750.  It  is  north-north-west  of  Buena- 
vista. 

8  Buenavista  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  group,  and  is  only  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  long.  It  is  flat,  with  two  basaltic 
peaks  in  the  centre. 

9  Las  Casas  calls  Buenavista  an  ysla  and  the  little  island  near  it  yslita.  In  the 
next  sentence  he  says  the  lepers  came  to  this  ysla,  and  we  may  assume  that  if  he  had 
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this  island  come  all  the  lepers  of  Portugal  to  be  cured  and  there  are  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  houses  on  it.  The  Admiral  ordered  the  boats  to  go 
to  land  to  provide  themselves  with  salt  and  flesh,  because  there  are  a  great 
number  of  goats  on  the  island.  There  came  to  the  ships  a  Steward  to  whom 
that  island  belonged,  named  Roderigo  Alonso,  Notary  Public  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  offered  to  the  Admiral  what  there 
was  on  the  island  of  which  be  might  be  in  need.  The  Admiral  thanked 
him  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  given  some  supplies  from  Castile,  which 
he  enjoyed  very  much.'  Here  he  relates  how  the  lepers  came  there  to  be 
cured  because  of  the  great  abundance  of  turtles  on  that  island,  which 
commonly  are  as  large  as  shields.  By  eating  the  flesh  and  constantly 
bathing  in  the  blood  of  these  turtles,  the  lepers  become  cured. '^  The 
turtles  in  infinite  number  come  there  three  months  in  the  year,  June,  July, 
and  August,  from  the  mainland,^  which  is  Ethiopia,  to  lay  eggs  in  the  sand 
and  with  the  claws  and  legs  they  scratch  places  in  the  sand  and  spawn 
more  than  five  hundred  eggs,  as  large  as  those  of  a  hen  except  that  they 
have  not  a  hard  shell  but  a  tender  membrane  which  covers  the  yolk,  like 
the  membrane  which  covers  the  yolk  of  the  hen's  egg  after  taking  off  the 
hard  shell.  They  cover  the  eggs  in  the  sand  as  a  person  would  do,  and 
there  the  sun  hatches  them  and  the  little  live  turtles  come  out  and  then 
run  in  search  of  the  sea  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  it  alive.  They  take  the 
turtles  there  in  this  manner: —  At  night  with  lights  which  are  torches  of 
dry  wood,  they  go  searching  for  the  track  of  the  turtle  which  is  easily 
traced,  and  find  the  turtle  tired  and  sleeping.  They  come  up  quickly  and 
turn  it  over  with  the  belly  up  and  leave  it,  sure  that  it  cannot  turn  itself 
back,  and  go  in  search  of  another.  The  healthy  persons  on  that 

island  of  Buenavista  who  lead  a  laborious  life  were  six  or  seven  residents 
who  have  no  water  except  brackish  water  from  wells  and  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  kill  the  big  goats  *  and  salt  the  skins  and  send  them  to  Portugal 
in  the  caravels  which  come  there  for  them,  of  which  in  one  year  they  kill 
so  many  and  send  so  many  skins  that  they  are  worth  2000  ducats  to  the 
Notary  Public,  to  whom  the  island  belonged.  Such  a  great  multitude  of 
goats,  male  and  female,  have  been  grown  there,  from  only  eight  original 

intended  us  to  understand  the  smaller  island  as  the  home  of  these  ^mfortunates  he 
would  have  used  the  wor&ysUta  instead  of  ysla.  The  reference  below  to  Buenavista 
shows  that  it  was  the  lepers'  island. 

1  Ferdinand  says  in  the  Historie  that  this  Alonso,  the  Escribano,  told  Columbus 
that  the  climate  and  temperature  of  this  island  were  the  cause  of  its  healthfulness. 

2  The  Historie  further  reports  Alonso  as  affirming  that  those  born  infected  with 
leprosy  are  much  longer  in  being  cured.  He  also  said  that  it  was  the  sand  on  the 
shore  which  was  so  prolific  in  producing  turtles.  The  Historie  omits  a  portion  of  the 
description  of  the  lepers,  but  adds  the  interesting  detail  that  at  night  in  the  hunt 
for  turtles  all  are  turned  over  on  the  back,  and  in  the  morning  the  hunter  returns, 
selecting  such  as  he  wants  and  returning  the  small  ones  to  the  sea. 

^  The  turtles  which  lay  their  eggs  on  the  sandy  beaches  of  Jamaica  are  said  to 
come  from  distances  of  four  and  five  hundred  miles. 

4  The  Historie  speaks  of  the  Escribano  and  his  companion  as  "that  man  and  the 
other  four,  his  companions,"  making  five  residents  of  the  little  island. 
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head.^  Those  who  live  there  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  wine  during  four 
or  five  months,  nor  anything  else  except  goat  flesh  or  fish  or  turtles.  All 
this  they  told  to  the  Admiral. 

"  He  left  there  Saturday,  June  30,  at  night  for  the  island  of  Santiago, 
where  he  arrived  on  Sunday  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  because  it  is  distant  28 
leagues  ^  :  and  this  is  the  principal  one  of  the  Cape  Verdes.  He  wished  to 
take  from  this  island  a  herd  of  black  cattle  in  order  to  carry  them  to  Es- 
pafiola  as  the  Sovereigns  had  ordered,  and  he  was  there  eight  days  and 
could  not  get  them :  and  because  the  island  is  very  unhealthy  as  men  are 
burned  with  heat  there  and  his  people  commenced  to  fall  ill,  he  decided  to 
leave  it.  The  Admiral  says  again  that  he  wishes  to  go  to  the  south,  be- 
cause he  intends  with  the  aid  of  the  '  Sancta  Trinidad '  to  find  islands  and 
lands,  that  God  may  be  served  and  their  Highnesses  and  Christianity  may 
have  pleasure,  and  that  he  wishes  to  prove  or  test  the  opinion  of  King  Don 
John  of  Portugal,  who  said  that  there  was  continental  land  to  the  south: 
and  because  of  this,  he  says  that  he  had  a  contention  with  the  Sovereigns  of 
Castile,  and  finally  the  Admiral  says  that  it  was  concluded  that  the  King 
of  Portugal  should  have  370  leagues  to  the  west  from  the  islands  of  the 
Azores  and  Cape  Verde,  from  north  to  south,  from  pole  to  pole.  And  the 
Admiral  says  further  that  the  said  King  Don  Juan  was  certain  that  within 
those  limits  famous  lands  and  things  must  be  found.  Certain  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Santiago  came  to  see  them  and  they  say  that 
to  the  south-west  of  the  island  of  Huego,  which  is  one  of  the  Cape  Verdes 
distant  12  leagues  from  this,  may  be  seen  an  island,  and  that  the  King  Don 
Juan  was  greath^  inclined  to  send  to  make  discoveries  to  the  south-west, 
and  that  canoes  had  been  found  which  start  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  and 
navigate  to  the  west  with  merchandise.  Here  the  Admiral  says  again  as 
if  he  was  speaking  with  the  Sovereigns, — 'That  which  is  Three  and  One 
(Trinity)  guides  me  by  its  pity  and  mercy  that  I  may  serve  it  and  give 
great  pleasure  to  your  Highnesses  and  to  all  Christianity,  as  was  done  former- 
ly in  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  which  resounded  throughout  all  the  world.'  3 

"  Wednesday,  July  4*  he  ordered  sail  made  from  that  island  in  which  he 
says  that  since  he  arrived  there  he  never  saw  the  sun  or  the  stars,  but  that 

I  The  Historic  says  that  the  Escribano  himself  imported  this  herd  of  goats, 
°  Ferdinand  in  the  Historie   omits  the  mention  of  any  distance  from  this  island 
to  that  of  Santiago. 

3  The  Historie  likewise  omits  all  this  passage  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas, 
made  June  7,  1494,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  a,  line  of  demarcation  should  be 
fixed  at  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  or  of  the  views  held  by  King 
Juan  of  Portugal  as  to  these  being  great  lands  within  the  line  and  to  the  south- 
west. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  line  of  demarcation  was  the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Sovereigns  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  not  a  conveyance  from 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  Holy  Father,  in  his  last  Bull,  May  4,  1493,  gave  all  lands 
in  the  Ocean-sea  not  already  possessed  by  other  Christian  princes  to  the  Spanish 
Sovereigns,  and,  as  we  venture  to  interpret  the  Bull  No.  III.,  annulled  the  prohibition 
against  entering  territory  or  regions  in  the  direction  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries. 

4  In  the  Historie  Ferdinand  says  they  departed  from  Santiago  on  Thursday, 
July  5.     Las  Casas  says  they  remained  eight  days — ocho  dias — at  this  island  trying 
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the  heavens  were  covered  with  such  a  thick  mist  that  it  seemed  they  could 
cut  it  with  a  knife  and  the  heat  was  so  very  intense  that  they  were  tor- 
mented, and  he  ordered  the  course  laid  to  the  way  of  the  south-west,  which 
is  the  route  leading  from  these  islands  to  the  south,  in  the  name,  he  says,  of 
the  Holy  and  Individual  Trinity,  because  then  he  would  be  on  a  parallel 
with  the  lands  of  the  sierra  of  Loa  •  and  cape  of  Sancta  Ana  in  Guinea, 
which  is  below  the  equinoctial  line,  where  he  says  that  below  that  line  of 
the  world  are  found  more  gold  and  things  of  value:  and  that  after,  he 
would  navigate,  the  Lord  pleasing,  to  the  west,  and  from  there  would  go 
to  this  Espanola,  in  which  route  he  would  prove  the  theory  of  the  King 
John  aforesaid:  and  that  he  thought  to  investigate  the  report  of  the  In- 
dians of  this  Espanola  who  said  that  there  had  come  to  Espanola  from  the 
south  and  south-east,  a  black  people  '■'  who  have  the  tops  of  their  spears 
made  of  a  metal  which  t\\sy  call  'guanin,'  of  which  he  had  sent  samples  to 
the  Sovereigns  to  have  them  assayed,  when  it  was  found  that  of  32  parts, 
18  were  of  gold,  6  of  silver  and  8  of  copper. 3 

to  get  cattle,  which  length  of  time  is  inconsistent  with  the  date  July  4,  when  they  left. 
Perhaps  the  Bishop  mistook  a  ihree  for  an  eight  in  the  figure  placed  in  the  journal  by 
the  Admiral.  As  both  Ferdinand  and  Las  Casas  are  agreed  that  the  expedition 
arrived  on  Sunday,  July  i,  at  6  p.m.,  a  three  days'  stay  at  the  island  would  bring  the 
date  of  departure  to  July  4. 

Ferdinand,  in  his  Historie,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  island  of  Fuego,  or 
Fire  Island,  west  of  Santiago,  and  which,  if  his  account  is  true,  was  the  last  land  of 
the  Old  World  seen  by  the  expedition.  It  is  an  island  nearly  forty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  virtually  a  sloping  volcanic  mountain  rising  to  the  height  of  9157 
feet.  Neither  the  holograph  example  nor  the  copy  of  Las  Casas  speaks  of  this  island. 
The  Historie  says: 

"  II  Giouedi  a'V  di  Luglio  I'Ammiraglio  parti  dall'  Ifola  di  Santiago  alia  volta  del 
Sudueste  con  difegno  di  nauigar,  fin  che  fi  mettefle  fotto  lo  Eqinottiale,  &  d'indi 
feguir  la  via  dell'  Occidente,  fin  che  troualle  terra,  o  fi  mettefle  in  luogo,  d'onde  trau- 
erfafle  alia  Spagnuola.  Ma,  percioche  fra  quelle  Ifole  fono  molto  grandi  le  correnti 
verfo  la  Tramontana,  &  Norueste,  non  pote  caminar,  come  voluea:  di  modo  che  anco 
il  Sabbato  a'VII  di  Luglio  dice  ch'egli  era  a  vifta  dell'  Ifola  del  Fuoco,  che  e  vna  delle 
medefime  di  Capo  Verde:  la  qual  dice  che  e  terra  molto  alta  verfo  Mezodi:  &  che  da 
lontano  par  che  fia  vna  gran  Chiefa,  che  ha  alia  banda  del  Lefte  il  campanile  d'vno 
altiilimo  piccone,  o  dirupo,  di  onde,  quando  vogliono  foffiare  i  Leuanti,  fuole  vfcir 
gran  fuoco,  fi  come  auuiene  in  Teneriffe,  &  in  Volcano,  &  in  Mongibello.  Et,  eilendo 
quefta  I'ultima  terra  de'  Christiani,  ch'ei  vide,  fegui  il  fuo  camino  per  Sudueste.  ." 

"Thursday,  July  5,  the  Admiral  left  the  island  of  Santiago,  going  to  the  south- 
west, with  the  intention  of  sailing  until  he  arrived  below  the  Equator  and  from  there 
proceeding  to  the  west  until  he  found  land,  or  of  reaching  a  place  from  whence  to 
cross  to  Espaiiola.  But,  as  there  are  many  strong  currents  toward  the  north  and 
north-west  among  those  islands,  he  was  not  able  to  make  headway  as  he  desired:  so 
that  yet  on  Saturday,  July  7,  he  says  that  he  was  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Fuoco. 
which  is  one  of  the  same  Cape  Verde  Islands:  which  island  he  says  is  a  very  high  land 
toward  the  south:  and  which  from  a  distance  appears  like  a  large  Church,  with  the 
belfry  on  the  eastern  side  and  formed  by  a  very  high  peak  or  precipice,  from  whence 
when  the  East  winds  blow,  a  great  fire  usually  proceeds,  the  same  as  occurs  in  Tene- 
rife  and  in  Volcano  and  in  Mongibello.  And  this  being  the  last  land  of  Christianity 
which  he  saw,  he  pursued  his  course  to  the  south-west.  .       " 

'  The  printed  edition  of  Las  Casas  says  Sierra  Leona,  which  is  very  near  the  form 
prevailing  with  us.  Sierra  Leone. 

^  This  reference  to  the  black  people  the  Admiral  expected  to  find  in  the  south 
is  doubtless  suggested  by  the  letters  of  Jaime  Ferrer. 

3  This  is  the  earliest  description  of  the  use  by  the  natives  of  the  New  World  of 
alloyed  metals. 

Among  the  relics  of  early  humanity  discovered  in  the  Old  World  are  iron  weapons 
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"  Following  this  course  to  the  south-west  he  commenced  to  find  grasses  ' 
like  those  encountered  in  the  direct  way  to  these  Indies :  and  the  Admiral 
says  here  that  after  having  gone  480  miles  which  make  120  leagues,  that  at 
nightfall  he  took  the  latitude  and  found  that  the  North  Star  was  in  five 
degrees  =  .  .  .  and  he  says  that  there,  Friday,  July  13,  the  wind 
deserted  him  and  he  entered  into  heat  so  great  and  so  ardent  that  he  feared 
the  ships  would  take  fire  and  the  people  perish.  The  ceasing  of  the  wind 
and  coming  of  the  excessive  and  consuming  heat  was  so  unexpected  and 
sudden  that  there  was  no  person  who  dared  to  descend  below  to  care  for  the 
butts  of  wine  and  water,  which  swelled,  breaking  the  hoops  of  the  casks: 
the  wheat  burned  Hke  fire:  the  pork  and  salted  meat  roasted  and  putrefied. 
This  ardent  heat  lasted  eight  days.  The  first  day  was  clear  with  a  sun 
which  burned  them.  God  sent  them  less  suffering  because  the  seven  fol- 
lowing days  it  rained  and  was  clouded:  however  with  ah  this,  they  could 
not  find  any  hope  of  saving  themselves  from  perishing  and  from  being 
burned,  and  if  the  other  seven  days  had  been  like  the  first,  clear  and  with 
the  sun,  the  Admiral  says  here  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 

in  which  nickel  is  carried  to  a,  considerable  percentage,  and  as  this  metal  does  not 
occur  in  any  known  iron  ores,  the  inference  is  that  the  said  weapons  were  made  from 
meteoric  iron,  in  which  nickel  does  invariably  occur. 

'  This  is  a  reference  to  that  most  interesting  phenomenon,  the  Sargasso  Sea. 
Humboldt  distinguishes  two  distinct  accumulations  of  the  Fucus  Nutans,  and  which 
he  calls  the  Great  and  Little  Field  of  seaweed.  He  places  the  first  between  ig°  and 
34°  of  north  latitude,  and  its  middle  belt  (some  100  to  140  miles  wide)  in  a  meridian 
7°  west  of  the  island  of  Corvo  in  the  Azores,  and  therefore  in  longitude  38°  7'  west  of 
Greenwich.  The  second,  or  Little  Field,  he  finds  between  the  Bermudas  and  Baha- 
mas, or  25^^  to  31"  north  latitude,  with  its  principal  axis  or  belt  lying  north  60"  east. 
Between  25°  and  30°  of  north  latitude,  running  from  the  east  to  the  west,  is  a  strip  of 
seaweed  connecting  the  two  fields.  This  seaweed  sometimes  reaches  as  far  north 
as  latitude  34°  30',  and  approaches  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  water 
area  covered  by  this  seaweed,  which  Humboldt  properly  calls  Plantes  Sociales,  is  equal 
to  the  area  of  Continental  Europe.  These  fucacetB  axe  olive-green  in  colour,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  former  connection  with  the  earth,  they  are  here  indepen- 
dent of  any  attachment  or  anchorage  through  their  roots,  but  propagate  and  grow 
while  floating  on  the  sea,  nature  modifying  their  form  to  their  mode  of  existence. 
Again  Humboldt  alludes  to  these  strange  plants  under  the  billow-roaring  name  of 
Thalassophytes  de  V Atlantique . 

The  theory  that  these  seaweeds  are  borne  along  by  the  Gulf  Stream  or  by  an  arm 
of  that  mysterious  river  is  contradicted  in  that  at  one  point,  where  the  extreme  north- 
ern band  finds  itself  near  the  meridian  of  the  island  of  Fayal,it  crosses  the  Gulf  Stream 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  this  current  of  warm  water.  These  grasses  at  this  distant 
point  are  found  surprisingly  fresh,  a  condition  in  which  we  could  scarcely  expect  to 
find  them  if  they  had  been  torn  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  thereabouts  and  floated 
along  on  their  long  and  helpless  journey.  It  certainly  seems  true,  strangely  true, 
that  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  composed  of  plants  actually  native  to  the  sea,  and  that 
they  vegetate,  propagate,  and  live  without  the  sustaining  connections  of  ordinary 
roots. 

^  Las  Casas  in  a  note  says  that  he  believes  the  Admiral  must  have  sailed  more 
than  two  hundred  leagues,  and  that  he  has  made  an  error  in  his  Journal.  This 
note  is  additional  proof  that  the  Bishop  had  the  original  Journal  of  Columbus  before 
him  as  he  wrote.  He  says  it  is  more  than  two  hundred  leagues  from  Santiago,  whence 
he  started,  to  a  point  five  degrees  above  the  Equator  for  a  ship  following  his  sailings. 
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man  of  them  to  have  escaped  alive.  And  thus  they  were  divinely  suc- 
coured by  the  coming  of  some  showers  and  by  the  days  being  cloudy.  He 
determined  from  this,  if  God  should  give  him  wind  in  order  to  escape  from 
this  suffering,  to  run  to  the  west  some  days,  and  then  if  he  found  himself  in 
any  moderation  of  temperature  to  return  to  the  south,'  which  was  the  way 
he  desired  to  follow.  'May  our  Lord,'  says  he,  'guide  me  and  give  me 
grace  that  I  may  serve  Him,  and  bring  pleasing  news  to  your  Highnesses.'  ^ 
He  says  he  remembered  (being  in  this  burning  latitude)  that  when  he  came 
to  the  Indies  in  the  past  voyages,  always  when  he  reached  100  leagues 
toward  the  west  from  the  Azores  Islands  he  found  a  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture from  north  to  south,  and  for  this  he  wished  to  go  to  the  west  to  reach 
the  said  place. 

"The  Saturday,  which  they  counted  July  14,  the  Guardians  being  on  the 
left  hand,  he  says  the  Norths  was  in  seven  degrees:  he  saw  black  and  white 
jays,  which  are  birds  that  do  not  go  far  from  land,  and  from  this  he  con- 
sidered it  a  sign  of  land.  He  was  sick  at  this  point  of  the  journey,  from 
gout  and  from  not  sleeping:  but  because  of  this,  he  did  not  cease  to  watch 
and  work  with  great  care  and  diligence. 

"  Sunday  and  Monday,  they  saw  the  same  birds  and  more  swallows,  and 
some  fish  appeared  which  they  called  'botos,'  which  are  little  smaller  than 
great  calves,  and  which  have  the  head  very  blunt.  The  Admiral  says  here 
incidentally  that  the  Azores  islands  which  in  ancient  times  were  called 
'  Caseterides,'  were  situated  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  clime. 

"  Thursday,  July  19,  there  was  such  intense  and  ardent  heat  that  they 
thought  the  men  and  ships  would  burn,  but  as  our  Lord  at  sight  of  the 
afflictions  which  He  gives  is  accustomed  by  interfering  to  the  contrary  to 
alleviate  them,  He  succoured  him  by  His  mercy  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight 
days,  giving  him  very  good  weather  to  get  away  from  that  fire:  with  which 
good  weather  he  navigated  towards  the  west  17  days,  always  intending  to 
return  to  the  south,  and  place  himself,  as  above  said,  in  such  a  region,  that 
this  Espanola  should  be  to  the  north  or  'septentrion,'  where  he  thought  he 
must  find  land  before  or  beyond  the  said  place:  and  thus  he  intended  to 
repair  the  ships  which  were  already  opening  from  the  past  heat,  and  the 
supplies,  of  which  he  had  a  large  quantity,  because  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
them  to  this  island  and  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  from  Castile, 
and  which  were  becoming  worthless  and  damaged. 

"Sunday, July  22,  in  the  afternoon,  as  they  were  goingwithgood  weather, 
they  saw  innumerable  birds  pass  from  the  west-south-west  to  the  north- 
east :  he  says  that  they  were  a  great  sign  of  land.  They  saw  the  same  the 
Monday  following  and  the  days  after,  on  one  of  which  days  a  pelican  came 

'  In  the  Historie  the  Admiral  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  point  seven  degrees 
removed  from  the  Equinoctial  line. 

^  These  words,  quoted  by  Las  Casas,  are  not  found  in  the  Historie. 

3  Here  the  Historie,  apparently  quoting  from  the  Journal,  gives  an  astronomical 
dissertation,  covering  four  and  forty  lines,  on  the  position  of  the  North  Star  at  this 
point  in  the  journey.  This  long  description  is  not  found  in  the  French  translation  of 
the  Historie  printed  at  Paris  in  1681. 
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to  the  ship  of  the  Admiral,  and  many  others  appeared  another  day,  and 
there  were  other  birds  which  are  called  'frigate  pelicans.'  ' 

' '  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  good  weather  which  they  were  experi- 
encing, the  Admiral  was  hoping  to  see  land,  because  of  the  said  signs  of  the 
birds,  and  as  he  did  not  see  it  Monday,  or  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  July  31,^ 
as  they  lacked  water,  he  decided  to  change  his  route,  and  this  was  to  the 
west,  and  to  go  to  the  right,  and  make  for  the  island  of  Dominica,  or  some 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands  3     .  .     and  thus  he  ordered  the  course  to  the 

north,  quarter  north-east,  and  went  that  way  until  midday.  '  But  as  his 
Exalted  Majesty,'  he  says,  'has  always  used  mercy  with  me,  a  sailor  from 
Guelva,  my  servant,  who  was  called  Alonso  Pdrez  *  by  chance  and  con- 
jecture ascended  to  the  "gabia,"  and  saw  land  to  the  west,  and  he  was  15 
leagues  from  it,  and  that  part  which  appeared  were  three  rocks  or  moun- 
tains.' These  are  his  words.  He  named  this  land 'The  isle  of  Trinidad,' 
because  he  had  determined  that  the  first  land  he  discovered  should  be 
named  thus:  'And  it  pleased  our  Lord,'  he  says,  'by  his  Exalted  Majesty, 
that  the  first  lands  seen  were  three  rocks  all  united  at  the  base,  I  say  three 
mountains,  all  at  one  time  and  in  one  glance.'  'His  High  Power  by  His 
pity  guides  me,'  he  says  'in  such  a  manner,  that  He  may  have  much  ser- 
vice, and  your  Highnesses  much  pleasure;  as  it  is  certain  that  the  dis- 
covery of  this  land  in  this  place  was  as  great  a  miracle  as  the  discovery  of 
the  first  voyage.'  These  are  his  words.  He  gave  infinite  thanks  to  God 
as  was  his  custom,  and  all  praised  the  divine  goodness,  and  with  great  re- 
joicings and  merriment  the  Salve  Regina  was  sung  with  other  devout  songs 
which  contain  praises  of  God  and  our  Lady,  according  to  the  custom  of 
sailors,  at  least  our  sailors  of  Spain,  who  in  tribulations  and  rejoicings  are 
accustomed  to  say  them. 

"  Here  s  he  makes  a  digression  and  recapitulation  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  the  Sovereigns,  and  of  the  desire  he  always  felt  to  serve  them, 
'not  as  false  tongues,'  says  he,  'and  as  false  witnesses  said,  from  envy.'  * 
He  repeats  a  mention  of  the  heat  he  suffered,  and  how  they  were 
nevertheless  now  going  by  the  same  parallel,  except  they  had  drawn  near 
to  the  land  when  he  ordered  the  course  directed  to  the  west,  because  the 

'  The  Historie  omits  all  between  this  point  in  the  narrative  and  the  first  sight  of 
birds,  which  occurred  on  Saturday,  July  14,  1498. 

Under  date  of  July  16,  we  imagine  Columbus  is  trying  to  identify  the  Azores 
rather  than  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  with  the  Hesperides.  The  Cassiterides  are  the 
Scilly  Islands. 

2  In  the  Historie  the  date  is  "Tuesday  the  last  of  July,"  while  in  the  French  trans- 
lation of  1681  it  is  called  "le  mardy  trente  de  Juillet." 

3  The  copy  and  the  printed  edition  here  read,  "which  to-day  are  called  the 
Caribes." 

4  The  Historie  gives  this  man's  name  as  Alfonso  Perez  Nizzardo. 

s  The  Historie  makes  no  mention  of  there  being  such  a  digression  or  recapitula- 
tion in  the  Journal. 

6  Las  Casas  in  the  copy  and  in  the  printed  edition  inserts  at  this  point  his  own 
views  as  to  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Admiral,  and  particularly  the  malign 
and  hostile  representation  to  the  Sovereigns  working  out  good  to  the  Admiral's 
soul. 
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land  emits  coolness  from  its  fountains  and  rivers,  and  by  its  waters 
causes  moderation  and  softness:  and  because  of  this  he  says  the  Portu- 
guese who  go  to  Guinea  which  is  below  the  Equinoctial  line  are  able  to  navi- 
gate because  they  go  along  the  coast.  He  says  further,  that  now  he  was  in 
the  same  parallel  from  which  the  King  of  Portugal  brought  gold,  from 
which  he  believed  that  whoever  would  search  those  seas  would  find  things 
of  value.  He  confesses  here  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  for  whom 
God  has  shown  so  much  grace,  and  entreats  Him  that  He  will  furnish  some- 
thing from  which  their  Highnesses  and  Christianity  may  receive  great 
pleasure:  and  he  says  that,  although  he  should  not  find  any  other  thing  of 
benefit  except  these  beautiful  lands,  which  are  so  green  and  full  of  groves 
and  palms,  that  they  ought  to  be  much  esteemed.  He  says  that 

it  is  a  miraculous  thing  that  the  Sovereigns  of  Castile  should  have  lands  so 
near  the  Equinoctial  as  6  degrees,  Ysabela  being  distant  from  the  said  line 
24  degrees. 

"  Having  seen  the  land  then  to  the  great  consolation  of  all,  he  left  the 
course  which  he  desired  to  follow  in  search  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Cannibals  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  water,  of  which  he  was  greatly  in 
need,  and  made  a  short  excursion  towards  the  land  which  he  had  seen, 
towards  a  cape  which  appeared  to  be  to  the  west,  which  he  called  '  Cabo  de 
la  Galera,'  '  from  a  great  rock  which  it  had,  which  from  a  distance  ap- 
peared like  a  galley  sailing.  They  arrived  there  at  the  hour  of  'com- 
pletas.'  ^  They  saw  a  good  harbour  but  it  was  not  deep,  and  the  Admiral 
regretted  that  they  could  not  enter  it.  He  pursued  his  course  to  the  point 
he  had  seen,  which  was  seven  leagues  toward  the  south.  He  did  not  find  a 
harbour.  On  all  the  coast  he  found  that  the  groves  reached  to  the  sea,  the 
most  beautiful  coast  that  eyes  ever  saw.  He  says  that  this  island  must  be 
large :  a  canoe  appeared  at  a  distance  filled  with  people  who  must  have  been 
fishing, — and  made  towards  the  land  to  some  houses  which  appeared  there. 
The  land  was  very  cultivated  and  high  and  beautiful. s 

1  This  Cabo  de  la  Galera  is  now  called  Galeota,  its  latitude  being  10°  9'  north,  and 
its  longitude  is  54°  42'  west  of  the  Observatory  of  Cadiz.  Navarrete  calls  it  Cabo  de 
la  Galea.     It  is  also  Galea  in  the  Historie. 

^  The  day  was  canonically  divided  into  two  parts  of  twelve  hours  each,  beginning 
at  six  o'clock  respectively.  Prime  was  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Tierce  at  nine, 
Sexts  at  noon,  Nones  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Vespers  at  six,  and  Compline  or  Com- 
pletas  at  nine  in  the  evening,  or  bedtime. 

There  was  a  Latin  verse  anciently  recited: 

"Hasc  sunt  septenis  propter  quae  psalUmus  horis, 
Matutina  ligat  Christum,  Qui  crimina  purgat: 
Prima  replet  sputis;  causam  dat  Tertia  mortis: 
Sexta  Cruci  nectit:  latus  ejus  Nona  bipertit: 
Vespera  deponit:  tumulo  Completa  reponit." 

"At  Matins  bound:   at  Prime  reviled:   to  death  condemned  at  Tierce. 
At  Twelve  they  nail  Him  to  the  Cross,  at  Three  His  side  they  pierce. 
At  Vesper-tide  they  take  Him  down:  entombed  at  ended  day: 
And  we  His  Church  these  hours  must  keep  and  keep  for  Him  alway." 

3  The  Historie  makes  the  Admiral  travel  five  leagues  along  the  south  side  of  the 
island  to  the  Spiaggia,  or  the  place  called  in  Spanish  Punta  de  la  Playa,  on  the  same 
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Wednesday ,  August  i ,  he  ran  down  the  coast  toward  the  west ,  5  leagues , 
and  arrived  at  a  point,'  where  he  anchored  with  all  three  ships,  and  took 
water  from  fountains  and  streams.  They  found  signs  of  people,  instru- 
ments for  fishing,  signs  of  goats  ^  ...  he  says  that  they  found  aloes 
and  great  groves  of  palms,  and  very  beautiful  lands:  'for  which  infinite 
thanks  may  be  given  to  the  Holy  Trinity.'  These  are  his  words.  He  saw 
much  tilled  land  along  the  coast  and  many  settlements.  He  saw  from  there 
towards  the  south,  another  island,  which  is  distant  more  than  20  leagues 
.  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  'ysla  Sancta.'  s  He  says  here  that 
he  would  not  take  any  Indians  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  land.  From  the 
Cape  of  Galera  to  the  point  where  he  took  the  water,  which  I  beHeve  ^  he 
named  'Punta  de  la  Playa,'  he  says  that  having  been  a  great  way,  and 
running  east-west  .  there  was  no  port  in  all  that  way,  but  the  land 

was  well  populated  and  tilled,  and  with  many  trees  and  thick  groves,  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  the  trees  reaching  to  the  sea  s  .     .. 

the  currents,  'sugente'  which  is  that  which  comes  down,  and  the  'mon- 
tante '  which  is  that  which  ascends  from  below,  he  says  appear  to  be  great. 
The  island  which  lies  to  the  south  he  says  is  very  large. '^ 

"  He  says  7  that  he  came  to  search  for  a  harbour  along  the  island  of 
Trinidad,®  Thursday,  August  2,  and  arrived  at  the  cape  of  the  island  of 

day  he  discovered  the  island,  that  is,  on  Tuesday,  July  31,  1498.  Now,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  in  Las  Casas.  After  he  discovered  the  three  hills  he  sailed  toward  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  island,  which  he  called  Cabo  de  la  Galera,  and  reached  that 
point  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  next  day,  Wednesday,  August  i,  1498,  he  sailed 
five  leagues  to  the  "  Punta  de  la  Playa,"  where  he  anchored  with  all  three  ships  and 
took  water;  and  it  was  from  here  that  he  saw  toward  the  south  another  island  which 
he  called  Ysla  Sancta.  On  the  following  day,  August  2,  1498,  he  continued  to  the 
westward  and  landed  on  the  south-western  end  of  the  island,  which  he  called  Punta 
del  Arenal,  and  indulged  in  recreation. 

'  Navarrete  says  this  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Punta  de  Alcatraz.  It  is 
situated  in  north  latitude  10^  6'  and  in  longitude  54°  55'  west  of  Cadiz. 

'  Las  Casas  here  says,  "but  they  were  only  of  deer  of  which  there  are  many  in 
those  lands." 

3  Las  Casas  here  introduces  a  remark  of  his  own:  "And  he  [the  Admiral]  might 
well  say  five  hundred  since  this  is  the  continental  land  which,  as  he  saw  a  part  of  it, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  island." 

4  The  Historic  plainly  calls  this  Delia  Spiaggia,  the  Italian  equivalent  of  Punta 
de  la  Playa. 

5  Las  Casas  "here  remarks  that  where  trees  are  found  growing  down  to  the  sea  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  there  are  no  storms  on  that  coast. 

6  The  Historie  omits  this  passage.  Las  Casas  remarks  that  the  Admiral  was 
already  discovering  the  continental  land,  although  he  did  not  esteem  it  as  anything 
more  than  an  island. 

7  The  Historie  inserts  before  this  passage  an  explanation  as  follows:  "Since  they 
saw  that  at  the  point  of  the  Spiaggia  [Punta  de  la  Playa]  they  could  not  hold  con- 
verse with  the  people  of  the  land,  and  since  there  was  no  convenience  for  obtaining 
all  the  water  needed  except  with  great  fatigue,  and  that  here  they  could  not  repair 
the  ships  or  renew  the  victuals." 

8  The  beautiful  island  of  Trinidad,  upon  which  a  most  Holy  name  was  bestowed, 
was  destined  not  many  years  after,  in  1510,  to  be  the  witness  of  one  of  the  most  atro- 
cious scenes  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.     Las  Casas  tells  the  har- 
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Trinidad,  which  is  a  point,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  '  Punta  del  Arenal,'  ' 
which  is  to  the  west :  so  that  he  had  in  a  sense  already  entered  in  the  gulf 
which  he  called  'de  la  Ballena,'  ^  where  he  underwent  great  danger  of 
losing  his  ships  3  .     .     he  says  here  that  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  large, 

because  from  the  Cape  of  Galera  to  the  Point  of  Arenal,  where  he  was  at  the 
present  time,  he  says  it  is  35  leagues.*  .  .  .  He  ordered  that  his  people 
should  land  on  this  Point  of  Arenal,  the  end  of  the  island  toward  the  west,, 

rowing  tale  himself,  and  says  that  he  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  chief  perpetrator. 
A  man  named  Juan  Bono  was  directed  by  the  home  government  of  Santo  Domingo  to 
go  and  fetch  some  Indian  slaves.  Just  why  so  long  a  journey  was  made  we  do  not 
know,  unless  a  remote  land  would  give  despair  to  captivity  and  preclude  hope  of 
escape,  but  the  expedition  went  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  dwelt  the  most 
peaceable,  gentle  race  known  to  the  New  World.  They  held  in  abhorrence  the  cruel 
Caribs,  and  were  their  enemies  because  they  ate  human  flesh.  When  the  Indians 
asked  the  Spaniards  who  they  were  and  what  they  wanted,  they  replied  that  they  were 
a  friendly  crew  wishing  to  be  brothers  to  them  and  that  they  proposed  to  live  with 
them  in  amity  and  love.  Accordingly,  the  innocent  natives  agreed  to  build  homes 
for  them,  and  under  the  direction  of  Juan  Bono,  one  large  building  was  erected,  capa- 
cious enough  for  one  hundred  persons  to  occupy  in  comfort.  Its  form  was  that  of 
a  bell  and  so  is  the  common  form  of  a  trap  for  rats.  Each  day  the  kindly  people  of 
the  island  loaded  their  friends  with  fish  and  bread  and  fruit.  Every  want  was  sup- 
plied. While  some  hewed  wood  and  some  drew  cooling  waters,  others  were  bearers 
of  stone,  and  still  others  helped  in  the  construction  of  their  own  cinerary.  When  the 
edifice  was  completed  the  Spanish  captain  invited  all  the  Indians — men,  women,  and 
children — to  enter  as  to  a  festival.  Then  he  surrounded  the  building  with  his  men, 
all  completely  armed,  and  he  himself  with  drawn  sword  entersd  and  told  the  Indians, 
already  crazed  with  fear,  that  if  they  did  not  keep  quiet  he  would  kill  them.  Of 
course  the  poor,  wild  things,  not  half  understanding  what  he  wanted, — which  was 
their  quiet  capture  and  their  giving  of  themselves  to  him  as  slaves, — struggled  and 
fought  to  escape.  Such  as  made  their  way  out  were  immediately  massacred,  and 
then  the  Spanish  captain  set  fire  to  the  building  and  mercilessly  burned  the  entire 
multitude.  Of  the  Indians  remaining  on  the  island  i8o  were  taken  away  as  slaves.  To 
Las  Casas,  this  fiendish  creature,  Juan  Bono,  acknowledged  that  he  and  his  men  had 
never  had  such  tender  care  froni  father  or  from  mother  as  was  showered  on  them  by 
the  generous  natives  of  that  island.  "Then  why,  O!  man  of  perdition,"  cried  Las 
Casas,  "then  why  didst  thou  requite  such  care  with  such  unheard-of  villany."  We 
must  remember  that  if  the  Admiral  named  the  island  La  Trinidad,  he  also  named  the 
entrance  to  tVie  Gulf  the  Mouth  of  the  Serpent,  and  the  passageway  out  the  Mouth  of 
the  Dragon, — the  island  after  God  and  the  entrances  after  man. 

'  The  Punta  del  Arenal  is  called  Icacos.  the  south-western  point  of  Trinidad,  in 
latitude  io°  03'  30'',  and  longitude  55°  41'  west  of  Cadiz. 

^  De  la  Ballena,  or  "Gulf  of  the  Whale."  Las  Casas  has  carried  the  Admiral  not 
quite  into  the  gulf  or  past  the  dangerous  Serpent's  Mouth,  but  near  it,  and  the  de- 
tailed description  of  this  passage  is  to  be  found  farther  along  in  the  narrative. 

3  Las  Casas  here  remarks  that  the  Admiral  "did  not  know  he  was  becoming  en- 
circled by  land  as  will  be  seen.  This  gulf  is  a  wonderful  thing  and  is  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  very  great  river  which  flows  into  it  which  is  called  Yuyapari.  This  river 
comes  from  more  than  300  and  I  believe  from  400  leagues,  and  it  has  been  navigated 
300  leagues,  some  with  small  ships,  some  with  brigs,  and  some  with  large  canoes." 
Then  follows  an  explanation  of  the  conflict  of  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  sea, 
due  to  the  tremendous  volume  of  the  former. 

*  The  distance  from  the  Cape  Galera  to  the  Point  Arenal,  or  the  longest  distance 
from  east  to  west  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  we  compute  to  be  about 
sixty-four  and  a  half  miles.     It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  leagues  of  Columbus, 
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to  enjoy  t'hemselves  and  obtain  recreation,  because  they  had  become  wearied 
and  fatigued:  who  found  the  land  very  much  trampled  by  deer,  although 
they  believed  they  were  goats.  This  Thursday,  Aug.  2,  a  large  canoe  ' 
came  from  towards  the  east,  in  which  came  25  men,  and  having  arrived  at 
the  distance  of  a  lombard  shot,  they  ceased  to  row,  and  cried  out  many 
words :   the  Admiral  beheved  .     .     that  they  were  asking  what  people 

they  were,  as  the  others  of  the  Indies  were  accustomed  to  do,  to  which  they 
did  not  respond  in  words,  but  by  showing  them  certain  small  boxes  of  brass 
and  other  shining  things,  in  order  that  they  should  some  to  the  ship,  coaxing 
them  with  motions  of  the  body  and  signs.  They  approached  somewhat, 
and  afterwards  became  terrified  by  the  ship:  and  as  they  would  not  ap- 
proach, the  Admiral  ordered  a  tambourine  player  to  ascend  into  the  fore- 
castle of  the  ship  and  that  the  young  boys  of  the  ship  should  dance,  thinking 
to  please  them:  But  they  did  not  understand  it  thus,  but  rather,  as  they 
saw  dancing  and  playing,  taking  it  for  a  signal  of  war,  they  distrusted  them: 
They  left  all  their  oars  and  laid  hold  of  their  bows  and  arrows ;  and  each 
one  embracing  his  wooden  shield,  they  commenced  to  fire  a  great  cloud  of 
arrows.  Having  seen  this,  the  Admiral  ordered  the  playing  and  dancing 
to  cease,  and  that  some  cross-bows  should  be  uncovered  and  two  of  them 
fired  upon  them,  nothing  more  than  to  frighten  them:  the  Indians  then, 
having  fired  the  arrows,  went  to  one  of  the  two  caravels,  and  suddenly, 
without  fear,  placed  themselves  below  the  poop,  and  the  pilot  of  the  caravel,' 
also  without  any  fear,  glided  down  from  the  poop  and  entered  with  them  in 
the  canoe  with  some  things  which  he  gave  them:  and  when  he  was  with 
them  he  gave  a  sack-coat  and  a  bonnet  to  one  of  them  who  appeared  to  be 
the  principal  man.  They  took  them  and  as  if  in  gratitude  for  what  had 
been  given  them,  by  signs  said  to  him  that  he  should  go  to  land  with  them, 
and  there  they  would  give  him  what  they  had.  He  accepted  and  they 
went  away  to  land.  The  pilot  entered  the  boat  and  went  to  beg  permission 
of  the  Admiral  on  the  ship,  and  when  they  saw  that  he  did  not  go  directly 
with  him,  they  did  not  expect  him  longer,  and  so  they  went  away  and 
neither  the  Admiral  nor  any  other  ever  saw  them  more  3  the 

especially  when  he  is  measuring  distances  on  meridians.  Thus  here  his  league  is  not 
two  miles  in  length. 

Ferdinand  omits  this  measurement  from  Galera  to  Arenal,  but  he  gives  the  dis- 
tance between  Galera  and  the  Point  of  Spiaggia  as  thirty  leagues.  If  his  figures  are 
anywhere  near  correct,  it  is  evident  that  this  last  Point  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
Punta  de  la  Playa  of  Las  Casas,  which  was  only  five  leagues  west  of  Galera. 

Las  Casas  thinks  this  distance  from  Galera  to  Arenal  was  greater,  even  as  much 
as  forty-five  leagues. 

'  Ferdinand  describes  this  encounter  with  the  large  canoe  as  occurring  before  the 
Admiral  arrived  at  the  Punta  del  Arenal. 

While  the  Historie  and  Las  Casas  say  there  were  twenty-five  men  in  the  canoe, 
the  letter  to  the  Sovereigns  says  there  were  twenty-four  men. 

'  The  Historie  says  this  caravel  was  called  La  Vacchina. 

3  Here  occurs  a  hiatus  which  Las  Casas  fills  with  an  interesting  remark.  It 
describes  the  first  reception  accorded  Columbus  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  : 

"From  the  sudden  change  in  their  bearing  because  of  the  playing  on  the  ta,m- 
bourine  and  the  dancing,  it  appears  that  this  must  be  considered  among  them  a  sign 
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Admiral  says  here  that  these  were  all  youths  and  very  well  disposed  and 
adorned     .  but  they  came  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  wooden 

shields.  They  were  not  as  short  as  others  he  had  seen  in  the  Indies  and 
thev  were  whiter,  and  of  very  good  movements  and  handsome  bodies,  the 
hair  long  and  smooth  and  cut  in  the  manner  of  Castile.  They  had  the  head 
tied  with  a  large  handkerchief  of  cotton,  symmetrically  woven  in  colours, 
which  the  Admiral  believed  to  be  the  '  almaigar '  i :  he  says  that  others  had 
this  cloth  around  them,  and  they  covered  themselves  with  it  in  place  of 
trousers.  He  says  that  they  are  not  black  although  they  are  near  the 
equinoctial,  but  of  an  Indian  colour  like  all  the  others  he  has  found. ^  They 
are  of  very  fine  stature,  go  naked,  are  war-like,  wear  the  hair  very  long  like 
the  women  in  Castile,  carry  bows  and  arrows  with  plumes,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  arrows  a  sharp  bone  with  a  point  like  a  fish-hook,  and  they  carry 
wooden  shields,  which  he  had  not  seen  before:  and  according  to  the  signs 
and  gestures  which  they  made,  he  says  he  could  understand  from  them 
that  they  believed  the  Admiral  came  from  the  south,  from  which  he  judged 
that  there  must  be  great  lands  toward  the  south  .      .     the  tempera- 

ture of  this  land,  he  says,  is  very  high  and  according  to  him  this  causes  the 
colour  of  the  people,  and  the  hair  which  is  all  flowing  and  the  very  thick 
groves  which  abound  everywhere.  He  says  it  must  be  believed  that  the 
territory  passed  was  loo  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  because  many 
times  he  has  said  that  the  sky  and  the  sea  and  the  temperature  change  '  and 
this,'  he  says,  'is  manifest'  because  here  where  he  was,  so  near  to  the 
Equinoctial  line  each  morning  that  he  declares  that  it  was  cool  3  and  the 
sun  was  in  Leo     .  .     the  waters  run  more  toward  the  west  and  are 

greater  than  the  river  of  Seville,  the  water  of  the  sea  rose  and  fell  65  paces 
and  more  than  in  Barrameda  *  near  to  the  place  '  monte  Carracas':  he 
says  that  the  current  flows  very  strongly  going  between  these  two  islands, 
Trinidad  and  that  one  which  he  called  'Sancta,'  and  the  land  which 
afterwards  and  farther  on  he  called  '  Isla  de  Gracia '  s  .     they  found 

of  hostility.  A  servant  of  the  Admiral,  called  Bernaldo  de  Ibarro,  who  was  on  this 
voyage  with  him,  told  me  and  gave  it  to  me  in  writing  and  I  have  this  writing  in 
my  possession  to-day,  that  a  cacique  came  to  the  ship  of  the  Admiral  and  was  wearing 
upon  his  head  a  diadem  of  gold:  and  he  went  to  the  Admiral  who  was  wearing  a 
scarlet  cap  and  greeted  him  and  kissed  his  own  diadem  and  with  the  other  hand  he 
removed  the  cap  of  the  Admiral  and  placed  upon  him  the  diadem  and  he  himself  put 
upon  his  own  head  the  scarlet  cap,  appearing  very  content  and  pleased." 

'  Almaifar,  a  gauze  veil  worn  by  the  ancient  Moors. 

^  Another  reference  to  his  expectation  derived  from  correspondence  with  Jaime 
Ferrer,  of  finding  the  natives  near  the  Equinoctial  line  to  be  black. 

3  Las  Casas  here  remarks:  "What  he  says  is  very  true,  since  I  who  write  this 
have  been  there  and  required  a  robe  nights  and  mornings,  especially  at  Navidad." 

The  good  Bishop  here  does  not  mean  the  Navidad  on  Santo  Domingo,  the  first  set- 
tlement (soon  abandoned)  on  the  island,  nor  yet  the  Bay  of  the  Nativity,  sometimes 
placed  in  the  Gulf  of  XJraba,  but  rather  a.  locality  near  the  Gulf  of  Paria  named  by 
Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon.  And  it  will  be  observed  that  Las  Casas  affirms  that  he  him- 
self had  been  there. 

4  This  reference  to  the  force  of  the  waters  is  placed  in  the  Historic  under  the 
date  of  August  i. 

5  Las  Casas  here  remarks:  "From  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  the  continental  land 
called  Sancta  it  is  two  leagues  as  appears  by  the  map." 
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fruits  like  those  of  Espanola  and  the  trees  and  the  lands  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  heavens'  .  .  they  found  'hostias'  or  oysters,  very 
large,  infinite  fish,  parrots  as  large  as  hens,  he  says  ^ 

"Being  at  this  Point  of  Arenal,  which  is  the  end  of  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
they  saw  toward  the  north,  quarter  north-east,  a  distance  of  15  leagues,  a 
cape  or  point  of  the  same  tierra  firma  s  .     the  Admiral  believing 

that  it  was  another  distinct  island  named  it  '  Isla  de  Gracia ' :  which  island 
he  says  goes  to  the  west,  which  is  the  west  [poniente],  and  that  it  is  a  very 
high  land. 4 

"  Saturday,  August  4,  he  determined  to  go  to  the  said  island  of  Gracia 
and  raised  the  anchors  and  made  sail  from  the  said  Point  of  the  Arenal,  where 
he  was  anchored:  and  because  that  pass  by  which  he  entered  into  the  Gulf 
of  Ballena  was  not  more  than  two  leagues,  as  on  one  part  is  Trinidad  and 
on  the  other  the  tierra  firma,  the  fresh  water  came  out  very  swiftly.  There 
came  from  towards  the  Arenal,  from  the  island  of  Trinidad,  such  a  great 
current  toward  the  south,  like  an  opposing  flood  s  .  .  .  with  such 
great  thundering  and  noise,  that  all  were  frightened  and  from  which  they 
did  not  think  to  escape,  and  the  water  of  the  sea  which  resisted,  coming  in 
opposition,  the  sea  was  raised  making  a  great  and  very  high  crest  which 
raised  the  ship  and  placed  it  on  the  crest  of  the  slope,  a  thing  which  was 
never  heard  of  nor  seen,  and  raised  the  anchors  of  the  other  ship  which 
must  have  been  already  cast  and  forced  it  toward  the  sea,  and  the  Admiral 

'  Las  Casas  here  says:  "The  temperature  of  that  land  is  greater  than  that  of  this 
island  of  Hispaniola  except  in  the  mines  of  Cibao  and  some  other  provinces." 

^  In  the  autograph  example  the  matter  here  suppressed  shows  that  not  Colum- 
bus, but  Las  Casas  himself,  is  describing  the  parrots.  In  the  printed  edition  one 
would  think  the  description  was  quoted  directly  from  the  Admiral's  journal.  This 
is  what  Las  Casas  says: 

"  In  this  land  and  in  all  the  mainland  the  parrots  are  larger  than  in  any  of  those 
islands  and  are  green,  the  colour  being  very  light,  but  those  of  the  islands  are  of  a 
green  somewhat  darker;  those  of  the  mainland  have  the  yellow  with  spots  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  wings  with  reddish  spots,  and  some  are  of  yellow  plumage :  those  of  the 
islands  have  no  yellow,  the  neck  being  red  with  spots.  The  parrots  of  Espaiiola  have 
a  little  white  over  the  back:  those  of  Cuba  have  that  part  red  and  they  are  very 
pretty.  Those  of  the  island  of  San  Juan  I  believe  are  similar  to  those  of  this  island 
[Espanola]  and  I  have  not  observed  this  feature  in  those  of  Jamaica.  Finally  it 
appears  that  those  of  each  island  are  somewhat  different.  In  this  continental  land 
where  the  Admiral  is  now,  there  is  a  species  of  parrots  which  I  believe  are  found 
nowhere  else,  very  large,  not  much  smaller  than  hens,  reddish  with  blue  and  black 
feathers  in  the  wings.  These  never  speak  nor  are  attractive  except  in  appearance. 
They  are  called  by  the  Indians  guacamayas.  It  is  marvellous  how  all  the  other 
kinds  can  speak  except  the  smallest,  which  are  called  xaxanes." 

3  Ferdinand  says  here  that  there  was  a  high  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  Serpent's 
Mouth  which  the  Admiral  called  Gallo.     This  is  not  related  by  Las  Casas. 

The  Boca  de  la  Sierpe  is  called  the  Channel  El  Soldado. 

In  Las  Casas  we  read  here,  "and  this  is  that  which  is  called  Paria."  These 
words  are  not  those  of  Columbus,  but  of  Las  Casas. 

4  Las  Casas  here  remarks:  "And  he  says  truly,  for  through  all  that  land  run  great 
chains  of  very  high  mountains." 

s  Las  Casas  says:  "And  it  was  because  of  the  great  force  of  the  river  Yuyapari 
which  is  toward  the  south  and  which  he  had  not  yet  seen." 
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made  sail  to  get  out  of  the  said  crest.  'It  pleased  God  not  to  injure  us,' 
says  the  Admiral  here,  and  when  he  wrote  this  thing  to  the  Sovereigns  he 
said,  'even  to-day  I  feel  the  fear  in  my  body  which  I  felt  lest  it  should 
upset  the  ship  when  it  came  under  her.'  For  this  great  danger,  he  named 
the  mouth  '  Boca  de  la  Sierpe.' 

"  Having  reached  that  land  which  he  saw  in  that  direction  and  believed 
was  an  island,  he  saw  near  that  cape  two  small  islands  in  the  middle  of 
another  channel  which  is  made  by  that  cape  which  he  called  '  Cabo  de 
Lapa'  and  another  cape  of  the  Trinidad  which  he  called  'Cabo  Boto,'  ' 
because  of  being  thick  and  blunt, — the  one  island  he  named  'el  Caracol,' 
the  other  '  el  Delfin. ' '  .     .     He  went  along  the  coast  of  the  terra  firma 

of  Paria,  which  he  believed  to  be  an  island,  and  named  it  '  Isla  de  Gracia,' — 
towards  the  west  in  search  of  a  harbour .3  From  the  point  of  the  Arenal; 
which  is  one  cape  of  Trinidad  as  has  been  said,  and  is  towards  the  south, 
as  far  as  the  other  cape  Boto,  which  is  of  the  same  island  and  is  towards  the 
sea,  the  Admiral  says  it  is  26  large  leagues,  and  this  part  appears  to  be  the 
width  of  the  island,  and  these  two  said  capes  are  north  and  south.  There 
were  great  currents,  the  one  against  the  other:  there  came  many  showers 
as  it  was  the  rainy  season,  as  aforesaid.  The  Isla  de  Gracia  .  .  .  the 
Admiral  says  that  it  is  a  very  high  land  and  all  full  of  trees  which  reach  to 
the  sea:  this  is  because  the  gulf  being  surrounded  by  land,  there  is  no  surf 
and  no  waves  which  break  on  the  land  as  where  the  shores  are  uncovered. 
He  says  that,  being  at  the  point  or  end  of  it,  he  saw  an  island  of  very  high 
land  to  the  north-east,  which  might  be  26  leagues  from  there.  He  named 
it  '  Belaforma,' ♦  because  it  looked  very  well  from  a  distance. 

'  Ferdinand  does  not  mention  Cape  Boto  until  under  the  date  of  August  11, 
when  he  speaks  of  four  small  islands  lying  in  the  Dragon's  Mouth. 

Navarrete  says  that  Cape  Boto  is  called  Punta  de  Peiia  Blanca,  while  the  cape  on 
the  opposite  side,  or  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  mainland,  is  called  Punta  de  la 
Peiia. 

^  Las  Casas  says  here:  "  It  is  only  five  leagues  in  this  strait  between  the  Point  of 
Paria  and  Cape  Boto  of  Trinidad,  and  the  said  islands  are  in  the  middle  of  the  strait. 
The  impetus  of  the  great  river  Yuyapari  and  the  tempestuous  waves  of  the  sea  make 
the  entrance  and  exit  by  this  strait  greatly  dangerous,  and  because  the  Admiral  ex- 
perienced this  difficulty  and  also  danger,  he  called  that  difficult  entrance  Boco  del 
Drago  and  thus  it  is  called  to  this  day." 

3  Ferdinand  Columbus  in  the  Historie  says  he  went  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Paria  navigating  toward  the  west,  to  find  a  way  out,  thinking  that  what 
he  had  called  Isla  de  Gracia  was  an  island. 

4  One  certainly  would  think  from  the  text  that  the  island  Belaforma,  which  he 
saw  at  the  end  of  the  mainland  in  a  north-east  direction,  was  the  island  of  Tobago, 
in  north  latitude  11"  25'  (its  northern  point)  and  longitude  60°  32.'  ft  is  24  miles 
north-east  of  Trinidad,  and  is  32  miles  long  by  12  miles  broad.  It  is  a  mass  of  rocks. 
The  town  of  Scarborough  is  the  principal  town.     The  island  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

Las  Casas,  at  this  point  in  the  text,  interjects  his  own  opinion,  and,  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Admiral  says  he  saw  this  island  when  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
continental  land,  therefore  at  the  eastern  end,  he  says,  "Owing  to  the  difficult  posi- 
tions assumed  by  the  ships  when  in  the  Gulf,  some  openings  of  the  land  frequently 
appeared  to  make  distinctions  between  lands  which  distinctions  really  did  not  exist 
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"  He  navigated  Sunday,  August  5,  five  leagues  from  the  point  of  the  Cape 
of  Lapa,  which  is  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Gracia :  He  saw  ver)^  good 
harbours  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  almost  all  this  sea  he  says  is  a  har- 
bour, because  it  is  surrounded  by  islands  and  there  are  no  waves.'  . 
he  sent  the  boats  to  land  ^  and  found  fish  and  fire,  and  traces  of  people,  and 
a  great  house  visible  to  the  view.  From  there  he  went  eight  leagues  s  where 
he  found  good  harbours.  This  part  of  this  island  of  Gracia  he  says  is  very 
high  land,  and  there  are  many  valleys,  and  'aU  must  be  populated,'  says 
he,  because  he  saw  it  all  cultivated.  There  are  many  rivers  because  each 
valley  has  its  own  from  league  to  league:  they  found  many  fruits,  and 
grapes  Hke  [our]  grapes  and  of  good  taste,  and  myrobalaiis  very  good,  and 
others  like  apples,  and  others  he  says,  Hke  oranges,  and  the  inside  is  like 
figs.  They  found  infinite  ' gatos  paulos':  the  waters,  he  says,  are  the  best 
that  they  saw.  'This  island,'  he  says,  'is  all  fuU  of  harbours,  this  sea  is 
fresh,  although  not  wholly  so,  but  brackish  like  that  of  Carthagena': 
farther  down  he  says  that  it  is  fresh  Hke  the  river  of  SeviUe,  and  this  was 
caused  when  it  encountered  some  current  of  water  from  the  sea,  which 
made  that  of  the  river  salty. 

"  He  sailed  to  a  small  port,  Monday,  August  6,4  five  leagues,  from  whence 
he  went  out  and  saw  people,  and  then  a  canoe  with  four  men  came  to  the 
caravel  which  was  nearest  the  land,  and  the  pilot  called  the  Indians  as  if 
he  wished  to  go  to  land  with  them,  and  in  drawing  near  and  entering  he 
submerged  the  canoe,  and  they  commencing  swimming:  he  caught  them 
and  brought  them  to  the  Admiral.  He  says  that  they  are  of  the  colour  of 
all  the  others  of  the  Indies:  they  wear  the  hair  (some  of  them)  very  long, 
others  as  with  us :  none  of  thera  have  the  hair  cut  as  in  Espanola  and  in  the 
other  lands.     They  are  of  very  fine  stature  and  all  well  grown:   they  have 

and  the  Admiral  called  these  'islands,'  because  he  judged  them  to  be  so."  It  seems 
to  us  that  either  when  first  he  was  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Dragon  or  after  he  went 
out,  the  Admiral  really  did  see  this  island. 

''■  Las  Casas  here  says:  "  He  [the  Admiral]  called  the  parts  of  the  continental  land 
which  disclosed  themselves  to  him  'islands,'  but  there  are  only  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
and  the  continental  lands  which  inclose  the  Gulf  which  he  now  calls  the  Sea." 

^  This  event,  occurring  on  Sunday,  August  5,  1498,  is  the  first  landing  of  Euro- 
peans on  the  continent  of  South  America.  The  landfall  was  on  the  south  coast  of 
Venezuela,  within  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  five  leagues  from  the  Cabo  de  Lapa,  which  is  the 
western  side  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Dragon  and  the  extreme  north-eastern  point  of  the 
Venezuelan  land.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  Punta  Morocoi  of  to-day.  Ferdinand 
Columbus  does  not  say  how  far  along  the  coast  the  Admiral  went  from  the  Mouth  of 
the  Dragon,  but  he  does  say  that  the  landfall  occurred  on  Sunday,  August  5,  1498. 

3  Ferdinand  says,  directly  after  describing  the  landfall:  "Not  wishing  to  lose 
more  time  he  followed  the  coast  down  another  fifteen  leagues  without  entering  into 
any  harbour  or  port,  for  fear  that  he  would  not  have  weather  favourable  for  him  to 
get  out." 

*  Ferdinand  seems  to  place  this  occurrence  on  the  date  of  Sunday,  August  5,  as 
it  immediately  follows  the  mention  of  the  distance  travelled  that  day,  that  is,  fifteen 
leagues. 

Ferdinand  says  the  name  of  the  caravel  was  II  Correo.  Thus  of  the  three  ves- 
sels of  this  expedition  we  know  the  names  of  two.  La  Vacchina  and  //  Correo,  at  least 
their  Italian  names. 
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the  genital  member  tied  and  covered,  and  the  women  all  go  naked  as  their 
mothers    gave    them    birth  '  .     'to  these   Indians,'   says  the   Ad- 

miral, 'as  soon  as  they  were  here  I  gave  hawk's  bells  and  beads  and  sugar, 
and  sent  them  to  land,  where  there  was  a  great  battle  among  them,  and 
after  they  knew  the  good  treatment,  all  wished  to  come  to  the  ships.  Those 
who  had  canoes  came  and  they  were  many,  and  to  all  we  gave  a  good  wel- 
come and  held  friendly  conversation  with  them,  giving  them  the  things 
which  pleased  them.'  The  Admiral  asked  them  questions  and  they  re- 
plied, but  they  did  not  understand  each  other.  They  brought  them  bread 
and  water  and  some  beverage  like  new  wine :  they  are  very  much  adorned 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  wooden  shields,  and  they  carry  arrows  almost  all 
poisoned. 

"  Tuesday,  August  7,  there  came  an  infinite  number  of  Indians  by  land 
and  by  sea  and  all  .brought  with  them  bread  and  maize  and  things  to 
eat  and  pitchers  of  beverages,  some  white  like  milk  tasting  like  wine,  some 
green  and  some  of  different  colours  ^ :  he  believes  that  all  are  made  from 
fruits  3  .  .  .  they  all  brought  their  bows  and  poisoned  arrows  very 
pointed:  they  gave  nothing  for  beads,  but  would  give  as  much  as  they  had 
for  hawk's  bells,  and  asked  nothing  else.  They  gave  a  great  deal  for  brass  * 
Here  the  Admiral  says  whatever  they  gave  them  from  Castile  they 
smelled  it  as  soon  as  it  was  given  them.  They  brought  parrots  of  two  or 
three  kinds,  especially  the  very  large  ones  like  those  in  the  island  of  Guade- 
loupe, he  says,  with  the  large  tail:  they  brought  handkerchiefs  s  of  cotton 
very  symmetrically  woven  and  worked  in  colours  like  those  brought  from 
Guinea,  from  the  rivers  of  the  Sierra  Leona  and  of  no  difference,  and  he 

'  Las  Casas  in  the  passage  here  omitted  says  the  women  wore  breech-cloths, 
and  he  says  that  he  himself  saw  this  as  he  was  "near  there,  within  thirty  leagues  of 
that  place."  The  importance  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  Las  Casas  does  not 
claim  to  have  been  actually  within  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  but  near  it,  and  thirty  leagues 
might  well  be  taken  to  indicate  a  locality  not  very  far  distant.  Hence  the  Bay  of 
Nativity  is  not  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria  itself,  but  near  it,  say  about  thirty  leagues  from 
it  and  along  the  west  coast.  Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  this  country,  he  certainly 
should  be  admitted  as  a  credible  witness,  for  the  character  of  the  people  within  such 
a  short  distance  would  not  be  materially  different. 

^  Ferdinand  says  that,  besides  the  beverage,  which  was  white  like  milk,  there 
was  another  inclined  to  be  black,  tasting  like  green  wine  from  grapes  badly  ripened. 
As  he  had  the  Journal  before  him,  it  may  well  be  that  his  interpretation  of  the  wine 
being  green  in  condition  rather  than  green  in  colour,  is  more  correct. 

3  Las  Casas  says  in  this  suppressed  passage  that  "most  or  all  of  it  is  made  from 
maize  but  as  the  maize  itself  is  white  or  violet  and  reddish,  it  causes  the  wine  to  be 
of  different  colours.  I  do  not  know  of  what  the  green  wine  is  made."  Thus  Las 
Casas  evidently  thought  the  wine  was  green  in  colour. 

4  In  this  omitted  passage  Las  Casas  says:  "It  is  certain  that  they  hold  this 
[brass]  in  high  estimation  and  they  gave  in  this  Espaiiola  for  a.  little  brass  as  much 
gold  as  any  one  would  ask  and  I  believe  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  always  thus  in 
all  these  Indies.  They  called  it  turey  as  if  it  came  from  heaven  because  they  called 
heaven  hiireyos.  They  find  in  it  I  do  not  know  what  odour  but  which  is  agreeable 
to  them." 

5  Ferdinand,  in  describing  these  people,  says  that  the  only  useful  thing  among 
them  was  a  small  mirror  of  gold  worn  about  the  neck. 
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says  that  they  cannot  communicate  with  the  latter,  because  from  where  he 
now  is  to  Guinea  the  distance  is  more  than  800  leagues:  below  he  says  that 
these  handkerchiefs  resemble  'almayzars.'  He  desired,  he  says,  to  take 
a  half  dozen  Indians,  in  order  to  carry  them  with  him,  and  says  that  he 
could  not  take  them  because  they  all  went  away  from  the  ships  before 
nightfall. 

"  But  Wednesday,  August  8,  a  canoe  came  with  12  men  to  the  caravel 
and  they  took  them  all,  and  brought  them  to  the  ship  of  the  Admiral,  and 
from  them  he  chose  six  and  sent  the  others  to  land  '  ...  he  made 
sail  then  towards  a  point  which  he  calls  '  de  I'Aguja,'  =  he  does  not  say  when 
he  gave  it  this  name,  and  from  there  he  says  that  he  discovered  the  most 
beautiful  lands  that  have  been  seen  and  the  most  populated,  and  arriving 
at  one  place  which  for  its  beauty  he  called  '  Jardines'  where  there  were  an 
infinite  number  of  houses  and  people,  and  those  whom  he  had  taken  told  him 
there  were  people  who  were  clothed,  for  which  reason  he  decided  to  anchor, 
and  infinite  canoes  came  to  the  ships.  These  are  his  words.  Each  one,  he 
says,  wore  his  cloth  so  woven  in  colours,  that  it  appeared  an  'almayzar,' 
with  one  tied  on  the  head  and  the  other  covering  the  rest,  as  has  been  already 
explained.  Of  these  people  who  now  came  to  the  ships,  some  he  says  wore 
eyes  of  gold  on  the  breast,  and  one  of  the  Indians  he  had  taken  told  him 
there  was  much  gold  there,  and  that  they  made  large  mirrors  of  it,  and 
they  showed  how  they  gathered  it  he  says  that,  as  he  was  going 

hastily  along  there,  because  he  was  losing  the  supplies  which  it  had  cost 
him  so  much  labour  to  obtain,  and  this  island  Espaiiola  is  more  than  300 
leagues  from  there,  he  did  not  tarry,  which  he  would  have  wished  very 
much  in  order  to  discover  much  more  land,  and  says  that  it  is  all  full  of 

'  This  omitted  passage  reveals  to  us  the  character  of  the  Bishop  of  Chiapas  and 
his  inherent  hatred  of  slavery.     He  says: 

"From  this  it  appears  that  the  Admiral  did  it  [took  the  natives  away]  without 
scruple  as  he  did  many  other  times  in  the  first  navigation,  it  not  appearmg  to  him 
that  it  was  an  injustice  and  an  offence  against  God  and  his  neighbor  to  take  free  men 
against  their  will,  separating  fathers  from  their  sons  and  wives  from  their  husbands 
and  who,  according  to  natural  law  were  married,  and  these  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out sin  and  perhaps  a  mortal  sin  and  the  Admiral  was  the  responsible  cause — and 
there  was  the  further  circumstance  that  these  people  came  to  the  ships  under  tacit 
security  and  promised  confidence  which  should  have  been  observed  toward  them; 
and  this  is  a  scandal  not  only  to  the  Christians  there,  but  to  those  in  all  the  earth 
and  to  whomever  should  hear  of  this." 

Thus  spake  this  anti-slavery  Boanerges.  Of  course,  he  is  looking  backward,  as  he 
writes  this,  over  years  full  of  abuse  and  cruelty  to  the  Indians,  and  this  colours  his 
picture  and  roughens  his  voice  as  he  criticises  the  Admiral,  to  whom  he  traces  the 
beginning  of  this  dreadful  enslaving  of  a  free  and  independent  people.  The  good 
Bishop  does  not  make  allowance  for  the  necessity  of  teaching  these  people  the  lan- 
guage and  the  customs  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  end  that  they  might  assist  in  a  colonisa- 
tion which  had  been  determined  upon,  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  New  World  of 
a  change  which  was  inevitable.  Columbus  could  not  tarry  in  that  country  of  Paria, 
he  coiild  not  leave  there  a  colony  with  teachers  and  missionaries;  therefore  to  carry 
out  his  future  plans  he  had  to  take  away  certain  of  the  natives.  If  slavery  had  been 
his  object  he  would  have  taken  all,  and  not  have  been  contented  with  six. 

'  Navarrete  says  that  this  point  is  to-day  called  Alcatrazes;  its  latitude  is  10°  27' 
and  its  longitude  is  56°  13'- 

Ferdinand  is  silent  about  these  places  along  the  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
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very  beautiful  islands,  much  populated,  and  very  high  lands  and  valleys 
and  plains,  and  all  are  very  large:  the  people  are  much  more  politic  than 
those  of  Espahola  and  war-Uke,  and  there  are  handsome  houses '  .  .  . 
arriving  at  the  point  of  Aguja  he  says  that  he  saw  another  island  to  the 
south  15  leagues  which  extended  to  the  south-west  north-west,  very  large, 
and  very  high  land,  and  he  called  it  'Sabeta,'  and  in  the  afternoon  he  saw 
another  to  the  west,  very  high  land  ^  .     he  anchored  at  the  place 

he  had  named  the  '  Jardines,'  and  then  there  came  an  infinite  number  of 
canoes,  large  and  small,  full  of  people,  according  to  what  he  says.  After- 
wards in  the  afternoon  there  came  more  from  all  the  territory,  many  of 
whom  wore  at  the  neck  pieces  of  gold  of  the  size  of  horseshoes.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  a  great  deal  of  it :  but  they  gave  it  all  for  hawk's  bells  and  he 
did  not  take  it  ■'     .     .  yet  he  had  some  specimens  from  them  and  it 

was  of  very  poor  quality  and  appeared  gilded  anew.  They  said,  as  well  as 
he  could  understand  by  signs,  that  there  were  some  islands  there  where 
there  was  much  of  that  gold,  but  that  the  people  were  cannibals,  and  the 
Admiral  says  here  that  this  word  'Cannibal,'  every  one  there  held  as  a 
cause  for  enmity,  or  perhaps  they  said  so  because  they  did  not  wish  the 
Christians  to  go  yonder,  but  that  they  should  remain  there  all  their  life. 
The  Christians  saw  one  Indian  with  a' grain  of  gold  as  large  as  an  apple. 
Another  time  there  came  an  infinite  number  of  canoes  loaded  with  people, 
and  all  wore  gold  and  necklaces,  and  beads  of  infinite  kinds,  and  had  hand- 
kerchiefs tied  on  their  heads  as  they  had  hair  well  cut,  and  they  appeared 
very  well.  It  rained  a  great  deal,  and  for  this  reason  the  people  ceased  to 
go  and  come.  Some  women  came  who  wore  on  the  arms  strings  of  beads, 
and  mingled  with  them  were  pearls  or  'aljofars'  [mis-shapen  pearls],  very 
fine,  not  like  the  coloured  ones  which  were  found  on  the  islands  of  Babueca: 
they  traded  for  some  of  them,  and  he  says  that  he  would  send  them  to  their 
Highnesses  ■*  the  Admiral  asked  the  Indians  where  they  found 

them  or  fished  them,  and  they  showed  him  some  mother-of-pearl  where 
they  are  formed;    and  they  replied  to  him  by  very  clear  signs,  that  they 

'  Las  Casas  here  says  that  if  the  Admiral  had  at  that  time  seen  the  kingdom  of 
Xaragua  and  the  Court  of  its  King,  Behechio,  like  the  Adelantado,  his  brother,  he 
would  have  made  these  exceptions. 

^  Las  Casas  here  particularly  repeats  his  idea  that  what  Columbus  called  islands 
were  simply  different  portions  of  the  mainland. 

3  Here  Las  Casas  remarks:  "  And  this  is  strange  that  a  man  as  provident  as  the 
Admiral  and  desiring  to  make  discoveries  should  not  have  seized  this  opportunity 
for  trading,  as  he  did  on  his  first  voyage.'' 

*  Las  Casas  here  remarks  that  he  himself  never  learned  of  these  pearls  which 
were  said  to  be  found  in  the  islands  of  Babueca,  which  are  near  the  Puerto  de  Plata  in 
this  Espaiiola;  these  islands  are  lower  in  the  water  than  any  others  and  are  a  men- 
ace to  navigation  and  are  called  Ahre  el  Ojo. 

Las  Casas  here  confounds  Babueca,  discovered  by  Columbus,  November  12, 
1492,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  with  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  Espanola,  known  as 
Puerto  de  Plato.  The  first  mention  of  pearls  in  the  New  World  is  in  the  Journal  of 
Columbus,  when  he  sailed  for  the  island  of  Cuba  on  the  report  of  the  Indians  as  to 
gold  and  pearls.  If  Babueca,  or  Babeque,  is  the  "place  of  pearls,"  Columbus  never 
found  it  on  either  the  shores  of  Cuba  or  those  of  Espanola. 
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grow  and  are  gathered  towards  the  west,  behind  that  island,  which  was  the 
Cape  of  Lapa,'  the  Point  of  Paria  and  tlie  terra  firma,  which  he  beheved  to 
be  an  island  ""  .  .  .  he  sent  the  boats  to  land  to  know  if  there  was  any 
new  thing  which  he  had  not  seen,  and  they  found  the  people  so  tractable, 
says  the  Admiral,  that,  'although  the  sailors  did  not  go  intending  to  land, 
there  came  two  principal  persons  with  all  the  village,  who  induced  them  to 
descend  and  who  took  them  to  a  large  house,  built  near  two  streams  and 
not  round  like  a  camp-tent,  in  the  manner  of  the  houses  of  the  islands, 
where  they  received  them  very  well  and  made  them  a  feast  and  gave  them 
a  collation,  bread  and  fruit  of  many  kinds:  and  the  drink  was  a  white 
beverage  which  had  a  great  value,  which  every  one  brought  there,  at  this 
time,  and  some  of  it  is  tinted  and  better  than  the  other,  as  the  wine  with 
us.  The  men  were  all  together  at  one  end  of  the  house  and  the  women  at 
the  other.  Having  taken  the  collation  at  the  house  of  the  older  man,  the 
younger  conducted  them  to  the  other  house,  where  they  went  through  the 
same  function.  It  appeared  that  one  must  be  the  cacique  and  lord,  and 
the  other  must  be  his  son.  Afterwards  the  sailors  returned  to  the  boats 
and  with  them  went  back  to  the  ships,  very  pleased  with  this  people. 
These  are  all  the  words  of  the  Admiral.  He  says  further:  '  They  are  of  very 
handsome  stature,  and  all  large,  "  a  la  mano,"  '  and  whiter  than  any  other  he 
had  seen  in  these  Indies,  and  that  yesterday  he  saw  many  as  white  as  we 
are,  and  with  better  hair  and  well  cut,  and  of  very  good  speech.  'No 
lands  in  the  world  can  be  more  green  and  beautiful  or  more  populated: 
moreover  the  temperature  since  I  have  been  in  this  island,'  says  he,  'is,  I 
say,  cool  enough  each  morning  for  a  loose  furred  gown,  although  it  is  so 
near  the  Equinoctial  line:  the  sea  is  yet  fresh.  They  called  the  island 
Paria,'  3     .     .     .     All  are  the  words  of  the  Admiral. 

"Friday,  August  lo,  he  ordered  sail  to  be  made  and  went  to  the  west  of 
that  which  he  thought  to  be  an  island,  and  travelled  five  leagues  and  an- 
chored. For  fear  of  not  finding  bottom,  he  went  to  search  for  an  opening 
[mouth]  by  which  to  get  out  of  that  gulf,  within  which  he  was  going,  en- 
circled by  terra  firma  and  islands,  although  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  terra 
firma,  and  he  says  it  is  certain  that  that  was  an  island,  because  the  Indians 
said  thus,  and  thus  it  appears  he  did  not  understand  them.  From  there  he 
saw  another  island  facing  the  south,  which  he  called  '  Ysabeta,'  ^  which 
extends  from  the  south-west  to  north-west,  afterwards  another  which  he 

'  In  the  copy  of  Las  Casas  and  in  the  printed  edition  this  is  called  Cabo  de  la 
Playa,  while  the  holograph  example  properly  calls  it  Cabo  de  Lapa.  The  reader  will 
recall  that  the  Admiral  gave  the  name  Punta  de  la  Playa  to  the  place  on  the  south 
side  of  Trinidad,  five  leagues  from  Galera,  at  which  they  landed  and  procured  water. 

^  Las  Casas  again  says,  "but  it  was  the  mainland." 

Las  Casas  further  says,  relative  to  finding  pearls  here:  "  And  they  told  the  truth, 
because  25  or  30  leagues  from  there  toward  the  west  is  the  island  of  Cubagua,  which 
will  be  spoken  of  presently,  where  they  gathered  them.'' 

This  is  the  island  between  Margarita  and  the  mainland. 

3  Las  Casas  again  says  here,  "but  this  was  the  mainland." 

4  The  holograph  example  has  this  name  spelled  as  given  above,  but  the  copy  has 
Ysabela,  and  the  printed  edition  Isabela. 
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called  'la  Tramontana,'  a  high  land  and  very  beautiful,  and  it  seemed 
that  it  ran  from  north  to  south.     It  appeared  very  large  '  .  The 

Indians  whom  he  had  taken  said, — accordingto  what  he  understood, — that 
the  people  there  were  cannibals  and  that  yonder  was  where  the  gold  was 
found  and  that  the  pearls  which  they  had  given  the  Admiral  they  had 
sought  and  found  on  the  northern  part  of  Paria  toward  the  west.  The 
water  of  that  sea  he  says  was  very  sweet  [fresh]  like  that  of  the  river  of 
Seville  and  in  the  same  manner  muddy.  He  would  have  wished  to  go  to 
those  islands  except  for  turning  backward  because  of  the  haste  he  felt  in 
order  not  to  lose  the  supplies  that  he  was  taking  for  the  Christians  of 
Espanola,  which  with  so  much  labour,  difficulty  and  fatigue  he  had  gath- 
ered for  them :  and  as  being  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  suffered 
much,  he  repeats  this  about  the  provisions  or  supplies  many  times.  He 
says  he  believes  that  in  those  islands  he  had  seen,  there  must  be  things  of 
value  because  they  are  all  large  and  high  lands  with  valleys  and  plains  and 
with  many  waters  and  very  well  cultivated  and  populated  and  the  people 
of  very  good  speech,  as  their  gestures  showed.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Admiral.  He  says  also  that  if  the  pearls  are  born  as  Pliny  says  from  the 
dew  which  falls  in  the  oysters  while  they  are  open,  there  is  good  reason  for 
having  them  there  because  much  dew  falls  in  that  place  and  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  oysters  and  very  large  ones  and  because  there  are  no 
tempests  there,  but  the  sea  is  always  calm,  a  sign  of  which  is  that  the  trees 
enter  into  the  sea,  which  shows  there  is  never  a  storm  there,  and  each 
branch  of  the  trees  which  enters  '^  .     was  full  of  an  infinite  number 

of  oysters  so  that  breaking  a  branch,  it  comes  out  full  of  oysters  attached 
to  it:  they  are  white  within,  and  their  flesh  also,  and  very  savoury,  not 
salt  but  fresh  and  they  require  some  salt,  and  he  says  that  they  do  not 
know  or  spring  from  mother-of-pearl.  Wherever  the  pearls  are  generated, 
he  says,  they  are  extremely  fine  and  they  pierce  them  as  in  Venice  3 

'  Las  Casas  again  interjects  here  his  oft-repeated  assurance,  "this  is  the  main- 
land." 

^  Las  Casas  says  in  this  suppressed  passage:  "And  there  are  also  roots  of  certain 
trees  in  the  sea,  which  according  to  the  language  of  this  Espaiiola  are  called  Mangels." 

This  is  the  mangrove,  Rhizophora  Mangle,  found  in  quantities  along  these  coasts 
and  to  which  the  oysters  cling.  It  affects  tidal  estuaries  and  salt  marshes.  The 
roots  descend  bow-like,  striking  into  new  lodgment  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  parent  stem.     These  roots  and  stems  shelter  bivalves  and  other  marine  animals. 

3  In  this  passage,  here  suppressed.  Las  Casas  gives  a  long  dissertation  on  the  en- 
gendering of  pearls,  declaring  in  the  first  place  that  the  oysters  referred  to  by  the 
Admiral  were  not  the  pearl-breeding  oyster,  but  were  of  another  kind,  since  those 
from  which  the  pearls  come,  from  a  natural  instinct  hide  themselves  below  the  water. 
He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  formation  of  pearls,  holding  with  Pliny  and  Solinus 
that  they  owe  their  engendering  to  the  lust  of  the  oyster,  and  its  reception  and  im- 
pregnation of  the  drop  of  dew  or  rain.  He  says  they  go  in  droves  like  the  bees,  having 
a  leader  or  king,  and  when  he  is  captured  the  rest  are  easily  taken.  When  there  is 
a  storm  with  thunder  and  lightning  the  oyster  casts  out  the  pearl  from  fear. 

Las  Casas  closes  his  dissertation  by  remarking  that: 

"The  pearls  which  the  Admiral  received  here  were  formed  in  the  Sea  of  a  little 
island  called  Cubagua  which  has  no  fresh  water  but  is  barren  and  dry;  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  island  there  is  not  more  than  two  leagues  of  habitable  land,  although  the 
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and  at  this  place  the  Admiral  mentions  many  points  of  land  and  islands 

and  the  names  he  had  given  them,  but  it  does  not  appear  when  ' 

he  gave  names  to  the   'punta  Seca,'  the  'ysla  Ysabeta,'  the   'ysla  Tra- 

montana,'  the  'punta  Liana,'   'punta  Sara,'  assuming  them  to  be  known, 

although  he  has  said  nothing  of  them  or  of  any  of  them.     He  says  that  all 

that  sea  is  fresh,  and  he  does  not  know  from  whence  it  proceeds,  because  it 

did  not  appear  to  have  the  flow  from  great  rivers,  and  that,  if  it  had  them, 

he  says  it  would  not  cease  to  be  a  marvel. = 

pearls  have  invited  more  than  50  inhabitants,  Spaniards,  who  while  they  were  there 
were  obliged  to  fetch  their  water  from  the  mainland,  seven  leagues  away.  This  little 
island  is  distant  from  where  the  Admiral  was  now  travelling  fifty  leagues  below  to 
the  west.  It  might  be  that  there  in  that  Gulf  of  the  Ballena  where  he  was,  or  in  the 
sea  near  Trinidad,  or  on  the  mainland  which  he  called  the  Island  of  Gracia,  there  were 
perhaps  some  pearls  but  it  appears  not,  since  the  Indians  indicated  that  they  gath- 
ered them  to  the  west;  I  was  in  the  said  tittle  island  and  saw  the  pearls  which  the 
oysters  had  underneath  the  flesh.  They  were  not  Uniones  but  Margaritas. 
The  oysters  are  the  same  size  as  those  of  Castile  and  the  flesh  is  the  same,  very  sav- 
oury.    I  ate  a  great  quantity  of  them." 

The  Island  of  Pearls  is  Cubagua,  between  Margarita  and  the  mainland,  and  we 
now  learn  that  Las  Casas  himself  had  been  there.  The  Uniones  he  speaks  of  were 
oysters  with  but  one  pearl,  while  those  with  more,  as  many  as  four  or  five  together, 
were  known  as  Margaritas. 

Both  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  mention  the  belief  that  drops  of  dew  or  of  rain  falling 
into  the  open  mouth  of  the  oyster  harden  into  pearls. 

Pearls  are  lustrous  concretions  in  the  shell  of  certain  moUusks,  caused  by  a  secre- 
tion process,  and  this  m  turn  is  induced  as  the  result  of  an  irritation  of  the  mantle  of 
the  moUusk  on  the  intrusion  into  the  shell  of  some  foreign  body.  This  tendency  of 
the  process  to  act  when  the  irritation  occurs  is  in  many  countries  artificially  invited, 
and  a  grain  of  hard  substance  and  sometimes  a  larger  object  is  inserted  in  the  shell, 
when  it  becomes  the  centre  of  this  action  and  is  encysted  by  a  capsule  which  thickens 
until  the  pearl  of  commerce  is  formed.  Even  the  devotees  of  some  religion  have  em- 
ployed this  process  by  introducing  a  religious  symbol  or  image  which,  when  it  is 
coated  as  with  mother-of-pearl  and  united  to  the  shell  as  if  by  nature,  is  presented  to 
the  unbeliever  as  an  evidence  of  the  existence,  power,  and  dreadfulness  of  their  fav- 
ourite god.  If  the  shell  be  bored,  the  secretion  begins  at  once  to  plaster  up  the  hole, 
a  feature  which  by  some  has  been  interpreted  as  indicating  intelligence,  but  which  is 
probably  due  only  to  the  irritation  producing  a  deposit  of  nacreous  lymph.  Linnaeus 
suggested  to  the  Swedish  Government  the  plan  of  boring  holes  in  the  shell  of  the  river 
mussel,  inserting  a  grain  of  sand,  and  leaving  the  natural  secretion  to  form  the  pearl. 

The  colour  and  lustre  of  pearls  depend  on  the  interior  of  the  shell  in  which  they 
are  formed.  In  the  West  Indies  sometimes  the  most  exquisite,  rose-coloured  pearls 
are  found,  the  shell  being  more  or  less  pink. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  Admiral  found  no  pearls  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
Those  who  brought  the  pearls  said  they  came  from  the  coast  on  the  continental  land 
to  the  west  of  the  Gulf,  and  thither  in  another  year  came  Nino  and  gathered  them 
freely.  The  honour  of  the  continental  discovery,  as  well  as  of  the  pearls  of  Paria, 
belongs  to  the  expedition  led  to  the  Gulf  and  along  the  coast  by  the  Admiral  on  this 
eventful  voyage. 

I  Las  Casas  says  in  this  suppressed  passage:  "  In  this  and  elsewhere  the  Admiral 
shows  himself  to  be  a  native  of  another  country  and  of  another  tongue,  because  he  does 
not  apprehend  all  the  signification  of  the  CastiHan  words  nor  the  manner  of  using  them. ' ' 

The  reader  has  already  suspected  that  the  Journal,  with  its  mixture  of  Castilian 
and  the  dialect  of  the  seaport  towns,  is  itself  responsible  for  many  of  the  doubtful 
and  mysterious  passages. 

'  Here  Las  Casas  says:    "  But  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  there  were  no  rivers, 
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"  Desiring  to  get  out  of  this  Gulf  of  Ballena,  where  he  was  encircled  by 
terra  firma  and  La  Trinidad,  as  already  said,  in  going  to  the  west  by  that 
coast  of  the  terra  firma,  which  he  called  'de  Gracia'  towards  the  point 
Seca,  although  he  does  not  say  where  it  was,  he  found  two  fathoms  of 
water,  no  more.  He  sent  the  small  caravel  to  see  if  there  was  an  outlet  to 
the  north,  because,  in  front  of  the  terra  firma  and  of  the  other  which  he 
called  'Ysabeta,'  to  the  west,  there  appeared  a  very  high  and  beautiful 
island.  The  caravel  returned,  and  said  that  they  found  a  great  gulf,  and 
in  it  four  great  openings  which  appeared  small  gulfs,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
one   a  river.     This   gulf  he   named  '  Golpho  de  las  Perlas '  '  .     .     it 

appears  that  this  was  the  inside  corner  of  all  this  great  gulf,  where  the 
Admiral  was  going  encircled  by  the  terra  firma  and  the  island  of  Trinidad : 
those  four  bays  or  openings,  the  Admiral  believed  were  four  islands,  and 
that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  sign  of  a  river,  which  would  make  all  that 
gulf,  of  40  leagues  of  sea,  all  fresh:  but  the  sailors  affirmed  that  those  open- 
ings were  mouths  of  rivers.^  .  .  .  The  Admiral  would  have  liked  very 
much  to  find  out  the  truth  of  this  secret,  which  was  the  cause  of  this  great 
gulf  being  40  leagues  in  length  by  26  in  width,  containing  fresh  water, 
which  was  a  thing,  he  says,  for  wonder  3  and  also  to  penetrate  the 

secrets  of  those  lands,  where  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  possible  that  there 
were  not  things  of  value,  or  that  they  were  not  in  the  Indies,  especially 
from  having  found  there  traces  of  gold  and  pearls  and  the  news  of  them, 
and  discovered  such  lands,  so  many  and  such  people  in  them:  from  which 
the  things  there  and  their  riches  might  easily  be  known:  but  because  the 
supplies  he  was  carrying  for  the  people  who  were  in  this  Espaiaola,  and 
which  he  carried  that  they  who  were  in  the  mines  gathering  gold  might 
have  food,  were  being  lost,  which  food  and  supplies  he  had  gathered  with 
great  difficulty  and  fatigue,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  detained,  and  he 
says  that,  if  he  had  the  hope  of  having  more  as  quickly,  he  would  postpone 
delivering  them,  in  order  to  discover  more  lands  and  see  the  secrets  of 
them:  and  finally  he  resolves  to  follow,  that  which  is  most  sure,  and  come 
to  this  island,  and  send  from  it  moneys  to  Castile  to  bring  supplies  and 
people  under  hire,  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  send  also  his  brother, 
the  Adelantado,  to  prosecute  his  discovery  and  find  great  things,  as  he 
hoped  they  would  be  found,  to  serve  our  Lord  and  the  Sovereigns 
and  he  says  thus :  '  Our  Lord  guides  me  by  His  pity  and  presents  me  things 
with  which  He  may  be  served,  and  your  Highnesses  may  have  great  pleas- 
ure, and  certainly  they  ought  to  have  pleasure,  because  here  they  have 
such  a  noble  thing  and  so  royal  for  great  Princes.  And  it  is  a  great 
since  the  river  Yuyapari  furnished  so  great  a  flow  of  fresh  water,  as  well  as  others 
which  come  from  near  there." 

Las  Casas  must  have  misapprehended  the  Admiral,  for  he  certainly  knew  that 
the  fresh  water  came  from  streams  and  that  the  streams  came  from  extensive  lands. 

'  Las  Casas  here  remarks,  "although  I  believe  there  are  none," — meaning  pearls. 

^  Here  Las  Casas  says:  "And  they  say  true,  at  least  in  regard  to  two  of  these 
openings,  because  by  one  comes  the  great  river  Yuyapari  and  by  the  other  comes 
another  great  river  which  to-day  is  called  the  river  of  Caniari." 

3  Las  Casas  says  here:  "and  he  was  certainly  right." 
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error  to  believe  any  one  who  speaks  evil  to  them  of  this  undertaking, 
but  to  abhor  them,  because  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  Prince  who  has 
had  so  much  grace  from  our  Lord,  and  so  much  victory  from  a  thing 
so  signal  and  of  so  much  honour  to  their  high  estate  and  realms,  and 
by  which  God  may  receive  endlessly  more  services  and  the  people  of 
Spain  more  "refreshment"  and  gains.  Because  it  has  been  seen  that 
there  are  infinite  things  of  value,  and  although  now,  this  that  I  say  may 
not  be  known,  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  accounted  of  great 
excellence,  and  to  the  great  reproach  of  those  persons  who  oppose  this 
project  to  your  Highnesses :  and  although  they  may  have  expended  some- 
thing in  this  matter,  it  has  been  in  a  cause  more  noble  and  of  greater  ac- 
count than  any  undertaking  of  any  other  Prince  until  now,  nor  was  it  proper 
to  withdraw  from  it  hastily,  but  to  proceed  and  give  me  aid  and  favour: 
because  the  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  spent  and  had  courage  to  spend  in 
Guinea,  for  four  or  five  years  money  and  people,  before  they  received  any 
benefit,  and  afterward  God  gave  them  advantages  and  gold.  For  cer- 
tainly, if  the  people  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  be  counted,  and  those  of 
them  who  died  in  this  undertaking  of  Guinea  be  enumerated,  it  would  be 
found  that  they  are  more  than  half  of  the  kingdom:  and  certainly,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  thing  to  have  in  Spain  a  revenue  which  would  come  from 
this  undertaking.  Your  Highnesses  would  leave  nothing  of  greater  mem- 
ory: and  they  may  examine,  and  discover  that  no  Prince  of  Castile  may  be 
found,  and  I  have  not  found  such  by  history  or  by  tradition, — who  has  ever 
gained  land  outside  of  Spain :  And  your  Highnesses  will  gain  these  lands, 
so  very  great,  which  are  another  world,'    and  where  Christianity  will 

I  The  reader  must  pause  here  and  consider  the  significance  of  these  few  words. 
They  constitute  the  second  greatest  utterance  of  Christopher  Columbus.  They  are 
not  the  words  of  Bartolom6  de  las  Casas,  but  the  very  words  of  the  great  Discov- 
erer. Las  Casas  himself,  after  repeating  them,  apparently  appreciating  their  im- 
portance, remarks:  "  Todas  estas  son  palabras  jormales  del  Almirante" :  "All  these 
are  the  identical  words  of  the  Admiral." 

These  are  the  pregnant  words: 

"y  vuestras  Altezas  ganaron  estas  tierras,  tantas,  que  son  Giro  mundo":  "And 
your  Highnesses  will  acquire  these  lands,  so  vast,  which  are  another  world." 

Christopher  Columbus  had  approached  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  on  his  first  voy- 
age, had  visited  many  islands  around  about,  and  was  now  but  a  few  degrees  from  the 
middle  line  of  the  earth.  He  had  seen  shore  after  shore  with  no  habitations  more 
permanent  than  the  hut  of  the  savage,  and  no  savage  but  who  was  naked  of  body 
and  rude  of  life.  Could  he  have  thought  these  lands  to  be  those  of  rich  Cathay, 
lands  known  to  the  Western  nations  of  Europe  for  ages,  lands  visited  by  Marco  Polo 
and  Sir  John  Mandeville,  lands  with  which  European  merchants  had  traded  over- 
land for  many  generations,  lands  occupied  by  civilised  and  rich  peoples,  lands  whose 
seas  were  filled  with  shipping,  whose  shores  were  lined  with  cities  and  active  com- 
mercial ports,  whose  cities  boasted  marble  palaces,  whose  palaces  had  their  walls 
covered  with  gold  and  silver?  Could  he  have  dreamed  he  was  among  a  people  the 
commonest  of  whom  affected  dresses  of  cloth  and  coloured  stuffs,  whose  Emperor 
gave  to  his  twelve  thousand  Barons  no  less  than  156,000  brilliant  changes  of  raiment 
each  year,  and  robes  each  of  which  was  garnished  with  glowing  gems?  Where  a 
mighty  King  has  powerful  Barons,  countless  satellites  of  lesser  degree  follow  the 
steps  of  their  lords.     Was  Columbus  in  such  a  land?     Could  he  have  expected  his 
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have  so  great  pleasure,  and  our  faith  in  time  so  great  an  increase.  All  this 
I  say  with  very  honest  intention,  and  because  I  desire  that  Your  Highnesses 
may  be  the  greatest  Lords  in  the  World,  I  say  Lords  of  it  all:  and  it  may 
all  be  with  great  service  and  contentment  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  because  at 
the  end  of  their  days  they  may  have  the  glory  of  Paradise,  and  not  for  that 
which  concerns  me  myself,  whose  hope  is  in  His  High  Majesty,  that  Your 
Highnesses  will  soon  see  the  truth  of  it,  and  this  is  my  ardent  desire.'  All 
these  are  the  genuine  words  of  the  Admiral.' 

"  So  that,  in  order  to  get  out  of  this  gulf,  within  which  he  was  surrounded 
by  land  on  all  parts,  with  the  intention  already  told  of  saving  the  supplies 
which  he  carried,  which  were  being  lost,  in  coming  to  this  island  of  Es- 
panola, — Saturday,  August  1 1,  at  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  he  raised  the 
anchors,  spread  the  sails,  and  navigated  toward  the  east,  which  is  towards 
the  place  where  the  sun  rises, ^     .     .  in  order  to  go  out  between  the 

Point  of  Paria  and  the  terra  firma,  which  he  called  the  'punta'  or  'Cabo 
de  Lapa,'  and  the  land  he  named  '  Ysla  de  Gracia,'  and  between  the  cape 
which  he  called  'Cabo  Boto'  of  the  island  of  Trinity. 

"He  arrived  at  a  very  good  harbour,  which  he  called  'puerto  de  Gatos,' 
which  is  connected  with  the  mouth  where  are  the  two  little  islands  of  the 
Caracol  and  Delfin,  between  the  capes  of  Lapa  and  Cape  Boto.  And  this 
occurred  Sunday,  August  12. 

"  He  anchored  near  the  said  harbour,  in  order  to  go  out  by  the  said  mouth 

Sovereigns  to  -occupy  such  a  world  without  a  struggle  to  which  the  war  with  the 
Moors  would  have  been  a  passing  tournament? 

Columbus  knew  he  was  in  a  new  world,  and  that  to  the  world  of  Europe  and  to 
the  world  of  Cathay  this  which  he  had  discovered,  this  which  he  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Spain,  was  indeed  an  otro  mundo,  a  mundus  novus. 

The  word  tantas,  as  descriptive  of  the  lands  discovered,  is  found  in  the  holograph 
example  of  Las  Casas,  but  is  omitted  in  the  printed  edition.  It  confirms  our  view 
that  Columbus  knew  he  was  in  a  vast  continental  region. 

That  he  believed  he  was  in  continental  regions  is  likewise  apparent  from  a  pas- 
sage which  Las  Casas  a  little  farther  down  quotes  from  his  Journal,  the  words  being 
those  of  the  Admiral: 

"  Yo  estoy  creido  que  esta  es  tierra  firme,  grandissima,  de  que  hasta  hoy  no  se  ha 
sabido" :  "  I  am  of  the  belief  that  this  is  continental  land,  most  vast,  and  which  has 
not  been  known  up  to  this  time." 

'  Here  Las  Casas  digresses  and  speaks  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Admiral  to 
please  the  Sovereigns,  which  efforts  the  Bishop  says  did  not  always  please  God,  and 
he  quotes  from  a  letter  of  the  Admiral,  in  which  he  says:  "  I  say  again  on  my  oath 
that  I  have  been  more  diligent  to  serve  Your  Highnesses  than  to  gain  Paradise." 

The  Bishop  here  refers  to  the  riches  of  the  New  World,  to  describe  which  he  says 
would  take  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  the  hand  of  Cicero.  The  Sovereigns 
should  be  grateful  to  God,  says  he,  for  distinguishing  them  as  the  discoverers  and 
promoters  of  all  these  great  things.  Columbus  is  criticised  for  keeping  before  the 
Sovereigns  the  idea  that  they  will  get  riches  in  return  for  their  expenditures,  instead 
of  directing  their  attention  to  devoting  their  means  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
He  says  it  is  true  what  Columbus  declared  as  to  the  gains  reaped  by  the  Portuguese; 
"but,"  says  the  righteous  Bishop,  "I  pray  God  that  I  may  have  no  part  in  such 
gains." 

'  Las  Casas,  in  this  suppressed  passage,  remarks:  "Because  he  was  in  the  corner 
of  the  Gulf  where  was  the  river  Yuyapari  as  I  have  said  above." 
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in  the  morning.  He  found  another  port  near  there,  to  examine  which  he 
sent  a  boat.  It  was  very  good.  They  found  certain  houses  of  fishermen, 
and  much  water  and  very  fresh.  He  named  it  'Puerto  de  las  Cabanas.'  ' 
They  found,  he  says,  myrabolans  on  the  land:  near  the  sea,  infinite  oysters 
attached  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  enter  into  the  sea,  the  mouths 
open  to  receive  the  dew  which  drops  from  the  leaves  and  which  engenders 
the  pearls,  as  Pliny  says  and  as  is  alleged  in  the  vocabulary  which  is  called 
CathoUcon. 

"  Monday,  August  13,  at  the  rising  of  the  moon,  he  weighed  anchor  from 
where  he  was,  and  came  towards  the  Cape  of  Lapa.'  In  order  to 

go  to  the  north  by  the  mouth  called  'del  Drago,'  for  the  following  cause 
and  danger  in  which  he  saw  himself  there:  the  Mouth  of  the  Dragon,  he 
says,  is  a  strait  which  is  between  the  Point  of  Lapa,  the  end  of  the  island  of 
Gracia  s  ...  he  says  it  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  between  the  two 
capes. 4  .  .  .  Arriving  at  the  said  mouth  at  the  hour  of  Tierce, s  he 
found  a  great  struggle  between  the  fresh  water  striving  to  go  out  to  the  sea 
and  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  striving  to  enter  into  the  Gulf,  and  it  was  so 
strong  and  fearful,  that  it  raised  a  great  crest,  like  a  very  high  hill,  and  with 
this,  both  waters  made  a  noise  and  thundering,  from  east  to  west,  very 
great  and  fearful,*  with  currents  of  water,  and  after  one  came  four  great 
waves  one  after  the  other,  which  made  contending  currents:  here  they 
thought  to  perish,  no  less  than  in  the  other  mouth  of  the  Sierpe  by  the 
Cape  of  Arenal  when  they  entered  into  the  Gulf.  This  danger  was  doubly 
more  than  the  other,  because  the  wind  with  which  they  hoped  to  get  out 
died  away,  and  they  wished  to  anchor,  because  there  was  no  remedy  other 
than  that,  although  it  was  not  without  danger  from  the  fierceness  of  the 
waters,  but  they  did  not  find  bottom,  because  the  sea  was  very  deep  there. 
They  feared  that  the  wind  having  calmed,  the  fresh  or  salt  water  might 
throw  them  on  the  rocks  with  their  currents,  when  there  would  be  no  help 
.     it  pleased  the  goodness  of  God  that  from  the  same  danger  safety 

'  Ferdinand,  in  his  Historie,  does  not  mention  these  places. 
'  Las  Casas  here  remarks,  "Which  is  Paria. " 

3  Las  Casas  here  explains:  "Which  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  land  of  Paria  and 
between  Cape  Boto  which  is  the  western  end  of  the  island  of  Trinidad." 

4  Las  Casas  says:  "This  must  be  after  having  passed  four  Httle  islands  which  he 
says  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  [although  now  we  do  not  really  see  more  than 
two],  by  which  he  could  not  go  out,  and  there  remained  of  the  strait  only  a  league 
and  a  half  in  the  passage.  From  the  Punta  de  la  Lapa  to  the  Cabo  de  Boto  it  is 
five  leagues." 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  names  of  these  four  little  islands:  they  are,  counting 
westward  from  Trinidad,  Monos,  Huevos,  Chacachacare  and  el  Pato. 
s  Tierce — nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
6  From  the  West  India  Pilot,  issued  by  the  Admiralty  Office  of  Great  Britain: 

"The  tides  are  very  strong  and  variable,  and  a  vessel  should  anchor  during  the 
night,  which  she  can  do  in  safety.  The  stream  runs  in  and  out  of  the  Boca  Grande 
at  any  rate  from  one  to  2I  knots.  Near  the  mainland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  wind  is  more  northerly  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day  and  it  draws  round 
gradually  with  the  sun;   the  land  wind  comes  off  soon  after  sunset." 

(This  refers  to  the  "  Grand  Boca.") 
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and  liberty  should  issue,  and  the  current  of  the  fresh  water  overcame  the 
current  of  the  salt  water  and  carried  the  ships  safely  out,  and  thus  they 
were  placed  in  security:  because  when  God  wills  that  one  or  many  shall  be 
held  in  life,  the  water  is  an  agent  of  safety  to  them.  Thus  they  went  out, 
Monday,  August  13,  from  the  said  dangerous  Gulf  and  Mouth  of  the  Dragon. 
He  says  that  there  are  48  leagues  from  the  first  land  of  la  Trinidad  to  the 
Gulf  which  the  sailors  discovered  whom  he  sent  in  the  caravel,  where  they 
saw  the  rivers  and  he  did  not  believe  them,  which  Gulf  he  called  'de  las 
Perlas,'  and  this  is  the  corner — inside  corner — of  all  the  large  Gulf,  which 
he  called  "de  la  Ballena,'  where  he  travelled  so  many  days  encircled  by 
land.'     .     .  Having  gone  out  of  the  Gulf  and  the  '  Boca  del  Drago  ' 

and  having  passed  his  danger,  he  decides  to  go  to  the  west  by  the  lower 
coast  of  the  terra  firma,  believing  yet  that  it  was  the  island  of  Gracia,  in 
order  to  get  abreast  on  the  right  of  the  said  Gulf  of  the  Pearls  north  and 
south,  and  to  go  around  it,  and  see  whence  comes  so  great  abundance  of 
water,  and  to  see  if  it  proceeded  from  rivers,  as  the  sailors  affirmed  and 
which  he  says  he  did  not  believe  because  he  had  not  heard  that  either  the 
Ganges,  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates  carried  so  much  fresh  water.  The 
reason  which  moved  him  was  because  he  did  not  see  lands  large  enough  to 
give  birth  to  such  great  rivers,  "unless  indeed,'  he  says,  'that  this  is  con- 
tinental land.'  These  are  his  words  "  .  so  that,  going  in  search 
of  that  Gulf  of  the  Pearls,  whence  the  said  rivers  proceed,  thinking  to  find 
it  surrounded  by  land,  considering  it  an  island  and  to  see  if  there  was  an 
entrance  there,  or  an  outlet  to  the  south,  and  if  he  did  not  find  it,  he  says  he 
would  affirm  then  that  it  was  a  river,  and  that  both  were  a  great  wonder, — 
he  went  down  the  coast  that  Monday  until  the  setting  of  the  sun.  He  saw 
that  the  coast  was  filled  with  good  harbours  and  a  very  high  land :  by  that 
lower  coast  he  saw  many  islands  toward  the  north  and  many  capes  on  the 
mainland,  to  all  of  which  he  gave  names:  to  one,  'Cabo  de  Conchas';  to 
another,  '  Cabo  Luengo ' ;  to  another,  '  Cabo  de  Sabor ' ;  to  another, 
'Cabo  Rico.'  A  high  and  very  beautiful  land.  He  says  that  on 
that  way  there  are  many  harbours  and  very  large  gulfs  which  must  be 
populated,  and  the  farther  he  went  to  the  west  he  saw  the  land  more  level 
and  more  beautiful.  On  going  out  of  the  mouth,  he  saw  an  island  to  the 
north,  which  might  be  26  leagues  from  the  north,  and  named  it  'la  isla  de 
la  Asuncion':  he  saw  another  island  and  named  it  'la  Concepcion,'  and 
three  other  small  islands  together  he  called  'los  Testigos's  .  an- 
other near  them  he  called  'el  Romero,'  and  three  other  little  small  islands 

'  Las  Casas  says:  "I  add  that  it  is  a  good  50  leagues,  as  will  appear  from  the 
chart  of  the  navigation." 

^  Las  Casas  here  remarks: 

"So  that  he  [the  Admiral]  was  already  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  land  of 
Gracia  which  he  believed  to  be  an  island  is  continental  land  and  the  sailors  had  told 
the  truth" :  (Here  Las  Casas  refers  to  the  report  of  the  sailors  when  they  came  back 
from  the  explorations  to  the  south  part  of  the  Gulf)  "from  which  land  there  came 
such  a  quantity  of  water  from  the  rivers,  Yuyapari  and  the  other  which  flows  out 
near  it,  which  we  now  call  Camari  and  others  which  must  empty  there." 

3  Las  Casas  says:  "They  are  called  this  to-day." 
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he  called  'las  Guardias.'  Afterwards  he  arrived  near  the  'isla  Mar- 
garita,' and  called  it  'Margarita,'  and  another  near  it  he  named  'el  Mar- 
tinet '  I  .  .  because  he  says  it  was  nine  leagues  from  the  island  of 
Martinet,  which  was  near,  he  says,  to  the  Margarita,  on  the  north.  .  .  . 
There  the  'eyes  of  the  Admiral  became  very  bad  from  not  sleeping.  Be- 
cause always,  as  he  was  in  so  many  dangers  sailing  among  islands,  it  was  his 
custom  to  himself  watch  on  deck,  and  whoever  takes  ships  with  cargo 
should  for  the  most  part  do  that  very  thing,  Hke  the  pilots,  and  he  says 
that  he  found  himself  more  fatigued  here  than  when  he  discovered  the 
other  continental  land,  which  is  the  island  of  Cuba  "  .  .  because  his 
eyes  were  covered  with  blood,  and  thus  his  labours  on  the  sea  were  incom- 
parable. For  this  reason  he  was  in  bed  this  night,  and  therefore  he  found 
himself  farther  out  in  the  sea  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  watched 
himself,  from  which  he  did  not  trust  himself  to  the  sailors,  nor  should  any 
one  who  is  a  diligent  and  perfect  pilot  trust  to  anybody,  because  dependent 
on  him  and  on  his  head  are  all  those  who  go  in  the  ship,  and  that  which 
is  most  necessary  and  proper  to  his  office  is  to  watch  and  not  sleep  all  the 
time  while  he  navigates. 

The  Admiral  appears  to  have  gone  down  the  coast  after  he  came  out  of 
the  Mouth  of  the  Dragon,  yesterday  Monday  and  to-day  Tuesday,  30  or 
40  leagues  at  least,  although  he  does  not  say  so,  as  he  complains  that  he 
did  not  write  all  that  he  had  to  write,  as  he  could  not  on  account  of  his  being 
so  ill  here.  And  as  he  saw  that  the  land  was  becoming  very  extended 
below  to  the  west,  and  appeared  more  level  and  more  beautiful,  and  the 
Gulf  of  the  Pearls  which  was  in  the  back  part  of  the  Gulf,  or  fresh-water  sea  s 
had  no  outlet,  which  he  hoped  to  see,  believing  that  this  land  was 
an  island,  he  now  became  conscious  that  so  great  a  terra  firma  was  not  an 
island,  but  continental  land,  and  as  in  speaking  with  the  Sovereigns,  he 

'  Las  Casas  remarks:  "Afterwards  he  arrived  near  the  island  of  Margarita,  and 
named  it  Margarita,  and  another  island  near  it  he  named  Martinet.  This  Margarita  is 
an  island  1 5  leagues  long,  and  5  or  6  wide,  and  is  very  green  and  beautiful  on  the  coast 
and  is  very  good  within,  for  which  reason  it  is  inhabited:  it  has  near  it  extending  length- 
wise east  and  west,  three  small  islands,  and  two  behind  them  extendingnorthandsouth. 
The  Admiral  did  not  see  more  than  the  three,  as  he  was  going  along  the  southern  part 
of  Margarita.  It  is  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  mainland,  and  this  makes  a.  small 
gulf  between  it  and  the  mainland,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf  are  two  small  islands, 
east  and  west,  beside  each  other:  the  one  is  called  Coche,  which  means  deer,  and  the 
other  Cubagua,  which  is  the  one  we  have  described  in  chapter  136  [Historia],  and 
said  that  there  are  an  infinite  quantity  of  pearls  gathered  there.  So  that  the  Admiral 
although  he  did  not  know  that  the  pearls  were  formed  in  this  gulf,  appears  to  have 
divined  that  fact  in  naming  it  Margarita:  he  was  very  near  it,  although  he  does  not 
express  it,  because  he  says  he  was  nine  leagues  from  the  island  of  Martinet,  which  he 
says  was  near  Margarita,  on  the  northern  part,  and  he  says  near  it,  because  as  he  was 
going  along  the  southern  part  of  Margarita,  it  appeared  to  be  near,  although  it  was 
eight  or  nine  leagues  away:  and  this  is  the  small  island  to  the  north,  near  Margarita 
which  is  now  called  Blanca,  and  is  distant  eight  or  nine  leagues  from  Margarita  as 
said. 

"  Las  Casas  says:  "Which  he  regarded  as  continental  land  even  until  now." 
3  Las  Casas  here  says:  "Whence  the  river  of  Yuyapari  flowed,  in  the  search  of 
which  he  was  going.  " 
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says  here:  '  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  great  continental  land,  which  until 
to-day  has  not  been  known.  And  reason  aids  me  greatly  because  of  this 
being  such  a  great  river  and  because  of  this  sea  which  is  fresh,  and  after- 
wards the  saying  of  Esdras  aids  me,  in  the  4th  book,  chapter  6th,  which 
says  that  the  six  parts  of  the  world  are  of  dry  land  and  the  one  of  water. 
Which  book  St.  Ambrosio  approves  in  his  Exameron  and  St.  Augustin  in 
that  passage  "Morietur  filius  meus  Christus,"  as  Francisco  de  Mayrones 
alleges.  And  further,  I  am  supported  by  the  sayings  of  many  Cannibal 
Indians,  whom  I  took  at  other  times,  who  said  that  to  the  south  of  them 
was  continental  land,  and  then  I  was  on  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  and  also 
I  heard  it  from  others  of  the  island  of  Sancta  Cruz  and  of  Sant  Juan,  and 
they  said  that  in  it  there  was  much  gold,  and,  as  your  Highnesses  know, 
a  very  short  time  ago,  there  was  no  other  land  known  than  that  which 
Ptolemy  wrote  of,  and  there  was  not  in  my  time  any  one  who  would  believe 
that  one  could  navigate  from  Spain  to  the  Indies:  about  which  matter  I 
was  seven  years  in  your  Court,  and  there  were  few  who  understood  it:  and 
finally  the  very  great  courage  of  your  Highnesses  caused  it  to  be  tried, 
against  the  opinion  of  those  who  contradicted  it.  And  now  the  truth  ap- 
pears, and  it  will  appear  before  long,  much  greater:  and  if  this  is  the  con- 
tinental land,  it  is  a  thing  of  wonder,  and  it  will  be  so  among  all  the  learned, 
since  so  great  a  river  flows  out  that  it  makes  a  fresh-water  sea  of  48  leagues.' 
These  are  his  words.' 

"  Travelling  as  fast  as  possible,  he  wished  to  come  to  this  Espanola,  for 
some  reasons  which  impelled  him  greatly:  one,  because  he  was  travelling 
with  great  anxiety  and  affliction,  as  he  had  not  had  news  of  the  condition 
of  this  island  for  so  many  days  = :  .      .     the  other  in  order  to  despatch 

'  Here  is  omitted  matter  making  some  forty  pages  of  the  printed  edition  of  Las 
Casas,  and  which,  while  interesting,  is  not  from  the  Journal  of  the  Admiral.  Las 
Casas  proceeds  to  speak  of  Americus  Vespucius  and  to  deprecate  the  naming  of  the 
New  World  after  him.  The  reader  must  remember  that  Las  Casas  is  now  speaking 
of  the  claim  that  Vespucius  discovered  Paria,  and  that  land  of  which  Columbus  took 
possession  on  August  5,  1498.  It  seems  strange  that  the  good  Bishop  did  not  know 
that  it  was  not  Paria  (as  given  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Cosmographice  Introductio) 
but  Lariab,  on  the  northern  continental  land,  that  Vespucius  discovered  and  that  in 
the  previous  year.  Las  Casas  says  that  after  the  third  voyage  the  Admiral  sent  to 
the  Sovereigns  a  map  of  the  land  he  had  discovered,  and  when  Alonzo  de  Hojeda  saw 
this  map  and  read  the  relation  made  to  the  Sovereigns  by  the  Admiral,  he  started  on 
an  expedition  to  this  region,  and  with  him  went  Americus  Vespucius,  thus  confirming 
the  genuineness  of  the  latter's  Second  Voyage.  Las  Casas  regards  Vespucius  as  a 
merchant  sharing  in  the  profits,  but  admits  that  he  may  have  been  also  a  pilot.  The 
good  Bishop  doubtless  is  trying  to  be  just,  but  it  is  plain  from  what  he  says  that  he 
has  before  him  the  Latin  edition  of  the  Introductio  Cosfnographi(B,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
if  reading  there  the  claim  of  Vespucius  to  the  discovery  of  Paria,  he  should  be  moved 
by  indignation.  In  reality  no  such  claim  was  made.  (See  the  author's  Continent  of 
America.) 

Las  Casas  then  speaks  of  the  Admiral  and  his  conception  of  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise, and  while  he  again  takes  an  opportunity  to  declare  that  he  was  not  perfect  in 
his  use  of  the  Castilian  tongue,  he  credits  him  with  great  familiarity  with  the  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  who  have  written  on  the  Earthly  Paradise. 

"  Las  Casas  here  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Admiral  had  a  premonition  that  all 
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immediately  the  Adelantado  his  brother,  with  three  ships,  to  continue  his 
discovery  of  the  continental  land  '  which  he  had  already  begun  to  ex- 
plore: .  .  .  the  third  cause  which  hastened  him  in  coming  to  this 
island,  was  from  seeing  that  the  supplies  were  spoiling  and  being  lost,  of 
which  he  had  such  great  need  for  the  rehef  of  those  who  were  here,  which 
made  him  weep  again,  considering  that  he  had  obtained  them  with  great 
difficulties  and  fatigues,  and  he  says  that,  if  they  are  lost,  he  has  no  hope 
of  getting  others,  from  the  great  opposition  he  always  encountered  from 
those  who  counselled  the  Sovereigns,  'who,'  he  says  here,  'are  not 
friends  nor  desire  the  honour  of  the  high  condition  of  their  Highnesses,  the 
persons  who  have  spoken  evil  to  them  of  such  a  noble  undertaking.  Nor 
was  the  cost  so  great  that  it  should  not  be  expended,  although  benefits 
might  not  be  had  quickly  to  recompense  it,  since  the  service  was  very 
great  which  was  rendered  our  Lord  in  spreading  His  Holy  name  through 
unknown  lands.  And  besides  this,  it  would  be  a  much  greater  memorial 
than  any  Prince  had  left,  spiritual  and  temporal.'  And  the  Admiral  says 
further,  'And  for  this  the  revenue  of  a  good  Bishopric  or  Archbishopric 
would  be  well  secured,  and  I  say,'  says  he,  'as  good  as  the  best  in  Spain, 
since  there  are  here  so  many  resources  and  as  yet  no  priesthood.  They  may 
have  heard  that  here  there  are  infinite  peoples,  which  may  have  determined 
the  sending  here  of  learned  and  intelligent  persons  and  friends  of  Christ  to 
try  and  make  them  Christians  and  commence  the  work :  the  establishment 
of  which  Bishopric  I  am  very  sure  will  be  made,  please  our  Lord,  and  the 
revenues  will  soon  come  from  here  and  be  carried  there.'  These  are  his 
words.  .  .  .  The  fourth  cause  for  coming  to  this  island  and  not  stop- 
ping to  discover  more,  which  he  would  have  very  much  wished,  as  he  says, 
was  because  the  seamen  did  not  come  prepared  to  make  discoveries,  since 
he  says  that  he  did  not  dare  to  say  in  Castile  that  he  came  with  intention 
to  make  discoveries,  because  they  would  have  placed  some  impediments  in 
his  way,  or  would  have  demanded  more  money  of  him  than  he  had,  and  he 
says  that  the  people  were  becoming  very  tired.  The  fifth  cause,  was  be- 
cause the  ships  he  had  were  large  for  making  discoveries,  as  the  one  was 
of  more  than  loo  tons  and  the  other  more  than  70,  and  only  smaller  ones 
are  needed  to  make  discoveries :  and  because  of  the  ship  which  he  took  on 
his  first  voyage  being  large,  he  lost  it  in  the  harbour  of  Navidad,  kingdom 
of  the  King  Guacanagari.  .  .  .  Also  the  sixth  reason  which  very  much 
constrained  him  to  leave  the  discoveries  and  come  to  this  island,  was  be- 
cause of  having  his  eyes  almost  lost  from  not  sleeping,  from  the  long  and 
continued  watches  or  vigils  he  had  had:    and  in  this  place  he  says  thus: 

was  not  right  at  Espaiiola,  and  that  he  may  have  had  a  vision  of  the  condition  of 
the  island  under  the  rebellious  conduct  of  Francisco  Roldan. 

I  Las  Casas  says  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rebelhon  of  this  Roldan,  either 
Columbus  or  his  brother  would  have  prosecuted  the  discoveries  already  made  and 
have  continued  the  continental  exploration  even  to  New  Spain,  the  land  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mar  del  Sur.  Evidently  the  good  Bishop  was  not  thinking  of 
the  prosecution  of  discoveries  to  the  east  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  introduction  of  prob- 
lems which  have  greatly  perplexed  our  own  time. 
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'May  it  please  our  Lord  to  free  me  from  this  malady,'  he  says.  'He  well 
knows  that  I  did  not  suffer  these  fatigues  in  order  to  find  treasures  for  my- 
self, since  surely  I  recognise  that  all  is  vanity  which  is  done  in  this  age, 
save  that  which  is  for  the  honour  and  service  of  God,  which  is  not  to  amass 
pomps  or  riches,  nor  the  many  other  things  we  use  in  this  world,  in  which 
we  are  more  inclined  than  to  the  things  which  can  save  us.'  These  are  his 
words. 

"  Having  determined,  then,  to  come  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  this  island, 
Wednesday,  August  15,  which  was  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady, 
after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  he  ordered  the  anchors  weighed  from  where  he 
was  anchored,  which  must  have  been  within  the  small  gulf  which  the  Mar- 
garita and  the  other  little  islands  make  with  the  continental  land 
and  sailed  on  the  way  to  this  island:  and,  pursuing  his  way,  he  saw  very 
clearly  the  Margarita  and  the  Uttle  islands  which  were  there,  and  also,  the 
farther  away  he  went,  he  discovered  more  high  land  of  the  continent. 
And  he  went  that  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset  63  leagues,  because  of  the 
great  currents  which  supplemented  the  wind.' 

"  The  next  day,  Thursday,  August  16,  he  navigated  to  the  north-west, 
quarter  of  the  north,  26  leagues,  with  the  sea  calm,  'gracias  a  Dios'  as  he 
always  said.  He  tells  here  a  wonderful  thing,  that  when  he  left  the  Ca- 
narias  for  this  Espanola,  having  gone  300  leagues  to  the  west,  then  the 
needles  declined  to  the  north-west  one  quarter,  and  the  North  Star  did  not 
rise  but  5  degrees,  and  now  in  this  voyage  it  has  not  declined  to  the  north- 
west until  last  night,  when  it  declined  more  than  a  quarter  and  a  half,  and 
some  needles  declined  '  medio  viento '  which  are  two  quarters :  and  this 
happened  suddenly  last  night.  And  he  says  each  night  he  was  marvelling 
at  such  a  change  in  the  heavens,  and  of  the  temperature  there,  so  near  the 
Equinoctial  line  which  he  experienced  in  all  this  voyage,  after  having  found 
land:  especially  the  sun  being  in  Leo,  where,  as  has  been  told,  in  the  morn- 
ings a  loose  gown  was  worn,  and  where  the  people  of  that  place — Gracia — 
were  actually  whiter  than  the  people  who  have  been  seen  in  the  Indies.  He 
also  found  in  the  place  where  he  now  came  that  the  North  Star  was  in  14 
degrees  when  the  Guardians  had  passed  from  the  head  after  two  hours  and 
a  half.  Here  he  again  exhorted  the  Sovereigns  to  esteem  this  affair  highly, 
since  he  had  shown  them  that  there  was  in  this  land  gold,  and  he  had  seen 
in  it  minerals  without  number,  which  will  have  to  be  extracted  with  in- 
telligence, industry  and  labour,  since  even  the  iron,  as  much  as  there  is, 
cannot  be  taken  out  without  these  sacrifices:  and  he  has  taken  them  a 
nugget  of  20  ounces  and  many  others,  and  where  this  is,  it  must  be  believed 
there  is  plenty,  and  he  took  their  Highnesses  a  lump  of  copper  originally 
of  six  'arrobas,'  lapis-lazuli,  gum-lac,  amber,  cotton,  pepper,  cinnamon,  a 
great  quantity  of  Brazil-wood,  aromatic  gum,  white  and  yellow  sandal- 
wood, flax,  aloes,  ginger,  incense,  myrabolans  of  all  kinds,  very  fine  pearls 
and  pearls  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  Marco  Polo  says  are  worth  more  than 

'  Las  Casas  now  gives  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  the  latter  part  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  Francisco  Roldan,  saying  that  it  is  proper  at  this  point  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  three  ships  sent  by  the  Admiral  from  the  Canaries  at  the  beginning  of  his  voyage. 
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the  white  ones.'     .     .  'There   are  infinite  kinds  of  spices  which  have 

been  seen  of  which  I  do  not  care  to  speak  for  fear  of  proUxity.'  All  these 
are  his  words. ^ 

"  Friday,  August  17,  he  went  37  leagues,  the  sea  being  smooth,  'to  God 
our  Lord,'  he  says,  'may  infinite  thanks  be  given.'  He  says  that  not 
finding  islands  now,  assures  him  that  that  land  from  whence  he  came  is  a 
great  continental  land,  or  where  the  Earthly  Paradise  is,  'because  all  say 
that  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  east,  and  this  is  the  Earthly  Paradise,'  says  he. 

"  Saturday,  between  day  and  night,  he  went  39  leagues. 

"  Sunday,  August  19,  he  went  in  the  day  and  the  night  ^^  leagues,  and 
reached  land:  and  this  was  a  very  small  island  which  he  called  'Madama 
Beata  '  3     .  there   is    next  to  it  another  smaller  one  which  has  a 

hillock  Hke  a  small  saw,  which  from  a  distance  looks  like  a  sail,  and  he 
named  it  'Alto  Velo.'  He  beHeved  that  the  Beata  was  a  small  island 
which  he  called  'Sancta  Catherina'  when  he  came  by  this  southern  coast, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  distant  from  this  port  of 
Sancto  Domingo  25  leagues,  and  is  next  to  this  island.  It  weighed  upon 
him  to  have  fallen  off  in  his  course  so  much,  and  he  says  it  should  not  be 
counted  strange,  since  during  the  nights  he  was  from  caution  beating  about 
to  windward,  for  fear  of  running  against  some  islands  or  shoals;  there  was 
therefore  reason  for  this  error,  and  thus  in  not  following  a  straight  course, 
the  currents,  which  are  very  strong  here,  and  which  flow  down  towards 
terra  firma  and  the  west,  must  have  carried  the  ships,  without  realising  it, 
so  low."* 

"  Therefore  he  anchored  now  between  the  Beata  and  this  island,  between 
which  there  are  two  leagues  of  sea,  Monday,  August  20.  He  then  sent  the 
boats  to  land  to  call  Indians,  as  there  were  villages  there,  in  order  to  write 
of  his  arrival  to  the  Adelantado:  having  come  at  midday,  he  despatched 
them.  Twice  there  came  to  the  ship  six  Indians,  and  one  of  them  carried  a 
crossbow  with  its  cord,  and  other  things  which  caused  him  no  small  sur- 
prise, and  he  said,  'May  it  please  God  that  no  one  is  dead.'  And  because 
from  Sancto  Domingo  the  three  ships  must  have  been  seen  to  pass  down- 
ward, and  concluding  that  it  certainly  was  the  Admiral  as  he  was  expecting 
him  each  day,  the  Adelantado  started  then  in  a  caravel  and  overtook  the 
Admiral  here.  They  both  were  very  much  pleased  to  see  each  other. 
Having  asked  him  about  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  Adelantado 
recounted  to  him  how  Francisco  Roldan  had  arisen  with  80  men,  with  all 

'  Here  the  Bishop  remarks  that  this  may  well  be  true  in  regard  to  the  darker  or 
reddish  pearls,  since  the  Portuguese  obtain  such  good  prices  for  those  they  find. 

^  Las  Casas  here  discourses  on  the  different  spices  and  the  various  commodities 
of  the  islands. 

3  Las  Casas  says:  "This  is  a  small  island  of  a  matter  of  a  league  and  a  half  close 
by  this  island  of  Espaiiola,  and  distant  from  this  port  of  Sancto  Domingo  about 
50  leagues  and  distant'is  leagues  from  the  port  of  Yaquino,  which  is  more  to  the 
west." 

4  Las  Casas  makes  the  astonishing  statement  that  the  contrary  currents  are  so 
great  here  as  to  prevent  ships,  finding  themselves  in  that  place,  from  reaching  San 
Domingo  for  as  long  a  period  as  eight  months. 
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the  rest  of  the  occurrences  which  had  passed  in  this  island,  since  he  left 
it.' 

"  He  left  there,  Wednesday,  August  22,  and  finally  with  some  difficulty 
because  of  the  many  currents  and  the  north-east  breezes  which  are  con- 
tinuous and  contrary  there  he  arrived  at  this  port  of  Sancto  Domingo, 
Friday,  the  last  day  of  August  of  the  said  year  1498.^  .     ." 

'  The  Bishop  here  remarks  that  there  is  little  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  Admiral  when  he  heard  the  news  respecting  the  Roldan  rebellion. 

"■  Las  Casas  adds:     ".  having  departed  from  Isabella  for  Castile  Thurs- 

day, March  10,  1496,  so  that  from  then  to  this  day  of  his  return  was  a  period  of  ab- 
sence covering  two  years  and  a  half  less  nine  days."  Of  course,  the  Bishop  is  allud- 
ing to  the  departure  of  the  Admiral  from  Isabella  Vecchia  and  his  return  to  Spain  from 
his  second  voyage. 


CHAPTER  LXXXXII 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE 

When  Columbus  was  on  his  way  home  from  his  first  voyage, 
having  a  week  before  passed  through  the  fearful  storm  of  Thurs- 
day, February  14,  1493,  he  entered  in  his  Journal  the  reflection 
that  he  was  returning  from  a  land  of  delight,  where  the  climate 
was  gentle,  the  sea  calm,  the  skies  unclouded,  and  where  all 
nature  was  serene  and  happy,  only  a  few  days  after  to  experi- 
ence the  dangers  of  a  tempestuous  and  familiar  ocean.  And 
then  he  recalls: 

"The  theologians  and  the  philosophers  have  said  with  so  much  truth, 
that  the  Earthly  Paradise  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  East,  because 
it  is  a  country  very  temperate;  -and  moreover  he  says  the  lands  which  he 
had  just  discovered  are  those  at  the  extremity  of  the  East." 

No  navigator  ever  possessed  the  imagination  which  wan- 
dered through  the  chambers  of  the  Admiral's  brain.  He  was 
ever  seeing  visions  and  listening  to  celestial  voices.  This  ex- 
perience has  been  in  all  times  the  possession  of  him  who  be- 
lieved he  had  a  mission  committed  to  his  care  by  the  Gods  above. 
Divine  missions  are  confided  to  divine  messengers.  They  are 
not  given  to  mean  men.  Columbus  saw  himself  set  aside  from 
the  beginning  of  time  as  the  agent  through  whom  the  whole 
world  should  become  known,  the  Christian  religion  be  every- 
where promulgated  and  triumphant,  the  Moslem  be  driven 
from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  even  Paradise  be  regained.  He 
had  read  in  the  Book  of  Genesis: 

"  Plantauerat  '  autem  dns  deus  paradisum  voluptatis  a  principio:  in 
quo  pofuit  homing   quern  formauerat.  .     .     Et   fluuius  egrediebatur 

'  Genesis,  cap.  ii. 
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de  loco  voluptatis  ab  irrigandum  paradifum :  qui  inde  diuiditur  in  quatuor 
capita.  Nome  vni  phison.  Ipfe  est  qui  circuit  omnem  terrain  euilath. 
Vbi  nafcitur  aurum:  Z  ^"-^  terre  illius  optimum  est.  Ibicj  inuenitur 
bedellium:  Z  lapis  onichinus.  Et  nomen  fluuii  fecundi  gyon.  Ipfe  e  qui 
circuit  omne  terram  ethiopie.  Nomen  vero  tercii  tigris.  Ipfe  vadit  contra 
allirios.  Fluminis  autem  quartus  ipfe  eft  eufrates.  Tulit  ergo  diis  deus 
hominem:    z  pofuit  eum  in  paradifum  voluptatis  vt  operaretur." 

"  But  the  Lord  God  in  the  beginning  had  planted  a  Paradise  of  Delight : 
in  which  he  placed  the  man  whom  he  had  fashioned.  .  .  .  And  a  river 
came  out  from  the  Place  of  Delight  to  water  Paradise :  which  from  thence 
is  divided  into  four  heads.  The  name  of  the  one  is  Phison.  It  is  that  one 
which  encompasses  all  the  land  of  Hevilath:  whence  gold  is  produced: 
and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  the  best.  And  there  is  found  bdellium:  and 
the  onyx-stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gyon.  It  is  that 
one  which  encompasses  all  the  land  of  Ethiopia.  Verily  the  name  of  the 
third  is  Tigris.  It  is  the  one  which  rushes  toward  the  Assyrians.  But 
the  fourth  river  is  the  Euphrates  itself.  So  the  Lord  God  bore  [carried] 
man :  and  He  placed  him  in  the  Paradise  of  Delight  that  it  might  be  tilled." 

If  Columbus  read  the  Bible  at  all,  he  read  it  as  given  here.' 
He  says: 

"  I  do  not  find  and  I  have  never  found  in  any  writings  of  the  Latins  or 
the  Greeks  anything  which  indicates  with  certainty  the  situation  in  the 
world  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  and  I  have  never  found  in  any  map  of  the 
world  any  reliable  arguments." 

Columbus  probably  never  saw  a  copy  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
Pentateuch.  He  probably  never  saw  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Septuagint  version  in  Greek.  Therefore  there  were  only  legend 
and  the  opinion  of  certain  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  warrant  the 
placing  of  Paradise  in  the  east, — that  is  to  say,  the  extremity  of 

I  The  version  of  the  Bible  in  use  in  the  time  of  Columbus  was  that  of  Saint  Jerome, 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  and  not  from  the  Septuagint  Greek  ver- 
sion. Not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been 
printed  at  the  time  Columbus  was  thinking  about  Paradise  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
mostly  in  the  Latin  and  German  tongues.  The  Hebrew  Sacred  Writings  had  been 
printed  in  parts  as  early  as  1487:  the  Pentateuch  in  1482,  the  Former  Prophets  in 
1485,  the  Later  Prophets  in  i486,  and  the  Hagiographa  in  1487.  There  is  said  to 
have  been  printed  in  Spanish  a  copy  of  the  Bible  at  Valencia  in  1477,  the  same  year 
that  the  first  Dutch  Bible  issued  from  the  press.  The  Bible  was  not  printed  in  Greek 
until  1518,  when  the  Septuagint  version  issued  from  the  press.  Nicolaus  de  Lyra, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on.  St.  Jerome's  version,  was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
call  attention  to  the  peculiar  reading  in  Genesis  where  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  toward  the  east.  The  commentator  says  this  reading  is  found  in 
some  codices.  The  story  that  the  Septuagint  was  really  the  result  of  the  co-operative 
labour  of  two  and  seventy  learned  scholars  from  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  is  to-day  doubted. 
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the  east.  Columbus  did  not  read  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  any 
direct  authority  for  locating  the  Earthly  Paradise  in  the  east, — 
en  el  fin  oriente.  Indeed,  he  expressly  says  that  some  have 
placed  it  in  the  Fortunate  Islands, — up  to  his  time  the  extreme 
west.  If  Columbus  had  sought  an  argument  for  modifying  the 
view  of  the  Paradise  in  the  extremity  of  the  east,  he  might  have 
found  it  in  the  same  version  of  the  Bible  in  which  he  read  the 
above  account.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  after  the 
murder  of  Abel,  we  read : 

"  Egrejftift^  cayn  a  facie  dni  habitanit  profugus  in  terra  ad  orientalem 
plagam  Eden":  "And  Cain,  going  forth  from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  Uved  a 
wanderer  in  the  world  to  the  region  eastward  of  Eden." 

If,  then,  Cain  wandered  into  regions  eastward  of  where  man- 
kind was  created,  manifestly  the  Paradise  was  not  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  east.  The  Lord  ordained  this  first  social  sinner 
to  wander  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  east  of  Paradise. 
Poetical  as  well  as  divine  justice  would  require  the  condemned 
wanderer  to  go  far  away  from  the  place  called  Paradisus  Volup- 
tatis.  The  above  account  used  by  Saint  Jerome  followed  the 
Targum,  or  the  Aramaic  versions,  and  both  followed  a  legend  that 
before  the  earth  was  created  there  had  been  a  Paradise.  Some 
of  the  early  painters  represented  Paradise  as  a  terrestrial  out- 
growth from  Heaven.  The  Hebrew  version  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  printed  by  Christopher  Plantinus  at  Antwerp  in  1571, 
was  considered  as  nearly  correct  as  it  was  possible  then  to  find 
the  text,  and  we  give  a  literal  translation  from  this: 

"The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  in  Eden  from  the  east  '  and  there 
placed  the  man  whom  he  had  fashioned.  ...  A  river  going  out  from 
Eden  for  the  watering  of  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  is  divided  into 
four  heads.  The  name  of  the  one  is  Pison,  encompassing  the  whole  land  of 
Chavilah:  where  there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good:  there  is 
bdellium  =  and  the  Shoham  stone  3 :    and  the  name  of  the  second  river  is 

'  The  Latin  interlinear  here  has  ab  oriente.  The  Hebrew  Mikkedem  has  a  double 
meaning,  one  of  place,  the  other  of  time,  and,  according  as  we  translate  it,  so  we 
follow  Saint  Jerome  or  the  Septuagint.  In  the  one  sense  it  reads  from  the  beginning  (of 
time) .  In  the  other  it  reads  from  the  beginning  of  the  land, — that  is,  the  place  of  the 
sunrise,  and  therefore  to  the  ancients  the  eastward;  moreover,  in  the  interlinear 
Latin,  the  perfect  and  not  the  pluperfect  tense  is  used, — plantavit,  not  plantaverat. 

'  In  the  Talmud  this  word  is  yoma,  "p'earl." 

3  Beryl.     In  some  Greek  versions  it  is  written  TCpa6ivo% — green  like  the  leek. 

The  word  onyx-onychis ,  employed  by  Saint  Jerome  and  the  translators  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint to  designate  the  onyx-stone,  has  an  unusual  meaning  attached  to  it  in  Pliny 
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Ghico,  the  one  encompassing  all  the  land  of  Cush  ' :  and  the  name  of  the 
third  river  is  Chidekel,^  the  one  going  before  Assyria:  the  fourth  river  is 
Perath.3  And  the  Lord  God  bore  man  and  placed  him  in  the  Garden 
Eden." 

In  the  modern  version  we  read: 

"  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Nod  on  the  east  of  Eden."  * 

To  construct  a  topographical  map  from  the  account  in 
Genesis  of  man's  first  home,  we  must  have  a  country  called 
Eden,  an  extensive  and  mountainous  region  in  order  to  accumu- 
late and  send  forth  the  necessary  volume  of  water;  we  must 
place  to  the  eastward  of  this  region  a  Paradise  of  Delight  in 
which  grow  all  manner  of  things  good  to  see  and  good  to  eat: 
we  must  have  four  great  rivers  flowing  from  the  Place  of  De- 
light, not  to  the  eastward,  as  so  many  seem  to  think,  but  in 
various  directions,  separating  the  one  from  the  other  and  de- 
parting for  distant  lands:  we  must  have  another  country,  a 
land  of  Nod,  which  we  would  place  far  away  from  Eden,  and  fol- 
lowing biblical  scholars  rather  than  our  own  sense  of  dramatic 
fitness,  we  would  place  this  land  to  the  eastward  of  Paradise. 
Thus  we  have  the  first  movement  of  mankind  not  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  but  from  the  west  to  the  east.  Man  was 
fashioned  in  Eden,  woman  was  created  in  Paradise,  whither  man 
had  been  carried,  their  progeny  came  into  the  world  from  a 
region  outside  and  away  from  the  Place  of  Delight,  and  beyond 
this,  still  farther  to  the  east,  wandered  Cain  and  his  people. 
Whoever  wrote  this  interesting  stor}^  of  the  creation  of  man 
and  Paradise,  with  its  brief  occupation,  was  kin  of  soul  to  our 
own  Columbus,  like  him  a  worshipper,  like  him  imaginative. 

{Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  32,  cap.  6),  where  we  read,  " Invenio  apiid  quosdain  ostreatium  vocari 
quod  aliqui  onychen  vacant."  When  the  precious  stones  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  twelve  gates  are  enumerated,  the  onyx  of  itself  is  not  mentioned,  although  to 
the  writer  of  the  book  called  Genesis  it  might  have  appeared  precious.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  mussel  of  Pliny  is  read  as  the  producer  of  pearls,  the  same  word  is  not 
again  employed  in  that  sense  by  this  or  any  other  sacred  writer.  In  Exodus  another 
Hebrew  word  is  used  in  describing  the  stone  in  the  breastplate  of  the  High  Priest 
which  Saint  Jerome  translates  onyx. 

'  Ethiopia. 

=  Dekel-Persian  for  arrow,  the  swift  flight  of  the  Tigris  suggesting  this  name. 

3  Perath,  Phrat,  Frat, — Euphrates. 

*  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  toward  the  east,  but  if  Paradise  lay  between  Eden 
and  Nod  it  would  have  read  "the  land  of  Nod  before  or  beyond  Paradise." 
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In  the  time  of  Columbus  there  were  two  views  prevailing 
relative  to  the  situation  of  the  Earthly  Paradise.  The  one 
placed  that  region  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  habitable 
earth.  This  view  followed  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  they 
followed  a  certain  Greek  Codex,  which  read  nar'  avaroXa? — 
down  by  the  sunrise.  Therefore  they  placed  Paradise  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  But  the  same  author- 
ity named  two  of  the  four  rivers  which  flow  from  this  place  and 
calls  them  the  Tigris  '  and  the  Euphrates,  both  of  which  rivers 
flow  not  from  the  east  but  rather  toward  the  east.  This  apparent 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  Theodoretus,"  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  who, 
in  his  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  written  in  the  fifth  century, 
considered  that  these  rivers  had  their  source  in  India,  and  were 
conveniently  carried  through  subterraneous  channels  until,  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Ethiopia,  they  were  born  again. 
This  difficulty  of  fluvial  regeneration  was  a  stumbling  block 
neither  to  the  churchman  nor  to  the  philosopher.  Pomponius 
Mela  accepted  the  theory  that  the  Nilus  took  its  birth  in  the 
opposite  part  of  the  world, — the  Antichthones, — and  passed  un- 
der the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  reappearing  in  the  mountains 
of  distant  Ethiopia,  whence  it  flowed  on  down  into  Egypt. 
Seneca  admitted  the  probability  of  subterranean  streams :  Non 
equidem  existimo  diu  te  hcEsitaturum  an  credas  esse  subterraneos 
amnes  et  mare  absconditum;  and  then  the  philosopher  relates 
the  story  of  the  Greek  colony  in  the  Sicilian  isles  recognising  in 
their  new  home  the  waters  of  their  own  beloved  Alpheus. 
Timeus  repeats  the  story  of  the  flagon  which,  thrown  into  the 
Alpheus  in  Greece,  came  up  to  the  surface  in  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa  near  Syracuse.  Another  embarrassing  question  which 
the  Inquisition  sometimes  propounded  was,  why,  if  the  Para- 
dise was  in  the  extreme  east,  whither  travellers  had  early  found 
their  way,  was  there  no  report  brought  back  to  the  world  of  its 
existence  ?  Here  again  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  answered  that 
it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  revealed  again  to 
man  while  the  world  was  still  unregenerate,  and  no  one  within 
or  without  the  Church  knew  the  answer  to  this. 

I  This  is  the  Hiddekel  of  the  Saint  James  version — that  is,  the  Dekel  or  Diglaath, 
a  Semitic  corruption  some  think  of  Tigra,  Persian  for  an  arrow,  in  Greek  Tigris,  or 
arrowy  stream. 

^  Theodoretus,  Opera  Omnia,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  at  Paris  in  four  folio 
volumes  in  1642. 
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The  other  view  of  the  locahty  of  the  Earthly  Paradise 
placed  it  in  the  Antichthones  or  Antipodes.  By  establishing 
this  Garden  of  Delight  in  the  Antichthones,  the  embarrassment 
of  accounting  for  its  remaining  concealed  all  the  ages  was 
avoided,  for  the  Antichthones  were  separated  from  the  eastern 
hemisphere  by  impassable  seas,  unnavigable  waters,  shallow 
and  destructive.  Some  have  thought  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
voyaged  very  far  toward  the  west,  and  whether  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  had  covered  up  their  experiences  by  repeating 
stories  of  the  dangerous  shoals  over  which  no  ship  might  pass 
in  safety.  The  Antichthones  were  not  the  mysterious  islands 
which  were  reported  to  lie  off  westward  in  the  ocean,  but  were 
immense  habitable  lands  situated  in  the  southern  zone.  Aris- 
totle and  Eratosthenes  held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a 
great  southern  continent.  Here,  according  to  some,  was  placed 
Paradise. 

Columbus  himself  seems  to  have  held  the  first  of  these  views 
somewhat  modified.  He  believed  that  he  was  near  this  place 
for  many  reasons.  If  the  locality  of  Paradise  had  been  kept 
from  man,  its  name  might  still  have  been  in  part  preserved  to 
it,  and  the  natives  told  him  that  the  land  where  he  then  was 
bore  the  name  of  Paria.  He  rejected  the  theory  that  Paradise 
was  on  a  high  mountain,  like  the  mountain  of  Purgatory  de- 
scribed by  Dante.  Columbus  believed  that  the  earth  was 
shaped  more  like  a  pear  than  an  orange,  and  that  Paradise  might 
be  found  near  the  stem  of  the  pear.  When  he  was  at  land  on 
this  his  third  voyage,  he  regarded  himself  as  having  gradually 
ascended  along  the  surface  of  the  waters  and  as  having 
arrived  at  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  globe.  Paradise, 
though  not  situated  on  Dante's  mountain,  was  on  a  high  place, 
since  there  poured  forth  from  it  four  such  mighty  rivers.  He 
found  himself  breathing  a  pure  air,  under  the  softest  skies,  sail- 
ing unruffled  seas,  looking  on  fields  of  verdure.  Paradise  itself 
could  not  be  happier  in  its  chmate.  In  Paradise  was  the  home 
of  gold,  of  palms,  of  pearls.  The  natives  of  Paria  displayed 
golden  ornaments,  and  the  chief  men  wore  crowns  of  this  shin- 
ing metal.  Into  the  Gulf  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  poured 
through  four  rivers,  like  the  four  rivers  Phison,  Gyon,  Tigris, 
and  Euphrates.  As  they  came  down  to  the  coast  they  almost 
submerged  the  plenteous  palm  trees, — and  there  were  palms  in 
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Paradise.  On  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  the  natives  gave 
him  beautiful  pearls,  which  came  from  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
not  far  west  of  the  Gulf.  He  is  not  prepared  to  say  but  that 
farther  to  the  south,  over  the  line  of  the  Equator,  the  elevation 
of  the  land  might  not  be  greater,  the  air  still  softer,  and  the 
stars  changing  their  places  yet  more  markedly.  The  land  he 
has  discovered,  he  tells  the  Sovereigns,  he  believes  to  be  very 
vast  and  to  extend  itself  still  more  to  the  south.  But  the 
waters,  so  powerful  that  they  can  drive  out  the  surging  waves 
of  the  ocean,  so  pure  that  they  can  sweeten  the  salted  sea,  can 
come  from  no  other  region,  it  seems  to  him,  than  from  that 
Paradise  of  Delight  prepared  from  the  beginning — ab  principio 
— for  the  home  of  man,  from  which  he  was  driven  a  certain  dis- 
tance, first  by  sin,  and  then  still  farther  by  the  penalty  of  sin. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXXIII 
THE  EMBLEMS  OF  INJUSTICE 

The  Admiral  found  in  Espanola  a  new  city  erected  in  his 
absence  by  Bartholomew  Coliimbus.  It  stood  on  the  spot  first 
suggested  by  Miguel  Diaz,  and  to  which  he  invited  the  Spaniards 
by  his  glowing  descriptions.  The  river  Ozama  there  flowed  into 
the  ocean  and  the  high  ground  on  both  its  sides  presented  an 
ideal  site  for  a  city.  In  our  chapters  under  "  Los  Restos  "  we 
will  become  more  familiar  with  this  ancient  city. 

The  meeting  of  the  brothers,  the  Admiral  who  represented 
the  Sovereigns,  and  the  Adelantado  who  represented  the  Ad- 
miral, was  solemn  and  interesting.  Each  must  have  realised 
that  the  pendulum  of  success  was  swinging  away  from  him.  If 
the  Admiral  had  to  report  a  certain  hostility  at  home,  not 
necessarily  that  of  some  Fonseca,  but  that  which  does  and 
always  will  step  in  front  to  bar  or  to  impede  the  successful  man, 
the  Adelantado  on  his  part  had  far  worse  news  to  impart.  The 
colony  was  in  revolt.  Francisco  Roldan,  a  Castilian,  a  leader 
among  the  discontented  and  second  only  in  authority  to  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  had  conspired  against  the  latter,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  large  party,  stronger  than  the  forces  of  the  Adelan- 
tado, was  in  open  rebellion.  Disorder  was  general  throughout 
the  unhappy  island.  Roldan  was,  by  the  favour  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  Admiral,  the  Judge  General,  or  Alcalde  Major. 
He  was  a  man  of  ambition,  energy,  and  ability.  In  exercising 
the  functions  of  his  office  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  Adelantado, 
who  was  a  splendid  but  not  over-gentle  executive.  During  the  ■ 
absence  of  the  Admiral  from  Espanola  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  brothers  Bartholomew  and  Diego,  the  former 
much  the  stronger  and  more  forceful  of  the  two.     There  was 
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always  present  with  the  Spaniards  a  feeling  that  the  three 
brothers  were  foreigners,  that  they  were  reaping  rich  rewards 
which  otherwise  might  go  to  some  of  their  own  people.  With 
this  natural  sentiment  for  a  foundation,  Roldan  built  up  an  edi- 
fice of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  hate.  He  represented  that  the 
Italian  brothers  were  using  the  proud  Spaniards  like  slaves,  and 
that  it  was  a  galling  shame  to  be  obliged  to  humble  themselves 
before  foreign  governors.  We  shall  see  in  our  account  of  the 
Book  of  Privileges  that  provision  had  been  made  for  transporting 
to  the  New  World  the  criminals  of  Spain,  and  this  most  unwise 
feature  of  colonisation  was  now  working  out  its  ruin.  These 
low  creatures  lent  themselves  eagerly  to  the  schemes  of  Roldan. 
They  quickly  enrolled  themselves  under  his  black  banner.  In- 
stead of  restraint  he  permitted  them  riot;  instead  of  law  he 
gave  them  licence.  For  the  most  part  these  men  had  served  as 
soldiers,  and  there  remained  of  their  military  discipline  only 
enough  of  form  to  make  them  stand  together  and  protect  them- 
selves against  the  regular  authority  of  the  Adelantado  and  the 
native  hostility  of  the  Indians.  Roldan  now  began  his  labour 
of  spreading  dissatisfaction  among  these,  beginning  with  advis- 
ing the  caciques  or  chiefs  to  pay  no  tribute,  and  promising  to 
support  them  in  their  disobedience.  He  selected  for  the  head- 
quarters of  himself  and  his  men  the  province  of  Xaragua,  fer- 
tile in  its  soil,  like  Andalusia  in  its  climate,  whose  men  were 
generous  and  hospitable;  while  in  the  carpeted  groves  danced 
Houris  and  Peris,  and  in  the  streams  the  foot  disturbed  sands 
of  gold  and  the  eye  revelled  in  the  graceful  movements  of  en- 
chanting nymphs.  The  inviting  picture  pleased  all  who  heard 
it.  The  Adelantado  knew  not  which  of  his  men  to  trust. 
Deserters  were  marching  off  in  companies.  It  was  to  a  gov- 
ernment discredited  and  to  a  colony  in  revolt  that  Columbus 
returned.  His  fate  was  carrying  him  from  troubles  known,  from 
the  danger  of  storm  and  the  fickleness  of  the  sea,  to  evils  that 
he  knew  not  of,  and  into  dangers  against  which  he  could  not 
guard,  and  ever  the  shadow  of  indignity  moved  on  before  him. 
He  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  evil  forces  about 
him.  His  hands  were  not  supported  by  the  Sovereigns  as  they 
should  have  been.  But  now  he  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
diplomatic  plays  ever  seen  upon  the  board,  and,  sacrificing  the 
pawns  of  official  dignity  and  angry  justice,  he  moved  into  a 
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position  where  he  checked  rebelHon  and  held  his  enemy.  This 
prime  rebel,  this  ungrateful  Roldan,  was  forgiven  and  bound  to 
him  by  hostages  of  lands  and  offices.  The  knight  of  the  road 
became  the  mounted  patrol  of  peace  and  order.  Henceforth 
the  Admiral  had  a  daring  lieutenant  whose  own  interests — the 
retention  of  his  office  and  the  security  of  his  property — depended 
upon  the  establishment  of  authority  and  the  obedience  to  law. 
Thus,  when  in  the  early  fall  of  the  year  1499,  Alonzo  de  Hojeda, 
himself  the  most  picturesque  specimen  of  the  Spanish  adven- 
turer, thought  to  forage  on  the  colony  of  Espahola,  Roldan,  the 
reformed  thief,  was  set  to  apprehend  him. 

The  ships  which  returned  to  Spain  bore  tales  of  this  con- 
stant strife,  the  sound  of  which  continued  to  reverberate  after 
the  commotion  was  somewhat  stilled.  The  Sovereigns  sent  from 
Spain  an  officer  of  their  household,  Francesco  de  Bobadilla. 
He  came  clothed  with  powers  so  great  that  they  were  indefinite. 
These  papers  of  authority  and  commission  were  made  out 
several  months  before,  under  date  of  March  21,  1499,  and  em- 
powered him  to  make  an  executive  inquiry  as  to  seditions  and 
revolts;  another  credited  Bobadilla  with  authority  and  was 
directed  to  the  magistrates  of  the  island;  still  another  required 
the  Admiral  to  give  up  the  forts,  arms,  and  all  Royal  property. 
The  most  singular  of  all  was  this: 

"El  Rey  €  la  Reina:  D.  Crist6bal  Colon,  nuestro  Almirante  del  mar 
Oc6ano:  Nos  habemos  mandado  al  Comendador  Francisco  de  Bobadilla, 
llevador  desta,  que  vos  hable  de  nuestra  parte  algunas  cosas  que  el  dir^: 
rogamos  vos  que  le  deis  fe  e  creencia,  y  aquello  pongais  en  obra.  De 
Madrid  ^  veinte  y  seis  de  Mayo,  de  noventa  y  nueve  anos.  Yo  el  Rey.  Yo 
la  Reina.     For  su  mandado.     Miguel  Ferez  de  Almazan." 

"The  King  and  the  Queen:  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  our  Admiral 
of  the  Ocean-sea.  We  have  directed  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  the  bearer  of 
this,  to  speak  to  you  for  us  of  certain  things  which  he  will  mention:  we 
request  you  to  give  him  faith  and  credence  and  to  obey  him.  From  Ma- 
drid, May  26,  '99.  I  THE  KING.  I  THE  QUEEN.  By  their  command. 
Miguel  Perez  de  Almazan." 

He  bore  also  some  warrants  which  were  signed,  but  were  not 
filled.  The  drafts  were  regular  in  their  order  to  pay,  but  the 
amount  was  not  specified  in  writing  or  in  figures.  If  Bobadilla 
had  been  the  best  intentioned  of  mortals,  he  would  probably 
have   fallen    a   prey  to  the  enemies   of  the  Admiral  and  the 
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unt:  ward  circumstances  surrounding  him.  The  powers  of  Boba- 
dilla  were  not  recognised  as  quickly  as  he  would  have  had  them. 
Each  obstacle  and  every  delay  set  his  face  harder  against  the 
Admiral,  the  Adelantado,  and  Don  Diego,  the  youngest  brother. 
The  fort  occupied  by  a  ridiculously  small  force,  but  commanded 
by  Miguel  Diaz,  refused  to  surrender  at  the  mere  command  of 
Bobadilla,  and  thus  still  further  was  antagonism  aroused.'  It 
soon  had  to  yield  to  superior  numbers.  The  new  Governor 
established  himself  in  the  Admiral's  house  and  seized  his  public 
and  private  papers,  even  using  his  money  to  pay  such  debts  as 
were  presented  him  without  the  Admiral's  knowledge  or  consent. 
When  we  consider  the  Book  of  Privileges  we  shall  see  how  an 
attempt  was  made  to  right  some  of  these  wrongs.  But  there  was 
coming  a  wrong  which  could  not  be  righted  by  apology  or 
favour,  the  cries  of  which  are  still  heard  like  ghostly  sounds  in 
the  desolate  halls  of  history.  There  never  can  be  justice  for 
this  unjust  thing. 

It  was  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  September  in  the  year 
1500  that  the  Admiral  came  into  the  town  of  San  Domingo  and 
was  put  into  prison  by  Bobadilla,  and  his  own  servant  ^  was 
detailed  to  fetter  him  with  irons. 

That  the  Admiral  expected  to  be  murdered  is  probable. 
Las  Casas  describes  the  scene  when  Alonzo  de  Villejo,  who  was 
to  carry  him  to  Spain,  and  from  whom  Las  Casas  says  he  heard 
all  these  things,  approached  the  Admiral  to  remove  him  to  the 
ship. 

"With  a  mournful  and  profound  sadness,  which  well  indi- 
cated the  strength  of  his  apprehension,  he  asked: 

"  '  Villejo,  whither  are  you  taking  me? ' 

"Villejo  responded: 

"  '  Excellency,  your  Lordship  is  going  to  the  ship  to  embark. ' 

"The  Admiral,  still  in  doubt,  repeated  his  question: 

'  This  failure  temporarily  to  recognise  authority,  supplanting  some  previous 
authority  and  therefore  unwelcome  to  it,  always  prejudices  the  case.  More  than  180 
years  after  this  occurrence,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Jacob  Leisler's  refusal  to  give 
up  the  keys  of  the  fort  at  the  order  of  William  and  Mary's  newly  appointed  Gover- 
nor, brought  about  his  downfall  as  much  as  the  original  charge  of  treason. 

^  Las  Casas  says: 

"When  they  desired  to  place  the  irons  upon  the  Admiral  there  was  not  found 
present  any  one  who  would  put  them  on,  because  of  reverence  and  compassion,  except 
one,  a  cook  of  his,  ungrateful  and  shameless,  who  fastened  them  on  with  as  impudent 
a  face  as  if  he  were  serving  him  with  some  dish  of  a  new  and  delightful  food.  I 
knew  this  person  very  well,  and  he  was  called  Espinosa"  {Historia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  497). 
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'"Villejo,  is  this  true?' 

"  Villejo  replies: 

"  '  By  the  Hfe  of  your  Lordship,  it  is  true  that  you  are  going 
to  embark.' 

"With  these  words  the  Admiral  was  greatly  moved  and 
brought  back  almost  from  death  to  life." 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  1500  (Las  Casas  does  not  give 
us  any  closer  date) ,  the  vessels  with  the  Admiral  and  his  brother 
in  chains  sailed  from  San  Domingo.  When  he  was  at  sea,  Vil- 
lejo desired  to  remove  the  fetters,  but  Las  Casas  and  Ferdinand 
both  relate  that  the  Admiral  would  not  consent  to  this,  and 
declared  that  he  would  wear  them  ever  till  he  should  kneel, 
with  them  still  on,  before  the  Sovereigns.  And  both  Las  Casas 
and  Ferdinand  are  agreed  as  to  the  much  disputed  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Admiral  ever  after  guarded  these  emblems 
of  his  wrongs,  keeping  them  with  him  in  his  own  room,  and 
directing  them  to  be  interred  with  his  body  after  death.'  The 
Will  of  the  Admiral  makes  no  mention  of  this  desire  for  per- 
petuating an  episode  in  his  life  which,  while  painful  and  de- 
grading, was  not  by  the  authority  of  the  Sovereigns.  However, 
this  sentiment  of  insult  and  humiliation  probably  did  exist  very 
strongly,  and,  in  a  person  of  the  Admiral's  temperament,  was 
not  smothered  by  the  passing  years.  Those  irons  riveted  to  his 
fame  glory  instead  of  disgrace,  and  as  the  world  listens  to  the 
clanking  chains  they  seem  to  drown  the  voice  of  Las  Casas  as 
he  speaks  of  the  wrongs  the  Admiral  perpetrated  on  the  Indians. 
Whether  the  Admiral  will  consent  to  our  removing  them  or  not, 
they  will  always  remain  somewhat  in  sight  and  always  com- 
mand something  of  our  sympathy. 

The  ships  arrived  at  Cadiz  on  November  20,  1500,  and  thus 
ended  the  third  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  news  of  this  third  voyage,  particularly  as  to  its  discov- 
eries, was  spread  by  means  of  the  Libretto,  which  was  the  first 
publication  to  relate  its  success.     But,  as  was  the  case  with 

I  It  is  commonly  said  that  Ferdinand  alone  is  authority  for  this  statement,  but 
Las  Casas  likewise  repeats  this  story. 

No  signs  of  these  irons  have  ever  been  found.  Humboldt  inquired  in  San  Do- 
mingo if  there  had  ever  been  seen  any  traces  of  oxydisation  in  the  coffin  of  Columbus, 
which  would  suggest  the  presence  there  of  chains  or  fetters,  and  could  not  discover 
any. 
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other  voyages,  private  correspondence  carried  the  news  to 
royal  Courts  and  commercial  centres  directly  after  the  return  of 
the  first  ships  from  Espahola.  In  the  Magliabecchian  Library 
in  Florence  is  preserved  a  manuscript  letter  written  by  Simon 
Verde/  a  Florentine  commercial  agent,  addressed  to  Mateo 
Cini,  also  a  Florentine,  but  in  business  at  Venice,  and  dated 
January  2,  1498,  an  evident  error  for  January  2,  1499.  This 
letter  relates  the  arrival  of  five  ships  from  the  islands  of  the 
Indies  after  a  voyage  of  forty  days,  and  can  only  refer  to  news 
of  this  third  voyage. 

"They  have  brought  300  slaves,  a  little  gold  and  much  dye-wood  of 
the  first  quality.  According  to  what  they  say  there  are  there  immense 
forests  of  this  [dye-wood].  They  have  discovered  new  lands  and,  as  they 
report,  continental  land  on  the  south  coast  or  rather  to  the  south-west, 
with  inhabitants  less  barbarous  than  those  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
met.  ...  I  have  read  a  letter  which  the  Admiral  has  written  to  the 
Sovereigns  expressing  great  hopes  on  the  subject  of  his  enterprise.  It  is 
marvellous  the  great  quantity  and  the  force  of  the  waters  they  encounter 
there.  He  says  the  sand-banks  [harene]  are  very  high  and  that  the  mouths 
of  the  river  are  very  great,  so  that  the  ships  are  not  able  to  oppose  the 
strong  currents  of  the  fresh  waters.  The  said  ships  have  navigated  20 
leagues  in  a  gulf  of  which  the  waters  are  always  fresh.  That  confirms 
the  sayings  of  the  philosophers  that  the  earth  is  of  a  spherical  form. 
And  it  is  certain  that  the  Admiral  has  exhibited  a  grand  courage  and 
genius  in  discovering  another  world  [altro  mondo]  opposite  ours  at  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  effort  and  fatigue  and  that  he  has  seen  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle  in  passing  the  equator.  As  for  myself,  I  never 
would  have  believed  that  he  would  have  found  there  human  beings,  being 
persuaded  that  there  one  would  find  only  water  and  no  land." 

I  This  is  the  same  Simon  Verde  whose  letter,  written  to  Pierro  Niccoli  in  Flor- 
ence and  dated  May  lo,  1494,  spread  the  news  of  the  second  voyage  when  Torres 
returned  from  Espailola  with  twelve  of  the  ships.  He  was  a  native  of  Saint  Laurence 
de  Mugello,  and  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Valladolid. 

The  learned  Harrisse  identifies  him  with  that  Simon,  or  Ximon,  Verde  then  re- 
siding in  Gelves,  who,  in  15 15,  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  Will  of  Don  Diego 
Columbus,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Admiral. 
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THE  LETTER  TO  THE  NURSE 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  third  voyage,  Columbus 
wrote  a  letter  to  Doha  Juana  de  la  Torre,'  who  had  been  nurse 
to  the  Prince  Juan,  and  who  was  sister  to  that  Antonio  de  la 
Torres  under  whom  the  twelve  caravels  returned  to  Spain  from 
the  second  voyage.  There  are  some  who  think  that  other 
letters  to  this  same  Dona  Juana  have  been  known,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  only  foundation  for  this  statement  is  a  fragment 
of  a  letter  preserved  in  the  Historie  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  about  this  time.  We  believe  that  this  is  simply  a 
few  lines  of  a  draft  for  the  particular  letter  we  here  reproduce. 
Las  Casas  says  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  letter  or  letters 
written  to  the  Sovereigns  by  the  Admiral  directly  upon  his  re- 
turn, but  the  present  letter  is  designed  to  reach  them  through 
the  medium  of  a  lady  of  the  household  and  to  whom  an  entrance 
would  be  accorded  at  any  time.  It  was  an  important  letter  in 
the  eyes  of  Columbus,  for  we  find  it  included  in  the  Book  of 
Privileges,  where  it  forms  Document  XLIV.  It  is  found  repro- 
duced in  the  Historia  and  in  Navarrete,  but  the  best  and  most 
credible  text  is  that  in  the  Paris  Codex,  or  Book  of  Privileges, 
which  contains  an  important  passage  omitted  in  them,  and  a 

'  Ortiz  de  Zuniga  declares  that  Queen  Isabella  appointed  as  the  nurse  of  the 
infant  Prince,  Doiia  Maria  de  Guzman,  aunt  of  the  Lord  de  la  Algaba.  She  may 
have  been  succeeded  by  Dona  Juana  de  la  Torre,  or  the  latter  may  have  been  asso- 
ciated jointly  with  her  in  the  duties  of  attending  upon  the  Prince.  However  that 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  letter  was  written  to  the  sister  of  both  Pierre  de 
Torres,  one  of  the  Royal  Secretaries,  and  of  Antonio  de  Torres,  who  accompanied  the 
Admiral  on  his  second  voyage. 

This  lady  was  highly  favoured  by  the  Queen,  and  by  a  document  dated  at  Gran- 
ada, August  31,  1499,  she  had  assigned  her  a  pension  of  60,000  maravedis,  and  again, 
in  a  document  given  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  July  11,  1503,  at  which  time  she  appears 
to  have  been  deceased,  her  daughter,  Doi^a  Isabella  de  Avila,  received  1,500,000 
maravedis  for  her  dot. 
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careful  rendering  of  other  passages  which  in  Las  Casas  and 
Navarrete  are  more  or  less  obscure.  Since  we  know  that  this 
letter  was  incorporated  with  his  other  papers  in  the  Book  of 
Privileges  in  1502,  its  text  takes  precedence  of  that  in  Las  Casas, 
whose  Historia  was  not  composed  until  after  many  years. 
Navarrete  copied  the  letter  from  the  Codice  Colombo  Americano 
as  presented  by  Spotorno.  The  original  of  this  letter  is  not 
now  in  existence.  While  we  have  in  Las  Casas  an  account  of 
the  experience  of  the  Admiral  on  the  island  of  Espafiola  from 
the  time  of  his  arrival  there  on  his  third  voyage  until  his  re- 
moval in  chains,  this  letter  gives  us  the  first  utterance  of  the 
Admiral  as  to  his  life  on  the  island  and  his  treatment  during 
those  trying  days,  and  formulates  his  just  complaint.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  true  cause  of  its  insertion  in  the  Book 
of  Privileges: 

"  Treslado  de  una  carta  que  el  Almirante  delas  Yndias  embio  alma  [al 
ama]  del  Pringipe  Don  Juan  de  Castilla,  el  ano  de  MD.  viniendo  preso  delas 
Yndias. 

"  Muy  virtuosa  Sefiora.  Si  mi  quexa  del  mundo  es  nueva,  su  uso  de 
maltratar  es  de  muy  antiguo:  mill  combates  me  ha  dado,  y  a  todos  resisti 
fasta  agora  que  non  me  apiovecho  armas  ni  avisos,  con  crueldad  me  tiene 
echado  al  fundo.  La  esperanga  de  aquel  que  crio  a  todos  me  sostiene:  su 
socorro  fue  siempre  muy  presto:  otra  vez  y  non  delexos  estando  yo  mas 
baxo,  me  levanto  con  su  brajo  derecho,  diziendo,  'O  onbre  de  poca  fe, 
levantate  que  yo  soy  non  ayays  miedo.' 

"Yo  vine  con  amor  tan  entranable  a  servir  asstos  Prinjipes,  y  he  ser- 
vido  de  servigio,  deque  jamas  se  oyo  ni  vido. 

■  "Del  nuevo  gielo  e  tierra  que  hazia  nuestro  Senor,  escriviendo  Sanct 
Juan  el  Apocalis,  despues  de  dicho  por  boca  de  Ysaya,  me  hizo  dello  men- 
sagero  y  amostro  aqual  parte:  en  todos  ovo  yncredulidad  y  ala  Reyna  mi 
Senora  dio  dello  el  spiritu  de  ynteligengia  y  esfuergo  grande,  y  le  fizo  de 
todo  heredera  como  a  cara  e  muy  amada  fija:  la  posesion  de  todo  esto  fue 
yo  a  tomar  en  su  real  nombre:  la  ynorangia  enque  avian  estado  todos, 
quisieron  emendalle  traspasando  el  poco  saber,  a  fablar  en  ynconvinientes 
y  gastos.     Su  Alteza  lo  aprovava  al  contrario,  y  lo  sostuvo  fasta  que  pudo. 

"Siete  anos  se  pasaron  enla  platica  y  nueve  executando  cosas  muy 
senaladas  e  dignas  de  memoria  sepasaron  eneste  tienpo  de  todo  non  se  fizo 
congepto:  llegue  yo  y  estoy,  que  non  ha  nadie  tan  vil  que  non  piense  de 
ultrajarme:   por  virtud  se  contara  enel  mundo  aquien  puede  no  consintillo. 

"Sy  yo  robara  las  Yndias  o  tierra  que  jaz  fase  ellas,  de  que  agora  es  la 
fabla,  del  altar  de  Sant  Pedro,  y  las  diera  alos  moros,  non  pudieran  en 
Espana  amostrarme  mayor  enemiga  quien  creyera  tal,  adonde  ovo  siempre 
tanta  nobleza. 
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"  Yo  mucho  me  quisyera  despedir  del  negogio  si  fuera  onesto  para  con  mi 
Reyna.  El  esfuergo  de  nuestro  Seiior  y  desu  Alteza  fizo  que  continuase,  y 
por  aliviarle  algo  delos  enojos  enque  a  cabsa  dela  muerte  estava,  cometi 
viage  nuevo  al  nuevo  gielo  y  mundo  que  fasta  entonjes  estava  oculto  y  sy 
non  es  tenido  alii  en  estima  asy  como  los  otros  delas  Indias,  non  es  mara- 
villa,  porque  salio  apareger  de  mi  yndustria. 

"A  Sant  Pedro  abraso  el  Spiritu  Santo  y  con  el  otros  dose,  y  todos 
conbatieron  aca,  y  los  trabajos  y  fatigas  fueron  rauchas  en  fin  de  todo  lle- 
varon  la  vitoria. 

"Este  viage  de  Paria  crey  que  apaziguaria  algo  porlas  perlas,  y  la 
fallada  del  oro  enla  Espanola.  Las  perlas  mande  yo  ayuntar  e  pescar,  ala 
gente  con  quien  quedo  el  conjierto  de  my  buelta  porellas  y  a  mi  conpre- 
hender  amedida  de  fanega.  Sy  yo  non  lo  escrivi  a  Sus  Altesas  fue  porque 
asy  quisiera  aver  fecho  del  oro  antes. 

"  Esto  me  salio  como  otras  cosas  muchas:  non  las  perdiera  ni  mi  honrra 
sy  buscara  yo  mi  bien  propio,  y  dexara  perder  la  Espanola,  o  se  guardaran 
mis  privilegios  e  asientos.  E  otro  tanto  digo  del  oro  que  yo  tenia  agora 
junto,  que  con  tantas  muertes  y  trabajos  por  virtud  divinal  he  llegado 
aperfetto. 

"Quando  yo  fue  de  Paria  falle  easy  la  mitad  dela  gente  en  la  Espafiola 
alfados  y  me  han  guerreado  fasta  agora  como  a  moro,  y  los  Yndios  por  otro 
cabo  gravemente:  enesto  vino  Fojeda,  y  provo  a  echar  el  sello:  dixo  que 
Sus  Altezas  le  embiavan  con  promesas  de  dadivas  y  franquezas  y  paga: 
allego  grand  quadrilla,  que  en  toda  la  Espafiola  muy  pocos  ay  salvo  vaga- 
mundos  y  ninguno  con  muger  y  fijos.  Este  Fojeda  me  trabajo  harto: 
fuele  nejesario  de  se  yr  y  dexo  dicho  que  luego  seria  debuelta  con  mas 
navios  y  gente,  y  que  dexava  la  real  persona  dela  Reyna  nuestra  Sefiora 
ala  muerte.  Enesto  Uego  Vijentianes  con  quatro  caravelas:  ovo  alboroto 
y  sospecha  mas  non  dano.  Los  Yndios  dixeron  de  otras  muchas  a  los  cani- 
bales,  y  en  Paria,  y  despues  una  nueva  de  seys  otras  caravelas  que  traya  un 
hermano  del  alcalde,  mas  fue  con  maligia.  Esto  fue  ya  ala  postre  quando 
ya  estava  muy  rota  la  esperanja  que  Sus  Altezas  oviesen  jamas  de  enbiar 
navio[s]  alas  Yndias  ni  nos  esperarlos,  y  que  vulgar  mente  dezian  que  Su 
Alteza  era  muerta. 

"Un  Adrian  eneste  tienpo  provo  aalgarse  otra  vez  como  de  antes,  mas 
Nuestro  Senor  no  quiso  que  llegasse  aefecto  su  mal  proposito.  Yo  tenia 
propuesto  en  mi  de  non  tocar  el  cabello  a  nadie,  y  a  este  por  su  yngratitud 
con  lagrimas  non  sepudo  guardar  asy  como  yo  lo  tenia  pensado :  a  mi  her- 
mano no  hiziera  menos  sy  me  quisyera  matar  y  robar  el  Senorio  que  mi  Rey 
e  Reyna  me  tenian  dado  enguarda. 

"Este  Adrian  segund  se  muestra  tenia  enbiado  a  Don  Fernando  a 
Xoragua,  a  allegar  algunos  sus  sequaces,  y  alia  ovo  debate  conel  alcalde, 
adonde  nagio  discordia  de  muerte,  mas  non  Uego  aefecto:  el  alcalde  le 
prendio  y  a  parte  desu  quadrilla  y  el  caso  era  que  el  los  justigiara,  sy  yo  non 
lo  proveyera:  estovieron  presos  esperando  caravela  enque  se  fuesen.  Las 
nuevas  de  Fojeda  que  yo  dixe  fizieron  perder  lo  esperanga  que  ya  no  vernia. 
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"Seys  meses  avia  que  yo  estava  despachado,  por  venir  a  Sus  Altezas 
conlas  buenas  nuevas  del  oro  y  fuyr  de  governar  gente  disoluta  que  non 
teme  a  Dios  ni  a  su  Rey  ni  Reyna,  Uena  de  achaques  y  de  malifias. 

"Ala  gente  acabara  yo  de  pagar  con  seysjientas  mill,  y  para  ello  avia 
quatro  cuentos  de  diezmos  e  alguno  syn  el  terjio  del  oro. 

"Antes  de  mi  parti  da  suplique  tantas  vezes  a  Sus  Altezas  que  enbiasen 
alia  a  mi  costa  aquien  toviese  cargo  dela  justijia,  y  despues  que  falle  aljado 
el  alcalde  selo  suplique  de  nuevo  o  por  alguna  gente  o  al  menos  algund 
criado  con  cartas,  porque  mi  fama  es  tal  que  aunque  yo  faga  yglesias  y 
ospitales,  siempre  seran  dichas  espeluncas  para  ladrones. 

"Proveyeron  ya  al  fin  y  fue  muy  al  contrario  delo  que  la  negojiagion 
demandava:   vaya  en  buen  ora  pues  que  fue  a  su  grado. 

"Yo  estuve  alia  doss  anos  syn  poder  ganar  una  provision  de  favor  por 
mi  ni  porlos  que  alia  fuesen  y  este  Uevo  un  area  Uena:  sy  pariran  todas 
a  su  servigio  Dios  lo  sabe.  Ya  por  comiengo  ay  franquezas  de  xx  anos, 
que  es  la  hedad  de  un  onbre,  y  se  coje  el  oro,  que  ovo  persona  de  finco 
marcos  en  quatro  oras,  de  que  dire  despues  mas  largo. 

"Sy  pluguiesse  a  Sus  Altezas  de  desfaser  un  vulgo  delos  que  saben  mis 
fatigas,  que  mayor  daiao  me  ha  fecho  el  mal  desyr  delas  gentes  que  non  me 
ha  aprovechado  el  mucho  servir  y  guardar  su  fazienda  y  sehorio,  seria 
limosna,  e  yo  restituydo  en  mi  honrra,  e  se  fablaria  dello  en  todo  el  mundo. 
Porque  el  negogio  es  de  calidad,  que  cada  dia  ha  deser  mas  sonado  y  en  alta 
estima. 

"  Enesto  vino  el  Comendador  Bovadilla  a  Santo  Domingo:  yo  estava 
enla  Vega,  y  el  Adelantado  en  Xoragua  adonde  este  Adrian  avia  fecho 
cabeja :  mas  ya  todo  era  llano,  y  la  tierra  rica  y  todos  en  paz.  El  segundo 
dia  que  llego  se  crio  governador  y  fizo  ofifiales  y  exsecutiones,  y  apregono 
franquezas  del  oro  e  diezmos,  y  general  mente  de  toda  otra  cosa  por  veynte 
anos  que  es  la  hedad  de  un  ombre,  y  que  venia  para  pagar  a  todos,  bien 
que  no  avian  servido,  Uena  mente  fasta  ese  dia,  y  publico  que  ami  me  avia 
de  enbiar  enfierros  y  a  mis  hermanos  ansi  como  ha  fecho,  y  que  nunca  mas 
bolveria  yo  alii  ni  otrie  de  mi  linaje,  diziendo  de  mi  mill  desonestas  y  des- 
corteses  cosas.  Esto  todo  fue  el  segundo  dia  que  el  llego  como  dixe,  y 
estando  yo  lexos  absente  syn  saber  del  ni  de  su  venida. 

"Unas  cartas  de  Sus  Altezas  firmadas  en  bianco  de  que  el  Uevava  una 
cantidad,  enchio  y  enbio  al  Alcalde  y  a  su  conpana  con  favores  y  encomi- 
endas.  Ami  nunca  me  enbio  carta  ni  mensagero  ni  meha  dado  fasta  oy. 
Piense,  que  pensaria  quien  toviera  mi  cargo,  honrrar  y  favorejer  aquien 
provo  a  robar  a  Sus  Altezas  y  ha  fecho  tanto  mal  y  dano,  y  a  rastrar  aquien 
con  tantos  peligros  selo  sostuvo. 

"  Quando  yo  supe  esto  crey  que  este  seria  como  lo  de  Hojeda  o  uno  delos 
otros,  templome  que  supe  delos  frayles,  de  gierto,  que  Sus  Altezas  le  em- 
biavan.  Escrivile  yo  que  su  venida  fuese  en  buen  ora,  y  que  yo  estava 
despachado  para  yr  ala  corte  y  fecho  almoneda  de  quanto  yo  tenia,  y  que 
enesto  delas  franquezas  que  non  se  agelerase,  que  esto  y  el  govierno,  que  yo 
selo  daria  luego  tan  llano  como  la  palma,  y  ansy  lo  escrivi  alos  religiosos. 
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Ni  el  ni  ellos  me  dieron  respuesta  antes  se  puso  el  en  son  de  guerra,  y  apre- 
miava  a  quantos  alii  yvan  que  le  jurasen  por  governador,  dixeronme  que 
por  XX  anos. 

' '  Luego  que  yo  supe  destas  franquezas ,  pense  de  adobar  un  yerro  tan 
grande  y  que  el  seria  contento,  las  quales  dio  syn  negesidad  ni  cabsa  de  cosa 
tan  gruessa,  y  a  gente  vaga  munda,  que  fuera  demasiado  para  quien  trox- 
iera  muger  y  fijos.  Publique  por  palabra  e  por  cartas,  que  el  non  podia 
usar  desus  provisiones,  porque  las  mias  eran  las  fuertes,  y  les  mostre  las 
franquezas  que  Uevo  Juan  Aguado. 

"Todo  esto  que  yo  hize  era  por  dilatar,  porque  Sus  Altezas  fuesen  sabi- 
dores  del  estado  dela  tierra,  y  que  oviesen  lugar  de  tornar  amandar  enello 
lo  que  fuese  su  servigio. 

"Tales  franquezas  escusado  es  delas  apregonar  enlas  Yndias  los  vesinos 
que  han  tornado  vezindad  es  logro,  porque  seles  dan  las  mejores  tierras, 
y  a  poco  valer  valeran  dozientas  mill  alcabo  delos  quatro  afios  que  la  vezin- 
dad se  acaba,  syn  que  den  un  agadonada  enellas.  Non  diria  yo  asy  sy 
los  vezinos  fuesen  casados  mas  non  ay  seys  entre  todos,  que  non  esten 
sobre  el  aviso  de  ayuntar  lo  que  pudiere[n],  y  se  yr  en  buen  ora.  De  Cas- 
tilla  seria  bien  que  fuesen,  y  aun  saber  quien  y  como  y  se  poblase  de  gente 
honrrada. 

"Yo  tenia  asentado  con  estos  vezinos  que  pagarian  el  tergio  del  oro,  y 
los  diezmos  y  esto  a  su  ruego,  y  lo  regibieron  en  grand  merged  de  Sus  Al- 
tezas. Reprehendilos  quando  yo  oy  que  se  dexavan  dello,  y  esperava  quel 
comendador  faria  otro  tanto,  mas  fue  alcontrario. 

"Yndignolos  contra  mi  diziendo  que  yo  les  queria  quitar  lo  que  Sus 
Altezas  les  davan,  y  trabajo  de  melos  echar  acuestas  y  lo  hizo,  y  que 
escriviesen  a  Sus  Altezas  que  no  me  enbiasen  mas  al  cargo,  y  ansy  selo  su- 
plico  yo  por  mi  y  por  toda  cosa  mia,  en  quanto  non  ay  a  otro  pueblo.  Y 
me  ordeno  el  conellos  pesquisas  de  maldades  que  al  ynfierno  nunca  se  supo 
delas  semej antes.  AUi  esta  nuestro  Senor  que  escapo  a  Daniel  y  alos  tres 
muchachos,  con  tanto  saber  y  fuerga  como  tenia  y  con  tanto  aparejo,  sy  le 
pluguiere  como  con  su  gana. 

"  Supiera  yo  remediar  todo  esto,  y  lo  otro  de  que  esta  dicho  y  ha  pasado 
despues  que  estoy  enlas  Yndias,  sy  me  consyntiera  la  voluntad  a  procurar 
por  mi  bien  propio,  y  me  fuera  onesto,  mas  el  sostener  dela  justigia,  y 
acregentar  el  senorio  de  Su  Altesa  fasta  agora  me  tiene  al  fondo.  Oy  endia 
que  se  falla  tanto  oro,  ay  division  enque  aya  mas  ganangia,  o  yr  robando 
o  yr  alas  minas.  Por  una  muger  tan  bien  se  falla  gient  castellanos  como 
por  una  labranga,  y  es  mucho  en  uso,  y  ay  fartos  mercaderes  que  andan 
buscando  muchachas,  de  nueve  a  diez  son  agora  enpregio,  detodas  hedades 
ha  de  tener  un  bueno. 

"Digo  que  la  fuerga  del  mardesyr  de  descongertados  meha  mas  danado 
que  mis  servigios  fecho  provecho,  mal  exemplo  es  porel  presente  y  por  lo 
future.  Fago  juramento  que  cantidad  de  onbres  han  ydo  alas  Yndias,  que 
non  meresgian  el  agua  para  conDios  y  conel  mundo,  y  agora  buelven  alia, 
y  seles  consiente. 
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"  Digo  que  en  dezir  yo  que  el  Comendador  non  podia  dar  franquezas 
que  hize  yo  lo  que  el  deseava,  bien  que  yo  ael  dixese  que  era  para  dilatar 
fastaque  Sus  Altesas  toviessen  el  aviso  dela  tierra,  y  tornasen  amandar  lo 
que  fuesse  su  servijio. 

"  Enemistolos  aellos  comigo,  y  el  parage  segund  se  ovo  y  segund  sus 
formas,  que  ya  lo  venia  y  bien  enjendido,  o  es  que  se  dise  que  ha  gastado 
mucho  por  venir  aeste  negofio;  non  se  dello  mas  delo  que  oyo.  Yo  nunca 
oy  que  el  pesquisidor  allegase  los  rebeldes  y  los  tomase  por  testigos  contra 
aquel  que  govierna  aellos  ni  aotros  syn  fe,  ni  dignos  della. 

"Si  Sus  Altezas  mandasen  fazer  una  pesquisa  general  alii  vos  digo  yo 
que  verian  por  grand  mara villa  como  la  ysla  non  se  funde. 

"Yo  creo  que  se  acordara  Vuestra  Merged  quando  la  tormenta  syn 
velas  me  echo  en  Lisboa  que  fuy  acusado  falsa  mente  que  avia  yo  ydo  alia 
al  Rey  para  darle  las  Yndias.  Despues  supieron  Sus  Altezas  el  contrario  y 
que  todo  fue  con  maligia. 

"  Bien  que  yo  sepa  poco,  no  se  qui  en  me  tenga  por  tan  turpe  que  yo  no 
conozca  que  aunque  las  Yndias  fuesen  mias  que  yo  non  me  pudiera  sus- 
tener  syn  ayuda  de  Pringipe. 

"Sy  esto  es  asy  adonde  pudiera  yo  tener  mejor  arimo  y  seguridad  que 
enel  Rey  e  Reyna,  nuestros  Seiiores,  que  de  nada  me  han  puesto  entanta 
honrra  y  son  los  mas  altos  Prinjipes  por  lamar  y  porla  tierra  del  mundo,  y 
los  quales  tienen  que  yo  les  aya  servido,  y  me  guardan  mis  privilegios  e 
mergedes,  y  sy  alguien  melos  quebranta  Sus  Altezas  melos  acrejientan  con 
avantaja,  como  se  vido  enlo  de  Juan  Aguado,  y  me  mandan  fazer  mucha 
honrra,  y  como  dixe  ya,  Sus  Altezas  regibieron  de  mi  servijio,  y  tienen 
amis  fijos  sus  criados,  lo  que  en  ninguna  manera,  pudiera  esto  Uegar  con 
otro  Pringipe,  porque  adonde  no  ay  amor  todo  lo  otro  gesa. 

"Dixe  yo  agora  ansi  esto  contra  un  maldezir  con  malijia,  y  contra  mi 
volumtad,  porque  es  cosa,  que  ni  en  sueiios  deviera  llegar  amemoria, 
porque  las  formas  y  fechos  del  Comendador  Bovadilla,  con  maligia  las 
quiere  alumbrar  en  esto,  mas  yo  le  fare  ver  conel  brago  ysquierdo,  que  su 
poco  saber  y  grand  covardia  con  desordenada  codigia,  le  ha  fecho  caer  en- 
ello. 

"Ya  dixe  como  yo  le  escrivi,  y  alos  frayles,  y  luego  parti  asy  como  le 
dixe  muy  solo,  por  que  toda  la  gente  estava  conel  Adelantado,  y  tan  bien 
por  le  quitar  de  sospecha.  El  quando  lo  supo  echo  a  Don  Diego  preso,  en 
una  caravela  cargado  de  fierros,  y  a  mi  en  llegando  hizo  otrotanto,  y  des- 
pues al  Adelantado,  quando  vino,  ni  le  fable  mas,  ael  ni  consintio,  que 
fasta  oy  nadie  me  aya  fablado,  y  fago  juramento  que  non  puedo  pensar  por 
que  sea  yo  preso. 

"La  primera  diligengia  quel  fizo,  fue  a  tomar  el  oro,  el  qual  ovo  sin 
medida  ni  peso,  e  yo  absente.  Dixo  que  queria  el  pagar  dello  ala  gente, 
y  segund  oy,  para  sy  hizo  la  primera  parte  y  enbia  por  resgate  resgatadores 
nuevos.  Deste  oro  tenia  yo  apartado  jiertas  muestras,  granos  muy  grues- 
sos,  como  huevos  de  ansara  e  de  gallina,  y  de  pollas  y  de  otras  muchas 
fechuras,  que  algunas  personas  tenian  cogido  en  breve  espagio,  conque  se 
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alegrasen  Sus  Altezas  y  porello  comprehendiesen  el  negogio,  con  una 
cantidad  de  piedras  grandes  llenas  de  oro.  Este  fue  el  primero  a  sedar 
con  malifia,  porque  Sus  Altezas  no  toviesen  este  negogio  en  algo  fasta  que 
el  tenga  fecho  el  nido  de  que  se  da  buena  priesa.  El  oro  que  esta  por  fundir 
mengua  al  fuego,  una[s]  cadenas  que  pesarian  fasta  veynte  marcos  nunca 
se  lian  visto. 

"Yo  he  seydo  mui  agraviado  enesto  del  ore,  mas  aunque  delas  perlas, 
porque  non  lo  he  traydo  a  Su  Alteza. 

"El  Comendador  en  todo  lo  que  le  paregio  que  me  daiiaria,  luego  fue 
puesto  en  obra.  Ya  dixe  con  dc.M.  pagara  a  todos  syn  robar  anadie,  y 
que  avia  mas  de  quatro  quentos  de  diesmos  e  alguaziladgo ,  syn  tocar  enel 
oro.  Hizo  Unas  larguezas  que  son  de  risa,  bien  que  creo  que  encomengo 
en  si  la  primera  parte.  Alia,  lo  sabran  Sus  Altezas  quando  le  mandaren 
tomar  cuenta,  enespegial  sy  yo  estoviese  aella.  El  no  fase  sy  no  desyr  que 
de  deve  grand  suma,  y  es  la  que  yo  dixe  y  no  tanto.  Yo  he  sido  mucho 
agraviado  en  que  se  aya  enbiado  pesquisidor  sobre  mi,  que  sepa  que  sy  la 
pesquisa  que  el  enbiare  fuere  mui  grave  que  el  quedara  enel  govierno. 

"  Pluguiera  a  Nuestro  Seiior  que  Sus  Altezas  le  enbiaran  ael  o  aotro  doss 
anos  ha  por  que  se  que  yo  fuera  ya  libre  descandalo  y  de  disfamia,  y  no  se 
me  quitara  mi  honrra  ni  la  perdiera.  Dios  es  justo,  y  ha  de  hazer  que  se 
sepa  por  que  y  como. 

"Alii  me  juzgan  como  a  Governador  que  fue  a  Qigilia,  o  jibdad  o  villa 
puesta  en  regimiento  y  adonde  las  leyes  se  pueden  guardar  por  entero  syn 
temor  que  se  pierda  todo,  y  regibo  grande  agravio. 

"  Yo  devo  de  ser  juzgado  como  capitan  que  fue  de  Espana  a  conquistar 
fasta  las  Yndias  a  gente  belicosa  y  mucha  y  de  costumbres  y  seta  a  nos  mui 
contraria,  los  quales  biven  por  sierras  y  montes  sin  pueblo  asentado,  ni 
[como]  nosotros,  y  adonde  por  voluntad  divina  he  puesto  so  el  senorio  del 
Rey  e  dela  Reyna  nuestros  Senores  otro  mundo,  y  por  donde  la  Espana 
que  hera  dicha  pobre  es  la  mas  rica. 

"Yo  devo  de  ser  judgado  como  capitan  que  de  tanto  tienpo  fasta  oy 
trae  las  armas  acuestas  sin  las  dexar  una  ora  y  de  cavalleros  de  conquistas  y 
del  uso,  y  no  de  letras,  salvo  si  fuesen  de  Griegos  o  de  Romanos  o  otros 
modernos  de  que  ay  tantos  y  tan  nobles  en  Espana  o  de  otra  guisa  regibo 
grande  agravio,  porque  enlas  Yndias  no  ay  pueblo  ni  asiento. 

"  Del  oro  y  perlas  ya  esta  abierta  la  puerta,  y  cantidad  de  todo,  piedras 
pregiosas  y  espegieria,  y  de  otras  mill  cosas  sepuede  esperar  firme  mente, 
y  nunca  mas  mal  me  viniese  como  conel  nonbre  de  Nuestro  Senor  que  le 
daria  el  primer  viage,  asy  como  diera  la  negogiagion  del  Arabia  felis  fasta 
la  Meca,  como  yo  escrivi  a  Sus  Altezas  con  Antonio  de  Torres  enla 
respuesta  dela  repartition  del  mar  y  tierra  con  los  Portogueses  y  despues 
viniera  a  lo  de  Colucuti,  asy  como  le  dixe  y  di  por  escripto,  enel  monesterio 
dela  Mejorada. 

"Las  nuevas  del  oro  que  yo  dixe  que  daria,  son  que  dia  de  Nabidad 
estando  yo  muy  afiegido,  guerreado  delos  malos  Cristianos  y  de  Yndios  en 
termino  de  dexar  todo,  y  escapar  sy  pudiese  la  vida,  me  consolo  Nuestro 
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Senor  milagrosa  mente  y  dixo  Esfuerga  no  temas,  y  proveere  entodos  los 
siete  anos  del  termino  del  oro,  no  son  pasados  y  enello  y  enlo  otro  te  dare 
remedio. 

"  Ese  dia  supe  que  avia  lxxx°  leguas  de  tierra  y  entodo  cabo  dellas  minas. 
El  parejer  agora  es,  que  sea  toda  una.  Algunos  han  cogido  cxx  castillanos 
en  undia,  e  otros  xc,  y  seha  llegado  fasta  eel,  del  fasta  Ixx,  otros  muchos 
de  XV  fasta  1,  es  tenido  buen  jornal,  y  muchos  lo  continuan.  El  comun  es 
vi  fasta  xii,  y  quien  de  aqui  abaxa  no  va  contento.  Parege  tanbien  que 
estas  minas  son  como  las  otras  que  responden  enlos  dias  no  ygual  mente. 
Las  minas  son  nuevas  y  los  cogedores.  El  parejer  de  todos  es  que  aunque 
vaya  alia  toda  Castilla,  que  por  torpe  que  sea  la  persona,  que  no  abaxara  de 
un  castillano  o  doss  cadadia  y  agora  es  esto  ansy  en  fresco.  Es  verdad 
que  tienen  algund  Indio,  mas  el  negofio  consiste  enel  Cristiano.  Ved  que 
discrifion  fue  de  Bovadilla  dar  todo  por  ninguno  y  quatro  quentos  de 
diezmos,  syn  cabsa,  ni  ser  requerido,  syn  primero  lo  notificar  a  Sus  Altezas. 
Y  el  daiio  no  es  este  solo. 

"Yo  se  que  mis  hierros  non  han  sydo  con  fin  de  fazer  mal,  y  creo  que 
Sus  Altezas  lo  tienen  asy  como  yo  lo  digo,  y  se  y  veo  que  usan  de  miseri- 
cordia,  conquien  maligiosa  mente  les  diserve.  Yo  creo  y  tengo  por  muy 
gierto  que  muy  mejor  e  mas  piedad  avran  comigo  que  cay  enello  con 
ynorangia  y  forjosa  mente  como  sabran  despues  por  entero,  y  el  qual  soy 
su  fechura  y  miraran  amis  serviyios  y  conojeran  de  cada  dia  que  son  muy 
avantajados.  Todo  pornan  en  una  balanja  asy  como  nos  cuenta  la  sacra 
escriptura  que  sera  el  bien  conel  mal  el  dia  del  Juyzio. 

"Sy  toda  via  mandan  que  otra  me  judgue,  lo  qual  no  espero,  y  que  sea 
por  pesquisa  delas  Yndias,  muy  humill  mente  les  suplico,  que  enbien  alia 
doss  personas  de  conjienfia  y  honrrados  ami  costa,  los  quales  creo  que 
fallaran  de  ligero,  agora  que  se  falla  el  oro,  v  marcos  en  quatro  oras.  Con 
esto,  y  syn  ello  es  nejesario  que  lo  provean. 

"El  Comendador,  en  llegando  a  Santo  Domingo,  se  aposento  en  mi 
casa  asy  como  la  fallo,  asy  dio  todo  por  suyo.  Vaya  en  buen  ora  que  quija 
lo  avia  menester.  Corsario  nunca  tal  uso  con  mercader.  De  mis  escrip- 
turas  tengo  yo  mayor  quexa  que  asy  melas  ay  a  tomado,  que  jamas  sele 
pudo  sacar  una,  y  aquellas  de  mas  mi  desculpa  [que  mas  me  avian  de 
aprovechar  en  mi  desculpa,  Navarrete:  tom.  i,  p.  275],  esas  tenia  mas 
ocultas.  Ved  que  justo  y  onesto  pesquisydor.  Cosa  de  quantas  el  aya 
fecho  me  disen  que  aya  sydo  con  termino  de  justigia,  salvo  absoluta  mente. 
Dios  nuestro  Seiior  esta  con  sus  fuergas,  y  sela  [saber]  como  solia,  y  castiga 
en  todo  cabo,  en  especial  la  yngratitud  de  [e]  injurias." 

Translation. 

"  Transcript  of  a  letter  which  the  Admiral  of  the  Indies  sent  to  the 
Nurse  of  Prince  Don  John  of  Castile.  [In  the  year  1500,  when  he  was  re- 
turning from  the  Indies  as  a  prisoner.] 

"Most  Virtuous  Lady:  Though  my  complaint  of  the  world  is  new,  its 
habit  of  ill-using  is  very  ancient.     I  have  had  a  thousand  struggles  with  it, 
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and  have  thus  far  withstood  them  all,  but  now  neither  arms  nor  counsels 
avail  me,  and  it  cruelly  keeps  me  under  water.  Hope  in  the  Creator  of 
all  men  sustains  me :  His  help  was  always  very  ready ;  on  another  occasion, 
and  not  long  ago,  when  I  was  still  more  overwhelmed,  He  raised  me  with  His 
right  arm,  saying,  '0  man  of  little  faith,  arise:   it  is  I;   be  not  afraid.' 

"  I  came  with  so  much  cordial  affection  to  serve  these  Princes,  and  have 
served  them  with  such  service,  as  has  never  been  heard  of  or  seen. 

"Of  the  new  heaven  and  earth  which  our  Lord  made,  when  Saint  John 
was  writing  the  Apocalypse,  after  what  was  spoken  by  the  mouth  of 
Isaiah,  He  made  me  the  messenger,  and  showed  me  where  it  lay.  In  all 
men  there  was  disbelief,  but  to  the  Queen,  my  Lady,  He  gave  the  spirit  of 
understanding,  and  great  courage,  and  made  her  heiress  of  all,  as  a  dear 
and  much  loved  daughter.  I  went  to  take  possession  of  all  this  in  her 
royal  name.  They  sought  to  make  amends  to  her  for  the  ignorance  they 
had  all  shown, by  passing  over  their  little  knowledge  and  talking  of  ob- 
stacles and  expenses.  Her  Highness,  on  the  other  hand,  approved  of  it, 
and  supported  it  as  far  as  she  was  able. 

"Seven  years  passed  in  discussion  and  nine  in  execution.  During  this 
time  very  remarkable  and  noteworthy  things  occurred  whereof  no  idea  at 
all  had  been  formed.  I  have  arrived  at,  and  am  in,  such  a  condition  that 
there  is  no  person  so  vile  but  thinks  he  may  insult  me :  he  shall  be  reckoned 
in  the  world  as  valour  itself  who  is  courageous  enough  not  to  consent 
to  it. 

"If  I  were  to  steal  the  Indies  or  the  land  which  lies  towards  them,  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking,  from  the  altar  of  Saint  Peter,  and  give  thera  to 
the  Moors,  they  could  not  show  greater  enmity  towards  me  in  Spain.  Who 
would  believe  such  a  thing  where  there  was  always  so  much  magnanimity  ? 

"  I  should  have  much  desired  to  free  myself  from  this  affair  had  it  been 
honourable  towards  my  Queen  to  do  so.  The  support  of  our  Lord  and  of 
her  Highness  made  me  persevere:  and  to  alleviate  in  some  measure  the 
sorrows  which  death  had  caused  her,  I  undertook  a  fresh  voyage  to  the  new 
heaven  and  earth  which  up  to  that  time  had  remained  hidden ;  and  if  it  is 
not  held  there  in  esteem  like  the  other  voyages  to  the  Indies,  that  is  no 
wonder,  because  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  my  work. 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  inflamed  Saint  Peter  and  twelve  others  with  him,  and 
they  all  contended  here  below,  and  their  toils  and  hardships  were  many, 
but  last  of  all  they  gained  the  victory. 

"This  voyage  to  Paria  I  thought  would  somewhat  appease  them  on 
account  of  the  pearls,  and  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Espanola.  I  ordered 
the  pearls  to  be  collected  and  fished  for  by  people  with  whom  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  that  I  should  return  for  them,  and,  as  I  understood,  they 
were  to  be  measured  by  the  bushel.  If  I  did  not  write  about  this  to  their 
Highnesses,  it  was  because  I  wished  to  have  first  of  all  done  the  same  thing 
with  the  gold. 

"The  result  to  me  in  this  has  been  the  same  as  in  many  other  things; 
I  should  not  have  lost  them  nor  my  honour,  if  I  had  sought  my  own  advan- 
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tage,  and  had  allowed  Espanola  to  be  ruined,  or  if  my  privileges  and 
contracts  had  been  observed.  And  I  say  just  the  same  about  the  gold 
which  I  had  then  collected,  and  [for]  which  with  such  great  afflictions  and 
toils  I  have,  by  divine  power,  almost  perfected  [the  arrangements]. 

"When  I  went  from  Paria  I  found  almost  half  the  people  from  Es- 
panola in  revolt,  and  they  have  waged  war  against  me  until  now,  as  against 
a  Moor;  and  the  Indians  on  the  other  side  grievously  [harassed  me].  At 
this  time  Hojeda  arrived  and  tried  to  put  the  finishing  stroke:  he  said 
that  their  Highnesses  had  sent  him  with  promises  of  gifts,  franchises  and 
pay:  he  gathered  together  a  great  band,  for  in  the  whole  of  Espanola 
there  are  very  few  save  vagabonds,  and  not  one  with  wife  and  children. 
This  Hojeda  gave  me  great  trouble;  he  was  obliged  to  depart,  and  left 
word  that  he  would  soon  return  with  more  ships  and  people  and  that  he 
had  left  the  Royal  person  of  the  Queen,  our  Lady,  at  the  point  of  death. 
Then  Vicente  Yanez  arrived  with  four  caravels ;  there  was  disturbance  and 
mistrust  but  no  mischief:  the  Indians  talked  of  many  others  at  the  Can- 
nibals [Caribbee  Islands]  and  in  Paria;  and  afterwards  spread  the  news  of 
six  other  caravels,  which  were  brought  by  a  brother  of  the  Alcalde,  but  it 
was  with  malicious  intent.  This  occurred  at  the  very  last,  when  the  hope 
that  their  Highnesses  would  ever  send  any  ships  to  the  Indies  was  almost 
abandoned,  nor  did  we  expect  them;  and  it  was  commonly  reported  that 
her  Highness  was  dead. 

"A  certain  Adrian  about  this  time  endeavoured  to  rise  in  rebellion 
again,  as  he  had  done  previously,  but  Our  Lord  did  not  permit  his  evil 
purpose  to  succeed.  I  had  purposed  in  myself  never  to  touch  a  hair  of 
anybody's  head,  but  I  lament  to  say  that  with  this  man,  owing  to  his  in- 
gratitude, it  was  not  possible  to  keep  that  resolve  as  I  had  intended:  I 
should  not  have  done  less  to  my  brother,  if  he  had  sought  to  kill  me,  and 
steal  the  dominion  which  my  King  and  Queen  had  given  me  in  trust. 

"This  Adrian,  as  it  appears,  had  sent  Don  Ferdinand  to  Xoragua  to 
collect  some  of  his  followers,  and  there  a  dispute  arose  with  the  Alcalde 
from  which  a  deadly  contest  ensued,  and  he  [Adrian]  did  not  effect  his  pur- 
pose. The  Alcalde  seized  him  and  a  part  of  his  band,  and  the  fact  was  that 
he  would  have  executed  them  if  I  had  not  prevented  it;  they  were  kept 
prisoners  awaiting  a  caravel  in  which  they  might  depart.  The  news  of 
Hojeda  which  I  told  them  made  them  lose  the  hope  that  he  would  now 
come  again. 

"For  six  months  I  had  been  prepared  to  return  to  their  Highnesses 
with  the  good  news  of  the  gold,  and  to  escape  from  governing  a  dissolute 
people  who  fear  neither  God  nor  their  King  and  Queen,  being  full  of  vices 
and  wickedness. 

"I  could  have  paid  the  people  in  full  with  six  hundred  thousand,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  had  four  millions  of  tenths  and  somewhat  more,  besides 
the  third  of  the  gold. 

"Before  my  departure  I  many  times  begged  their  Highnesses  to  send 
there,  at  my  expense,  some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of 
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justice;  and  after  finding  the  Alcalde  in  arms  I  renewed  my  supplications 
to  have  either  some  troops  or  at  least  some  servant  of  theirs  with  letters 
patent;  for  my  reputation  is  such  that  even  if  I  build  churches  and  hos- 
pitals, they  will  always  be  called  dens  of  thieves. 

"They  did  indeed  make  provision  at  last,  but  it  was  the  very  contrary 
of  what  the  matter  demanded:  it  may  be  successful,  since  it  was  according 
to  their  good  pleasure. 

"  I  was  there  for  two  years  without  being  able  to  gain  a  decree  of  favour 
for  myself  or  for  those  who  went  there,  yet  this  man  brought  a  coffer  full: 
whether  they  will  all  redound  to  their  [Highnesses]  service,  God  knows. 
Indeed,  to  begin  with,  there  are  exemptions  for  twenty  years,  which  is  a 
man's  lifetime ;  and  gold  is  collected  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  one 
person  who  became  worth  five  marks  in  four  hours;  whereof  I  will  speak 
more  fully  later  on. 

"  If  it  would  please  their  Highnesses  to  remove  the  grounds  of  a  common 
saying  of  those  who  know  my  labours,  that  the  calumny  of  the  people  has 
done  me  pore  harm  than  much  service  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
[Highnesses]  property  and  dominion  has  done  me  good,  it  would  be  a 
charity,  and  I  should  be  re-established  in  my  honour,  and  it  would  be 
talked  about  all  over  the  world:  for  the  undertaking  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  must  daily  become  more  famous  and  in  higher  esteem. 

"When  the  Commander  Bobadilla  came  to  Santo  Domingo,  I  was  at 
La  Vega,  and  the  Adelantado  at  Xoragua,  where  that  Adrian  had  made  a 
stand,  but  then  all  was  quiet,  and  the  land  rich  and  all  men  at  peace.  On 
the  second  day  after  his  arrival,  he  created  himself  Governor,  and  ap- 
pointed officers  and  made  executions,  and  proclaimed  immunities  of  gold 
and  tenths  and  in  general  of  everything  else  for  twenty  years,  which  is  a 
man's  lifetime,  and  that  he  came  to  pay  everybody  in  full  up  to  that  day, 
even  though  they  had  not  rendered  service;  and  he  publicly  gave  notice 
that,  as  for  me,  he  had  charge  to  send  me  in  irons,  and  my  brothers  like- 
wise, as  he  has  done,  and  that  I  should  nevermore  return  thither,  nor  any 
other  of  my  family:  alleging  a  thousand  disgraceful  and  discourteous 
things  about  me.  All  this  took  place  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival, 
as  I  have  said,  and  while  I  was  absent  at  a  distance,  without  my  knowing 
either  of  him  or  of  his  arrival. 

"Some  letters  of  their  Highnesses  signed  in  blank,  of  which  he  brought 
a  number,  he  filled  up  and  sent  to  the  Alcalde  and  to  his  company  with 
favours  and  commendations :  to  me  he  never  sent  either  letter  or  messenger, 
nor  has  he  done  so  to  this  day.  Imagine  what  any  one  holding  my  office 
would  think  when  one  who  endeavoured  to  rob  their  Highnesses,  and  who 
has  done  so  much  evil  and  mischief,  is  honoured  and  favoured,  while  he 
who  maintained  it  at  such  risks  is  degraded. 

"When  I  heard  this  I  thought  that  this  affair  would  be  like  that  of 
Hojeda  or  one  of  the  others,  but  I  restrained  myself  when  I  learnt  for  cer- 
tain from  the  friars  that  their  Highnesses  had  sent  him.  I  wrote  to  him 
that  his  arrival  was  welcome,  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  go  to  the  Court 
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and  had  sold  all  I  possessed  by  auction;  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
immunities  he  should  not  be  hasty,  for  both  that  matter  and  the  govern- 
ment I  would  hand  over  to  him  immediately  as  smooth  as  my  palm.  And 
I  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  friars,  but  neither  he  nor  they  gave  me  any 
answer.  On  the  contrary,  he  put  himself  in  a  war-like  attitude,  and  com- 
pelled all  who  went  there  to  take  an  oath  to  him  as  Governor;  and  they 
told  me  that  it  was  for  twenty  years. 

"Directly  I  knew  of  those  immunities,  I  thought  that  I  would  repair 
such  a  great  error  and  that  he  would  be  pleased,  for  he  gave  them  without 
the  need  or  occasion  necessary  in  so  vast  a  matter:  and  he  gave  to  vaga- 
bond people  what  would  have  been  excessive  for  a  man  who  had  brought 
wife  and  children.  So  I  announced  by  word  and  letters  that  he  could  not 
use  his  patents  because  mine  were  those  in  force;  and  I  showed  them  the 
immunities  which  John  Aguado  brought. 

"All  this  was  done  by  me  in  order  to  gain  time,  so  that  their  Highnesses 
might  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  issuing  fresh  commands  as  to  what  would  best  pro- 
mote their  service  in  that  respect. 

"It  is  useless  to  publish  such  immunities  in  the  Indies:  to  the  settlers 
who  have  taken  up  residence  it  is  a  pure  gain,  for  the  best  lands  are  given 
to  them,  and  at  a  low  valuation  they  will  be  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
at  the  end  of  the  four  years  when  the  period  of  residence  is  ended,  without 
their  digging  a  spadeful  in  them.  I  would  not  speak  thus  if  the  settlers 
were  raarried,  but  there  are  not  six  among  them  all  who  are  not  on  the  look- 
out to  gather  what  they  can  and  depart  speedily.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  they  should  go  from  Castile,  and  also  if  it  were  known  who  and 
what  they  are,  and  if  the  country  could  be  settled  with  honest  people. 

"  I  had  agreed  with  those  settlers  that  they  should  pay  the  third  of  the 
gold,  and  the  tenths,  and  this  at  their  own  request;  and  they  received  it  as 
a  great  favour  from  their  Highnesses.  I  reproved  them  when  I  heard  that 
they  ceased  to  do  this,  and  hoped  that  the  Commander  would  do  likewise, 
and  he  did  the  contrary'. 

"He  incensed  them  against  me  by  saying  that  I  wanted  to  deprive 
them  of  what  their  Highnesses  had  given  them;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
set  them  at  variance  with  me,  and  did  so;  and  he  induced  them  to  write 
to  their  Highnesses  that  they  should  never  again  send  me  back  to  the 
government,  and  I  likewise  make  the  same  supplication  to  them  for  my- 
self and  for  my  whole  family,  as  long  as  there  are  not  different  inhabitants. 
And  he  together  with  them  ordered  inquisitions  concerning  me  for  wicked- 
nesses the  like  whereof  were  never  known  in  hell.  Our  Lord,  who  rescued 
Daniel  and  the  three  children,  is  present  with  the  same  wisdom  and  power 
as  He  had  then,  and  with  the  same  means,  if  it  should  please  Him  and  be  in 
accordance  with  His  will. 

"  I  should  know  how  to  remedy  all  this,  and  the  rest  of  what  has  been 
said  and  has  taken  place  since  I  have  been  in  the  Indies,  if  my  disposition 
would  allow  me  to  seek  my  own  advantage,  and  if  it  seemed  honourable  to 
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me  to  do  so,  but  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the  extension  of  the  do- 
minion of  her  Highness  has  hitherto  kept  me  down.  Now  that  so  much 
gold  is  found,  a  dispute  arises  as  to  which  brings  more  profit,  whether  to 
go  about  robbing  or  to  go  to  the  mines.  A  hundred  castellanos  are  as 
easily  obtained  for  a  woman  as  for  a  farm,  and  it  is  very  general,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  dealers  who  go  about  looking  for  girls :  those  from  nine  to  ten 
are  now  in  demand,  and  for  all  ages  a  good  price  must  be  paid. 

"I  assert  that  the  violence  of  the  calumny  of  turbulent  persons  has 
injured  me  more  than  my  services  have  profited  me;  which  is  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  the  present  and  for  the  future.  I  take  my  oath  that  a  number 
of  men  have  gone  to  the  Indies  who  did  not  deserve  water  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  of  the  world;  and  now  they  are  returning  thither,  and  leave  is 
granted  them. 

"I  assert  that  when  I  declared  that  the  Commander  could  not  grant 
immunities,  I  did  what  he  desired,  although  I  told  him  that  it  was  to  cause 
delay  until  their  Highnesses  should  receive  information  from  the  country, 
and  should  command  anew  what  might  be  for  their  service. 

"He  excited  their  enmity  against  me,  and  he  seems,  from  what  took 
place  and  from  his  behaviour,  to  have  come  as  my  enemy  and  as  a  very 
vehement  one ;  or  else  the  report  is  true  that  he  has  spent  much  to  obtain 
this  employment.  I  do  not  know  more  about  it  than  what  I  hear.  I 
never  heard  of  an  inquisitor  gathering  rebels  together  and  accepting  them, 
and  others  devoid  of  credit  and  unworthy  of  it,  as  witnesses  against  their 
Governor. 

"If  their  Highnesses  were  to  make  a  general  inquisition  there,  I  assure 
you  that  they  would  look  upon  it  as  a  great  wonder  that  the  island  does 
not  founder. 

"  I  think  your  Ladyship  will  remember  that  when,  after  losing  my  sails, 
I  was  driven  into  Lisbon  by  a  tempest,  I  was  falsely  accused  of  having 
gone  there  to  the  King  in  order  to  give  him  the  Indies.  Their  Highnesses 
afterwards  learned  the  contrary,  and  that  it  was  entirely  malicious. 

"Although  I  may  know  but  little,  I  do  not  think  anyone  considers  me 
so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that  even  if  the  Indies  were  mine  I  could  not  up- 
hold myself  without  the  help  of  some  Prince. 

"If  this  be  so,  where  could  I  find  better  support  and  security  than  in 
the  King  and  Queen,  our  Lords,  who  have  raised  me  from  nothing  to  such 
great  honour,  and  are  the  most  exalted  Princes  of  the  world  on  sea  and  on 
land,  and  who  consider  that  I  have  rendered  them  service,  and  who  pre- 
serve to  me  my  privileges  and  rewards :  and  if  any  one  infringes  them, 
their  Highnesses  increase  them  still  more,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  John 
Aguado;  and  they  order  great  honour  to  be  conferred  upon  me,  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  their  Highnesses  have  received  service  from  me, 
and  keep  my  sons  in  their  household;  all  which  could  by  no  means 
happen  with  another  prince,  for  where  there  is  no  affection,  everything  else 
fails. 

"I  have  now  spoken  thus  in  reply  to  a  mahcious  slander,  but  against 
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my  will,  as  it  is  a  thing  which  should  not  recur  to  memory  even  in  dreams; 
for  the  Commander  Bobadilla  maliciously  seeks  in  this  way  to  set  his  own 
conduct  and  actions  in  a  brighter  light ;  but  I  shall  easily  show  him  that  his 
small  knowledge  and  great  cowardice,  together  with  his  inordinate  cu- 
pidity, have  caused  him  to  fail  therein. 

"I  have  already  said  that  I  wrote  to  him  and  to  the  friars,  and  imme- 
diately set  out,  as  I  told  him,  almost  alone,  because  all  the  people  were 
with  the  Adelantado,  and  likewise  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion  on  his  part. 
When  he  heard  this,  he  seized  Don  Diego  and  sent  him  on  board  a  caravel 
loaded  with  irons,  and  did  the  same  to  me  upon  my  arrival,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Adelantado  when  he  came;  nor  did  I  speak  to  him  any  more,  nor  to 
this  day  has  he  allowed  any  one  to  speak  to  me ;  and  I  take  my  oath  that  I 
cannot  understand  why  I  am  made  a  prisoner. 

"He  made  it  his  first  business  to  seize  the  gold,  which  he  did  without 
measuring  or  weighing  it  and  in  my  absence;  he  said  that  he  wanted  it  to 
pay  the  people,  and  according  to  what  I  hear  he  assigned  the  chief  part  to 
himself  and  sent  fresh  exchangers  for  the  exchanges.  Of  this  gold  I  had 
put  aside  certain  specimens,  very  big  lumps,  like  the  eggs  of  geese,  hens  and 
pullets,  and  of  many  other  shapes,  which  some  persons  had  collected  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  in  order  that  their  Highnesses  might  be  gladdened, 
and  might  comprehend  the  business  upon  seeing  a  quantity  of  large  stones 
full  of  gold.  This  collection  was  the  first  to  be  given  away,  with  malicious 
intent,  so  that  their  Highnesses  should  not  hold  the  matter  in  any  account 
until  he  has  feathered  his  nest,  which  he  is  in  great  haste  to  do.  Gold 
which  is  for  melting  diminishes  at  the  fire :  some  chains  which  would  weigh 
about  twenty  marks  have  never  been  seen  again. 

"I  have  been  more  distressed  about  this  matter  of  the  gold  than  even 
about  the  pearls,  because  I  have  not  brought  it  to  her  Highness. 

"  The  Commander  at  once  set  to  work  upon  anything  which  he  thought 
would  injure  me.  I  have  already  said  that  with  six  hundred  thousand  I 
could  pay  every  one  without  defrauding  anybody,  and  that  I  had  more  than 
four  millions  of  tenths  and  constabulary  [dues]  without  touching  the  gold. 
He  made  some  free  gifts  which  are  ridiculous,  though  I  believe  that  he 
began  by  assigning  the  chief  part  to  himself.  Their  Highnesses  will  find  it 
out  when  they  order  an  account  to  be  obtained  from  him,  especially  if  I 
should  be  present  thereat.  He  does  nothing  but  reiterate  that  a  large 
sum  is  owing,  and  it  is  what  I  have  said,  and  even  less.  I  have  been  much 
distressed  that  there  should  be  sent  concerning  me  an  inquisitor  who  is 
aware  that  if  the  inquisition  which  he  returns  is  very  grave  he  will  remain 
in  possession  of  the  government. 

"Would  that  it  had  pleased  our  Lord  and  their  Highnesses  had  sent 
him  or  someone  else  two  years  ago,  for  I  know  that  I  should  now  be  free 
frora  scandal  and  infamy,  and  that  my  honour  would  not  be  taken  from 
me,  nor  should  I  lose  it.  God  is  just,  and  will  make  known  the  why  and 
the  wherefore. 

"They  judge  me  over  there  as  they  would  a  governor  who  had  gone  to 
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Sicily,  or  to  a  city  or  town  placed  under  regular  government,  and  where  the 
laws  can  be  observed  in  their  entirety  without  fear  of  ruining  everything; 
and  I  am  great'y  injured  thereby. 

"I  ought  to  be  judged  as  a  captain  who  went  from  Spain  to  the  Indies 
to  conquer  a  numerous  and  war-like  people,  whose  customs  and  religion  are 
very  contrary  to  ours;  who  live  in  rocks  and  mountains,  without  fixed  set- 
tlements, and  not  like  ourselves:  and  where,  by  the  Divine  Will,  I  have 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  and  Queen,  our  Sovereigns,  a 
second  world,  through  which  Spain,  which  was  reckoned  a  poor  country, 
has  become  the  richest. 

"  I  ought  to  be  judged  as  a  captain  who  for  such  a  long  time  up  to  this 
day  has  borne  arms  without  laying  them  aside  for  an  hour,  and  by  gentle- 
men adventurers  and  by  custom,  and  not  by  letters,  unless  they  were  from 
Greeks  or  Romans  or  others  of  modern  times  of  whom  there  are  so  many 
and  such  noble  examples  in  Spain;  or  otherwise  I  receive  great  injury,  be- 
cause in  the  Indies  there  is  neither  town  nor  settlement. 

"  The  gate  to  the  gold  and  pearls  is  now  open,  and  plenty  of  everything — 
precious  stones,  spices  and  a  thousand  other  things — may  be  surely  ex- 
pected, and  never  could  a  worse  misfortune  befall  me :  for  by  the  name  of 
our  Lord  the  first  voyage  would  yield  them  just  as  much  as  would  the 
traffic  of  Arabia  Felix  as  far  as  Mecca,  as  I  wrote  to  their  Highnesses  by 
Antonio  de  Torres  in  my  reply  respecting  the  repartition  of  the  sea  and 
land  with  the  Portuguese;  and  afterwards  it  would  equal  that  of  Calicut, 
as  I  told  them  and  put  in  writing  at  the  monastery  of  the  Mejorada. 

"The  news  of  the  gold  that  I  said  I  would  give  is,  that  on  the  bay  of  the 
Nativity,  while  I  was  much  tormented,  being  harassed  by  wicked  Christians 
and  by  Indians,  and  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  everything  and 
if  possible,  escaping  from  life,  our  Lord  miraculously  comforted  me  and 
said,  'Fear  not  violence,  I  will  provide  for  all  things:  the  seven  years  of 
the  term  of  the  gold  have  not  elapsed,  and  in  that  and  in  everything  else  I 
will  afford  thee  a  remedy.' 

"On  that  day  I  learned  that  there  were  eighty  leagues  of  land  with 
mines  at  every  point  thereof.  The  opinion  now  is  that  it  is  all  one.  Some 
have  collected  a  hundred  and  twenty  castellanos  in  one  day,  and  others 
ninety,  and  even  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  has  been  reached. 
From  fifty  to  seventy,  and  in  many  more  cases  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  is 
considered  a  good  day's  work,  and  many  carry  it  on.  The  usual  quantity 
is  from  six  to  twelve,  and  anyone  obtaining  less  than  this  is  not  satisfied. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  mines  are  like  others,  and  do  not  yield  equally 
every  day.  The  mines  are  new,  and  so  are  the  workers:  it  is  the  opinion 
of  everybody  that  even  if  all  Castile  were  to  go  there,  every  individual, 
however  inexpert  he  might  be,  would  not  obtain  less  than  one  or  two  cas- 
tellanos daily,  and  now  it  is  only  commencing.  It  is  true  that  they  keep 
Indians,  but  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  Behold  what 
discernment  Bobadilla  had,  when  he  gave  up  everything  for  nothing,  and 
four  millions  of  tenths,  without  any  reason  or  even  being  requested,  and 
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without  first  notifying  it  to  their  Highnesses.  And  this  is  not  the  only 
loss. 

' '  I  know  that  my  errors  have  not  been  committed  with  the  intention  of 
doing  evil,  and  I  believe  that  their  Highnesses  regard  the  matter  just  as  I 
state  it :  and  I  know  and  see  that  they  deal  mercifully  even  with  those  who 
maliciously  act  to  their  disservice.  I  believe  and  consider  it  very  certain 
that  their  clemency  will  be  both  greater  and  more  abundant  towards  me, 
for  I  fell  therein  through  ignorance  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  as  they 
will  know  fully  hereafter;  and  I  indeed  am  their  creature,  and  they  will 
look  upon  my  services,  and  will  acknowledge  day  by  day  that  they  are  much 
profited.  They  will  place  everything  in  the  balance,  even  as  Holy  Scripture 
tells  us  good  and  evil  will  be  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

"If,  however,  they  command  that  another  person  do  judge  me,  which 
I  cannot  believe,  and  that  it  be  by  inquisition  in  the  Indies,  I  very  humbly 
beseech  them  to  send  thither  two  conscientious  and  honourable  persons  at 
my  expense,  who  I  believe  will  easily,  now  that  gold  is  discovered,  find  five 
marks  in  four  hours.  In  either  case  it  is  needful  for  them  to  provide  for 
this  matter. 

"The  Commander  on  his  arrival  at  San  Domingo  took  up  his  abode 
in  my  house,  and  just  as  he  found  it  so  he  appropriated  everything  to  him- 
self. Well  and  good ;  perhaps  he  was  in  want  of  it.  A  pirate  never  acted 
thus  towards  a  merchant.  About  my  papers  I  have  a  greater  grievance, 
for  he  has  so  completely  deprived  me  of  them  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  obtain  a  single  one  from  him ;  and  those  that  would  have  been  most  use- 
ful in  my  exculpation  are  precisely  those  which  he  has  kept  most  concealed. 
Behold  the  just  and  honest  inquisitor!  Whatever  he  may  have  done,  they 
tell  me  that  there  has  been  an  end  to  justice,  except  in  an  arbitrary  form. 
God,  our  Lord,  is  present  with  His  strength  and  wisdom,  as  of  old,  and 
always  punishes  in  the  end,  especially  ingratitude  and  injuries." 


CHAPTER  LXXXXV 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  "LIBRETTO" 

We  have  already  said  that  of  this  book  only  one  exam- 
ple '  has  been  preserved.  It  reposes  to-day  in  the  San  Marco ' 
Library  at  Venice,  and  probably  its  pages  have  never  been 
closely  examined  until  they  looked  into  the  camera  to  be  repro- 
duced for  this  present  Work.^     Peter  Martyr  de  Anghera  may 

'  Ferdinand  Columbus  is  said  by  Henry  Harrisse,  in  Additions  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Americana  VeUistissima,  to  have  owned  at  one  time  an  example  ot  this  Libretto  and  to 
havewritten  therein,  following  his  custom  with  his  books:  "Costoenvenetia4  Marauedis 
a  4  di  de  Maijo  d.  1521."  In  his  important  Excerpta  Columbiana  (Paris,  1887),  Har- 
risse notices  a  book  in  the  library  of  Ferdinand  Columbus  entitled  Viagio  ed  Paese 
de  I'isola  de  loro  trouato  p.  Juan  de  Angliara,  with  the  following  memorandum  in  the 
hand  of  Ferdinand :  "  Costo  en  Ferrara  medio  quatrin  i  4  di  de  Mayo  de  1 5  2 1 ,  y  el 
ducado  vale  378  quatrines."  The  memoranda  in  his  books  serve  quite  accurately  to 
fix  the  halting  places  of  Ferdinand  Columbus  in  his  wanderings,  but  while  it  was  not 
an  impossibility  he  hardly  could  have  been  in  Venice  and  Ferrara  on  the  same  day. 
As  Harrisse,  in  his  later  book,  Excerpta  Columbiana,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Lib- 
retto, he  may  be  understood  to  correct  the  statement  in  the  Additions . 

^  The  library  of  St.  Mark  was  established  on  the  loth  of  September  in  the  year 
1362,  on  which  day  the  Venetian  Senate  accepted  the  offer  of  Francis  Petrarch  to 
give  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark  all  his  books,  in  consideration  of  his  being  provided 
with  a  dwelling  house  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Petrarch's  books  were  first  de- 
posited in  a  monastery  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Sepulca,  in  which  monastery  he  himself  had 
for  a  time  a  residence.  Among  his  precious  possessions  were  a  manuscript  of  Homer 
which  was  given  to  him  by  Nicolaos  Siguros,  Ambassador  of  the  Greek  Emperor:  a 
beautiful  copy  of  Sophocles:  the  entire  Iliad  and  a  great  part  of  the  Odyssey,  trans- 
lated by  Leontius  Pilatus  and  copied  in  the  handwriting  of  Boccacio,  whom  the 
translator  had  instructed  in  Greek;  an  imperfect  Quintilian:  the  works  of  Cicero  trans- 
lated by  Petrarch  himself  and  many  others  of  great,  if  not  of  equal,  interest.  The 
Venetians  apparently  did  not  appreciate  Petrarch's  gift  when  he  left  them  his  books. 
Tomasini,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  asked  permission  to  collate 
some  of  the  books  in  the  collection,  when  he  was  led  to  the  roof  of  St.  Mark's  only  to 
find  the  books  partly  reduced  to  dust,  partly  petrified.  To-day  this  famous  library  is 
poor  in  its  possessions  of  volumes  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  great  poet.  The 
librarians  of  St.  Mark  have  been  men  distinguished  for  honesty  and  care  as  well  as 
for  learning,  yet  in  some  way  most  of  the  books  of  the  poet  have  disappeared. 

3  The  Libretto  is  recorded  as  No.  32  in  the  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustissima, 
and  also  receives  mention  under  No.  48  in  the  same  work,  but  at  that  time  it  was 
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be  said  to  have  composed  the  matter  in  this  Httle  book,  writing 
it  in  Latin  from  a  series  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  vari- 
ous noted  personages.  These  letters  were  written  immediately 
after  the  events  they  describe.  They  bear  the  first  news.  They 
reflect  first  impressions.  Personal  correspondence  with  the 
Admiral,  interviews  with  his  sailors,  conversations  with  his 
companions,  a  knowledge  of  the  Court  side  of  affairs, — all  these 
things  equipped  our  author  for  his  work.  He  tells  what  he 
knew,  what  he  saw,  what  he  heard.  This  work  was  put  into 
its  present  narrative  form  some  time  prior  to  the  summer  of  the 
year  1501.  The  manuscript,  or  more  probably  a  copy  thereof, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Angelo  Trivigiano,  who  translated  it  into 
the  Venetian  dialect  and  transmitted  it  to  Domenico  Malipiero, 
an  admiral  and  a  Venetian  historian.  The  manuscript  went 
into  print  in  April,  1504,  and,  except  for  the  interjection  by 
Trivigiano  of  the  few  words  describing  the  personal  appearance 
of  Columbus,  the  work  is  Peter  Martyr's  own. 

For  many  years  diligent  search  had  been  made  for  the  letters 
and  original  manuscript  of  Trivigiano  sent  to  Domenico  Mali- 
piero. It  was  known  that  Malipiero  presented  them  to  the 
Venetian  Senate,  whence  Albertino  Vercellese  da  Lisona,  the 
Venetian  printer,  obtained  the  manuscript  of  the  Libretto  for 
publication.  They  were  known  to  have  some  way  gotten  into 
the  family  of  Jacopo  Soranzo  of  Venice,  in  whose  library  they 
were  marked  as  the  contents  of  a  Codex  No.  DCLXI.  This 
library  went  partly  into  the  hands  of  a  priest,  the  Abbe  Canonici, 
and  partly  into  the  library  of  Amedeo  Svajer.  The  Canonici 
library,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  went  to 
England,  being  largely  incorporated  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  Svajer  library  was  divided  between  the  Marciana,  the  Ven- 
etian State  Archives,  and  the  library  of  the  Counts  Mannin  di 
Passeriano.  The  particular  Codex  in  question  finally  found  its 
way  into  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd  of  London, 
and  on  his  death  went  to  his  son,  hving  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.' 

thought  no  example  of  the  Libretto  had  been  preserved.  When  Mr.  Harrisse  pub- 
lished his  Additions  (No.  i6)  to  his  great  work,  he  described  the  example  in  the  San 
Marco  Library  as,  he  says,  de  visu,  but  he  is  not  correct  in  saying  it  "contains  only 
the  Voyages  of  Columbus." 

An  exact  fac-simile  of  this  most  rare  specimen  of  Americana  is  here  for  the  first 
time  given. 

I  The  writer  repeatedly  attempted  to  obtain  a  sight  of  these  manuscripts  or  a 
transcript  thereof,  but  his  solicitations  in  the  interests  of  historical  inquiry  failed. 
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About  1892  the  editors  of  the  magnificent  Italian  Columbian 
history,  the  Raccolta,  succeeded  in  having  copies  made  of  the 
letters  and  of  the  manuscript  Codex,  together  with  a  photo- 
graph of  the  title-page  of  the  latter.  The  fact  that  the  Lib- 
retto was  printed  in  the  year  1504,  and  thus  contributed  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  news  of  the  discovery,  makes  it  of  much 
more  interest  to  us  than  the  original  manuscript  copy  hidden 
from  sight  for  so  many  ages,  and  subject  to  the  possibility  of 
changes  and  alterations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
printed  copy  has  followed  carefully  Trivigiano's  transcript. 

Angelo  Trivigiano  has  gone  into  history  as  the  individual 
responsible  for  the  Libretto.  He  was  the  Secretary  of  Domenico 
Pisani,  Ambassador  from  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  the  Span- 
ish Court.  He  wrote  home  at  least  four  separate  letters,  one  of 
which  is  dated  Granada,  August  21,  1501,'  and  was  addressed 
to  the  famous  Admiral  Domenico  Malipiero."  Peter  Martyr,  who 
comes  first  in  point  of  importance  and  fulness  of  all  the  early 
writers  on  America,  had  written  in  Latin  many  letters  on  the 
discoveries,  some  of  which  were  gathered  by  him  and  put  into 
his  Decades.  The  earliest  of  these  fell  under  the  eye  and  hand 
of  Trivigiano,  and  the  latter  translated  the  greater  portion  of 
the  First  Decade  into  the  Venetian  dialect.  The  above  work 
appeared  in  Venice,  coming  from  the  press  of  Albertino  Ver- 
cellese  da  Lisona,  on  the  tenth  day  of  April  in  the  year  1504. 
Trivigiano  knew  Columbus  personally,  and  while  the  Admiral 
was  in  Spain,  between  his  third  and  fourth  voyages,  a  signal 
proof  of  the  latter 's  graciousness  is  found  in  the  letter  written 
to  Malipiero  under  date  of  August  21,  1501 : 

"Magnifico  et  clementissimo  domino  Dominico  Maripetro  quondam 
clarissimi  domini  Francisci,  domino  observandissimo,  Venetiis.  Mag- 
nifico et  clarissimo  signore  mio  observandissimo.  cum  grandissimo  des- 
piacer  ho  inteso,  per  lettere  de  mio  padre,  che  la  magnificentia  vostra  se 
duol  de  mi  dicendo  havermi  scripto  duo  fiate  et  che  io  non  H  ho  resposto,  et 
tanta  mazor  passione  me  sento  quanto  io  mancho  de  colpa,  perche  da 
quatro  mesi  in  qua  io  non  ho  receputo  alcuna  sua.  ma  ben  li  ho  scripto 
almancho  tre  fiate.  se  la  magnificentia  vostra  non  le  ha  havute  ne  io  le  sue, 
non  ne  ho  per5  colpa  alcuna.  de  questo  instesso  mio  padre  se  lamenta  de 
mi,  che  non  h  scrivo,  et  io  me  lamento  altro  tanto  de  lui:   tamen  me  par 

'  See  Zurla's  Di  Marco  Polo,  Venice,  1818,  vol.  ii.,  p.  362. 

'  Domenico  Malipiero  wrote  Annali  Veneti  dalV  Anno  14^^  al  1500,  published  in 
VArchivo  Storico  Italiano,  Florence,  1843,  '^ol.  vii.,  see  Part  II.,  p.  622. 
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che  ne  lui  ne  io  ne  habiamo  colpa.  siamo  cussi  luntani  che  spazar  de  li 
ogni  tracto  corieri  seria  troppo  gran  spesa,  che  ogni  corier  vol.  loo.  ducati 
a  venir  de  li.  et  per5  bisogna  scrivamo  per  via  de  Roma,  Zenoa  et  Franza, 
et  che  usamo  el  mezo  de  mercadanti  zenoesi;  siche,  magnifico  patron, 
vostra  magnificentia  non  se  doglii  de  mi,  che  zuro  a  Dio  niuna  altra  cossa 
piu  desidero  a  questo  mondo  che  servirla.  et  azo  che  la  intend!  el  tuto,  io 
ho  tenuto  tanto  mezo  che  ho  preso  pratica  et  grandissima  amicitia  cum  el 
Columbo,  el  quale  al  presente  se  atrova  qui  in  desdita,  mal  in  gratia  de 
questi  re  et  cum  pochi  danari.  per  suo  mezo  ho  mandato  a  far  far  a  Palos, 
ch'e  uno  loco  dove  non  habito  salvo  che  marinai  et  homeni  pratichi  de  quel 
viazo  del  Columbo,  una  carta  ad  istantia  de  la  magnificentia  vostra,  la  qual 
sia  benissimo  facta  e  copiosa  et  particular  de  quanto  paese  e  statos  coperta. 
qui  non  ce  n'e,  salvo  una  de  dicta  Columbo,  ne  e  homo  che  ne  sapia  far. 
bisognerk  tardar  qualche  zorno  ad  haver  questa,  perche  Palos,  dove  la  se 
fa,  e  luntano  de  qua.  700.  milia,  et  poi,  come  la  sark  facta,  non  so  come  la 
potrb  mandar,  perche  I'lio  facta  far  del  compasso  grande,  perche  la  sia  piu 
bella.  dubito  ch'el  bisognera  la  magnificentia  vostra  aspeti  la  nostra 
venuta,  che  de  rasone  non  doveria  tardar  molto,  ch'el  sark  presto  uno  anno 
che  siamo  fuora. 

"Circa  al  tractato  del  viazo  del  dicto  Columbo,  uno  valentuomo  I'ha 
composto,  et  e  una  dizeria  molto  longa.  I'ho  acopiato  et  ho  la  copia  apresso 
di  me,  ma  e  si  grande  che  non  ho  modo  de  mandarla  se  non  a  pocho  a  pocho. 
mando  al  presente  alia  magnificentia  vostra  el  primo  libro,  quale  ho  tras- 
lato  in  vulgar  per  mazor  sua  comodita.  se  I'e  mal  scripto,  vostra  magnifi- 
centia me  perdoni  che  I'e  la  prima  copia,  ne  ho  tempo  de  recopiarlo  per 
seguire  Io  resto. 

"II  compositore  de  questa  e  Io  ambassator  de  questi  serenissimi  re  che 
va  al  soldano,  el  qual  vien  de  H  cum  animo  de  presentarla  al  principe  nostro, 
el  qual  penso  la  fara  stampare,  et  cosi  la  magnificentia  vostra  ne  haverk 
copia  perfecta.  non  resterb  perh5  de  mandarli,  questo  vulgar  mal  scrito 
et  mal  composto,  per  contento  de  la  magnificentia  vostra;  ma  senza  la 
carta,  vostra  magnificentia  non  haverk  molto  placer,  de  la  carta  penso 
la  restara  molto  satisfacta,  perche  I'ho  vista  et  hone  preso  gran  contento 
cum  quela  puocha  intelligentia  ch'io  ho.  el  Columbo  me  ha  promesso 
darme  commodita  de  copiare  tute  le  letere  I'ha  scritto  a  questi  serenissimi 
re  de  li  soi  viazi,  che  sara  cosa  molto  copiosa.  voglio  in  ogni  modo  tuor 
questa  faticha  per  amor  de  la  magnificentia  vostra. 

"Ulterius  aspetiamo  de  zorno  in  zorno  da  Lysbona  el  nostro  doctore, 
che  lass5  li  el  nostro  magnifico  ambassator,  el  qual  a  mia  instantia  ha  facto 
un'  opereta  del  viazo  de  Calicut,  de  la  qual  ne  faro  copia  a  la  magnificentia 
vostra.  de  carta  de  quel  viazo  non  e  possibile  haverne,  che  el  re  ha  messo 
pena  la  vita  a  chi  la  da  fora.  questo  e  quanto  posso  far  adesso  per  ser- 
vitio  de  la  magnificentia  vostra;  e  se  li  par  che  piu  possa  far,  la  mi  co- 
manda. 

"De  novo  qui  non  habiamo  alcuna  cosa.  le  nove  aspetamo  de  Italia. 
io  sto  in  continuo  desiderio  de  sentir  la  expeditione  de  la  magnificentia 
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vostra,  ch'el  nostro  signer  Idio  me  doni  gratia  io  possa  sentir  presto  iuxta 
la  expetatione  mia.  altro  io  non  ho.  me  ricomando  per  miara  de  volte 
a  la  magnificentia  vostra,  preghandola  se  degni  recomandarmi  a  la  mag- 
nifica  mia  madona  et  al  magnifico  messer  Fantino,  a  la  magnifica  madona 
Francesca  Marina  Maria  et  messer  Zuane,  et  basar  Francesso  per  mia  parte 
et  saludar  mio  fiozo  et  tuti  de  casa,  eh'  el  Signor  per  sua  bonta  et  dementia 
ne  conservi  tutti  sani  nella  sua  bona  gratia. 

"Servulus  Angelus. 
"Ex  Granata,  die.  21.  augusti.  1501." 

"To  the  magnificent  and  most  illustrious  Master  Dominico  MaHpiero, 
etc,  etc,  at  Venice: — 

"I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  concern,  through  the  letters  of  my 
father,  that  your  magnificence  complains  of  me,  saying  that  you  have 
written  me  twice  and  that  I  have  not  repHed  to  your  letters.  And  I  am 
all  the  more  disturbed  by  it  as  I  am  not  at  fault,  because  for  four  months 
I  have  not  received  any  letter  from  you ;  but  I  have  certainly  written  to 
you,  at  least  three  times.  If  your  magnificence  has  not  received  my 
letters  and  I  have  not  received  yours,  I  am  not  at  fault  for  that.  For  this 
same  thing  my  father  complains  of  me,  that  I  do  not  write  to  him,  and 
I  am  likewise  complaining  of  him.  Notwithstanding,  it  appears  to  me 
that  neither  he  nor  I  are  to  be  blamed  for  it.  We  are  so  far  apart  that 
it  would  be  too  great  an  expense  to  despatch  couriers  from  there  at  every 
moment,  as  every  courier  wishes  100  ducats  to  come  from  yonder.  And 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  write  by  way  of  Rome,  Genoa  and 
France,  and  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  of  Genoese  merchants. 
So  that,  magnificent  patron,  your  magnificence  must  not  complain  of  me,  for 
I  swear  to  God  that  I  desire  nothing  more  in  this  world  than  to  serve  you. 

"And  in  order  that  you  may  understand  everything,  I  have  used  so 
many  means  that  I  have  had  free  intercourse  and  am  on  terms  of  great 
friendship  with  Columbus,  who  is  now  here  in  disgrace,  in  ill  favour  with 
these  Sovereigns  and  with  little  money.  At  the  request  of  your  magni- 
ficence, I  have  by  his  means  ordered  a  map  made  at  Palos,  which  is  a  place 
inhabited  only  by  sailors  and  people  fully  conversant  with  that  voyage  of 
Columbus.  This  map  will  be  very  well  made  and  copious,  and  will  give 
particulars  of  all  the  countries  which  have  been  discovered.  There  is  only 
one  map  [of  this  kind]  here,  which  belongs  to  the  said  Columbus,  neither  is 
there  any  man  who  knows  how  to  make  one.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  wait 
some  days  for  this  map,  because  Palos,  where  it  is  being  made,  is  a  distance 
of  700  miles  from  here:  and  then  when  it  is  finished,  I  do  not  know  how  I 
shall  be  able  to  send  it  to  you,  because  I  have  had  it  made  of  large  size,  that 
it  may  be  finer.  I  doubt  not  your  magnificence  will  be  obliged  to  await 
our  return,  which  of  necessity  cannot  be  far  distant,  for  it  will  very  soon  be 
a  year  that  we  have  been  abroad. 

"As  to  the  Work  on  the  voyage  of  the  said  Columbus,  it  has  been  com- 
posed by  an  able  man,  and  it  is  a  very  long  history.  I  have  copied  it  and 
have  the  copy  in  my  possession,  but  it  is  so  voluminous  that  I  have  no  means 
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of  sending  it  to  you  save  a  little  at  a  time.  I  send  the  first  book  to  your 
magnificence  at  this  time,  which  I  have  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
for  your  greater  convenience.  If  it  is  badly  written  your  magnificence 
will  pardon  me  for  this  is  the  first  copy,  neither  have  I  had  time  to  recopy 
it,  wishing  to  secure  the  entire  Work. 

"The  author  of  this  book  is  the  Ambassador  of  these  Most  Serene 
Sovereigns  '  who  is  going  to  the  Sultan  ^ ;  he  comes  from  yonder  intending 
to  present  it  to  our  Prince  who,  I  think,  will  have  it  printed,  and  then  your 
magnificence  will  have  a  perfect  copy  of  it.  I  could  not  refrain  however 
from  sending  you  this  version  badly  written  and  composed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  in  order  to  please  your  magnificence;  but  without  the  map,  your 
magnificence  will  not  have  much  pleasure  in  it.  I  think  your  magnificence 
will  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  map  for  I  have  seen  it,  and  with  what  little 
knowledge  I  have,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Columbus  has  prom- 
ised me  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  copy  all  the  letters  he  has  written  to 
these  most  Serene  Sovereigns  in  regard  to  his  voyages,  which  will  be  a  very 
lengthy  undertaking.  I  wish  by  all  means  to  engage  in  this  task  through 
love  for  your  magnificence. 

"Later:  We  are  daily  expecting  our  doctor  from  Lisbon,  who  left  our 
magnificent  Ambassador  there:  at  my  request  he  has  written  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  from  Calicut  ,3  of  which  I  will  make  a  copy  for  your 
raagnificence.  It  is  not  possible  to  procure  the  map  of  that  voyage,  be- 
cause the  King  *  has  declared  a  sentence  of  death  against  any  one  giving  it 
out. 

"We  have  no  news  here.  We  are  expecting  news  from  Italy.  I  am 
constantly  desirous  of  seeing  the  expedition  of  your  magnificence.  May 
our  Lord  God  give  me  grace  that  I  may  soon  feel  that  my  expectation  is 
just.  I  have  nothing  else  to  say.  I  commend  myself  a  thousand  times  to 
your  magnificence,  begging  you  to  deign  to  commend  me  to  her  magni- 
ficence, my  lady,  and  to  the  magnificent  messer  Fantino,  to  her  magni- 
ficence,my  lady  Francesca  Marina  Maria  and  messer  Juane,  and  to  kiss  Fran- 
cesco for  xne  and  salute  my  son  and  all  of  the  household.  May  the  Lord 
in  His  goodness  and  clemency  keep  them  all  well  and  in  His  good  favour. 

"Servulus  Angelus. 

"From  Granada,  August  21,  1501." 

It  is  pleasant  to  catch  the  ghmpse  of  kindhness  on  the  part 
of  the  old  Admiral,  lately  come  home  in  chains,  living  under 
the  frown  of  the  Court  and  in  the  cold  of  scanty  resources,  and 

I  Peter  Martyr  of  Anghera. 

^  The  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

3  This  is  probably  the  voyage  made  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  who  sailed  from 
Lisbon  for  Calicut,  March  9,  1500,  with  thirteen  ships,  and  whose  expedition  found 
itself  unexpectedly  driven  on  the  shores  of  Brazil.  Cabral  gave  to  this  region  the 
name  of  "Terra  de  Santa  Cruz."  He  returned  to  Lisbon  at  the  end  of  July,  1501, 
and  we  can  see  the  alertness  of  foreigners  in  this  attempt  of  Trivigiano  to  secure  a 
copy  of  a  map  showing  the  new  discoveries. 

*  The  King  of  Portugal. 
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yet  obliging  a  new  friend  with  minute  details  of  his  discoveries. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  give  to  a  citizen  of  another  country  a 
map  of  the  discoveries, — indeed,  it  was  contrary  to  custom  and 
contrary  to  law.  The  last  paragraph  of  this  letter  of  Trivigiano 
(the  custom  applying  to  Spain  as  well  as  to  Portugal)  discloses 
the  dangers  confronting  strangers  and  foreigners  who  sought  to 
obtain  geographical  information  concerning  newly  discovered 
lands. 

The  following  three  letters  belong  to  the  same  corre- 
spondence : 

"Magnifice  et  clementissime  domme  domine  colendissime.  A  li  zorni 
passati  scrissi  a  la  magnificentia  vostra  copiosamente  quanto  me  occoreva, 
et  li  mandai  uno  libro  del  viazo  del  Columbo.  da  poi  ho  receputo  sue  de 
I'ultimo  luio,  a  le  qual  far5  resposta.  et  prima  ringratio  quanto  mi  posso 
la  magnificentia  vostra  de  la  humanitk  la  usa  in  scrivermi  cosi  copiosa- 
mente et  darmi  tanti  particular  avisi,  che  certo  me  sono  stk  gratissimi,  si 
per  non  li  haver  hauti  per  altra  via  como  per  esser  de  uno  tal  mio  signor. 
questo  magnifico  orator  etiam  ne  ha  obligo  a  la  magnificentia  vostra, 
perche  I'ha  inteso  per  sue  littere  cose  ch'el  non  haveva  per  altri,  et  maxime 
de  la  venuta  del  magnifico  messer  Francesco  de  Montibus,  che  li  h  tomato 
molto  al  proposito,  et  ne  ringrazia  summamente  la  magnificentia  vostra, 
et  de  questo  et  de  le  humane  salutation,  et  in  con  verso  molto  se  li  rico- 
manda,  offerendosi  molto  a  tuti  li  soi  piaceri.  ben  io  ho  sentito  molesta- 
mente  che  la  magnificentia  vostra  non  sia  ancora  expedita.  prego  el 
nostro  signor  Dio  la  trazi  de  tal  affanni  et  travagli  come  merita  la  sua  inno- 
centia.  et  illumini  quella  terra  che  cognosca  le  opere  sue.  circa  el  de- 
si  derio  ha  la  magnificentia  vostra  de  intender  el  viazo  de  Calicut,  io  li  ho 
scritto  altre  fiate  che  aspeto  de  zorno  in  zorno  Messer  Cretico,  qual  me 
scrive  haverne  composto  una  opereta.  subito  ch'el  sia  zonto,  farb  che  la 
magnificentia  vostra  ne  havera  parte,  li  mando  al  presente  uno  altro 
pezo  del  viazo  del  Columbo,  et  sic  successive  Io  mandarb  tuto,  benche 
credo  che  a  questa  hora  el  sara  gettato  a  stampa  de  li,  perche  Io  ambas- 
sador de  queste  alteze  ch'e  venuto  de  H,  cha  va  al  soldano,  Io  ha  composto, 
et  Io  vole  donar  a  la  illustrissima  signoria ;  ma  senza  carta  la  magnificentia 
vostra  non  potrk  pigliarne  compito  piazer.  come  li  scrissi,  I'ho  mandata 
a  far  far  a  Palos,  che  e  loco  a  marina,  dove  se  fanno;  ma  non  credo  de 
haver  modo  de  inviarla  a  la  magnificentia  vostra  avanti  la  nostra  venuta: 
la  qual  per6  spero  haverk  ad  esser  presta,  che  son  hormai  .13.  mesi  che 
siamo  in  questa  legatione.  me  doglio  de  la  partita  de  li  garzoni,  per  Io  in- 
teresse  ne  ha  la  vostra  magnificentia.  el  nostro  signor  Idio  la  restauri  in 
qualche  altra  cosa.  di  novo  non  havemo  de  qui  alcuna  cosa.  questi  seren- 
issimi  et  catholici  re  sono  benissimo  disposti  a  perseverar  la  guerra  contra 
Turchi,  et  hano  dicto  apertamente  al  magnifico  ambassador  che  non  solum 
anno,  ma  I'altro  e  I'altro  sono  per  mantenir  I'armata  sua  contra  Turchi  a 
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favor  de  le  cose  christiane  et  particular  de  la  serenissima  signoria  nostra, 
et  accadendo  el  bisogno  non  sono  per  recusar  de  metere  le  proprie  persone. 
altro  non  ho.     me  ricomando  a  la  magnificentia  vostra. 

"  Ex  Granata." 
"To  the  magnificent  and  most  illustrious  master,  etc. 

"I  wrote  at  length  to  your  magnificence  some  days  ago  in  regard  to 
what  occurred  to  me,  and  I  sent  you  a  book  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus. 
Since  then  I  have  received  your  last  letter  to  which  I  will  reply.  And  first 
I  return  thanks  to  your  magnificence  with  all  my  heart  for  your  kindness  in 
writing  me  so  fully  and  in  giving  me  such  particular  advices,  which  cer- 
tainly have  been  very  welcome  to  me,  as  much  because  I  had  not  received 
them  from  any  other  source,  as  because  of  coming  from  such  a  person  as  my 
lord.  This  magnificent  orator  is  also  obliged  to  your  magnificence,  be- 
cause he  has  learned  things  from  you  for  his  letters  which  he  did  not  learn 
from  others,  and  especially  of  the  coming  of  the  magnificent  messer  Fran- 
cesco de  Montibus,  who  has  returned  yonder  very  appropriately,  and  he 
thanks  your  magnificence  most  emphatically  for  it,  and  by  this  letter  and 
with  his  kind  salutations  and  in  much  conversation  he  commends  himself 
to  you,  placing  himself  at  your  disposal  in  everything  that  you  desire.  I 
have  felt  very  much  disturbed  that  your  magnificence  has  not  yet  been 
despatched.  I  pray  to  our  Lord  to  deliver  you  from  such  troubles  and  to 
dispose  matters  according  to  the  merits  of  your  innocence.  And  to  en- 
lighten that  country  that  it  may  recognise  your  works. 

"  In  regard  to  the  desire  of  your  magnificence  to  learn  of  the  voyage  to 
Calicut,  I  have  written  you  at  other  times  that  I  am  daily  expecting  Messer 
Cretico,  who  writes  me  that  he  has  composed  a  small  Work  in  regard  to  it. 
As  soon  as  he  arrives,  I  will  see  that  your  magnificence  has  a  part  in  it.  I 
send  you  now  another  portion  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus  and  thus  succes- 
sively I  will  send  all,  although  I  believe  at  this  very  moment  it  will  have 
passed  into  print  yonder,  since  the  Ambassador  of  their  Highnesses  who 
has  come  from  there  and  who  is  going  to  the  Sultan,  has  composed  it  and 
wishes  to  give  it  to  the  most  illustrious  Seigniory,  but  without  the  map 
your  magnificence  will  not  be  able  to  derive  entire  pleasure  from  it.  As  I 
wrote  you,  I  have  ordered  one  made  at  Palos,  a  place  on  the  seashore  where 
they  make  them;  but  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  send 
it  to  your  magnificence  before  our  coming,  which  I  hope,  however,  will  be 
very  soon,  because  it  is  now  thirteen  months  that  we  are  on  this  embassy.' 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  departure  of  the  boys,  on  account  of  the  interests  of 
your  magnificence.  May  our  Lord  God  requite  you  in  some  other  ways. 
We  have  nothing  new  here.  Those  Most  Serene  and  Catholic  Sovereigns 
are  very  well  disposed  to  persevere  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  they 
have  said  publicly  to  the  magnificent  Ambassador  that  not  only  for  one 

I  This  is  not  dated,  but  as  Trivigiano  says,  in  the  first  letter  dated  Granada, 
August  2  1,  1 50 1,  that  he  had  already  been  a  year  in  the  embassy,  thirteen  months 
would  fix  the  time  of  writing  the  second  letter  as  of  the  month  of  September  in  the 
same  year. 
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year  but  for  another  and  another  their  army  is  to  be  maintained  against 
the  Turks,  for  the  protection  of  Christian  interests  and  particularly  of  our 
most  serene  Seigniory,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  they  will  not  refrain 
from  taking  the  field  in  person.  I  have  no  more  to  say.  I  commend  my- 
self to  your  magnificence. 
"From  Granada." 

"Magnifico  et  clarissimo  signor.  Tute  le  lettere  de  la  magnificentia 
vostra  me  soleno  esser  gratissime,  come  letere  de  chi  son  piii  schiavo  che  de 
me  medesmo;  ma  queste  ultime  me  hano  empito  de  tanta  alegrezza,  che 
non  trovo  loco  che  me  tegni,  sentendo  la  innocentia  de  la  magnificentia  vostra 
esser  stk  cognosciuta  et  lei  liberata  de  afani,  cum  tanto  suo  honor  et  reputa- 
tion, et  subito  rimasta  de  la  zonta,  che  per  lo  vero  Dio  non  so  che  cosa  a 
questo  mondo  me  potria  esser  piu  grata  et  de  mazor  contento.  ne  rendo  im- 
mortalissime  gratie  al  nostro  Creator,  dator  de  tuti  li  beni  et  che  non  lassa 
perir  li  iusti  et  boni,  et  cum  la  magnificentia  vostra  et  tuti  me  congratulo 
cum  tuto  lo  core,  benche,  per  la  fede  de  Dio,  el  dover  voria  che  la  magni- 
ficentia vostra  et  tuti  se  ne  congratulassi  cum  mi,  perche  voria  meterne  la 
testa  che  persona  del  mondo  non  ha  receputo  mazor  alegreza  de  Anzelo. 
Dio  ne  sia  laudato,  spero  ne  la  sua  divina  bontk  che  vedero  de  brevi  vos- 
tra magnificentia  exaltata  a  quelle  grado  che  la  ne  e  benemerita,  et  refaremo 
li  danni  de  li  travagli  patiti.  I'ho  facto  intender  a  questo  magnifico  am- 
bassador, che  certo  ne  ha  receputo  grande  piacer,  et  scrive  de  sua  mano  a 
la  magnificentia  vostra.  missier  Cretico,  etiam  sviscerato  perlial  et  ser- 
vitor de  la  magnificentia  vostra,  la  rengratia  che  la  se  habi  degnato  per  sue 
lettere  salutarlo  cosi  amorevolmente,  et  molto  se  ricomanda,  congratulan- 
dose  ex  intimo  cordis  de  le  felicitk  sue.  el  venne  de  Portugal  fino  questo 
setembre  molto  informato  del  viazo  de  Calicut,  et  tuta  via  compone  uno 
tractato  che  sara  molto  bello  et  grato  a  chi  se  delecta  de  tal  cose,  se 
venimo  a  Venetia  vivi,  vostra  magnificentia  vederk  carte  et  fino  a  Calicut  et 
de  Ik  piu  che  non  e  do  fiate  de  qui  a  Fiandra.  vi  prometto  che  I'e  venuto 
in  ordene  de  ogni  cosa;  ma  questo  vostra  magnificentia  non  se  curi  divul- 
garlo;  unum  est  che  I'haverk,  et  intendera  a  la  venuta  nostra  tante  par- 
ticularitk  quante  se  la  fosse  sta  a  Calicut  et  piu  inanti,  et  de  tuto  vostra 
magnificentia  ne  sark  fata  participe,  che  forsi  altri  no. 

"Mando  cum  questa  uno  altro  libro  del  viazo  del  Columbo,  el  quale 
essendo  mal  scritto,  la  magnificentia  vostra  me  perdonerk  che  non  ho 
tempo  transcriverlo ;  io  I'ho  traducto  cosi  de  grosso,  et  soto  piii  brevitk  che 
ho  possuto,  per  dar  spasso  a  la  magnificentia  vostra.  a  la  venuta  nostra 
vedera  el  tuto  piu  particolarmente  et  per  la  opera  Integra  et  per  la  carta 
che  li  portar5.  in  questo  interim  la  passera  cum  questo.  io  havea  lassato 
de  mandarne  piii,  perche  credeva  ch'el  fusse  stk  geta  a  stampa,  che  cosi  me 
afermb  I'ambassator  de  queste  alteze  che  and6  al  soldano;  ma  poi  ch'el 
non  I'ha  facto,  proseguir5  in  mandar  a  libro  per  libro,  et  questo  h  lo  terzo 
adviso  suo.  nh  bisogna  che  vostra  magnificentia  de  questo  me  ne  prega, 
perchfe  ho  piii  voluntk  di  farli  piacer  che  lei  non  I'ha  de  receverlo.  ren- 
gratio  la  magnificentia  vostra  de  le  nove  la  me  scrjve.     io  a  I'incontro  non 
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ho  nova  alcuna  da  dirii,  salvo  che  tuti  siamo  alegri,  poi  che  havemo  inteso 
la  electione  del  successor  del  nostro  patron,  prego  Dio  cli'el  vegni  presto  a 
cio  possamo  repatriar,  et  che  io  possa  venir  a  veder  et  far  reverentia  a  la 
magnificentia  vostra,  che  una  hora  me  par  mille  anni.  in  questo  interim 
me  ricomando  a  la  magnificentia  vostra  et  pregola  se  degni  racomandarme 
a  la  magnifica  mia  madonna. 

"De  la  bona  dispositione  de  queste  catholice  alteze  non  diro  altro,  che 
la  magnificentia  vostra  essendo  de  pregadi  lo  intendera  per  le  pubhce.     el 
signor  Dio  faci  che  la  metino  in  operatione,  al  che  po  esser  certa  la  magni- 
ficentia vostra  che  non  se  h  mancha  de  sohcitudine.     se  ha  aviso  de  qui  che 
lo  arciduca  de  Bergogna,  zenero  de  queste  alteze,  e  partito  de  Fiandra  per 
venir  a  tor  el  zuramento  per  el  fiolo  che  ha  a  succeder  in  questi  regni,  unde 
iudico  fra  brevi  zorni  se  partiremo  forsi  per  Castiha. 
"Ex  Exigia.  3.  decembrio." 
"To  the  magnificent  and  most  eminent  Lord.     All  the  letters  of  your 
magnificence  are  always  most  welcome  to  me,  as  being  the  letters  of  one  of 
whom  I  am  more  the  slave  than  I  am  of  myself;  but  these  last  letters  have 
filled  me  with  such  joy  that  I  do  not  find  a  place  which  can  contain  me,  feel- 
ing that  the  innocence  of  your  magnificence  has  been  recognised  and  that 
you  are  freed  from  anxieties,  with  so  much  honour  and  esteem  and  at  once 
re-instated  by  the  Council;   for  by  the  true  God,  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing in  this  world  could  be  more  pleasing  to  me  and  give  me  greater  joy. 
I  give  everlasting  thanks  for  it  to  our  Creator,  giver  of  all  benefits,  who  does 
not  allow  the  just  and  good  to  perish  and  I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart,  with 
your  magnificence  and  with  every  one.     Although,  by  the  faith  of  God, 
duty  wills  that  your  magnificence  and  every  one  should  rejoice  with  me  over 
it,  because  I  would  wager  my  head  that  no  one  in  the  world  has  received 
greater  pleasure  than  Angelo.     God  be  praised  for  it.     I  hope  in  His  divine 
goodness  that  I  shall  very  soon  see  your  magnificence  exalted  to  that 
degree  of  which  you  are  worthy,  and  that  the  injuries  and  afflictions  you 
have  suffered  will  be  recompensed.     I  have  made  this  known  to  this  mag- 
nificent Ambassador,  who  certainly  has  derived  great  pleasure  from  it,  and 
is  writing  with  his  own  hand  to  your  magnificence.     Messer  Cretico,  also  a 
loyal  servitor  of  your  magnificence,  renders  thanks  that  you  have  deigned 
to  salute  him  so  kindly  in  your  letters,   and  commends  himself  to  you 
greatly,  rejoicing  with  you,  from  his  inmost  soul,  over  your  felicity.     He 
came  from  Portugal  at  the  end  of  last  September,  well  informed  in  regard  to 
the  voyage  to  Calicut,  and  is  constantly  at  work  composing  a  treatise  which 
will  be  very  fine  and  acceptable  to  those  who  are  pleased  with  such  things. 
"  If  we  reach  Venice  alive,  your  magnificence  will  see  maps,  both  as  far 
as  Calicut  and  a  distance  beyond  there  greater  than  twice  the  distance 
from  here  to  Flanders.     I  promise  you  that  everything  has  come  in  order; 
but  this,  your  magnificence  may  not  care  to  divulge.     One  is,  that  you  will 
have  and  will  learn,  upon  our  arrival,  as  many  particulars  as  if  you  had 
been  to  Calicut  and  beyond,  and  your  magnificence  will  be  made  a  par- 
ticipant in  everything,  as  perhaps  others  will  not. 
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"  I  send  with  this  another  book  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  which  being 
badly  written,  your  magnificence  will  pardon  me  that  I  have  not  time  to 
transcribe.  I  have  translated  it  almost  as  a  whole  and  with  the  most 
possible  brevity  in  order  to  give  space  to  your  magnificence.  Upon  our 
arrival  you  will  see  the  whole  more  particularly,  both  by  means  of  the  entire 
work  and  by  the  map  which  I  will  take  there.  In  the  interim,  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  this.  I  had  given  up  ordering  more  of  the  Work,  because  I 
believed  that  it  had  already  passed  into  print,  as  I  was  told  so  by  the 
Ambassador  of  these  Highnesses,  who  went  to  the  Sultan,  but  since  it  has 
not  been  done,  I  will  continue  to  order  it  book  by  book,  and  this  is  his  third 
advice.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  your  magnificence  to  beg  me  to  do  this, 
because  I  have  more  desire  to  give  you  pleasure  than  you  have  to  receive  it 
from  me.  I  thank  your  magnificence  for  the  news  you  write  me.  In  re- 
turn I  have  no  news  to  tell  you,  except  that  we  are  all  joyful  since  we  have 
heard  the  election  of  the  successor  of  our  patron.  I  pray  God  that  we  may 
soon  be  able  to  return  home  and  that  I  can  come  to  see  and  pay  reverence 
to  your  magnificence,  for  one  hour  appears  to  me  a  thousand  years.  In 
this  interim  I  recommend  myself  to  your  magnificence  and  pray  you  to 
deign  to  commend  me  to  her  magnificence,  my  Lady. 

"I  will  not  say  anything  else  of  the  good  disposition  of  these  Catholic 
Highnesses,  because  your  magnificence  being  'de  pregadi'  will  understand 
it  by  the  ordinary  means  of  publicity.  May  the  Lord  God  cause  them  to 
put  it  into  operation,  for  which  your  magnificence  may  be  certain  that 
solicitude  is  not  lacking. 

"  It  is  learned  here  that  the  Archduke  of  Burgundy,  son-in-law  of  these 
Highnesses,  has  left  Flanders  to  come  and  take  oath  for  the  son  who  is  to 
succeed  in  these  realms,  therefore  I  think  we  shall  perhaps  start  for  Castile 
in  a  few  days. 

"From  Exigia,  December  3."    [1501.] 

"  Magnifico  et  clarissimo  patron  et  signor  mio.  Credo  che  I'ultime  ch'io 
scripsi  a  la  magnificentia  vostra  fosseno  de  d6  del  instante  da  Exigia,  cum 
le  qual  mandai  uno  de  h  hbri  del  viazo  del  Columbo,  che  e  lo  3°  dapoi  ho 
receputo  letere  de  la  vostra  magnificentia  de  .9.  novembrio,  che  come  lit- 
tere  de  mio  signor  a  I'usato  me  son  sta  gratissime  et  tanto  piii  de  I'usato 
quanto  io  vedo  la  magnificentia  vostra  andarse  redriciando  a  bon  camino. 

"El  Columbo  se  mete  in  ordene  per  andar  a  discoprir,  et  dice  voler  far 
uno  viazo  piu  bello  et  de  mazor  utilitk  che  alcuno  altro  I'habia  facto,  credo 
partirk  a  tempo  novo;  cum  lui  va  molti  mei  amici,  che  al  suo  ritorno  me 
farano  participe  del  tuto.  sono  etiam  preparate  a  Cades  molte  caravelle, 
che  de  zorno  in  zorno  deno  partir  per  la  insula  Spagnola,  cum  .3000.  homeni." 
"To  my  magnificent  and  most  eminent  patron  and  Lord. 

"I  believe  that  the  last  letters  I  wrote  to  your  magnificence  were  from 
Exigia,  where  I  was  for  a  short  time,  and  with  which  I  sent  one  of  the  books 
of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  which  is  the  third.  Since  then  I  have  received 
letters  of  Nov.  9  from  your  magnificence,  which,  being  letters  from  my 
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Lord,  as  usual  have  been  very  pleasing  to  me  and  more  than  ordinary,  when 
I  see  your  magnificence  again  directed  in  a  favourable  course. 

"Columbus  is  preparing  to  go  and  make  discoveries,  and  says  he  wishes 
to  make  a  finer  voyage  and  one  of  greater  utility  than  any  other  he  has 
made.  I  believe  he  will  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  With  him 
go  many  of  my  friends,  who  upon  his  return  will  make  me  a  participant  of 
all  the  results  of  the  voyage.  They  are  also  fitting  out  many  caravels  at 
Cadiz,  which  from  day  to  day  are  to  start  for  the  island  of  Espaiiola, 
with  3000  men." 

This  last  letter  evidently  was  written  in  the  opening  days  of 
the  year  1502.  The  reference  to  the  greater  expedition,"  with 
its  three  thousand  men,  is  doubtless  to  that  under  Nicolas  de 
O  van  do,  who,  with  some  twenty-five  hundred  men  and  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  ships,  left  Spain,  February  13,  1502,  and  landed 
in  the  new  city  of  San  Domingo,  April  15  following.  Colum- 
bus set  sail  for  Cadiz  on  the  voyage  mentioned  in  this  last  letter 
of  Trivigiano  on  May  11,  1502.  He  returned  to  Spain  from  his 
fourth  and  last  voyage,  November  7,  1504.  The  Libretto  by  this 
time  had  been  in  print  for  nearly  seven  months,  and,  as  the 
reader  will  discover,  carries  the  historj^  of  Columbus  and  of  his 
discoveries  no  farther  than  the  return  of  the  Admiral  and  his 
brother  from  the  third  voyage,  and  their  appearance  at  the 
Royal  Court,  "where,"  says  Trivigiano,  "they  are  yet  found  at 
the  present  time." 

We  thus  know  from  Trivigiano  himself  that  while  he  was 
the  translator  and  transmitter  of  this  written  history  of  Colum- 
bus, the  "composer"  thereof  was  the  Ambassador  sent  by  the 
Spanish  Sovereigns  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  The  Ambassador 
was  Peter  Martyr  of  Anghera,  who  departed  from  Granada  on 
this  Embassy,  August  14,  1501.     This  composer,  Peter  Martyr, 

'  The  expedition  was  a  colonising  one  rather  than  one  of  discovery,  notwith- 
standing the  destination  was  stated  to  be  "las  Islas  e  Tierra  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano,  a 
las  partes  de  las  Indias  que  Nos  Mandamos  descobrir," — "the  islands  and  mainland 
in  the  Ocean-sea,  to  the  parts  of  the  Indies  we  have  been  commanded  to  explore." 
One  of  the  ships,  La  Rabida,  named  after  the  convent  near  Palos,  where  Columbus 
with  his  little  son  halted  in  his  darkest  days,  but  whence  issued  his  help  and  aid,  was 
lost  at  sea  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons.  Antonio  de  Torres,  who  accom- 
panied Columbus  on  his  second  journey  to  the  New  World  and  who  bore  back  the 
earliest  account  of  that  voyage,  was  the  Captain-General  of  the  present  expedition. 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  the  future  historian  of  the  Indies,  and  no  less  number  than 
twelve  Franciscan  monks,  were  among  the  men  of  peace  who  accompanied  the  men 
of  war.  Las  Casas  said  of  the  Governor,  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  that  he  was  a  good 
Governor,  but  not  for  the  Indians,  and  it  is  true  that  no  Governor,  good  of  repute  or 
bad  of  repute,  ever  made  more  bloody  history. 
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resented  the  publication  of  the  Libretto.  He  was  the  great 
epistolary  writer  of  Spain,  his  adopted  country,  if  not  of  the 
world  and  of  his  time.  There  are  preserved  to  us  and  printed 
in  book  form  in  1530,  no  fewer  than  812  of  his  delightful  letters. 
In  the  year  1 5 1 1  he  himself  published  at  Seville  a  short  history 
of  the  discoveries  compiled  from  letters  he  had  previously  writ- 
ten. He  entitled  his  work  Oceani  Decas.  In  a  document 
printed  in  Spanish  on  the  folio  following  that  of  the  title,  Queen 
Joanna  grants  Peter  Martyr  the  privilege  of  printing  his  work 
upon  his  petition.  In  the  year  15 16  Peter  Martyr  published  in 
Alcala  another  edition  of  his  history,  enlarged  to  three  decades. 
In  the  seventh  book  of  his  Second  Decade  he  says : 

"Est  prffiterea  cautum  ne  alienegena  quifcj  in  iuffu  regio  commifceatur 
hifpanis.  Propterea  fui  admirat?.  Aloifium  quenda  cadamuftu  venetu 
fcriptorem  rerum  Portugalenfiu  ita  perfricata  frote  fcripfiffe  de  rebus  caftel- 
lanis  fecimus  uidimus  iuimus:  quae  necj  fecit  un<5  nec|  uenetus  quif^ 
uidit:  ex  tribus  meae  decadis  primis  libellis:  ad  cardinalem  Afcaniu  & 
Arcimboldum:  quibus  eram  conterraneus :  quando  ilia  fiebant :  fcriptitata: 
ea  excerpfit  &  fuffuratus  est:  exiftamans  noftra  nun^  proditura  in  pub- 
lieu:  Potuit  &  forte  apud  oratore  alique  venetum  in  eos  libellos  incidiffe. 
Celebres  nancj  uiri  ab  illuftriffimo  fenatu  illo  miffi  funt  ad  reges  hos  eatho- 
licos :  quibus  ego  ipf e  ilia  oftendebam  libens :  utcp  exemplaria  ab  eis  caper- 
ent  facile  affentiebar.  Vtcuncp  fit  bonus  uir  Aloifius  cadamuftus  alieni 
laboris  fructum  fibi  ftuduit  uendicare." 

"It  was  moreover  provided  that  no  foreigner  should  form  part  of  an 
expedition  without  the  order  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Wherefore  I  marvel 
that  a  certain  Venetian,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  a  writer  of  Portuguese  things, 
should  have  been  so  lost  to  shame  as  to  write  on  Spanish  [Castilian]  affairs : 
he  says  We  went:  we  saw:  we  accomplished:  whereas  neither  he  nor  any 
Venetian  saw  or  accomplished  anything  [in  that  region] :  He  extracted  and 
stole  certain  writings  from  the  first  three  books  of  my  Decade  sent  as  they 
were  written  to  Cardinal  Ascanius  [Sforza]  and  Arcimboldus,  whose  fellow- 
countryman  I  was,  thinking  that  our  work  would  not  appear  in  print:  it 
might  be  perchance  that  he  came  into  possession  of  these  books  at  the 
hand  of  some  Venetian  ambassador.  Many  famous  men  are  sent  to  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns  from  that  illustrious  Senate  and  I  freely  disclosed  to 
them  my  books :  and  I  was  quick  to  suffer  them  to  make  a  copy  of  them : 
however,  this  good  man  Aloysius  Cadamustus  was  eager  to  appropriate  for 
himself  the  fruit  of  another's  labour." 

Peter  Martyr  may  never  have  seen  an  example  of  the  Lib- 
retto, and  probably  alluded  to  the  Paesi  Nouaniente  Retrouati, 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Vicenza  in  the  month  of  November 
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in  the  year  1507.  The  fourth  book  of  this  work  reproduced 
faithfully  the  matter  in  the  Libretto,  and  it  was  doubtless  this 
and  subsequent  editions  which  fell  under  the  eye  of  Peter 
Martyr  and  caused  him  to  charge  Aloysius  Cadamustus  with 
unworthy  conduct  in  appropriating  his  letters  as  his  own.  This 
is  more  likely,  since  the  voyage  of  Cadamustus  was  first  nar- 
rated in  the  Paesi  Nouamente  Retrouati. 

Peter  Martyr,  reading  in  the  Libretto  or  the  Paesi  the  account 
of  the  Columbian  voyages  and  the  expeditions  of  Pietro  Alonzo 
Nino  and  of  Vicente  Yahez  Pinzon,  discovers  the  matter  to  be 
taken  bodily  from  his  own  writings,  not  3^et  at  that  time  pub- 
lished, but  somewhat  widely  known  through  the  passing  of  his 
manuscript  letters  frorn  hand  to  hand.  He  utters  a  cry  of 
complaint,  not  against  the  correctness  of  the  printed  record, 
but  against  the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  it  was  given  to 
the  public,  and  he  charges  the  author,  or  the  alleged  author, 
not  with  uttering  misrepresentations,  but  with  deliberate 
plagiarism. 

Aloysius  Cadamustus,  or  Luigi  Cadamosto,  was  a  Venetian 
captain  who,  in  the  service  of  King  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal, 
made  the  voyage  to  Cape  Verde  and  Senegal  in  1455  and  1456. 
He  died  in  1480  '  at  about  the  age  of  forty-eight  years,  having 
in  his  early  manhood  enrolled  himself  among  the  most  distin- 
guished explorers  of  the  African  coast.  Therefore  it  is  not  at 
his  door  that  Peter  Martyr's  charge  of  plagiarism  will  lie.  There 
seems  to  have  been  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  early  historians 
as  to  the  personal  experiences  related  by  Cadamustus,  and  it 
may  be  that  this  reputation  had  so  attached  itself  to  the  Vene- 
tian navigator  that  the  very  name  stood  for  a  form  of  plagiar- 
ism. Thus,  without  alluding  to  Trivigiano  by  name,  Peter 
Martyr  might  be  chastising  him  by  calling  him  an  "Aloysius 
Cadamustus" — that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  appropriates  the  work 
of  another. 

Trivigiano  is  the  first  writer  to  give  an}^  particulars  as  to  the 
personal  appearance  of  Columbus.  These  were  not  taken  from 
Peter  Martyr,  for  the  latter  nowhere  speaks  of  the  Admiral's 
person.  Nor  could  Peter  Martyr,  when  he  came  to  publish  his 
First  Decade  in  1511,  have  had  the  Libretto  before  him,  or  he 
would  have  been  struck  with  the  propriety  of  alluding  to  the 

I  See  Zurla's  Dei  Viaggi  e  delle  Scoperte  Ajricane  di  Cada-Mosto,  Venice,  1815. 
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outline  drawing  of  the  figure  of  the  great  discoverer.  Trivigi- 
ano  himself,  who  was  admitted  by  the  Admiral  to  terms  of 
intimacy,  introduced  into  his  translation  the  brief  description 
of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Neither  Trivigiano  nor  Peter  Martyr  contributes  anything 
to  the  biographical  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Admiral.  Gallo 
and  Senarega,  the  earliest  biographers  of  Columbus,  have 
copied  the  brief  description  given  by  Trivigiano,  but  in  addition 
they  give  us  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  discoverer. 
The  writings  of  these  Genoese  chroniclers  were  not  published 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  but  doubtless  historians  had 
access  to  them,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  official  records. 
Giustiniani  is  the  first  writer  to  publish  to  the  world  the  state- 
ment that  Columbus  was  sprung  from  common  stock, — vilihus 
ortus  parentibus, — incorporating  the  very  expression  of  Gallo, 
but  omitting  the  details  given  by  him  as  to  the  training  and 
trade  of  Columbus  and  his  family.  This  work  reached  the  pub- 
lic in  1 516.  It  was  not  until  1571,  when  the  Historie  del  S.  D. 
Fernando  Colombo  was  printed,  that  any  further  information 
concerning  the  personal  life  and  character  of  the  Admiral  was 
given,  and  which  repeated  the  description  of  the  physical  traits 
mentioned  by  Trivigiano. 

This  little  book  was  the  innocent  cause  of  an  interesting 
geographical  error  in  connection  with  the  name  Joanna,  which 
Columbus  gave  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his 
letter  to  Cardinal  Ascanius  Sforza,  and  which  formed  part  of 
his  First  Decade,  says: 

"  Patefecit  navigatione  hac  prima  sex  tautnm  instdas  alc§  ex  its  duas 
inauditcE  magnitudinis :  quarum  alteram  Hispaniolam:  Joannam  alteram 
uocitavit:  sed  Joannam  esse  instdam  non  pro  certo  habnit." 

"In  this  first  voyage,  he  found  as  many  as  six  islands:  and  of  these, 
two  were  of  extraordinary  size:  He  called  one  of  them  Espanola  and 
the  other  Joanna,  btd  he  did  not  know  for  certain  that  Joanna  was  an 
island." 

Trivigiano  properly  translated  the  latter  part  of  this  phrase 
into  the  Venetian  dialect  in  his  manuscript,  thus: 

"  Una  chiama  jpagnola,  I'altra  la  ZoUna,  ma  la  Zodna  non  hebero  bs 
certo  che  la  fuijji  isola." 
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Harrisse  '  and  other  writers  '  have  shown  how  the  printer, 
Albertino  Vercellese  da  Lisona,  edited  the  Libretto,  making 
chapters  where  Trivigiano  had  a  continuous  story.  He  made 
chapter  two  end  with  part  of  the  above  translation,  "  Una 
chiama  jpagnola:  laltra  la  Zoana  mela,"  uniting  the  conjunction 
ma  (which  he  changes  into  me)  and  the  article  la  in  one  word, 
and  then  he  commenced  the  third  chapter  with  "  Zodna  no 
hebero  be  certo  ch'lafujfe  isola.''  In  the  Paesi  Nouam,ente  Re- 
trouati  of  1507,  and  in  other  books  following  after  this,  the 
mistake  was  gravely  incorporated  and  the  island  of  Cuba  for  a 
time  took  its  place  in  geography  as  Joamia  Mela.  And,  indeed, 
the  mistake  at  one  time  took  on  continental  proportions,  and 
on  the  map  in  the  edition  of  Margarita  Philosophica  of  Gregory 
Reisch,  printed  by  Johannes  Gruninger  at  Strasburg  in  the  year 
15 1 5,  the  northern  continent  is  called  Zoana  Mela. 

The  Libretto  is  the  first  collection  of  voyages  ever  printed. 
It  contains,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  first  three  voyages  of 
Columbus,  thus  giving  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  an  account 
of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Admiral's  second  expedition  and  of 
the  third  voyage.^  The  book,  rare  and  valuable  as  it  is, 
would  be  of  the  first  importance  were  it  not  that  Peter  Martyr 
himself  gave  to  printed  form  some  seven  years  later  his  own 
letters  forming  the  First  Decade.  As  it  is,  some  of  the  dates 
given  by  Trivigiano  are  accepted  by  writers  in  preference  to 
those  given  by  Peter  Martyr  in  his  Decades,  on  the  ground  that 
any  difference  would  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  earliest  public 
statement  of  those  dates.  When  they  were  communicated  to 
the  Venetian  secretary  they  were  fresh  in  the  mind  of  Martyr, 
and  the  passing  years  are  not  calculated  to  sharpen  details. 
Besides  the  three  Columbian  voyages,  there  is  the  one  made  by 
Pero  Alonzo  Nifio  ^  and  Cristobal  Guerra  in  1499    and    1500, 

'  The  Discovery  of  North  America,  p.  314. 
'  Dr.  Frank  Wieser,  in  his  Zoana  Mela. 

The  reader  will  find  this  interesting  error  on' the  recto  of  folio  a  ii  in  the  fac-simile 
we  give  of  the  Libretto. 

3  From  May  30,  1498,  to  October,  1500,  in  which  he  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
River  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  from  which  he  returned  to  Spain  in  disgrace  and 
chains 

4  Pero  Alonzo  Nifio  was  the  pilot  of  the  unfortunate  caravel,  the  Santa  Maria, 
the  flagship  of  the  Admiral  on  his  first  voyage.  In  the  Libretto  he  is  called  Alonzo  il 
Negro.  The  name  was  written  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  Nigno,  and  this  became  in 
the  careless  printing,  Nigra,  changing  the  n  into  an  r.  The  error  passed  from  the 
Libi;ctto  into  several  of  the  books  on  the  early  voyages,  notably  the  Itinerarium  Par- 
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going  over  much  the  same  route  travelled  by  the  Admiral  in  his 
third  voyage,'  going  farther  west  a  matter  of  many  leagues. ' 
This  was  a  famous  voyage,  however,  for  it  opened  to  Spain  a 
veritable  gate  of  pearl.  Nino  carried  back  with  him  from  the 
coasts  of  Paria  and  Cumana  a  great  quantity  of  precious  pearls,^ 
the  first  instalment  of  gems  which  were  destined  to  be  poured 
into  the  lap  of  that  European  country.  Peter  Martyr,  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  First  Decade,  says  that  when  they  departed 
from  Curiana,  Nino  had  of  pearls  threescore  and  sixteen  pounds 
— counting  eight  ounces  to  the  pound, — purchased  in  exchange 
for  trifling  things,-*  in  all  to  the  value  of  five  shillings. ^  When 
they  came  home  Nino  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  his  com- 
panions, who  charged  him  with  concealing  a  great  quantity  of 

tugallensium  and  GryncBus.  Ramusio  speaks  of  him  correctly  as  "  Pietro  Alonzo 
called  Nigno."  In  the  German  translation  of  the  Paesi,  published  in  1508,  and  in 
which  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Portuguese  proper  names  are  rendered  into  their  German 
equivalents,  Nigro  is  called  der  Schwartz.  In  this  same  German  edition  Columbus 
himself  has  his  name  transformed  to  its  equivalent, — Dawber. 

I  They  are  said  to  have  returned,  landing  in  Galicia,  at  Bayona,  in  April,  1500. 
In  Navarrete,  vol.  iii.,  p.  541,  will  be  found  the  deposition  of  Nicholas  Perez,  who 
says  that  Nino  arrived  in  Spain  a  few  days  before  Hojeda  returned  from  his  first 
expedition.  The  date  of  this  cannot  be  fixed,  except  that  it  occurred  before  July  28, 
1500,  as  on  that  day  Bishop  Fonseca,  acting  for  the  King  and  Queen,  and  Hojeda 
signed  a  contract  for  another  expedition  to  be  undertaken  by  the  latter. 

Humboldt  gives  the  date  of  return  as  April,  1500.  Peter  Martyr  says  they 
started  home  octavo  idus  Februarii  (February  6)  and  were  at  sea  sixty  days — three- 
score days, — which  would  make  the  date  of  arrival  April  5. 

"  The  expedition,  unlike  most  that  sailed  to  the  New  World,  consisted  of  a  single 
ship  of  about  sixty  tons,  and  a  crew  of  thirty-three  men. 

3  There  is  preserved  in  the  Municipal  Library  of  Ferrara  a  manuscript  contain- 
ing a  description  of  voyages,  apparently  earlier  in  its  composition  than  the  Libretto 
or  Paesi.  In  it  one  reads  this  passage  in  the  description  of  the  pearls  brought  by 
Pero  Alonzo  Niiio  from  Curiana:  "And  Anzol  Trivisan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Illus- 
trious Seignory  of  Venice,  being  in  Spain,  saw  a  great  quantity  of  these." 

4  As  an  illustration  of  the  cheapness  of  articles  of  food,  Peter  Martyr  declares 
in  the  eighth  book  of  his  First  Decade  that  on  this  expedition  the  sailors  bought  a  pea- 
cock for  four  pins,  a  pheasant  for  two  pins,  and  a  wood  pigeon  or  turtle  dove  for  one. 
When  the  natives  asked  what  they  should  do  with  the  pins,  since  it  was  their  custom 
to  go  naked,  the  sailors  told  them  they  were  to  be  used  in  picking  their  teeth  or  in 
removing  thorns  from  their  flesh. 

5  The  importance  of  this  discovery  of  a  pearl  coast  by  Niiio  was  always  recog- 
nised in  Spain,  and  we  find  expeditions,  when  licenced  to  go  to  the  New  World,  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  visit  the  region  in  which  Niiio  found  the  pearls,  whether  under 
the  name  of  Curtana,  Curiana,  or  Valfermoso.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  the 
expedition  of  Alonzo  Velez  de  Mendoza,  under  letters  patent  of  July  20,  1500,  the 
third  expedition  of  Hojeda,  under  letters  patent  dated  June  8,  1501, — notwithstand- 
ing this  interdiction  the  expedition  seems  to  have  visited  Curiana, — and  even  as  late 
as  when  Vicente  Yaiiez  Pinz6n  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  and  was  given  power  to  make 
discoveries  everywhere,  "except  the  region  where  Niiio  found  [bartered  fori  the 
pearls." 
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precious  pearls  and  thereby  defrauding  the  King  of  his  one- 
fifth  share.  He  was  kept  in  prison  a  long  time,  but  to  the  end 
denied  that  he  had  detained  for  his  own  use  any  of  the  pearls. 
Peter  Mart3^r  tells  of  a  dinner  he  attended,  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Medina  in  the  city  of  Seville,  when  there  was  brought  to  his 
host  a  parcel  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  pearls  for  his 
purchase,  and  that  the  fairness  and  brilliancy  of  the  pearls 
greatly  delighted  them.  Then,  he  says,  some  declared  that 
Nino  did  not  get  the  pearls  from  Curiana,  which  is  distant  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  Boca  del  Drago,'  but 
that  he  procured  xhem  in  the  regions  of  Cumana  and  Mana- 
capana,  near  the  Os  Draconis — Dragon's  Mouth — and  the  island 
of  Margarita,  for  they  deny  that  any  pearls  are  found  in  Curiana. 
Thus  was  this  alert  Venetian  courtier,  Angelo  Trivigiano, 
the  first  to  present  to  the  world  a  portrait  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, and,  fully  appreciating  the  value  of  Peter  Martyr's  letters 
in  describing  the  earlier  voyages  to  the  New  World,  he  was  the 
first  to  publish  those  voyages  in  printed  form.  The  demand 
for  such  a  narrative  might  easily  exhaust  even  a  large  edition, 
and  examples  of  books  which  are  much  read  and  re-read  scarcely 
ever  have  long  lives.  We  may  not  wonder  overmuch,  then,  if 
there  has  come  down  to  us  only  one  example  of  this  interesting 
little  book. 

I  The  Mouth  of  the  Dragon,  so  named  by  Columbus  during  his  third  voyage, 
August  13 ,  1498 .  CoKimbus  himself  had  given  this  name  to  the  wild  channel  between 
the  north-western  point  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  eastern  point  of  the  main- 
land, forming  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
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Libretto  De  Tuna  La  Naulgatfone  De  Re  De  Spagna  De  Lc  Ifble  Et 
Tcrreni  Nouamcnte  Trouati.  Capitulo  primo; 

BJSTOPHORO  Colobo  Zcno^ef^  homo  de  alta  8C 

prbccta  ftatura  roffb  degrandc  ingegtioSi  faza  longa. 

Scquito  molto  rcmpo  li  (creniffimi  Re,de  fj?agna  m  q"' 

lunc^  parte  andananoipcurado  lo  aiuTafTero  adarmare 

quaichc  nauilioxhc  fc  offeriua  artouare  p  poncte  inftf' 

y  finitimc  de  la  india:doue  c  copia  de  pletrc  pciolc:8t 

&  rpecie;&: oro.'che  facilmecc  fe  porriano  cofeqre.Pcr  molro  rempo cl 

Re  6i  la  Rcgina:K  turn  li"  primari  dc  Spagr,a:de  ro  ne  pigliauano  20 

cho.'S^  finalirer  dapo  fettc  anni;&;  dapo  molri  rrauagli.Copiacetteno  a 

fua  uoliJta;5i  li  arfiiamo  una  naur  &  do  caraiidic  co  Icqle  circa  aii  pmi 

xorni de  repte.i492.ff  pri  d^  li  liri  fpani:6i  icomlso  elfuo  uiazo.Ca.ii. 

R  JO  da  Cades  fc  nado  alifole  fortuatc  cb  alpn tc  fpagnoli  I'cchi 

p      amao  cananeiforno  chiamate  dali antiq  ifole  fortuate  nelmar 

occd  lotan  dal  ftrcto.tloo.mi.fccodo  fua  rafon  cl;^  dicono.jo. 

Icghc:una  Icga  e.^.migla.qfte  canane  foro  dee  fortuarc  p  la  loro  tcpie. 

^noforad)  cliadelaeuropauer(om£'::odi.lbnoct  habbitare  de  gere 

nude  cfi  uuiono  fenza  religioc.alciia.tj  ando  colobo  pfar  aq  &  tor  rcTre 

lcamero;pria  chel  fa  metcne  a  cofi  durafanga.Dr;!  fcqucrcdfoJc  occi 

dcte.Nauigado  35. note  5C  zorni  ronnurcb  mai  uede  terra  alci'ia.  Dapoi 

un  h5  D^ato  i  gabia  uereno  terra  Et  dclcopnrno.vi.  ilblc.  Do  de  le qle 

de  grac^za  inaudita.nna  chjama  rpagnola:!altra  la  zoana  rrtcla.    Ca.sii. 

Oana  no  hebero  be  crrro  cb  lafunV  ifola.  Ma  zoti  cb  foro  ?.la 

2*      zoana  fcorcdoqlla  pcofta.Sctironocatar  del  mefcde  noucb. 

fra  delifTimi  bolchi  rurignoli;&  troiioro  grandifl'im  fuimi  de 

aqac  dolce:8f  boilTimi  porti:8<:  gradi  fcorcdo  p  coila  de  lazoana  p  mai- 

ftro  piiJ  de.Soo.migIa  che  no  trouorn  termie  nc  fegno  de  teniifeipcfo' 

ro  cft-fufTe  terra  fermardeliBo  de  tornar.pcli  cofi  clcoPrregca  ilmafipcb 

.era  adaro  tato  p  diuerfi  golfi:che  hauea  uoiro  la,piia  a  leptetrior.  Ira  cfj 

labora  ormailfcomfzaua  adar  tr3uaIio;uo!ra  aducyla^ua  ucrfo  leuare: 

Qtrouo  iifola  chiamata  fpagnoIa.Etdndera'do  tetar  lanarura  dc  li  lochi 

dalapte  d  tramotana:2a  f:  aproxiaua  atcrra:qr')  lanaue  m  jzor  inuefli  (b 

pra una  fecha  pianarche era  copta d3q:3<:  fe  apriremia  laplanine  del  faf- 

fo  che  ftaua  fotto  laq  laiuto  che  no  fomerfe.'Ic  carauelle  fcapolo  li  hoi: 

6C cfmSrati  i  terra  uideo  hoi  d lifbia  liqli  uifti  fubito  fe  mifcno  a  fugire 

abofchi  defifrimi:c6e  fuffeno  rate  fief  i'cqrarc  dacai(i'audita^gcia)Ii  nrr 

leqtadoli  pfo  una  dona:&:  lamenor5  aoauc:c  be  pafuira  d  nfi  cibi  &  uio 

&  ornna  d  ueftimti  cb  loro  tuti  uao  nudiila  laffarno  andaf.Ca.iiil 

Vbiro  ch  fo  2ota  afoi  cE>  fauea  cue  ftauao:mo{lrado  ilmaraui^lofo 

A  it 
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aloro  ornato.ct  Ifbcralita  dc  Knfi  tuti  aragata  corfero  amaritia,Pe(ando 
qfta  eer  gcte  madata  dal  cieloiSc  gitauano-nelaqt&porEauano  feco  oro 
Che  haaeao;&  baratauao  oro  i  piadene  de  terra  6C  taze  de  dero.chi  iido 
naua  una  fttinga  o  fonaglio  o  uero  uapezo  de  fpechio;o  ajtra  fivatlto-' 
fa:6i  dauano  p  fime]  cofc  oro  che  haueano:hauedo  za  fado  infieme  un 
f omertio  familiar.Circado  li  nfi  li  loro  coftui:trouoron  p  fegni  8i  2&i 
che  haueano  Re  tra  de  loro:6C  efmontando  linoftri  in  terra  fo'rono  tf" 
ceuti  honoratiHimamete  dal  Re:  8C  da  li  homini  de  hlbla:&  bene  acha 
rezati«ucnendo  la  fct\dC  dato  r\  figno  del  Aue  tnaha  iozenochiandon  li 
nfnnmel  faceuano  IoEo:£f  uedendo  che  ii  noftri  adorauano  !actocet& 
loro  limelnientetuedendo  etiam  che  lafupradldla  naue  lotta  andauano 
con  loro  barche  che  chiamauano  Canoe  aportare  in  terra  li  homini  6C 
le  robbe  c5  tanta  carita  che  nihil  fupra  le  loro  barche  fono  de  uno  folo 
Icgno.Cauate  con  pietre  acutiffime  longe  &  ftredlc.La  fono  alcune  da 
hxx.remi  luna:elli  no  hano  ferro  alciin:per  laqual  cofa  Ii  noRri  raolta 
fe  marauegliaro  come  fabricafT'tro  le  loro  cafeiche  marauegliofamente 
crano  Iauorate;8i  laltre  cofe  che  ha'nonnteforo  cheautro  faceuano  con 
alcune  pietre  d  fiumi  durifTmiecK  acutiflime.Inteforo  che  non  raoko 
lotano  da  quella  ifolaierano  alcue  ifole  de  crude liflimi  hoi  che  ft  paffc 
no  de  carnc  humaoa.et  qucfta  fu  la  caula  che  al  pnncipio  che  uettero 
li  noftri  fi  mefino  in  fuga  credendo  fuffeno  de  queili  homini  quali  chia 
isaucno  Canibalith  noftri  haueuano  laffato  le  ifole  de  queiWiuomini 
ofceni  qfi  amezo  el  camin  da  labanda  de  mezo  di. 

Capitulo  qumtoi 

T  fe  lametauano  li  pouen  homini  che  non  altramete  fono  ue 
c       xati  da'quefti  canibalixome  fere  faluatiche  da  tigri  &  leonirll 

garzonj  che  loro  predeno  licaftrano:corae  faciamo  noi  caftra 
ti;perche  diucntano  piu  graffi  per  mazarli;^  li  homini  maturi  coii  co^ 
me  Ji  predeno  11  amazano:6i  mangiano:6d  mangiano  frefchi  le  inteftmi 
Si  h  extrenii  mebra  del  copro.El  lefto  inralano:fii  lileruano  ali  foi  tepi 
come  faciamo  noi;li  prefiuti  le  donne  non  le  roazano:ma  le  faluano  a£ 
far  figlioli;non  altrimente  come  faciamo  noi.Galine  per  uoui:lc  uccNe 
ufano  per  fchiaue.Dc  le  ifoIc  che  oramaipotenso  tcputai  noftre»Cofl  Ii 
homini  come  le  feof;inc;come  prtfentano  quefti  canibali  approjifiinaise 
aloroino  trouano  altra  falute  che  fugirc»nchora  che  ufino  faette  aco» 
iiffime:tarMen  aiiprimare  el  furore  5i  la  rabia  de  queili  trouano:chcpo 
cho  g!i  2ou3no;6i  confelTano  chc.x.canibali  che  ti  trouano.too.  de  lo^ 
ro  li  fupana  No  poicno  Jinh  bti  itedcre  che  adori  qfta  gelt  altroche  el 
cielo  fo]e  8i  liina;De  1.  coflui  de  altre  irole.labreuita  dcltcpofif  tftacha* 
Oicco4£  inccr^reci  fu  ci  che  no  poteoia  fapeie  altto 
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Capitulo  fexto* 

I  homfnf  de  qnella  ifoJa  iriM^  focho  tie  pane  cerw  radice  de 
I       grandera:8^  forma  denauoniakjuamoddlcechotre  caflagnc 

lrefche;elqual  chiaroano  Agfs.Oroapreflb  defll  c  in  aliquan' 
ta  cxrimatipnc.'ne  portaoo  aIor«:hie:&  alnafo  attacbaaTanie  hano  co 
gnofciuco  U  nci:che  da  un  locho  6i  laltro  no  fano  traficho  ale'  *"  mc 
zaro  adimandare  p  ligni  doue  trouano  qucllo  oro.Intcforo  c  tcua' 
DO  nclla  rena  de  ccrti  fiumiichc  correno  daltiflfimi  rooti.Ne  -o  gra  fati 
ga  lo  recoglono  in  b3lotte:8i  lotcdiicano  dapoi  in  lame.Ma  e]  no  It  tro 
ua  in  qaella  parte  delifola  done  crano.Come  dapoi  circiidado  lifola  co 
gnofcctf ro  per  exgicti;.:perche  dapoi  partiti  dcii  fi  imbatero  acafo  i  un 
flume  dc  fmenfa  grandesatdoue  eflendo  cfraonrati  in  terra  pet  fare  aq 
&  pefcare  trouorono  la  rena  mefcolata  con  molto  ore  .'Dicono  no  hv 
tier  uiftofa  quefta  ifola  alcuno  animal  da  quatro  piedi  faluo  de  tre  ge 
neratione:de  cunii;di  fcrp  enti  de  grandeza  8i  nuracro  admirabile  quail 
la  ifola  nurrilcc  ma  non  che  nocino  ad  alcu;uedcno  ct  faluatiche  turta 
rerAnadre  roazor  de  le  nofl:re:oche  piu  bianchc  chc  cefani  con  el  capo 
rofTo.Papagai  deliquali  alcuni  fono  uerdi  alcuni  zalli  tutto  cl  corpcal 
tri  fimiii  a  qaelli  dc  indin  ro  Una  gorgiera  rofla;ne  portorono.xLma  de 
diuerli  coIori.Qyeili  papagalli  portati  fle  ii  mo(Trano;o  per  propfnqui 
ta;o  p  natura  qfte  ifole  pticjpare  de  lidiatbeche  Jaopinionc  di  colotnbo 
pari  aduerfar  alagradcra  de  la  fpcra.  Atcftado  maxime  Anftotele  nel  fin 
del  iibro  cl'c  ce!o  5^  mudo.Scneca  ST  altri  che  no  fono  ignoranti  de  cof' 
mographia  dicono  lindia  no  molto  diOarc  da  lafpagna  p  logo  trado  de 
marc.Quefta  terra  pduce  de  fua  natura  copia  de  maflice:aIoe:bamba/b 
&  altre  limel  cofe  ce.rti  grani  roITi  de  diuerfi  colori  piu  acuti  del  peuatc 
che  noi  habiarao.Certa  c3nelIa;zen2aro  del  qual  ne  portarono. 
Capitulo  feptimoi 

L  colobo  contento  de  quefta  nuoua  terraitrouo  de  li  fignali  8C 
e      un  nuouo:&:  inaudito  modo.ElTendo  ormai  laprima  uc  ra  dell 

bero  tornarrene:&:  laflbapflb  al  Re  fupradidio.xxxfiii.  homi^ 
ni  iquali  haueffero  ad  inueitigare  lanatura  del  luocojK  tepi  infino  che 
lui  tornaffcQuefto  Re  fe  chiamaua  Guacranarillo  co  ilqual  fafto  liga 
&  cofederatio  de  uita  8L  falute  8i  adefcnfioe  de  qlli  cB  reftauao  cfTo  Re 
milericordia  rnotustguardado  li  rimafi  lachrio:8i  abrazadoli  ii  moftra' 
ua  farii  ogni  comodita:8<:  el  colobo  in  quefto  fecc  uela  p  /p3gna:&  me^ 
no  feco.x.horaini  de  qaella  ifola.Daliquali  comprefero  che  loro  legua 
zo  fe  impararebefacilmetetqual  etiam  fe  pole  fcriuere  co  noflre  lettere 
Chiamauano  elcelo  tutci  la  caxa  boa  lo  oro  cauni  homo  dabem  toyno 
niente  maxani  li  altii  fuoi  uocabuli  loro  non  piofcrifcono  mancho  de 
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q  jflli  che  li  noflri  latinitKquefto  foelfiicccflb  dc  laprima  nauigatJoC* 
Capuulo  odtauo. 
c       L  R.C  K  la  Regina  che  altto  non  defiano  chr  augumentar  la  re 

{sgionxpianutilredurremokeOmphcenatioeal  dfuin  culte: 
facilmete  comofl'i  no  folo  da  coioboima  et  dio  da  piu  de,  2oo.de  Jj  fuel 
rpagnolichceranoftaricoelColombo.ReccueroefTocolobo  c6  gra. 
tilTima  faza  6C  Itfccero  gradiflTirai  honori  Si  fcntar  publicamcte  dausn 
ti  de  lororche  e  aptelTo  de  loro  dc  liprimi  honon.Et  uoirero  che  fuflie 
chfamato  Admiritc  del  mare  oceano.Et  p  qro  eflb  admitante  afferma 
fe  fperaua  nd  prinupio  trar  gradiflima  utilita  de  queftc  ifokipiu  per  ri 
fpcclode  augumeto de  la  fede che  alrra  uti  Jra.Vn  Cue rerenilfimc  mac 
fte  fcceno  ppararc.i7.naiiili  tra  naue  c6  tabic  gradci&I.xii.caiauclle  fen 
za  cable  co.doo.homini  c6  !e  fue  arme  rra  It  quale  crano  fabrnartifid 
de  lutrc  le  arte  mechaniche  falariatiicS  alchuni  homini  da  cauallo .  El 
Colombo  pparo  caualli:porci:uache;&  molti  a'.tn  animali  c6  li  foi  ma' 
fculi:tegumi:rormcnto;or2o.&  altri  fimi!i;no  folnm  per  uiuere  ma  etu 
am  per  el  femuiaraute  6i.  altre  moire  piare  de  arbori;che  non  fono  deli 
perche  non  trouorono  m  turta  queila  ifola  altro  dc  noftra  cogninone: 
chepini;8i  palmealtinlme:^  de  maraueglifira  duresa:diri(9ura:&:  alre^ 
za  p  la  uberta  de  la  tetra;6i  aim  alfai  che  fano  frudli  che  nc  fono  igno 
tirche  qaella  rerra  c  la  piu  ubenofa  che  altra  fia  fotto  eKolr.Prcparo  eti 
am  cl  dido  admirante  per  porrar  con  fi  tutri  iftrumenn  de  ^ualunquc 
excrcmo:&  dcmum  turte quelle cofe che  it  apcrtentuano  ad  un3,Cur3 
che  fe  habbi adefficare  in nuoui paefi.MoIti fidan Si  li  clicnri  del  Reft 
mefllno  de  propria  uolunra  a  quefta  nauigatione:per  dcfidcrio  de  none 
6C  auftorita  de  Isdmiiare  .  Al.l.di  de  rcprembr10.1493.con  profpero  uc 
to  fecero  ucia  da  Cadcs:&:  c]  pnmo  di  de  odobrio  nonfeno  alle  cana^ 
rie:6i  da  iultima  de  laquale  e  chiamata  fereta  a.4  odobrio  derrc  uela  al 
mczo  di.Non  fe  hebbe  nuoua  de  loro  fine  alio  equinodtiodello  inue r^ 
no:chc  eficndo  cl  Re  &  la  Regma  amenfa  del  campo  a  .2}.  marzo  pet 
uno  corccr  hebbero  nuoua  elTcr  zonri  a  cade.xii.di  queQi  nauilh  adi.^. 
aprile.t494.dcl  capirar  de  qucfti  nauilii  per  uno  cerro  fradel  della  bai^ 
]a  del  pruno  genito  df  1  ferenifTimo  Re  dcftmato  da  ladmirantc  arriuo 
2  fue  akezc:dalquale  dC  altn'fide  degni  tcftimonu  hebbe  quato  qui  fot-' 
to  ic  contiene* 

Opitulo  nono. 

Li  primi  zorni  de  odobrio  partiro  lo  admirante  Colombo  da 
a       canaria.Nauigo.xxi.zorno  p  mare.  Imprima  che  trouafle  rer 

ra  alchiinatma  ando  piu  aman  finiftra  uerfo  oftro  carbine  che 
lalcio  piimo  uiazo.Vnde  diuenne  ne  lifole  de  canibali  dididilbpra.Ec 
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ah  prima  aetteno  una  feTua  tanto  fpcffa  ie  arborf  che  non  fi  potens  Si 
fceinere  che  cofa  fi  fuflTcSi  pciche  era  doroinica  el  zorno  che  ucddcro 
lachiamarono  dominica;3f  acorzendofi  che  era  habitara;non  fc  fermo 
lono  in  effa;ma  andarono  auanti.lri  quefl:o,xxi.2orno  fecodo  el  iudicio 
loro  feceno  Szo.Ieghc.Stato  li  era  propitio  el  ucnro  da  tramontana,  da 
poi  partiri  da  qucfta  infula  per  pocho  fpacio  deuenneno  in  una  altra  re 
ferta:8i  abundantiflima  de  molti  arbori  che  jfpirauano  uno  odore  mi- 
rabilc.Alchuni  che  defcorfero  in  rerra  non  uertcro  honioakhuno.Ne 
animale  de  altra  (brte  che  luxertolc  de  maudita  grandeza.  Qu^ ^^  '^^ 
fulalachiamarono  crocc.Etfu  la  prima  terra  habbitata  che  ucddono 
dappo  el  fuo  partire  de  Cannaria.Era  quefta  infula  de  li  cambali:  cho' 
niedapoi  cognofccrtcro  pcrcxperientia&ptrliinrcrpetri  dc  linfula 
fpagnola  che  haucuano  con  fl.Ciicundando  la  infula  trouarono  molti 
cafelidc.lo.in.jo.cafe  luno.Lequaleeranotutre  edificate  per  ordine. 
In  circo  atorno  una  piaza  ritondatche  li  ftaua  de  mezoitutri  erano  dc 
ligno  fabricate  intondo.Prima  furno-in  terra  tanti  arbori  altiffimi  che 
fanno  la  ctrcunrtantia  de  lacafhiDapoi  limettano  dcntro  alchuni  traui 
curtiracoftati  a  qucfti  legni  longhi  che  non  cafchino.  El  copcrto  lo  fa 
no  in  fornaa  de  pauioniEt  cofTi  tutte  quefte  cafe  hanno  cbtcdo  acuro* 
Dapoi  tclTonD  qcicfti  Icgni  dc  foglie  de  palnne:&:  de  cfrtc  altre  fimile  fc 
glie  che  fono  fecuriffime  per  lacqua.Ma  dentro  dali  traui  curti  rcfrono 
con  corde  de  bambaxo;et  dc  altre  radice  che  flmigliano  al  Sparro.  Han 
no  alchunc  fue  lettere  che  ftanno  in  aere.Sopra  a  Icquale  mettano  bam 
baxo:&  ftramo  per  letto.Et  hanno  pbrtichi;doue  fe  rcduccano  in  zuc* 
care.  Inunocertolochouettenodoftatuedeligncicheftauanno  fo* 
pra  a,2.bi(re:pefbrono  foflero  foj  ydoli.Ma  erano  pofte  folu  p  bcllcza 
chceili  foJamete  adorao:eI  cielo  co  foi  psancti.Acoftadorj  li  nh  a  qf^o 
locd:doue  hoUSi.  done  fe  mcfino  afugire;K  abadona'do  le  fne  cafe.xxx, 
feie  Si  garzoni  che  erano  prefoniiliqli  garzoni  qucfii  can/bah  haueua' 
no  pfi  de  alcune  infule  p  mazarli;6^  le  fcie  per  tegnire  p  fchiaueifuggc 
ro  all  nfi.lntrati  lini-i  i  le  fue  cafeirrouoronb  che  haucuano  uafi  de  pic-' 
tra  a  nfa  ufanza  de  ogni  iortc:8i  ne  le  cufine  carne  de  hoi  Icfiate  ilieme 
CO  papagalli:8(:  ochc  5C  ansre  erao  i  fpiedo  p  roRirjp  cafa  trouarono  olli 
de  brazi  81  cofTc  humanexhe  faluauano  p  fare  fern  a  fue  fnzcipche  n3 
hano  ferro;&:  rrouoro  cuan:  f  1  capo  dc  un  garzoe  morro  pocho  auan- 
ti  che  era  attachato  a  un  tiauo:&:  giozaua  ancora  fanguc.Ha  qucfta  ifo 
la.S.gradiTimi  fiun?i:&  chiamarola  guadipea  per  cer  file  al  mote  de  fca 
maria  dfguadaluppi  di  fpagnatli  habitati  lachiamano  Carachara:poni^ 
no  daqfta  ifola  papagalH  mazor  cp  fafiainnolto  diflcrcn"  dali  altriiha'no 
tutto  el  cotgoiSi  le  fpalle  roITe  le  ale  de  diuerli  coloiik  Nd  macho  copia 
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S)3no  de  papagallitchc  appfH  de  HoiciHgatitandiora  che  li  boichifidBtti 

-pieni  de  papag^lli  nodimeno  li  nutiircono:6f  poMimazano.LoadmlrJ 

ti  colooo  fecc  donare  molti  pfenti  ale  done:cheerao  fugite  aloto:&  ot 

dinaro  che  co  quelli  pfenti  andalTo  atrouare  11  canibah.]inpho  chelle  fa 

ueano  doue  (lauano:6£  andate  didte  done trouotno  gra  numeio  de  qlU 

liqli  iieniano  p  ingordita  de  li  doni.Ma  fubito  che  uetteno  li  nfi  o  pes 

paura  che  fe  hauelTino  o  p  cofcientia  de  loro  fekrita'gaardado  in  faza 

luno  laltro  fe  mefiino  afugire  nelleuallefi^  bofchi  uicini:Ii  nfi  che  eta* 

no  andati  p  lifola  redudianaue  ropeto  quante  barche  trouoino  de  lo* 

to.  Et  fe  partirno  da  queda  guadaluppa  p  andar  atrouat  li  fuoi  ciSpagnt 

alifola  (pagnola.Nel  primo  uiazo  laflbro  aman  deftta  6C  alaiiniftra  mol 

te  ifole.Li  apatfe  di  tratnontana  una  gran  ifola  laquale  quelli  de  lo  adr 

mirante  che  hauca  menari  feco  da  lifola  fpagnolaifaueano  parlare:££4' 

li  che  crio  recupati  de  lemade  li  canibaK.Diflbno  cfj  fechiaroaua  Ma 

tintnj^  AflFermando  che  in  efla  no  habitauan  faluo  femine.icqualc  a  cef 

to  rcpo  de  lano  fe  congiungeuano  co  li  canibali:coroe  fe  dice  de  le  anu 

zone.Er fi patturiuano mafculi li  nutriuano:& poi Ii  mandauano alilo 

ro  p3di-i:&  fl  feroine  le  tfgniuano  fcco.Diceuano  erla  che  queftc  femt' 

tie  hino  ccrre  caue  grande  fotto  tcrra:ne  •«  <5«ai  fugmo  fi  tkbhro  tepo 

^lano  che  el  ftatuiro  alcuno  uada  ad  elTe.Et  fe  alchuno  pet  forza  opcr 

inlidie  ccrca  dintrare  Ic  fe  dcffendano  con  freze  lequalc  trarena  betiif^ 

<imo:per  alhora  no  potcno  h  nodri  acodarfe  a  qaclla  ifbia .  Nauigan» 

dodalla  uida  de  queda  ifola  a  cinquata  roiglia  pafTorno  pet  unaltra  ^ 

la  laqual  lipixdidi  de  lifola  (pjgrfaja  diceuao  efler  populariflima:5i  ha* 

bundante  de  tute  le  cofe  neceflaiie  alaido  humano:K  ch  ella  era  piena 

ide  aiti  montitli  milTono  nome  monferraro.li  piefati  de  hfola  fpagnoki 

&  li  recuperaf i  da  canibali  diccuan  che  alcunc  fiate  clfi  canibali  andaua 

inille  miglia  per  prender  hominijper  manzarli.ElTequentc  zorno  fcoi' 

pTirno  unaltra  iroIa:laquaI  per  cuer  ronda  lo  admirante  lachiamo  fan/ 

'(^a miria rotundatunalrrapoi auanti chiamo Ian Martino.Ma in  niO' 

Bide  queftc  feferrooronofetterzogiornotrouorono  unaltra  laqua» 

le  fcrono  iudicio  efTer  longa  per  cofta  diamerrale.Da  leuante  apponciv 

te.cl. miglia. Lintcrpreri del  paefe affirmano  quefte  ifole eflere  tutted^ 

miraufghofa  belleza:&  fertilita;&  queda  ultima  chiamaro  fanda  m»< 

ria  .TriquiiDapoi  laqual  trouo  altre  aflailTime  ifole:ma  de  li  a.cccc.mi' 

glia  una  mnzor  de  tutte  le  altrcdaqual  da  li  habitant!  c  chiamata  ay  if 

6i.  \i  noftri  lachiamarono  fandtacroce.Qul  fcorfeno  per  faraqua:&  Jb 

admitanre  mando  in  tertj.xxx.faomini  de  la  fua  nnue  che  irquiralTeno 

la  ifola.liquali  trouorno  quattro  Canibali  con  quattro  fcminedcquate 

Bifli  linolte  con  le  naan  zonti  paieuan  dimandar  ieco^oileqaile  libcr 
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rate  per  liijoftritii  canibali  fugicronoalibofchiiEt  flaado  li  lo  adminn 

tedo  zorni;fece ftarc.xxx.de  li  fuoi hominiin  terra  cotinuo  in  aguaro 

I  qfto  li  nfi  ucttcno  uegntre  una  chiqea.cioe  una  barcha  co.vi;i.  hoi  6C 

wii.done:  &.'  fado  /egno  li  nfi  li  af3ltorono:8i  loro  c6  freze  fe  dcfcndea 

no:per  modo  che  auanri  che  li  noftri  /e  copriffeno  c6  letarghe  uno  bu/ 

ichaino  fu  morto  da  una  dclefemine:laqual  c6  una  fri-a  nc  fcritte  an 

Chora  unaltrograuifTimamentcrSi  li  noftri  ft  acorfeno  che  le  frize  cra^ 

noarofech3tc;che  in  cima  dgjaponta  erano  ontc  dc  certo  unjucco  ue 

nenato.fra  qucfti  era  una  fcroina  a  laquale  pareua  che  turri  li  a;triobe^ 

difleno  come  Rcgra;&i  cScfla  era  un  zouene  fuo  fiolo  robufto  de  ape*- 

&o  crudek:&:  faza  de  afTaflincLi  noftri  dubiwndo  che  c6  freze  no  fuf 

fine  guafti;Delibcrorno  per  lamiglor  uegnirc  aleftretcetEt  cuficdjto  de 

liremi  in  3qua)con  una  barcha  de  nauc  la  inucftironoiS  mandaro  afon 

do.rworo  ueramente  cu6  homini  come  feminc  nodado  non  rcftauan  de 

trazer  frize  con  tato  impeto  uerfo  dcli  noftri  come  cflendo  in  barcha. 

Se  miHTeno  Copts  a  un  faftbcopto  daquaiSi  li  combatcndo  ualentemen 

te  furono  prcli  dali  noftri:8i  un  ui  fu  morto:&:  el  fiol  de  la  regina  feri' 

to  de  doe  ferite.ConducH  dauanti  dalo  Admirante  non  perfeno  la  atro 

<ita:&  ferita  loro.  Altramcnre  fuolpcr  dar  un  fier  leone  quando  fe  'en^ 

re  prefo:&  ligato:8i  alhora  piu  ruggc:*:  piu  fc  incrodUlifce.  Non  era  ho 

mo  che  li  u'^defte  che  non  fentifte  paura  ranto  arroce:  &  diabolico  fuo 

afpedo. Procedendo  in  quefto  modo  loadmiratc  bora  per  niczo  di:ho 

ra  pet  Garbino:hora  imponenre  diuene  in  una  uaftita  de  mare  pii  na  de 

Inumerabile  infalc  diffcrentcAlcune  pareano  borcorc;&:  amcne:altre  ft 

che:&  fterile;  faxoft  monroletaltre  moftrauano  fra  faffi  nudi'colori  cri 

mufini.'Altre  di  uiole:  Alth  biachiftitni.unde  raoiti  exiftimauano  fufie 

ucnc  de  metalii:  e  pietre prerieft  no  fcorfero  qui  pche el  temponS era 

tuono.  Et  per  paura  dela  denfita-.S:  rpiffitudine  de  tante  infule.Dubita 

do  che  le  naue  mazor  non  inueftilTino  qualche  faffb.fe  referuoron  a  ql 

che  altro  tempo  numerate  le  infule  per  1j  gran  multitudine:  Et  la  con- 

fufapmiftiondeeiTe.Tamsalcune  cataucllechenon  libi'bgnaua  trop 

po  fondo  paflbrno  per  mezo  alcune;Si  numerorono.xlvi.chiamorono 

quefto  loco  Arcipelago :  per  tanto  numero  de  infuie  paffando  auaiui  a 

quefto  ttado  In  mezo  del  camino.Ttouorono  una  infola  chiamata  bii 

chema:doue  cran  molti  di  quclli  che  forono  liberati  de  man  deli  cani- 

balirquali  diccuano  che  era  populatiflrinoa  coltiuadaipiena  de  porci :  SL 

de  bofthi:  &:  li  habitadori  de  efla  erano  ftati  continuo  inimici  deli  ca^ 

nibali.loro  non  hano  nauilii  da  potere  andare  atrouare  la  insula  deli  ca 

nibali.Ma  fl  per  cafo  li  canibali  uano  ala  foa  infula  per  diprcdarli :  5:  li 

poffono  mettere  le  mane  adoffoli  chauano  Ji  ochi:  6c  ragliano  in  pczi 
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li  ruftiflino ;  51  lideuoranoper  uendetta  tuttc  quefle  cole  mtendeuano 
per  gli  interpetri  menati  da  lifola  Spagnola.  Li  noftri  per  non  troppQ 
tardare  pretcrmilTcno  qucfta  infula:  faluo  da  un  canto  in  ucr  poncnte 
che  per  far  aqua  fcorfero .  Deue  trouarono  una  gran  cafa :  6i  bellaa 
fuo  coftume  con  aItre.»ii.pichole  ma  dexabitate.  per  laqual  caufa  non 
iutendcndo  icl  f  ufle;  o  per  laftafon  del  anno  che  a  quel  tempo  habitaf- 
feno  a)  raonte peril  caldo:&  per  paura  ddi  canibah,  tutta  qucfta  infuIa 
hano  un  folo  Re  qual?  chiamano  chacicbio:&:  c  obedito  con  grandifli^ 
ma  reuercnza  da  tutti.  La  cofta  de  quefta  infula  ua(b  mczo  di  fe  extl 
de  circa  a.cc.miglia.  La  node  do  ferainc:  5C  do  zouani  dehberati  da  le 
man  deli  canibaU  fe  gitcoron  in  mar.  6i  nottaron  ala  infula  chera  loxo 
patria. 

Capitulo.x* 

Admirante  tandem  zonfe^o  lafua  armata  a  lifbJa  fpanatDiffanf 
1  te  dala  prirna  infula  deli  canibali.ccccclighe.Ma  con  infelice  acl 
uenimenro':che  trouoro  morri  tutti  li  compagni  haueano  lafla* 
ti  li.  In  qucfta  iTula  fpana  e  una  regione  che  fe  chiama  xainana;da  laqua 
le  lo  admirate  uolcdo  tornare  in  Ipagna  la  prima  nolta.  rolfc  patizo  co 
li.x.homini  de  Jifola,  ic  ifqualitrc  foium  crao  uiuiili  altri  mortiipcr  la 
muttation  de  laerc.li  altri  quando  primo  zonfcro  a  fan  The remo:  che 
cofi  hano  chiamato  quelia  cofta  xainana.  Jo  admirantc  ne  fece  laffare 
uno.ii  altri  dodi  node  futtiuamete  fe  gittaron  in  mar;&:  nodando  Sea 
pare no.De  laqual  cofa  pero  no  (e  euro  crcdendo  trouar  uiui  li.xxxyiii. 
che  hauea  lalTato.Ma  andato  un  ppcho  auanti  lincotro  una  cnnca  zoc 
barcha  longa  de  molti  rfmiiNcllaqual  era  un  fradcl  del  Re  Guaccana^ 
rilloicon  elquale  quando  lo  admirantc  f*parti  hauea  fada  fi  ferma  con 
fedcration:&:  recomandato  lifuoi,  Coftui  acompagnato  dj  uno  folo  uc 
ne  da  ladmiranft  &  per  nomc  de  fuo  fradcl  glie  porto  adonarf  do  ima-< 
gine  doro:Er  comedapoi  fe  iarefe  per  el  fuo  idioma  incomenzo  anarra 
re  limortf:  de  gli  noftrr.ma  per  deffecio  de  interpetri  altutto  non  fu  m* 
tcfo.  Zonto  lo  admirantc  al  Cartel  de  legno:&:  Je  calc  quale  gli  noftri 
hauean  fade:  trouo  che  tutte  crano  dcftrudc :  8i  conuertite  in  ctncre: 
De  laqual  cofa  tutti  tpceueterggran  paffion.pur  per  uedere  fi  alcun  de 
li  rimafi  era  tcftati  uiuo :  fccc  trazere  tnoiri  bombarde  azo  che  fi  alcun 
fufTe  afcofouegnifrefora:  matottoinuano  perchemorti  eran  tutti* 
Lo  admirante  raando  fuoi  mefll  al  Re  Guaceanarillo  liquaii  riportO' 
rono  per  quanto  per  fegni  hauean  pofluto  comprendere ;  che  in  quelja 
infula  fonno  moki  mazoi  Re  de  lui:de  iiquali  do  intelb  }a  fama  de  qoc 
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fta  noua  gcnte  ueneno  li  con  grande  exercito:&  fiiparati  \i  nodri  foro 
no  niorti:3iruinornoclCallello  jabrulandotutco.  Cichelui  tiolendo 
liaiutarera  ftjfcritodcfrisi :  fiimondrounbrazochehauea  ligato: 
Dicendo  che  quefla  era  la  caufj  chc  non  era  uegnuco  ad  ladmirante  co^ 
me  el  defideraua.  Lalcro  fcqacnte  zorno  lo  admiranre  mando  unaltro 
Marchio,  da  fibilia  al  diflo  Re.  llqual  tiratrogli  uia  la  binda  dal  brjzo 
trouo  non  hauere  fcrita  alcunJ;Ne  fcgno  de  ferit  j.tamen  trouo  che  era 
ill  ItSto  monftrando  de  hausre  male .  E  lo  fuo  ledo  era  conzonto  con 
aim"  fepti  Ictti  de  fue  concubine,  unde  liicomenzo  afutpicare  lo  admw 
iwice  &:  lialtriichc  li  nodri  fufTcro  ftati  m orci  per  configiio;  &  uolon^ 
ta  dc  coftui.Tam^n  dtfTirnuIan  Jo  Marchio  mclTe  ordine  con  lui  che  el 
fcqa?nte  zorno  el  uenifle  auifuare  lo  admirante;6<  cofi  fece ;  &  ladmi' 
nnce  li  fece  bona  cevatSi  gran  carezcSi  molro  k  excufo  de  Ja  morte  de 
h  noflri.-nifta  una  dele  feminc  foire  daii  CanibaJi.Laqual  Ji  noflri  chia 
mauan  chatarinaghfece  gran  feda:  Sfparlo  con  lui  molro  amorofa'^ 
mante  chegUnoftri  non  lointcfercDapoi  fepaiticon  gfandcamo' 
re  forono  alcuni  che  configliausnb  lo  adtr<irantc;chcl  douelTc retegni -^ 
re:  »  hi  confefTaffe  come  li  noftri  erano  morti :  61  li  faceffe  pcrtare  la 
debira  pern .  Ma  lo  admii-anrc  confidero  che  non  era  rcmpo  de  irrita^ 
re  lianimi  dcli  infulani :  EI  zorno  fequcnre  cl  fradci  jc  qucfto  Re  uen^ 
ne  a  nauc;5;  parlo  con  le  femine  fopra  dide;  6i  Ic  fubdufle  come  mon^^ 
(Iro  lo  exito  ;  che  la  nocfte  fcqucnte  quella  chatar^na  fopra  dicla  :  o  per 
libcrarfe  dc  catiuitnro  per  pcrfuafion  del  Re  fegicto  ne  bqua  con.vii.  al 
trc  femine  rurre  inuitatc  da  lei:&:  paiTorno  forfe.iii.miglia  dc  mar.Ii  no 
ftri  feguirandolc  conlcbarche  Ic  recupero.iii.  foiamenre.  Catharina 
con  le  aitre  trc  a-nc  andorono  al  Re.  Elqualc  lamattinaper  tempo  fe- 
ne  fugitte  con  tutta  la  fua  famiglia.Vndegli  noftri  comprefero  che  gli 
.xxxviii.reftati  fuffero  fta  morti  da  Im, 

Capitulo.xC, 

O  admirantc  li  mando  dnVto  cl  fopradicHio  Marchio  fo.ccc. 

homini  Armatiiclqual  cercadolo  deuenne  a  cafu  alia  bocha 

I        dun  fiume.Douc  trouorno  un  Nobiliffimo:  SC  bon  porro  cl 

quale  chiamato  porro  reale .  La  intrara  e  tanto  ritorra  che 

come  Ihomo  e  <^ntro  non-cognofce  done  cl  Jiaintrato  An 

chora  che  la  intrata  fia  fi  granda  chc  trc  naue  aparo  ne  pariuano  intra  - 

re  ncl  mezo  del  porto  e  un  montc  rutto  uerde:&:  bofcofb  pieno  de  pa 

paga]Ii:6£  altri  uccelli  che  continuo  canrano  fuaucmente :  Ec  in  quello 
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porro:correno  do  fiutri.Procf  ckndfo  piu  auanti  uideno  una  aWflima  ca 
Cy.&C  pcniando  \i  fufTe  el  refe  nc  ando  a  quella;  8C  approximadofe  h  uen 
neincontrounoacompagnato  da  cento  horoini  ferociffimi  (n  afpecto 
turi  armati  co  archi;6i  frc2e;&:  lanze.Cndando  che  nonerano  Canibali 
Ma  taynosxioc  nobili;&  genrilhomini.Li  noftd  fadtoif  ceno  de  pace;8i 
loro  depofta  la  fua  fcrita  le  fcccro  inficrre  rr,oIti  arr)ici:6f  tanro  che  jm-- 
mediate  fcnza  rifpcdlo  difcefono  ale  naueidoue  forono  donati  de  moiti 
pfentJ.Ooe  foiiagh  da  rpauit'r;6i:  fimel  cofe.Li  nfi  mefuror.no  la  fua  ca(a 
che  eta  la  circumfercnza.xxxif.gran  padixra  tonda:&  con.xxx.  altre  ca^ 
fe  picole  atorno.li  traui  erano  canne  de  diuerfi  colori  con  marauigliofc 
arte  teflute.Domandando  li  noftri  al  meglo  che  potcuano  del  Re  fcam 
paroigli  nodificorono  che  era  fugito  al  monte .  Er  de  quefta  tal  noua 
amjcitia  If  noftri  deliberaro  fare  intendere  alo  admirante.Mal  admiraiv 
te  in  diuer/e  parte  raando  diuerfi  horoini  ad  explorare  del  dido  Re ,  Iiv 
tra  quali  mado  HoredatK  Gormaiano  zouani  nobili;  6C  animofi  quefti 
trouorono.iiii.fiumi;uno  da  una  patte:5^  laltro  da  la)tra,iii.de  liquali  de 
fccndeuano  da  uno  altiffimo  reonte-.&  nel  fabionc  che  tutti  quclli  de  U 
folarecogleuano  oro.in  quefto  modo  cazauano  Ic  braze  in  alcunc  fofle 
8i  CO  la  man  finiftra  cauauan  larcna-.Si  co  la  deftro  cogicu^n  oro.K  lo  da 
uano  all  noRrf.Et  dicono  hauere  uifto  moltJ  granelli  de  quatitade  zeca 
ra  qual  fo  portato  al  Re  difpagna.  Vno  grano  de.ix.on.qual  fo  uifto  da 
pur  aflai  perfone. 

Capitulo  duodecimo. 

A  If  noftri  (uifto  quefto)  tornorono  ad  lo  admirante  per  che  ha^ 

m      ueacomadato  fottopenadelauitacPnifciuno  faceffc  altro  che 

defcoprire.Intefero  ctiam  che  lera  uno  certo  B  e  ali  monti;douc 

uenian  li  fiumi  ioqual  chiamano  Cazichio  cannoba  cioe  fignor  deJa  ca- 

fa  dc  loroiboa  uo)  dir  cafajcanno  oro:6<:  cazichio  re.Trouorono  in  que 

fti  fiumi  pefci  pfc<51ifrimi;&:  fimiliter  aque .  Marchio  de  fibilia  dice  che 

apreftb  li  canibali  el  mefe  de  decembrio  e  cquinodio:  ma  non  fo  come 

pofTieirereperlarafondela  fpera:&  dice  quel  mcfe  li  ucelli  faceanoK 

fuoi  nidi  8(.  alcuni  haueano  za  fio!i.Tamcn  domadato  de  lalteza  del  po 

lo  da  loriente:dice  che  ali  canibali  tuto  el  cano  era  afcofo  fotto  el  polo 

artico:6i  ii  guardiani  tramontan.Noc  ufgnuro  alcuno  deflo  uiazo  che 

f  i  11  pofTa  preftare  firrtia  fcde  pet  efferc  hornini  illirtcrati, 

Capitulo.xiii. 

O  admirante  prefe  locinftone  uno  loco  propinqao  a  uno  porta 

per  edificare  una  cita:&  incoroinzo  a  fabrlcatc:&  fare  una  chi&» 

fia.Ma  approximandofe  el  tempo  che  hauea  promeflb  d  re  no* 

^ificaili  del  fuo  fucceflb.SC  cufi  remado.dodcci  caraue]Ie  in  dneto  con 
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nodtitiadel  chehauemouifto:&etjamdiofd(fIo.E(rendo  nmafoload 
miranjcnclifojj  Spjgnola  laqualcalcunila  chiamano  offira  iiogjono 
Che  fia  quella  de  laquaie  nel  cdtamao  ucchio  ncl  tcrro  hhro  de  U  re  fc 
ne  fa  mentione .  Laqualc  per  fua  largesae  cinqj  gradi  aufirali  che  fo/- 
no  migla.ccc.xxxx.El  po!o  li  heua.xxi'.i.gradi :  &  da  mc2o  zorno  fi  co^ 
me  el  dice  gradi.xxii.la  fua  loghpza  da  feuate  a  poncte.c  otoccto  e  otan- 
u  milga.Ia  forma  de  Jifoia  e  comely  fogI.i  don  caflagno.Lo  Admirante 
dclibero  cdificnre  una  cira  fupra  un  colic  in  mczo  lifola  da  la  parte  de 
tramontana.  ptrcheliaprefTo  rra  unmonre  alto  bokhofo  con  faffuK 
da  far  caloina  laqual  chiamo  ihbdlr.Si  ali  piedi  dc  quefto  mote  era  una 
pianura de lexanra  migla  longaiS^  larga  in  akun  luoco  dodtfe  Si. in al- 
cun  luoco  piu  ftrctra.vi.migla.pcr  laqual  paflauano  mohi  fiumi ;  di  \o 
mazordefib  fcorre  dauanti  la  porta  cfe  la  ciea  un  rrar  dare  bo .  Ita  che 
qucfta  pianura e  ranro  ubertofaxhe  \n  alchuni  zardini  che  fckCro  fopra 
larena  del fiume  (eminorrono  diucrfe  forrc de  h( ibc  come lauani:  la-' 
d!uche:uerzf;bor3rene:rutte  m  termine  de  fcdffi  zorni  nafcetitro  nulo 
m  :  cucumeri ;  ruche  :  Si  altrc  ftmcl  cofl'e.in.xxxvizorni  forono  racol' 
te:  meglor  che  roai  marafl'ino.In  qucRo  lo  Admirate  per  noticiahauea 
da  quclh"  mfuJani  che  hauca  fcco  mando  trara  hommi  a  una  prouincia 
djquef^a  iToIa  dicta  Cipangi:laquahti  mezodc  iirbiaera  fituara  :  mun- 
tuofa  con  gran  copia  de  oro.Qucni  homini  retornati  rcfetirero  mira^ 
bilira  de  nchezede  quel  loco.-Si:  che  dal  niontc  dcfcedcuan  quattro  fjU' 
mi  chediuidon  lifola  in  quarrro  parrc.lun  ua  ucrfo  Icuante  chiamaro 
Suma.laltro  (n  ponente  atr ibiuco.cl  tcrzo  attramontana  didlo  lachera 
el  quarto  a  mezo  di  Naiba  chiamato< 

C  apirulo.xiiir, 

A  per  tornare  al  propollto  lo  admirante  fada  qucfla  cira  incm 
m      eta  de  muro  a  di.xii  dc  Marzo  fe  parti  con  circa  a  quatrocento 

a  piedi  8C  ha  cauallo  fe  mifc in  camino  per  andaK  ala  prouincia 
de  loro  dela  parte  de  mczo  di.&:  dapoi  palTati  monti'.ualle:  6i  fiumi  dcr- 
uenne  in  una  pianura  e  principle  de  cimbago:per  laqual  pianura  corrc-- 
no  alcuni  riuoli  con  rena  da  oro.lntrato  aduche  lo  admiraie  peV  .Ixxifi 
raigia  dentro  de  lifola :  Si  dtflante  dala  fua  cita .  zonfe  in  una  riua  dun 
gran  fiume:&  li  in  un  colic  cmmcnte  dclibero  far  una  forteza  per  pc 
tcr  piu  figuramente  cercare  li  fecrcri  del  pacfe:  &  chiamo  la  forteza  ,S, 
Thoma  ftando  in  quefta  edification  molti  paefi  ueneno  alo  admirante 
per  hauere  fonagliifi:  altre  fufTaf  che  hauea:  6C  lui  al  incontro  h  diman 
do  che  li  portafTino  de  loro.  Vnde  in  pocho  tempo  andarono:  Si  porto 
rono  alTai  quatita  de  oro;intra  liquali  un  porto  un  grano  de  una  onza; 
li  noflii  fe  niJiaurgharono  de  tal  gradezauamen  con  cenni  dcnionAra 
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oano  trouarrene  inchi  de  ttiazori:  &  maxime  in  an  pdefe  diClante  de  H 
mezazornatafetrouaua  de  gra  pesi  de  liquali  pcinoneflere  lauorati 
.  8i  meffi  in  opra  noW  lo  exiftimauano  molto.Da  qucflo  altri  portarono 
tnazor  pezi  de.x.dragme  lunoiK  etiam  affirmauano  trouarfene  dc  ma* 
zoriiLoadrnirantemandoalcunidefuoiaquel  luocho  liquali  rltro-' 
uarono  molto  piu  de  ql  cR  glera  dido.ha'no  li  bofchi  piei  cl  fperie:ma  n 
le  recoglono  faluo  in  quato  uoglono  permutrar  con  gli  homini  delle  al 
tre  ifole  uicinc  in  pi3dene:&  cattini  de  terra;&  uafi  de  ]egno  fadi  in  al/ 
tre  ifole  per  chc  loro  non  hano.Troaorono  del  nicfe  de  raazo  uue  fal' 
uiriche  ben  mature.Quefta  prouincia  non  obftate  che  fia  faxofa:  tame 
e  piena  de  arbori:5i  tutta  uerdeiDicono  cfj  li  pioue  aflai  pero  fono  mol 
ti  fiumi  &:  riui  con  la  rena  de  oro.6£  credeno  che  quelle  oro  defccda  (k 
quelli  moti  ^  fono  gete  molto  occiofe  de  inuetno  rremano  da  freddo: 
&hanoli  bofchi  pienidebabafonenefano  fare  ueftinocti,      Cap*  xv, 

Brcato  qaanto  c  dicto  lo  admit  ante  fene  torno  alia  Rochahifa' 
c       bella  doue  laflb  al  goactno  alcuni;6i  lui  fe  parti  c6  tre  nauili  per 

andare  a  defcoprire  certa  terra  cp  lui  hauea  uifto.penfb  fufic  tet 
ta  feimatdi  e  migla.lxx.S:  non  piu  lontana  dala  didla  ifola  Spagnola.'La 
qual  terra  li  paefani  chiamauan  cuba:Dafla«»d«^  i'  dabanda  de]  mezo  di 
fi  mefle  andife  uerfo  ponente:&:  quanto  piu  lo  andaua  auanti  tanto  piu 
{e  (longaua  iliti  6C  andauafe  in  Golfando  ucrfo  mezo  di.Ita  cfi  ogni  zor 
no  fe  trouaua  piu  uerfo  mezo  di, tanto  chel  zonfea  una  ifola  chiamata 
da  psefani  iamaicatma  come  lui  dice  dali  cofmographi  e  didta  bnna  ma 
zor.'quale  e  mazor  dela  cicilia:&  ha  un  folo  monte  in  mezo  chc  incho<' 
menza  a  leuarle  da  tutte  le  parte  de  lifoIa.Ma  uaafcendendo  cufi  apoco 
a  pocho  fina  nel  mezo  de  lifola  chel  par  che  non  afccnda .  Quefta  ifola 
cufi  a  le  marine  come  al  mezo  e  fertilifrima:&  piena  de  populo  che  piu 
acuto;8f  dc  raazor  ingegno  che  tuti  li  altri  ifulani :  atti  a  mcrcantic ;  8C 
bellicofi.Et  uolendo  lo  admirante  mettcre  in  terra  in  diucrfi  lochi  cor^ 
tcuano  armati  Si.  non  li  lafciaueno  erroontare:5d  in  molti  loci  combat-' 
teteno  con  li  noftri;  ma  reftorono  petdenti:K  feronfe  dapot  amici.  Lap 
fata  quefta  iamaica  nauigaron  per  poncnte.yii4Zorni  pur  per  la  cofta  de 
Cuba.tanto  che  lo  admirante  penfaua  elfec  paflato  fino  a  laarca  cher" 
ronefo  che  apreflb  el  noflro  Ieuante;&:  crcdeiiauer  trouato  dc  le.xxiiii. 
hore  del  folc  Ic.xxii.anchora  che  in  qudla  nauigatioc  el  patifle  de  grin 
de  anguftiejtamen  delibcro  andare  tanto  auanti  che  uolea  uedcre  Ja  fi-' 
ne  de  quefla  Cuba  fe  lera  terra  ferma  o  no:&  nauigo.t3oo.mig!a  p*rpo 
ncnte  per  el  litto  fempre  dela  cuba^Et  in  queda  nauigatioc  mefleiiome 
a,7oo.irok;ma  ne  palTo  piu  de.3ooo,Et  ttouo  molte  cofe  degne  de€& 
memotationircorrendo  la  cofta  de  queffa  terra  Cuba:  6i  pxi^io  pochd 
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dapoi  chc  I'nGottiansio  a  nauigare  trouo  un  bclIiiTi'mo  poito  capsce  dc 
gran  numcro de  nauedoue  tneflb in  terra alcui  fuoi  trouoiono  alcunc 
cafe  dc  pagla  fenza  alcun  dcnrro  tamen  trouorono  fpid;  de  logiio  al  fuo 
cho  con  circa  a  .100.  libre  d.-  pcfccr&doi  ferpenti  dc  otropKdi  luno.ui' 
fto  che  nalio  iicd  'ano  incoinancioron  a  manzare  cl  pefcc.Si  ladorono 
gli  ferpenti  che  eraro  ala  forma  de  cocodnlli.Dapoi  ft  m;{I'-no  a  C(  ica- 
reun  bofcho  If  uicinouiddenomokide  quclli  Icrpenn  ligonadarboti 
con  corde:8i  cfcorfcro  un  pczo  audti  trouorono  d-j.Ix.v.homim  chc  era 
no  fugiti  in  cima  duna  giandifllma  rupc  per  uedcr  quello  uoieano  fare 
li  noi.fri.Ma  li  nfi  h"  fecero  rite  cart ze  co  ft  gni  moflrandolf  lonagli :  dC 
altre  fulfif  che  un  di  loro  (i  nfigo  fmorarc  in  una  altra  rtipc  piu  uicina. 
Vn  del  ifola  fpagnola  the  di  ptcholo  era  niurito  co  io  adniirace  fc  a  uici 
no  a  coftauiS^  li  plo  che  d?  linguazo  erano  qfi  coformi:i&:  afecuratelo:& 
luiiSC  li  a'tti  tarn  uencno  a  nauetS;  fcccro  grade  amicina  con  Ii  nf  i.&:  li 
dechiarorono  cf)  loro  crao  pefcaton  ucnuti  a  pefcare  p  cl  fuo  Rc.che  fa 
ceaa  pafto  a  unaltro  Re:&  d-ro  trouorofi  molri  cotcn  cB  li  nfi  li  haaea 
no  lafciari  li  foi  ferpeti  qli  faluao  p  la  pfona  dl  Re:  p  pafto  dclicanfTimo 
Lo  admirarc  (hauea  la  informatio  ch  defiderauajii  lalTo  andarc:  6C  lui  le 
gui  el  fuo  ujazo  ucrfo  ponecc-S^  fcorredo  qOd^tc  la  trouo  mnlto  ferti- 
Icdi.  piena  de  gere  mafuctifTime  ch  fcnza  alcun  fufpccflo  corrcuao  a  na^ 
ue;8^  portauan  ah  nfi  de  lor  pan  che  ufano:K  ruche  picnc  de  aq.Sc  linui 
tauano  in  terra  amoreuelifTimametcScorfi  auari  deucncro  in  una  rruN 
titudie  de  ifole  fine  nucro  qli  ifinito  che  tutc  mofl'raua'o  habuate  piene 
dearboti:&:fcrtiIifrimedalapied.'la  terra  ferma  fccondoloro  nella  co' 
(ta.Ne  la  cofta  cB  fcorreuao  trouorono  un  fiume  nauigabile  dc  aq  rito 
calda  ct)  no  fi  li  poffeua  tegnire  le  mane.Trouarono  dapoi  p;u  .?uan  al' 
cuni  pefcadori  i  certe  fue  barche  de  uno  Icgno  cauo  come  zopbli  ch  pe 
fcauao.In  qfto  mo  haucuao  un  pefcc  duna  forma  a  noi  incognita  tb  ha 
el  corpo  d  .iguilla;&:  mazor:&:  fupra  ala  tefta  ha  ccrta  pellc  tene rifrimi 
che  par  una  borfa  grade.  Etcjllo  lo  tieono  ligato  co  una  rrezola  ala  fp5 
da  dela  barcha  p  che  el  no  po  parir  uifta  de  aerc:&:  coe  uedeo  alchun  pe 
fee  grade  o  bifia  fcudelera  li  lafTa'o  la  trczolaA'  qllo  fubito  corre  como 
una  i^jen  al  pelce  o  ala  bifciaiburadoji  adoifo  qlla  pelle  ch  tien  fopra  la 
tefla  CO  Isql  tic  rate  forte  cbfc'par  no  poffonoifi;  non  Ii  lafTa  fi  nol  tiri 
for  de  laq; clq!  fuLito  fentiro  laire  lafTa  la  prcda.i?^  li  pefcadori  pf^o  api^ 
glare.Et  i  pntia  de  Ii. nfi  pfero.iiii.gran  caladre.lcq'c  donorono  ali  nfi  p 
cibo  dilicatiffimo.  Domandando  li  nfi  quanto  durarebe  qfta  cofta  uer* 
fo  poncte:t(fpofero  clla  no  haucr  fine  Partiti  da  qui  fccritro  piu  auan' 
ti.  pur  per  cofta  rrouoro  gran  dfuerfita  dc  gcntc:  &  aprcfTo  qutfta  rr rra 
una  ifoia  doue  non  uidono  perrona  alcuna  che  tutti  fcnc  crano  f ugui 
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Ma  Mo  uideno  do  cant  de  brutiflinio  afpcflo:  8C  non  habaiauao  uide 
no  oche  Anarc  tra  quefta  infula :  8C  la  cofta  de  cuba  trouorono  uno  fi 
fttedo  pafloSi  con  tantegorghittantafpuma  moire  fiate  tochorono 
con  le  naae  terra.xl.miglagleduroquefti  gorgbi:&:era  laqua  tanto  bia 
chr,oC  fpcffj  che  parcua  fuffi  gitrata  farina  p  tudlooPaffaa  quefti  goL> 
ghi  a.lxxx.  niigla  trou  jron  un  monte  AltinTimo.Doue  naefinc  in  terra 
alcuni  hominiperfjir  aqua;&:legne.un  balcftnercheintroin  un  bo^' 
fco  afpafib.  Se  efcocro  in  un  homo  ueftito  de  biancho  fino  in  terra  chc 
li  fu  fupra  a  capo  che  non  ft  nauidde  nel  pricipio  credeitc  chel  fuITe  uti 
frate  che  c6n  loro  ha^cano  in  naue.Ma  fubito  dr-ieto  cuRui  ne  apparfe 
no  do  akri  ueftiri  a  quel  modo.flJ  cufi  efguirdando  ne  uedde  una  fqa^ 
dra  de  circa  a.xxx.liquali  uifti  lubito  incomenzo  a  fugire:Er  quelli  taM 
li  andauano  dirieto  facendo  fegno  che  non  fugifTe .  Ma  lui  quanto  piu 
prefto  potte  ne  uenc  a  naue.  Er  fecc  intendere  alo  admirante  quaro  Iha 
uea  uifto.  Elqual  mando  in  terra  per  diuerfe  uie  moltl  homini.Ma  niu 
no  feppe  trouatc  alcua  cofa.  Veddero  uiole  aflai  attachate  ad  arbori;8£ 
molti  altri  arbori  de  Ipiciarie .  Scorrendo  auanti  trouarno  altre  moire 
genre  de  diuerfe  lingue  lequale  quclli  delifola  fpagnola  che  erano  con 
ladmiranrc.  Nicnte  intendeuann.  EtroCtegiando  pure  quefta  terra  CU' 
ba  fe  andauano  ogni  zotno  piu  ihgoIf3.ndo.hora  a  oftro:  6i  hora  a  gar^ 
bin:8i  fcorrcndo  el  mare  pieno  de  inrQle:&:  molte  fpiaggc.Adeo  chc  piu 
fiade  le  naue  tochauano  terra:  &  laqua  cnfraua  dentro;&  hauea  guafto 
uele  ratchie:3f  elbifcodo.ufj  f  oreno  coftredi  atornarfe  plauia  che  an 
darono.Et  per  che  ne  landare  hauea  fada  bona  compagnia  a  tudli  nel 
ritorno  foron  ben  uiiii:8C  cufipcrueneto  alifola  fpagnola. 
Capitulo.xvi. 
Oue  trouorono  che  un  Monfignor  margarita:  8i  altri  molti  ca* 
d  ualicri  fc  crano  partiti  irari  contro  alo  admirante :  Si  tornati  in^ 
fp3gna»  Vndc  anchora  lui  dejibero  uegnire  dubitando  no  rifruiC 
ftno  ttiJl  de  ello  al  Sereniflimo  Re  8i  per  adimandare  genre:  &  uidluai 
tic.Ma  prima  cercho  de  mittigare  alcuni  de  quelli  del  Re.chc  fcrano  et 
eidegn3ti  contra  de  loro  per  infolentie:&  furti:R3pine:&  homicidii  fa^ 
ccuano  fpagnoli  auanti  lifuoi  ochi:6i  prima  reconcijio :  &  fe  fc  amico 
un  Re  Guationexio:  dC  fcce  matrimonioduna  fua  forella  in  un  homo 
de  lifola  che  (ui  hauea  tolto  fin  al  primo  uiazo  dC  a  releuato  fuo  iterpe 
ire.  DapoJ  ando  al  monte  douc  hauea  fada  laforteza  chiamata.S,  the 
mafo.laqual  aflTidiata  da  un  Re  za.  xxx.  zorni  lalibero  diprcfe  quel  Re 
cheaflidio  fua  forte23;Et  Deliberaua  etiam  andare  piu  oltra  fubiugan 
do  quelli  Re.  Ma  intcfo  che  per  lifola  (emoriua  de  fame:K  che  za  ncra 
no  raoiti  una  infinita:&:  quefto  pci  loio  diffedo  peiche  azo  che  cbtU 
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ftiani  patifTcno  haueano  cauare  Ic  radice;de  lequal  loro  fe  nefano  pane 
6i  nutricauanfe.Pefando  pet  quefta  caufa  chriftiani  doner  habandonare 
lifola  ma  cl  male  era  fopra  di  loro  per  chc  \i  noftn  forono  focotfi  dc  uiV 
duarie  dal  Re  Guarioncxio  che  nel  fuo  paefe  non  era  tanta  neceflita, 
Per  qucfta  caufa  lo  adtnirate  (i  rimofc  dalinchomindato  camin.Et  per 
che  li  fuoi  haueflmo  piu  rcdudli  inqueila  iToIa  per  ogni  occurrentia  fa 
bnco  rra  la  rocha  de,S.Thomaro:6^  el  regno  del  Re  Guationexio  unal^ 
tra  rocha  fupra  a  un  raontc  Si.  lachiamo  la  conccptionc .  Li  ifulani  ue- 
dcndo  chnrtianJ  cfTer  in  prepofito  de  manccgnire  quella  ifola  raandaro 
no  ds  diuerfe  parte  amb.afciatori  ad  lo  admirace  dc  (uplicarlo  per  lamor 
dc  die  el  meccflc  frcnoa  li  luoi  liquali Torto  ptelto  dc  irouare  oro  an^ 
dauanpcr  lioIaS:  |i  faccano  miUimaii  orfcredofi  dnli  tribute  de  quel 
k  cofe  che  fe  trouauano  ne  Ic  loro  prouincie:6i  cofi  fo  codufo  8C  fado 
a^ordo.Ii  habitacori  de  li  moti  cibani  da  loro  fe  obligano  dare  ogni  tre 
mefi  che  loro  chiamano  ogni  tre  lune  una  certa  mifllira  picna  de  oro: 
&  mandirla  fina  a  la  cita.Li  altri  do  dour  nafcono  le  fpeciarie;&  gottO' 
Hi  fe  obligano  dare  de  quelle  una  ccrra  quantita, 

Capitulo.xvii,  .^ 
A  quelto  acordo  iorottn  per  la  famrtper  che  cfTcndo  mancha^ 
ta  xc  quelle  fuoi  radice  haueano  afl'ai  trauigli  andar  tutro  cl  ror' 
no  per  bofchi  procurando  da  man=;re  pure  alcuni  ancfeno ;  5: 
a1  tempo  debito  portaui no  parte  dc  obiigationc  cxcufandoli  del  rcfto: 
6C  pmetteuano  q>  primum  fe  porefllno  rdburarc  pagariano  el  doppio; 
In  quefto  tempo  fu  trouato  neli  monti  cibani  un  pczo  dc  oro  de  onzc 
xx.da  un  ccrto  Re  che  habitaua  d^ftante  da  la  riua  del  fiumc  clqiial  fo 
etiam  portato  inSpagna  a  li  fercniffimi  Re  che  molta  genteel  uedctte 
fu  trouato  bofchi  dc  ucr2i:S^  moke  altre  cofTc  digne.  Ec  pe rche  alcuni 
fe  miriuglaueno  dicendo  cofTi  come  Ic  carauelleandorono  in  Spagna 
carche  dc  ucrzi:per  che  piu  prefto  non  andorono  carche  de  oro  cITen' 
done  tanta  quantitata  quefto  rcfpole  che  ben  che  fe  trouioro  aiTa  re> 
fpe<flo  a  molrt  altri  lochi;3ttamen  e]  non  fc  rccogleua  (cnsa  gran  fntica 
£l  che  gli  homini  chc  meno  feco  crano  in  difporuion  Contraria  ala  fati 
gatymo  dediti  al  orio  6C  lafciuicinon  curiofi  a  caftrgare  pacfi;vmo  fcan 
deloG.'Si  per  lor  mill  coftonii  fenbellorono  ad  ciTo  admiranre.  Ec  ul'-' 
trade quefto  li  homini  de  lifola  che  (apcuan  ds  mrura  barbarica  crano 
non  pochoindomiti:  Simuito  piu  cfdegnati  per  lo  mal  portamento 
de  SpagnoW.«deo  che  fina  ala  pfcnte  horaapcna  el  guadagno  faciffa  nla 
fpefa.Niente  dimeno  quefto  anno.i^oi.hanno  in  doi  meli  ricoIro.i2co. 
libre  de  oro.de. viij.onze  per  libra.  Et  altrc  intrate  &'  guadigni  come  di 
(otco  adio  piacedo  diremo  no  diucrtcndo  dal  noflroppofiro.  In  quello 
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3nno  uicnc  tanta  furia  dc  Ufnto  the  cradicaud  M  atborf:  5;  pottauan  n» 
na  al  ciclo  6^  fomerfe  rre  nauc  del  Colubo  che  Hausno  in  porro:&:  cw 
fcierte  fa  to  Jaqua  ch  la  uenne  fopra  ala  terra  aira  piu  dun  brazo.De  laqt 
cofa  lindiUni  penfauano  che  li  chriftiani  de  cio  fuffino  caufa  per  h  loro 
peccati  che  erano  andati  a  diftiirbare  el  loro  tranquillo  uiucre :  perche 
no  era  alcun  che  tvai  hauefli  nc  audiro  nc  uifto  fime]  cofa.  Lo  admlran 
te  ufgnufo  al  porto  immediate  fece  fare  do  carauejjc  che  haueuacon  fi 
maiftri  fufficiennfrimi*  Capituio.xviii". 

N  qucflo  mero  mando  Bcrtholomio  columbo  fuo  fradello  che 
i       23  lo  hauca  conftituito  Capkanco  dc  lifola  con  alcuni  bene  ar-^ 

mati  Sdcxercitatfale  minerede  metal liiah  mcti  doue  cauano  lo 
to  che  fono.^o.leghe  didati  dala  forteza  ifabella.per  inueftigare  ad  pie 
num  lanatura  de  quelli  luocht.Andato  el  diclo  capitanPo:cucr  adcian- 
tado  che  cofi  jn  fuo  lenguazo  el  chiamano  trcuo  profondilTime  cauet 
&. antique:donde  fe  iudica  chel  ke  Salamone  caualTe  el  fuo  thefcro  co^ 
me  fe  Icse  nel  teftarnsato  uechio.Li  maiftri  che  el  capiraneo  frco  mcna 
to  hauca  cerchado  le  fuperficie  dela  terra  de  quelle  cauetuittino  che  du 
raua  circa  a.t6.niigla  ludicarono  che  fufTc  rata  quatita  de  oro  che  cgnf 
maidro  facilmente  potefle  ran^rp  ngni  Torino  irc  unzc  dc  oro.  De  iaqi 
cofa  el  capitaneo  fubito  ne  dette  noticia  al  admiratc  elqualc  intefQ  que 
rto  delfbcro  rornare  in  fpagna:pn"mo  conftitui  fuo  fradcllo  capitaneo  c 
gcuernator  de  hToIa:8^  ello  le  parti  al  principio  de  marzo. 1495,313  uol' 
ca  de  fpjgna.ln  qucflo  mezo  el  capitaneo  remafo  dido  adelantado  pee 
configlo  del  ndmi'rare  fuo  fradcllo  edifico  aprefi'o  le  prcfate  cauc  de  to* 
lo  una  (oTiczx'SC  la  chijmo  nurc3;pche  neia  terra  de  che  faceuan  Jc  ma 
ra  trouorono  immixro  loro  confumo  trc  mcfi  a  far  edificare:&  fabrics 
re  artiOcii  da  iauor^rciS:  rccogIcrGro;m3  la  fame  el  dlfturbo:6;:  colrcn 
fe  a  lafTar  lopra  impcrfe(fla;6<:  pai  tifTc  de  lU&C  lafTo  ala  guardia  dc  la  foE 
reza.x.homini  con  quelb  parte  chcl  potte  dc  pan  de  lirora:&  un  can  da 
prendere  ctinigli:K  tornaiTe  ala  ro:  ha  dtia  conceptione ;  ncl  mefe  che 
Gu3rron(?xio:6<!  raanicantexio  Re  dcueano  pagar  cl  rributo.  Et  ftato  Jt 
TLitto  zugno  fcofTe  el  Tribute  inf'gro  da  quefti  do  Re:&  le  cofie  necep 
farie al  uiuere  per  lui  &:  per  ii  fuoi  chctrano fecotche erano'da.^joo.ho. 
tainu  Capitulo.xfjT. 

T  a  circa  aliprimi de  luglo  zofe  trr  carauelle  co  frrmero  ogliot 
e       uin  came  de  por.  ho;5i  de  manzo  falatrilequal  tutte  coflc  foro« 

no  parti te:8i  accadun  dstto  la  fua  portion. Per  quefte  diQc  cara* 
uellclifcreniflrimi  Re  de  Ipagnamandornopconia'd^metoalifuoiho 
mtm  che  erano  in  Itfola  che  douefle  andare  adhabitarc  dala  pte  del  mc 
sa  di  Bin  propinquaak  caue  dc  Jo«:o;6i  che  li  mindaffe  in  fpagna  tuttt 
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1i  Re  de  lifoia  che  hauca  morti  chrithanl  Co  foi  fubditljK  raadato  ajfe 
cutione  \i  madaci  forono  preti.  3oo.infulani  c51i  foi  R.c;5i:  deftinatiali 
ferenifTimi  Rc:&:  ctiam  dala  parte  in  uerfo  mezo  di  de  lilola  fecondo  el 
mandato  ediftVorno  in  un  colic  apteflfo  un  optiraotK  hel  porto  una  ro 
cha  laqual  chfafnaro  dc  fan  Oomcnico:  perchede  domenica  zofero  al 
loco  de  lii.Ncl  porto  corrc  on  fiumc  de  faluberrime  aque  ubertolifl'itno 
de  diuerle  forte  depcfcerpcr  ilql  \i  nauili  nauigano  fina.ii.migla  aprcf 
lb  la  rocha  aurea.Ne  la  forteza  dc  ifabclla  lafTarono  folum  1:  nmalati'.K 
alcunimaiftri  cjii:  fabricauanodocaraueljc  tutto«l  reftoucnnea  quc^ 
fta  rocha  de  fan  Domenico.Dapoi  fabticata  quefta  rocha  lo  capK:nco 
lalTato  in  guardia  in  didla  roch.i.xx,homini  fe  parii  co  d  refto  p  andjre 
a  piefcrutare  le  parte  dctro  iifola  uerfo  ponete,  Capitulo.jjx. 

T  melTo  in  camin  trouo  el  fiume  Naiba  diflante.ilo.  migia  elqi 
e       comeedidlodifopra  defrcdc  dali  moti  cibani  dala  pte  de  oftro, 

pafTatoquellomandodoicapicon  alcune  gcntenc  la^uiricii 
de  alcuni  Re  di  la  parte  de  ortro  che  haueao  molt;  bofchi  dc  ucrrin  dc 
liquali  ne  taglaro  gran  quantitaiK  Ic  raiflTeno  nele  cafe  dc  quelli  infula. 
t\i  a  faluare  fino  che  ritornaflmo  a  ieuar  c5  nauili;8d  cofi  fcorrado  el  dt' 
&o  capitaep  da  la  mjn  dcxtra  n6  motto  dinSrcctitftamc  natba.Trouo 
un  Re'porete  che  hauea  meflb  caporper  fubiugarqlli  populi  de  qfti  lo 
Chi, Ma  cl  regno  de  qdo  tal  Re  e  i  capo  de  lifola  uerfo  ponere  ql  fe  cbil 
ma  Saragna  lotan  dal  fiurac  Naiba. jo.  Icghc  pacfe  motSofo.6'  afpro:5i 
tutti  li  Re  de  ql!e  ptc  glc  dano  obedicza .  Lo  capitaneo  facendofi  auaci 
ueneapbmctocoqflo  ReinmScheloiniuffeapagare  tributo  digo 
toni:c3n3uo:&:  altre  coffc  cfe  loro  hlno;pcf>  oro  no  Ic  trouS  in  q'lle  pte, 
Et  dapoi  fado  lo  acordo  andirono  d  copagnia  a  cafa  de  cjl  R(':doue  fo 
tono  inoltohon  .ran:  SC  U  ucne  incotro  tutto  q!  populo  co  gra  fefta  & 
iter  cetera  ii  forno  q'fti  do  fpcclaculi.EI  pn'o  cb  li  uene  icorro.jo.  belle 
Souae  done  del  Re  nude  tute:exccpto  Ic  ptc  pudibiide  cp  haacao  coptc 
CO  certo  pano  de  gotoi  fecodo  loro  ufanza:  dC  codume  alle  dorelleima 
qllc  cB  fono  corrode  uano  fecodo  tutto  el  corpo  difcoptei  haueao  una 
rama  de  oliuo  cadauna  in  man:co  ii  cauelli  p  le  fpalletma  Isgata  !a  frote 
CO  ana  bida.EI  color  de  laqle  en  oliiiaftro  nna  formofiffime:  faltado  & 
dazadochaduaadonoclranio  doliuo  al  capitaneo  cl5  portauaofman 
intrati  I  cafa  li  fu  aparechiata  una  cena  molto  fauta  a  loro  ufanza:  8i  di 
poitutttalozari  (ecSdo  laqualira  dc  cadaun.El  fcquete  zorno  forono 
codudiaanacafa  laqualcuHinoi  lochodeteatrodouelifo  fadi  mol 
tizochitSidanze  tranquille;  Dapoi  queRo  uenncro  dae  fquadre  de 
homini.'una  da  una band3:8i  laltra  di  laltra  banda  comb'attando  infic' 
<iae  cofi  ferocemente;  QC  afpramente ;  pareuan  fiiflero  capitali  inimici. 
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eon  dardiiK  frj^ejra  cbc  nc  for ono  morti  qaatrro.Ht  grati  quantfta  fe 
riti  &  quefto  per  dare  folaso  al  Re;  di.  al  capitanio;  6C  piu  feriano  morti 
ma  el  Re  fadto  el  iuo  fegno  in  mediate  ceffbrono. 
'  Capitulo.xxu 

Tel  terzo  zorno  fe  parti  de  li  &  torno  alifaberia  jdoue  hauea  laf 
e      Tati  amalati;Et  ritrouo  che  erano  motti  da.cc.peruarie  iniitmu 

ta:De  che  fe  trouaua  mal  contcnto:  Bt  molto  piu  che  ii6  uedea 
aparlrc  naq.e  defpagnacon  uiduarie.De  che  hauea  gtan  neccffita;  Tan' 
dem  dclibetarno  parcire  li  amalati  per  h'  cal^elh  a)ariua  del  mare:  Da  iCa 
bella  a  Tan  Domenfco  adriedto  camin  da  oftro  attramomana  e  deftcor- 
no  quefti  caftelli:Primo  da  ifabella  a.xxxvi.miglia  la  rocha  fperanza.  8£ 
da  fpetanza  a.xxiiii.miglia  Sa<fla  Catharina.Da.S.Catharina  a.xx.miglia 
fan  lacomo.Da  fan  lacomo  altri.xx.la  conccptione.  Vnaltra  tra  la  cdn^ 
ceptioe  8C  fan  Domenico  la  chiamarono  bono  anno  del  nome  dun  Re 
li  uicmorPartitiliamalati  per  quefti  Caftelli.Iui  fene  andp  a  fan  Dome/ 
nico  fcodando  li  fuoi  tributi  da  quelli  Re.Et  cofi  ftando'alcuni  2orni.p 
le  rapine  dc  mali  portamenti  de  Tpagnoli  moiti  dc  quelli  Re  fe  rcbcllor' 
no:Et  fecero  fuo  Capitanio  el  Re  Guarionexio  &  erano  conuegnuti  a 
certi  zorni afAhttr^ apaf^aoti con.Tcr.mrtta  armaria  fuomodo  .  EI  the 
prefentcndo  el  capitanlotprefe  el  tratto  au3nti;6^  a  uno  a  uno  tutti  Ji  fu 
pero;Non  pero  fenza  gran  trau3gli:&  anguftie.ft:  qui  claffaremo  6C  toe 
naremo  alo  admirante  Colombo. 

Capitulo.xxff. 

O  admirante  Colombo  3di.xxviii.ma2o.i498.parttto  dal  cartel 
J      lo  de  barameda  a  preflb  cades  con  orto  nauilii  carghi  corfe  al  co 

fueto  camino  dele  ifole  fortunate;Et  qucflo  ctiam  per  paura  <Jc 
alcudi  corfari  francefi:8i  ando  a  lifbla  de  lamcderatSi  de  li  mandb  cintp 
nauilii  aditto  camino  ala  lifola  fpagnola:&  ieco  retienc  una  naue:  6C  do 
caraueile  con  .'equal  fi  mifle  a  nauigarc  ucrfo  mezo  di  con  intentioe  de 
trouare  la  linea  equinofliale:^  de  li  uoltatfe  poi  uerfo  ponente :  6i  pet 
inftigar  la  natur.i  de  piu  diuerfi  luochi:&  trouofle  in  quelle  parte  a  me* 
zo  el  fo  corfb  alifole  dc  cauo  ucrde.Dcl  qual  partitotper  garbio  nauigo 
48o.migIia  con  tanta  Feruetia  de  caldo  che  era  del  mefe  de  rugno  che 
quafi  li  nauilii  fe  abruf3uano:6d  fimelmcnte  le  botte  fchioppauano :  in 
modo  che  aquare  uin;c  ogho  andauaho  fora;  &  Hhomini  embaniaua' 
no  de  caldo.yiii.  zorni  ftctcro  in  quefto  affanno:  8C  el  primo  zorno  fu 
lerenotSi  li  altri  nebulati:&  piouofiiunde.piu  fiate  fe  pentiano  eflere  an 
dariaquelcaminoipaflati  li.viii.  zorniTe  roiiTc  eloento  elqual  rolto 
Impoppefeneandarcoalauoltadeponete  continue  trouado  rceglioJ. 
cepeiiedeaece.itacheaitexzo  zorno  tiouorono  amenifrimoaeie;££ 
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n  lultimo'di  dc  Ingli'o  dab  gabia  de  lamaror  Naue  forono  fcopertJ  tre 
altiffimi  tnonti.De  laqual  cofa  non  pocho  fc  reiegrarono;p  che  ftauania 
nial  c5tcnti:"p  laqua  che  glie  comcnzaua  a  manchare  p  effete  ckppate 
le  botte  dalaefmcfurato  caldo  con  lo  aiuto  de  dio  zonfeto  a  terra,  m3 
p  effereel  mare  tutto  pleno  de  feche  no  fe  poteuano  a  coftare:be  copre 
fcno  che  Jera^terta  moItohabitata;p  cM  dale  naue  fe  uedcii  belJifllml  or 
ti:6i  prari  pici  de  fieri  che  li  madauao  fuauiffimi  odori  flna  a  naue,  De 
U  a  umri  raiglia  trouorono  un  boniffimo  porto  ma  fcnza  fiutne:p  laqj 
cofa  fcorfero  piu  auati;8f  tadc  trouorono  un  porto  attjffimo  di  potcrle 
riparare:6i  fare  aq.laql  chiamauan  ponta de  ercna.  No  trouorono  uici« 
no  al  porto  alcuna  habitatioe.Ma  molte  uefligie  de  aiali  che  moflraua 
no  ie  pedate.Et  laltro  zorno  ueddeno  uenire  da  lorano  una  canea  zoe 
una  barcha  al  modo  Ioro:o  uero  un  zoppolo  a]  modo  nfo  co.xxiiii.  zo 
ueni  armati  de  frf2c:5<:  targhe;6i  erao  nudi  copti  Tolu  Ie  parte  ucrgogno 
ie  CO  un  pano  de  babafo.capelli  longhi.Lo  admirate  p  t irar  coftoro  a  fe 
glie  fe  moftrar  fonagIi:&  uafi  dc  rami  lucidi;&:  altrc  fimc]  cofewa  quel 
Ii  quato  piu  erano  chiamatiitato  piu  dubitauao  eflere  inganati;&:  fe  flar 
gauano  ogni  hora  piu  cotinuo  efguardando  li  noftri  cograndc  adroira 
tione.uedecJoloadmiTanteooli  peter  jrirarc  co  quefte  cofp:ordino  che 
nela  gabia  dela  nauejfc  fonafTe  taniburlini  piuc:5f  altrr  iHftfumenti.  Et 
cantare  p  prouare  fi  co  tal  lofenghe  (e  polTino  defme(licare:Ma  loro  pe 
fando  che  quelli  fuffero  fuoni  che  linuitalTeno  abataglia  tutti  {mediate 
tolfero  dardi:&  frize  i  mano  pefando  che  li  nf i  li  uolefle  affaltare:&  pat 
titi  dala  naue  mazore  cofidandofe  nela  celenta  dc  fuoi  remi  fe  acofloro 
no  a  una  naue  minorc;&:  tato  fi  li  auicinorono  che  lipatroni  dela  naue 
glie  gitto  un  faio;6i  una  beretra  a  un  di  loro:  6i  p  fegni  fe  cocordorono 
andare  i  fu  ii  liti  a  patlare  infierac.  Ma  andato  el  pattS  dela  naue  adima 
dare  licetla  alo  admirate:  Si  loro  temedo  de  qiche  ingano  dettero  deli 
remi  in  aq:6i  fe  ne  andorono  uia.in  modo  che  de  qutfta  terra  non  heb^ 
hero  altra  cognitione:&:  non  molro  lotano  de  qui  trouorono  una  core 
thia  de  aq  da  leuate  in  ponete  tato  cclere:8i  impetuofa  che  lo  admirate 
mai  dapoi  che  nauiga(che  le  da  la  fua  puerin"a)dice  hauef  habuto  la  ma 
2or  paura  andato  alqto  auati  p  qut'fta  corcthia  trooo  una  certa  bocha 
che  pareua  lintrua  dun  porto  doue  andaua  qfta  corerhiaiS:  da  qfta  bo' 
cha  a  lintrare  ifiua  unalt ra  corcthia  tcrribile  de  aq  dolce  laqi  fe  cozcgc 
oa  CO  la  falfa.lntrati  in  quefro  golfo  trouarono  tande  aq  dolciffima:  8i 
b5a:5i  dicono  che.xxvi.lcghe  cotinuo  hano  trouato  aq  dolce.  &  quato 
piuandauanoapoiic  e  tato  piu  erano  dolcc.Trouorno  dapoi  un  mote 
akiffimo.Doue  miffe  in  tcrra:5<:  uiddino  moiri  capi  coltiuati  ma  no  uit 
tero  ne  holme  anche  afcdi  dalato  del  mote  uerfo  ponete  cognoffettc 
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so  cffere  alcuna  piMnara:  SI  p  motfi  fegni  coprederwrio  chc  queft;?  terra 
fe  chiamafTe  paria:&:  efletc  grande;8i  populatiflima  uerfo  ponete  tolf&» 
10  de  qui  quatro  homini  in  naue:&  andorono  fcguitado  quella  cofta  da 
ponete  un  zorno  cirati  dalamenita  del  luocho  andatono  i  terra  pocho 
auatl  el  zorno  doue  trouarcno  mazor  numero  de  hoi  chc  in  alcuno  al-« 
tro  luoco.S:  rrouatono  Ret  quali  ch'amauano  cacihi  Jiquali  mandaro 
ambafiadori  ad  Jartiirante;p  ceni  e  figoi  de  grandc  off'erte:5C  inuitandoli 
adefmotare  in  t'erra.El  che  tccufisndo  lo  admirateiquelli  nandarono  ale 
nauc  gra  numero  de  barche.con  gran  rouititudine  de  hoi  ornati  de  ca'' 
thene  ddroi&:  per  le  orietale  ale  braza;6i:  al  coIlo;&  domadati  douc  re- 
cogiieuano  quelle  perle;&  oro.co  cenni  refpondeano  che  le  pie  fe  iroua 
no  in  ii\:c  de(  mire  li  uicinotDemonftrauano  -^t  chc  retrouano  in  copia 
affa  coueniere:tn  a  prefTo  lore  no  ne  faceuan  grade  exiftimarion  dele  q 
le  et  ni  ofiferiuao  ali  nfi:  uolcndo  loro  dare  alquaro  deli  Hi  p  che  li  for 
meti  dele  muc  (e  guaftauano;Lo  admiraie  delibero  defferire  qucfto  co* 
mertio  ad  alrro  tepo.Et  madoalhora  do  barche  dc  hoi  in  terra  p  inui' 
ftig3re;6i  intedere  la  nafuta  de  quel  locho. Andati  adonche  a  terra  foro 
no  receuti  molto  amoreueImete:tutti  coreuano  auederli  comt  un  mira 
colo:5idoideco(loropm0"'«»*-d«4*-<»kwfirfcTonoin  controuno  era 
uechioiK  laltro  zouene  fuo  fiolo.fdla  fcdo  loro  coftue  la  falutatioc  ;Li 
menorono  in  una  cafa  fatta  in  tondo  a  uati  laquaje  era  una  gran  piaza, 
liquali  entratf.quelli  fcceno  portare  cerre  carieghie  da  fenrare  du  legno 
negtiflimo;^  lauorati  cogranmagifteriotSi  fcntadoli  noftriinficme 
con  quelli  priaaati: Veneto  moiti  fcudieri  tutti  carchi  de  diucrfe  gene-* 
ratioe  de  ftutti(incognitl  a  noi)8i  uini  bianchi  6i  ro(ri;no  dc  uuc:  p  chc 
non  hanno  uigne  ma  fatti  de  diuerfi  frutti  molto  fuauirSi  ameni.  Fatto 
adunquecolatione  in  cala  del  uechto:Dapoi  el  zouene  li  coduflea  cafa 
iiir,Oone  ftauano  molti  femine  feparate  tutte  da  glihomini:  liquali  tut 
ti  uanno  nudi  excepto  lepudibunde  parte  che  portano  copte  con  certi 
uell  de  babafo  tclTuto  de  uarii  colon ;  8C  adimandati  dondc  portafllno 
loro  cf»  porrauaoi'tfideuao  cofegni  che  glieocniua  da  ccrri  moti  che  mo 
(liaaano.a  liqli  p  mo  alcun  non  douefleno  aindare  per  che  li  fe  manza 
no  hoi:  Ma  li  nfi  no  poteuano  intcndere  fitKceuano  de  ficrc:  o  ucro  da 
canibalJ  monflrauan  moleftia  che  non  intendcuano  el  nodco  parlarei 
6i  etiam  che  loro  non  eranorintefij 
Capitiilo.xxiii; 

'Stati  adunque  li  noftri  in  terra  fina  amezo  6i  tortwrono  anaue 
f      con  alcanc  colane  db  perle:  Et  lo  admirantc  fmcdiatc  fe  letjo  c3 

tute  le  naue  per  relpetto  del  formento :  che  come  habiam  ditto 
k  imatciua  dc  qurlto  con  animo  de  comax  unahia  fiada.  Etpcocededo 
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ao3micontfnuouptiauf5tnanc'ho  fondo:  S^pmoltf  rojrnf  dimsnogrf 
irauaglio  alenaue  magiore;  8i  p  quefto  madaiono  auanti  una  garaiiell* 
rninore  co  cl  fcadaglo  che  faceua  la  uia  alaliife.  Andato  cufi  rnolti  zorat 
credendochcquenafuffeinfuJafperando  potcrtrouar  uia&  uoitaric 
pet  tramontana  uerfo  linfola  fpagnola;Capitoino  in  un  liume  dc  pfuir 
dita  de.xxx.cubjti;6i  de  larghcza  inaudita;  Donde  che  cflendo  in.xyiiuo 
xx.lcghelarghepocoaaanti  purperponenie  ma  unpochopiu  amezo 
di:che  cufi  fe  ingolfaua  quel  lito  uetrcro  cl  mar  pieno  dc  hcrba  ben  che 
pareua  che  corcfle  conae  un  fiume.Et  fopra  d&l  mare  mandaua  alcune 
lcmen2echepareuanoknte:«3icratanto  fpefla  Iherba  che  impcduiael 
nauigare  dc  ie  naue.Qui  in  quefto  loco;Dice  lo  aidnoirante  efTcre  p  tut 
to  lanno  gran  teperie  de  aere:Et  cl  zorno  tutro  ]anno;eflere  quafi  cqua 
U;&C  non  molro  uari3;8^  ufdcndo  in  qucflo  golfo  quali  inmcato;  &  no 
trouado  exito  da  tramontana  p  andare  alifola  fpagnoja.uoiro  h  proua 
doue  hauea  la  poppe;&.'  ritorno  per  el  ramin  che  kra  intrato :  &  infiro 
de  lherbe;prefb  uerfo  tramontana  el  dritro  fuo  camino;  Ajcuni  dicono 
che  quella  fia  terra  ferma  de  lindiauamen  lo  admirancc  non  trouo  altro 
capo  ma  tomato  alquantolndirieto  per  tramontana  pigliandoel  Tuo 
camino  con  laiuro  dr  uio  sonfe  alifola  fpagnola  fecondo  cl  firmato  prs' 
pofito  adJtxLviii.auofl:o.t498. 

Capitulo.xxiiii; 

OfitoTo  admirate'^colombo  alifola  fpagno'a  trouo  ogni  cola  m 
S       confu!ione:&!  uno  Roldano  che  era  ftato  fuo  arleuarocon  moj 

ti  altri  fpagnoli  iera  rcbcllato  &i  uolendo  loadmirante  tni.tigarlo 
non  fblum  non  fi  pacificoe:rra  fcriffe  all  fereniff.imi  Re  nnto  noale  de 
lo  admirantc:quanto  mai  c  poffibilc  a  dir :  &.  criam  de  fuo  fraddtoche 
tcmafe  Capitanco  algouerno  de  lifola  fpagnola  .  Accufaridolo  che  cllo 
era  fcelcrato  de  ogni  defhonefta'.Ctudeliirimo;  &  iniufto  the  p  ogni  pi' 
Zola  cofla  faceua  a  picharc:&  morire  hominuSi  crano  fuperbi:  inuidio^ 
fi;<Si:  picni  de  ambitione  tnr olIerabile:&:  per  quetla  caufa  eflere  rebellati 
di  loroicome  da  fiereiche  fe  alegrano  defpandcre  iangue  humancSi  ini 
mici  del  fuo  impcrio:Et  come  da  quelli  che  non  cc-rcano  altro  che  ufur 
parr  lo  imperio  deque lla  infola.Argumentando quefte  ccnicdure  the 
no  laflTauano  and.iie  a  le  caue  de  lore  fe  non  faluo  li  foi  creatiXo  adros 
rantefimclmenrenotnficoahSerchifrimi  Re  la  natuta  dcqucfti  gio-* 
tonr,latronir3i  dechiarando  etiam  che  non  attendeuano  ttnon  a  Itupri; 
&  alTafinam,  nii:al  tutto  effrenati :  De  che  temando  non  eflere  punici 
fi  fcnon  rebellati ;  SC  Andauono  per  lifola  uiolandortobando :  51  s[tafU' 
tun  joi  dc  dia  alfono:  ^louo;8i  ala  libidine:  £C  che  per  diletco  andauajcuy 
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ipiccando  Ti  poueri  homini  de  quella  iFola.  Et  raentrc  fc  faceuano  qof 
fteinuediue  lo  admirante  mando  ad  expugnare  unchelihauear^if 
betlato  che  fi  chiamaua  el  Re  de  cigiani  qle  hauca  da  fey  milia  homini 
tutti  artnati  de  avchr.Si  frezema  nudi:&  portano  depindo  rl  loro  cor* 
po  de  uari  colon"  dal  capo  ali  piedi  ingtoppati  de  diuetfe  tnainere ;  que 
Hi  dapoi  molti  trauagU  forono  fuperati:&:  uencno  ala  obcdicntia, 

Capirulo.xxi'. 

N  qaeflo  mezo  \i  fereniffimi  Re  receuertero  le^  letterc  de  I«  ad 

i      mirante  5i  de  li  aduerfari  foUSi.  uedcndo  chc  per  qucfte  difcen' 

fione  de  rara  copia  de  oro  ne  rrazeua  pocha  utilira:  mandorono 

Hcj  fuo  Gouernatore  chc  bauctfe  ad  inquirarc  chi  fuflc  in  error;Ii  caftt 

gafT,'  ouer  mandafTe  in  (pagna  che  li  caftigarebbe  &  zonto  quefto  gU' 

bernatore  a  Iilbla  SpagnoIa;per  rubornitar&  fraudulf  nria  de  quelli  fd 

leran  SpagnoIi:3<:  etiam  per  grande  inuidia  che  hauea  lo  admirare  e  ftft 

fradelio  fo  fuo  parere  prendt^re  lo  admirante  e  fuo  fradcjlo :  liquali  ft 

ferri  forono  mandati  ala  uolra  de  Spagna:&:  zonti  che  forono  a  cadej 

li  fereniffimi  Re  inrendendo  li  mando  a  liberare;&:  fcceli  andare  a  coi' 

te  uoluntariamcnte  doue  etiam  al  prefentc  zorno  fe  titrouano, 

Capitulo.K.vvr. 

Apol  che  lo  admirante  Colombo  negnuto  a  tal  cotumacia  mol 
d       ti  fuo)  pcotu  &  nu(  hieri  che  fcco  continuo  erano  ftati  ale  fuprSj 

difle  nauigationejff  cero  intra  loro  deliberatione  andare  per  lo> 
ceano  adifcoprire  nuoue  iro]e:(&  rolto  dal  fi^o  caro  patron  licenria)  at/ 
morono  nauili  a  (he  fpefeiSi.  fene  andoron  a  diuerfi  camini  con  comat*» 
damento  de  no  fe  acoftare  doue  era  ftato  lo  admirante  a.l.leghe:  &:  un<» 
pietro  alonfo  chiamato  el  negro  con  una  carauclfa  armara  a  fue  fpefe  fe 
mifle  andare  ucrfo  mezo  di:&:  capiio  a  quella  terra  chiamata  paria  dela 
quale  za  difopra  haucmo  fiSto  m?nrione  chc  lo  admirante  trouo  tan^ 
ta  copia  dc  pcrlerK  fcorcndo  piu  auay  quella  cofta  per.l.lcghe  per  obe- 
dire  a  li  Re  deuienne  in  una  prouincia  chiamata  Curtana  da  li  habitan/ 
ti  dooe  trouo  un  porto  fimile  a  quel  di  Cades  doue  itrato  uitte  un  bet 
go  de.hxx.cafc  e  fmontato  in  terra  trouo  cinquata  homini  nudi  che  no 
erano  di  quel  locho  ma  duno  altro  populatifTimo  locho  Aii,  migla  uici 
no  de  li  con  liqaali  fc  permutation  de  /bnagliiK  altre  fuflarc  al  incorr© 
hebbe  da  loro;(quarunche  in  primis  ffccro  rcfiftcnza),xj?:  onze  de  pcit^ 
Ic  che  portauano  a!  collo.dapo  molte  pregh(ere:&  el  fcquete  zorno  fe 
leoo  CO  la  naue  8C  ando  al  fuo  borgo.  Doue  zonro  tutto  el  populo  chc 
era  infinito  corfe  a  marina  con  3&ii8t  cegni  prfgauano  che  defmontaf> 
leno  a  terra:ma  nigro  alonfo(uededo  tanta  moltitudihe)hebbe  paura  a 
dc(inontare:per  che  etiam  loro  non  erano  piu  de.xxxiii.homint  ma  pet 
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cfnnf  gli  faceua  fntendere  che  fi  uolcuano  comprare alcana  co(a  andaf 
fino  a  naue.  Vnde  gran  copia  de  loro  con  fuoi'zoppolitportando  ftco  g 
tica  de  perlc  andarno  a  nauc:In  modo  chc  con  alchunc  f  ufTarette  che  ua 
Uuanopochidenati.hebbenoda.^o.Iibredeperle.  Mapoichc  Alonfo 
negro  U  ucdde  cofi  humani:S^  doppo  ftjro.2o.2orni.Delii?croefmonr» 
re  in  terra.Doue  fu  receuato  amoreucli!Timamcnre;leloro'habit3tione 
fono  caxe  dc  legno  coperte  dc  foglie  de  palme.  £t  a  loro  familiar  cibo 
ibno  cappeiDa  molce  de  lequale  cauano  pcrIe:h3nno  ceiui  porci  zangi 
ali  conii  lieuon  colotnbj  tortorc  in  grande  habundantia.Le  donne  niv 
trifcano  Ic  oche;5i  anarc  come  Ic  noftre.Ne  Ii  loro  bofchi  fonno  copia 
(k  pauoni.Non  cofi  ben  pennari  come  li  noftn.chc  el  mafchio  quafi  no 
e  ditferenre  da  la  feminathanno  fafiani  in  quantita;lequale  genre  fonno 
perfcdiffimi  arcicn  nundano  la  frcza  precjfe  douc  uogliono.  Ncl  qual 
luocho  alonfo  negro  con  la  fua  compagnia  per  quelli  rcrnichc  ftctte^ 
to  it  triumpharono.Haucano  un  pan  per  quattro  chiodi  per  uno  :  uno 
fafianoxofi  turture  oche  colombi.Spendeuano  eriam  per  denari  parcr' 
noftn  de  uetro  aghi.Ec  domandati  per  arti  8C  cenni  a  che  opauano  aghi 
reipondeuauo  fimilirer  per  gefti  per  curarfe  idenri:&  da  cauarle  le  fpinc 
da  ipicdi:perchc  uanno  dcfcalsijEt  per  quefto  molto  exiftimauao,  aghi, 
Ma  fupra  ratto  ii  piaceua  ronag!i;&:  andari  alquanto  dentro  lifolaiuetrc 
ro  bofchi  de  alciflTimi  arbori;&  fpefTi.Douc  fc ntiuano  mugfti  de  anima 
h  che  intonaua  quel  pac(c:con  extrance  uociferatione .  Nondimcno  iu> 
dicauano  non  cfler  animali  nociui,  Et  quefto  per  chc  quelli  andauano 
fecuramente  cofi  nudi  fcnza  tema  aJchuna  per  quelli  bofchi :  con  loro 
archi  di.  freze.Haueuano  aloro  libito  cerui  cenghiali  quanti  uoleano; 
Non  hanno  boi  ne  capre  ne  pecore  ufano  pane  de  radice  &  de  panniro 
Quafi  come  quelli  dc  lifola  fpagnolajhano  cauclli  negri  &:  groITi  &:  mt 
21  crefpi  ma  longhi.Et  per  hauer  lidenti  bianchi  portano  in  bocha  con 
tinuo  una  ccrra  herba.Er  come  la  buttano  uia  fc  lauano  la  boccha;  Lc 
donne  artcndcno  piu  alagncultura:&:  ale  cofe  dc  cafa  che  If  homini.ma 
lihotniniattcndenoalc  cazeruochi&felte&altri  foI,i2i.  Hannopi' 
gnate:cantari:23rc;&  aim  fimili  uafi  de  terra.  Comprari  in  alrre  promn 
cie:fanno  traloro  ficre  di  mcrchati.Douc  concorre  rurti  lialtri  aicinuK 
porrano  de  uarie  merce  fecondo  lauariera  dc  prouincic:8<:  fanno  baratri 
Kpetmutatione  da  una  coffaalaltrafecondo  che  aloro  piacc,  Hanno 
ofclli  &  altri  animali  quali  nutrifcono  di  adomeflicano  aloro  folazot  li 
quali  portano  gorzcre  de  oro  8i  de  pcrlc.Ma  quelle  oro  non  rrouano  i 
quella  prouincia:ma  per  baratri  Ihanno  dalrre  prouincic.-elquale  e  la  bo 
ta  de  loro  del  ftorino  de  rcno.Li  homini  portano  una  udra  in  locho  de 
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bragha.Et  firailiter  port.ino  le'donne  ma  la  manor  parte  del  tempo  "fta 
no  in  cara:Domandato  quelli  per  ccni;  &  atti  fi  intermine  de  quel  lito 
fi  troua  marc.Deraonftrauano  no  (aucreima  per  la  forte  de  animali  chc 
(e  trouano  in  qurJIe  parte:Ioro  fermamenre  credeno  fia  terra  ferma;  fi; 
tinto  piu  et  per  che  hano  nauigato  per  quella  cofliera  de  poncre  piu  de 
4ooo.migIia:che  raai  hano  trouato  fineiNe  anchi  fegno  alcun  de  fine< 
Et  poi  If  adiroandatcno  da  che  locho  haueano  quelle  oro.&:  da  che  bl' 
da  uegni3  \i  fece  intendere  chelTe  paitcua  da  una  ^usncia  chiareata  can 
chiete;Diftante  da  Ii.vi.2omati  uerfo  ponente.      Opitulo.xxvif. 

Oue  alon'Q  negro  delibero  andare:  6c  ciica  Hi  primt  di  de  noue' 
d       brio.i^oo.anuo  li  a  quedo  canchiete.Doue  forfero  con  U  naue; 

(li  quail  fubito  uifti)quelli  del  pacfc  ucnero  a  naue  lenza  timorc 
alcuno:8i  portaro  quel  oro  chc  al  prefcnte  fe  trouanoiQuatu^  el  fufle 
pocho:5£  d  larorre:&  bota  ropradi(^:irouorno  moiti  belli  papagalli  de 
motti  colori  li  era  fuauilTinia  teperie  fcrza  freddo  alcun:  Et  fo  del  me^ 
fe  de  noucbriotQyella  gcnte  e  de  bona  natura:ftano  fenza  fufpeito  al* 
cuno:Tutta  la  none  con  le  fiie  barche  ueniuano  a  naue  fecuramente  co 
me  in  cafe  loro;Ma  fono  zelofi  dele  fue  done  leql  faceuao  flare  in  dric 
to.Et  molto  rcroeflTe  hano*»K»m  sr«n  i^uannra  de  bambafi  che  da  fua 
pofta  naffe  fenza  culrura  alcuna;del  quale  fa'no  loro  braghe.Dapoi  par^ 
lendole  de  qua:&  Tcorendo  per  qucfla  coftatpiu  de.x.  zornate :  uette  un 
luocho  belletiffinjo  con  cafamcntiiS:  caflelli  pure  aflai  c5  fiumi;&:  zat 
dinirche  mai  uette  pfci  belli  Juochi:nel  qual  uolendo  dcimontare :  glie 
uenia alincontro piu dc.looo.hominirarmati aufanza loro :  liqli p uia 
alcuna  del  mondo  mai  uolfero  nc  pace;  ne  amicitia  nt-  patto  alcuno.'de 
mondrauano  in  loro  gradilTima  rufticita  yroo  q  jafi  pareuano  hominj 
faIuatichi:non  obftanre  che  glierano  belli  homini;  8C  proportionatiin^' 
midelloro  corpi  brunidc  colore;^  uniutrfiimcte  macilcnti.  Dondep 
queflo  alolb  negro  contento  de  quanto  hauca  trou.noidcliberotornat 
fe  per  la  uia  chera  uegnuto.  Capituio.AXviii. 

T  coli  nauig'ando  c5  Jaiuto  de  dio  zonfcro  a!a  prouincia  dele  p/ 
e       k  chiamalta  curianaX)ouc  dapoi  fteicro  zomi.xx.adarfc  piafere: 

Et  m  un  ijuocho  no  raplto  diftante  dala  prouincia  auanti  a  loro 
•^onzcre  fe  incotrorono  in.xviilroppu!i:oucr  canoe:  o  ban  he  de  cani' 
-bali.che  fono  de  quelli  uiuo  de  carne  humana  liquali  uiflo  la  miic  Itrt 
pidamf  nte  lafaltarono:  6i  circSdsndoIa  c6  loro  archi;&  frize  incoraen 
2*rono  3c3batter:Ma  fpagnoli  co  loro  balcftrc :  6i  bobarde  !e  roilTe  in 
gran  paurailn  modo  che  tutti  fe  dcttero  a  fug  rcK  clli  con  la  barcha  at 
mata  li  feguitorono  intanto  chc'Ftendeiteio  una  ioro  barcha ;  de  la|le 
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m^t  de  quelli  anibali  battati  in  aqua.nattando  fcaparono.  ma  fol  an 
nc  prendetero  che  fcapar  no  pote:elqle  hauc  tre  hoi  ligati  co  roano:  6C 
piedi:p  uolcrli  a  fuo  bifogno  magnarlirDode  chE  li  nn  coprefo  quefto: 
difculfe  Ii  legaii:££  el  caalbalo  ligato:&  dato  in  man  de  liprefoni  de]  qle 
aloro  uolere  ne  faceffo  que  ucndetta  che  aloro  piafeuar  &  fmcdiate  qlli 
CO  pugni  calcr:&  baftoni  rate  mazate  gUc  detcno  che  laffareo  qfi  a  mot 
tc  recordadofe  che  hauei  naagnato  fuoi  compagni:  5i  ilequenti  zorni  6 
luelmete  uolea  quedialtri  mazare:6f  piu  oUra  adimandaro  de  loro  cc 
Ruml^'Noruficaro  che  quefti  canibali  andauao  p  tucte  quelle  ifole  fcor 
ftzando:&  turtc  quelle  pumcre;&  qprimu  ariuo  aterra  le  fane  ur  o  ftc" 
chato  p  fotza  de  paliidC  uano  arobarc.in  qdaj^uincia  dele  pie  fdno  gra^ 
diflTime  fiUnciSi.  dicono  che  come  el  more  alcuno  ho  daconro  el  mptte 
fio  fopta  a  una  certa  caretha  fotto  laqle  fano  on  cctto  fuoco  Icto:  tato 
che  Te  diftiHa  apoco  apoco  tutta  quella  carne  che  no  refta  faluo  lapellc 
t  lo(Ta:Oapoi  ei  faluano  p  fuo  honorc.Et  adi.xiii.partirono  de  qucftap 
uincia  puegnire  mfpagna  con.96.hbre  de  plea  once.viii.p  libra:Copra 
te  aprcxio  de  pochtlTimi  foldi  in.xvi.zorni  ariuaro  m  galitia.Le  pie  qua 
le  portorono  fdno  orientale:tn  non  ben  forateiK  p  quato  dicono  mol" 
Ci  mcrcadann  che  zo  cognoAiaao^nS  fino  de  troppo  prexio< 
Capitulo.xxix, 

Incetiancs  chiaroaco  PmzonejSi  aries  fuo  fradello  che  forono  al 
u      prime  uiazo  co  el  colobo  del. 1499.  Arroorono  a  fue  rpefe.iiii. 

Carauellei&r  adi.xviii.Nouebrio  icpartiero  da  palos  p  andarc  adi 
fcopri'te  nouc  ifole:&  tereniiimbreui  tepo  forono  alifole  de  canaria;  BC 
poi  fucccfTiue  alifole  de  cauouerde-.Daleql  partcndofeiK  pigliado  (a  uia 
p  garbino:8:  nauigarono  p  quel  ueto.300.Ieghc.Nel  ql  uiazo  pibno  la 
cram3rana(laqle  iraediate  pfa)fotono  alaltati  da  una  tcrribilifT 
tuna  de  mare  co  pioza:&  ucto  crudelifljmo  nietedimcno  fcqt; 
ro  cammo  cotinuamcte  pgarbino;no  fenza  manifeno  picolc 
noauan.24o.Ieghe.&adi.xx.2enarodaIotan  uitreno  terraiabqle  apr^ 
ximandofe  ogni  fiada  trouao  mancho  f6ndo;gittarono  lo  fcandngio  8t 
trouorono.xvi.braza  de  aq  cV  cande  zonri  a  terra  defmotorono  &  li  do 
zorni  ftertero  che  raai  appjrfc  alcun  pirtiti  de  di.Si  fcorcndp  piu  auari 
ueddeno  la  notce  molte  luce  che  pareuano  on  capo  dc  gentc darnie;  uer 
fo  lequal  luce  maniorono.  xxy.  homini  bene  armati :  81  comando  chr 
non  faciffino  extrcpito  alcun:hquali  andari&Jcomprcfi  effcre gran  mul 
titudine  dc  genre  non  uolftro  pet  alcun  modo  difturbarletMa  dilibcr o 
rono  afpettare  u  martina  8C  poi  inrcndere  chi  foflV ro:  farto  la  mattina 
eel  leuarc  del  fole  raandorono  poi  in  teira.xxxx.homini  armati;  liquali" 

D  li 
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Subito  che  forono  da  quelle  gentc  uiftiiquelli  mandaro  a  lincontro  6e 
li  noftrj.ji.hotniniamodo  loro  armati  de  archi  8i  freze;  horoini  gradi 
&  han  la  faza  torua  &  crudele  afpedotSi  non  ceflauano  de  mjnazate  a 
li  fpagnoli  liquali  quanto  piu  careze  li  faceuano  tanto  piu  fe  derooftra^ 
uano  efdegnofi  di.  mai  uolfero  ne  pace  ne  acordojne  amicitia  con  loroj 
Vnde  per  alhora  fe  ne  torndrono  a  nauc  con  animo  la  mattina  (cquen-* 
te  acombatere  con  efTi.Ma  quelli  quamprimum  aparfe  lanode  fe  leuor 
no  nudi  8i  andoiono  oia.Quelli  da  le  naue  exiftimauano  che  quelle  fof 
fero  genre  che  uan  uagando  coe  zingari  o  uer  tartari  che  non  hanno  ,p 
pria  ca.aima  uanno  ozi  in  qua  doman  in  !a  co  fiie  roogliere  6C  fioli.  ma 
limatti  (pagnoli  andarono  alquanro  fcquendo  loro  traze.  Et  trouaro 
no  ncl  fabbione  loro  pcdate  eflere  molto  mazor  de  le  noftre :  ymo  do 
uolte  mazore.Nauigando  piu  auanri  trouorono  un  fiurac :  ma  non  de 
tanto  fondo  che  Je  caraaelle  ui  poITe  forzeretper  laqual  cofa  mandaro-' 
no  a  terra.4.barche  de  le  naue  armati:lequale  armate  a  terra  fe  li  fece  i 
contro  innumcrabil  numero  de  gcnte  ignudajliquali  con  ceni  6C  ,afli  dc. 
monftraoano  molto  dcfidcraf  el  comertio  de  linoftri.Ma  li  fpagnoli  uc 
dendo  tanta  turba  non  fe  afeguraronode  acoftarfe.Ma  almeglio  che  po 
tero  gU  gittaro  iino  fonaglto  &-«dineontro  <jaein  gittanio  all  ncHiri  an 
pezo  doro.Adeo  che  uno  de  li  fpagnoli  facendofea  terra  per  tuore  ql/ 
looro.Subito  una  turba  dequellacanagliaglie  forono  adbffo  per  uo-' 
lerlo  prendere:ma  quelle  defendendofi  con  lalpada  non  pofleua  al  gran 
numero  reparare  perche  quelli  non  exiflimauano  morire.lta  che  falto> 
rono  in  terra  tutti  li  homini  de  le  quattro  barche  &  forono  moni  otto 
fpagnoli:6C  li  altri  hebbeno  gran  fuga  afcampare  6C  aietratle  ale  batche 
ne  iH  ualie  effere  armati  dc  lanse  &  de  fpade  che  qucfta  gcnte  per  molti 
che  fuflcro  morti  de  loro.non  curauano:ma  Icmpre  piu  arditi  li  kqau 
cauano  fino  nc  lacqua  pec  modo  che  alia  fine  prefero  una  de  Ic  quattro 
barche  dC  amazorono  el  patron.El  refto  hebbe  de  gratia  dc  fcaropare 
con  lalite  tre.Et  andarlene  a  naue  Si.  far  uelo  &  partirfe  de  ]k6C  cofi  per 
alhora  fe  trouorono  mal  contenti.Et  prefeio  el  loro  carain  pet  tramon 
tana  che  cofi  fe  ingolfa  quella  cofta; 

Capitolo.xxx/ 

Ndati  quaranta  Icghe  trouorono  el  mar  de  aqua  doIce:K  inue 
a      ftigando  doue  quefta  aqua  ufgnia  trouorono  una  boccha  the 

per  quindefc  migla  fboccaua  in  mare  con  gfandifTirco  impcru 
Dauanti  dalaquaie  boccha  erano  moltc  Infulc  habbitate  de  humana  6i 
piaceuole  &  li  non  trouorono  cafa  da  contradarc .  ToI(ero.36,fchi3ur; 
Dapoi  che  altio  non  trouorono  da  contraftaie  con  guadagno.  El  bo» 
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tnc  de  gocda  prouincia  fe  chisma  Marinatambal  diceua  quellagete  de 
llfoleche  dcntroalatteicafermafetiouauagrandequantitade  oro* 
Dapoi  paititi  da  quedo  fiucne  in  pochi  zorni  fcopdicro  la  ttamonta'» 
na  che  erd  qunfi  alorizonte  fado  che  le  cinquanra  Icghe  fecondo  la  lo^ 
to  rcguIa.Dicono  che  femprc  fono  fcorfi  per  la  terra  payrajper  che  da- 
poi uennero  nUa  boccha  chiamata  del  dc3gone;che  e  una  boccha  che  e 
gnquefta  terra  payra.Doueefcorleloadmirante  per  alchune  infule  de 
li.che  ftlno  auanti  quefta  payra  in  grandc  numero.  Doue  trouorcro 
gran  copia  dcuerziidel  quale  carcarono  le  lor  naae  intra  lequale  info 
le  crano  moire  de  quelle  dernabitace  per  paura  de  li  Canibali .  Et  uitte- 
10  infinite  cafe  ruinate.Et  molti  Homini  che  fugiuanoal  monte  rroua 
tono  etjam  molti  arbori  de  CalTia  fiflulatde  laquak  ne  pottarono  1  fpa 
gnatSi  li  medici  che  la  uittero  diciuano  che  la  farebe  (lata  optima :  fi  la 
fufle  ftara  rccolta  al  fuo  debito  tempo;&:  li  eriam  fono  arbori  grandifTi 
mi  Si  grofTi  tali  che  fei  homini  non  li  poterebbeno  trafengere.  Doue 
etiam  uittero  un  nuouo  animale  quafi  monflruofo  che  elcorpo  &  mvi^ 
fo  de  uuolpc:&:  la  Gtoppa  &:  li  piedi  drictto  de  fimia;&:  quelli  dauanti  q 
fi  chome  de  homotle  orechie  come  la  notoIaiEt  ha  futto  el  uentre  uno 
altco  uentre  di  fora  come  una  tafcha  doue  a(conde  fuoi  figlioli  dapo  na 
fdutitne  mai  li  lafTa  infire  fino  atanto  che  da  loro  medemi  fiano  baftan 
ti  a  nutritfetSi  exccpto  quarido  uogliono  la(5tare:uno  de  quefti  tali  ani 
mali  infieme  con  fuoi  figlioli.Fo  porrato  de  fibilia  a  granata  aii  ferenif 
hmi  Re.Tamen  in  naue  moritte  ifioli:8ieIgrande  in  fpagna:liquali  co 
fi  morti  forono  uifti  da  molte  Kdiuerfc  per/one.Qu,efto  uicentines  af 
ferma  hauer  nauigaro  per  cofta  de  payra  piu  de.6oo.Ieghe:&  non  dubi 
tano  che  la  fia  terra  fcrma:ma  Tono  quaficerti  de  li  da  payra  partiti  ue 
nero  alifola  fpagnola  a  di  uinti  e  tre  zugno.tsoo.Et  de  li  dicono  effere 
andati  continuo  per  ponente  piu  de  quattroceto  leghe  in  certa  prouin 
ciardoue  leiquattro  carauelle  che  haueano  li  falto  una  fortuna  del  me- 
fe  de  lugtio  che  doi  fe  fomerfcro  una  firope  6i  piu  pet  eflVr  homini  pet 
fi  &  efmariti  che  altio.La  quatta  ftette  ferma  forta:ma  non  fenza  po-^ 
cho  trauaglio  che  haueuano  perfo  za  ogni  fperanza  de  falute.Et  ccfi  fla 
do  uitte  una  loro  naue  andare  a  fecondajperche  era  con  pochi  homini: 
de  liquali  dubbitandofi  fumerrarfili  buttarena  a  terra:&:  li  ftauanno.  in 
grandifTimo  dubio  &  paura  de  effere  mal  tradati  daquella  gcntc.Fece- 
%o  deliberation?  primo  intra  loro  amazar(c:Si  cofi  ftauanno  in  uarii  5L 
mall  concept!  circa  a  zorni  otto.Doppo  faccndo  bonaza  uittero  la  lo' 
10  naue  che  refto  folura  con  defdodo  homini:&  h  montaronoiSi  inlie 
me  con  quella  alira  che  era  falua£a:6i  fecero  uela  ala  uolta  de  fpagna. 
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done  a  di  ultimo  de  Setebrfo  ariuorno  dapo  coftoro  moiti  altri  hano 
nauigito  a  quefto  uiazo  per  roezo  di:^  corinuo  andati  p  la  cofta  de  la 
terra  payra  piu  ct  C19  milia  miglai<S^  mai  hano  trouaro  termic  alcon  ch 
fij  ifolatSi  per  qfto  cadaun  mamfeftamete  riene  efTere  terra  fcrma .  Da 
laqle  ultimamete  c  fti  porta  cafTia  in  tutta  perfcdlion  oro:ple;uer2i  de 
la  forte  di&3  di  fopratpiper  di  canella:faluatici:herbe  piante  arbori  anu 
mail  de  fttanee  K  diuerfe  forte  chc  noi  no  habiamo.  Finisj 

Tabula. 
Cap.i.  Del  colobo  &  coe  U  fcreniflTimi  Re  de  Spagna  li  armo.iii.naujlf, 
Ca.ii.  Coe  ptiro  cl  coIobo:8i  nauigato  molti  zorm  trouo  lauditc  ifole; 
Op.ui.  Come  ct  Colombo  zonfe  ale  do  grandeifoleicioe  a  zouanna 
mela&alafpagnola. 

Cap.tjii.Come  el  columbo  domeflico  la  gente  de  iifola  fpagnoIa:&  dela 
condidion  de  dic5a  tfula, 
Cap.y.   dc  li  coftumi  de  li  canibaU. 
Cap.vi.de  li  coftumi  de  li  ifulani  del  infula  fpagnola. 
Cap.vii.  Come  Colombo  delibero  tornare  in  fp3gna;&  la  (Tare  homini 
in  Iifola  per  inuefligate. 

Cap.viii.  Come  el  colomho  ncornato  in  fpagna;*  con  grande  honore 
receuto  da  li  fereniffimi  Re.&  conae  prepare  noua  armada:pcr  ritorna' 
re  a  fuo  uiazoiSi  el  chiamarono  admtrante. 

Cap.ix.  Come  lo  admitate  partito  con.jfvii.nauili  torna'do  a  lifole  tro* 
uo  le  ifole  de  li  canibali  6i  altre  diuerfe  ifole. 

Cap.x.  Come  lo  admirantc  zonfe  al  ifola  Spagnoia  doue  trouo  mortl 
li  foi  hominf  the  li  laflb. 

Cap.xi.  Come  lo  admirante  mando  fuo  fradello  a  perfequitarc  el  Re 
che  hauea  morri  foi  homini  6C  uarie  cofe  che  fe  incorro. 
Cap.xii.  C5e  q'Hi  homini  cB  pfeqtauano  el  Re  per  far  uedern  trouato 
li  fiumi  da  loro  &  altre  cole  rornarono  dal  admirate  a  darli  S  zo  noticia 
Cap.xiii.  Come  lo  admirante  incomenzo  a  edificare  una  cita  o  ucr  <ai^ 
ftel!o:5i  mando  a  mucftigarc  Iifola. 

Capltulo.xiiii.  Conoe  lo  admirante  fc  noele  in  camin  per  tioaarc  la  ml 
nera  de  loro:8{  edifico  la  rocha  de  fan  Thoma. 
Cap.xv,  Come  lo  admirante  fe  parti  con  tre  nauilii  per  delcoprfre  al  / 
tte  noue"ifoIe:doue  trouo  cofe  admirande. 

Cap.xyi.  Come  lo  admirantc  torno  al  ifola  Spagno!a:&  feccle  tribata* 
fii  tutti  quelli  Re. 

Cau.KVii.  Cowc  molti  Re  fe  rabcllorono  per  mal  portamcro  d  Spagno 
li;K  duna  gran  tempeda  che  la  uenn& 
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Cap.xvi'ii,  Come  lo  admirante  mattdo  fuo  Fradello  ala  mfnera  6e  lorot 

doud  elo  edifico  una  forteza  chiamata  aurea  donde  poi  confttedi  de  fa 

pjc  folum  refteron.ini.homini  li  aim"  tornati  a  iTabella. 

Cap.xix.  Come  zonfero  trc  naue  de  fpagna  con  ui(fluaglja;6f  con  alca 

fii  comandamentj  che  (c  douefTc  habitare  ale  caue  dc  loro  BC  niandarc 

in  Spagna  li  Re  che  hauean  roorti  It  chriftianJ. 

Cap.xx,  Coe  el  capitaeo  lafTo.!  la  forteza  autca.xx.houco  el  reflo  ando 

per  lifolaiSi  fecefe  tributario  ql  gran  Re  quale  etia  fece  niolti  triumphi. 

Cap.xxi,   Come  el  capltaneo  torno  ale  fuc  forteze  p  riuedcre  li  fci  ho« 

miniiSi  come  molti  Re  Ic  ribeliarono  pet  mali  portamenti  de  Spagnoli 

6C  come  forono  tutri  li  Re  fuparatf, 

Op.xxii.  Conic  lo  admirante  partito  de  fpagna  per  tornare  a  fb  camin 

ando  di  trouo  noue  ifole  5C  uaricta  dc  gente  U  depaefi  dout?  foron  niol 

lo  ben  uifti  8i  sccarfrati. 

Cap.  xxiiU  Come  lo  admirate  dapoi  receuutc  ixiolte  careze  6i  doni  da 

2uellegente  ando  al  ilbia  fpagnola. 
ap.xxiii'i,  Coc  lo  admlrate  trouo  liTolaSpagnoIa  mal  difpon:a;cf>  molti 
Spagnoli  hauean  ribellato;&  (criprero  gran  male  dc  lo  admirante  al  Rei 
Cap.xxVr   Come  el  Ke  de  spagna  intc/c  del  ditlurbo  de  IiTnIa  mado  un 
gouerna  dote  elquale  dapoi  mando  lo  admirante  6C  fuo  fradello  in  ferri 
ala  uolta  de  Spagna:6i  zonri  a  cade  furono  deliberati, 
Cap.xxyi.  Come  Alonfonegrocompagnodelo  admirante  naufgado 
trouo  noue  ifole  &:  inauditi  paefi  con  diuerfi  cofturoi, 
Cap.xxvii.Come  Alonfo  negro  ando  a  Canchietc:&  altri  bcllitiflimi  luo 
chi  6i  dc  coftumi  de  diucrfe  n3(a;ione. 

Cap.xxviii.  Come Alcnfo  negro paitito  dali  trouati  luochi  con  moltc 
'toerle  per  andare  in  fpagna;^:  come  combattctc  con  canibali  6C  iiipcro. 
Op.xxviiii.  Coe  Pinzone  copagno  de  lo  admirate  nauigando  p  trouarc 
fimiliter  noue  iroIe:&  trouo  de  uarii  pGpuli:&:  coe  co  alcuni  cobatctcro, 
Cap.xxx.  Come  pinzone  ariuo  al  mar  daqua  dolcc;&  trouo  uarieta  dc 
jfolcanimaliatbori  6i  diuerfe  cofe. 

Cap.xxxi,  Come  pinzone  ando  al  ifoIaSpagnola  K  de  li  nauigo  per  po^ 
nente:6i  dapo  ana  gran  fortuna  fecero  ritorno  in  Spagna. 

Finifli:  el  libretto  (fe  tutta  la  nauigatioe  dc!  Rede  Spagna  dele  iroIe& 
cerreoi  nouamete  trouati.Stampado  in  Vciufia  per  Albcitro  Vcicelle 
ie  da  Lifona  a  dt.x.de  aptile     .M.ccccc.iiii. 

CON  GRATiA  ET  PRIVILEGIOi 
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THE  LIBRETTO 

A  Little  Book  in  Regard  to  All  the  Navigation  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the 
Islands  and  Newly  Discovered  Lands 

"chapter  one 

"Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  a  man  of  high  and  lofty  stature, 
ruddy,  of  great  intelligence,  and  with  a  long  face,  followed  the  Most  Serene 
Sovereigns  of  Spain  a  long  time,  wherever  they  went,  striving  that  they 
might  help  him  by  fitting  out  some  ships;  with  which  he  offered  to  find 
towards  the  West,  some  islands  near  India;  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
precious  stones;  and  spice;  and  gold;  which  can  be  easily  obtained.  For 
a  long  time  the  King  and  the  Queen,  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  Spain  held 
this  in  ridicule.  And  finally  after  seven  years  and  after  many  efforts, 
they  agreed  to  his  wish;  and  fitted  out  for  him  a  ship  and  two  caravels, 
with  which  about  the  beginning  of  September,  1492,  he  left  the  Spanish 
shores,  and  commenced  his  voyage. 

"chapter  II 

"First,  from  Cadiz  he  sailed  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  which  now  the 
Spaniards  call  Canaries;  formerly  called  by  the  ancients  Fortunate  Islands, 
in  the  Ocean-sea  1200  miles  from  the  straits;  according  to  their  reckoning, 
which  is  30  leagues.  A  league  is  four  miles.  These  Canaries  were  formerly 
called  Fortunate  because  of  their  climate.  They  are  about  like  the  climate 
of  Europe  towards  mid-day.  They  are  inhabited  by  naked  people  who 
live  without  any  religion.  Columbus  went  there  to  take  water  and  sup- 
plies, before  putting  himself  to  such  great  effort.  From  there  he  followed 
the  Western  sun,  sailing  t,t,  nights  and  days  continuously;  during  which 
time  he  never  saw  land.  After  that  a  man  mounted  in  the  cage  [look-out's 
place]  saw  land:  and  they  discovered  VI  islands,  two  of  which  were  of 
exceptional  size.     One  he  called  Spagnola:   the  other  Joanna  Mela. 

"  CHAPTER    III 

"He  was  not  very  certain  that  Joanna  was  an  island,  but  when  they 
arrived  at  Joanna,  following  along  its  coast,  they  heard  in  the  month  of 
November  nightingales  singing  amidst  very  dense  forests ;  and  they  found 
very  large  rivers  of  fresh  water  and  very  great  and  good  harbours:  and 
following  along  the  coast  of  Joanna  towards  the  north-west  more  than  800 
miles,  they  did  not  find  the  end  or  a  sign  of  the  end:  they  thought  that  it 
was  the  mainland.  He  resolved  to  return;  because  the  sea  compelled 
them  to  this  course ;  as  he  had  gone  so  far  through  different  gulfs  that  he 
had  turned  his  prow  to  the  north.  Thus  the  north  wind  now  commenced 
to  give  them  trouble.  Having  therefore  turned  his  prow  towards  the  east, 
he  returned  to  the  island  called  Spagnola.  And  desiring  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  place  from  the  northern  side,  he  approached  the  land;  when 
the  largest  ship  struck  upon  a  flat  reef,  which  was  covered  with  water,  and 
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was  opened;  but  the  rock  which  was  under  the  water  being  level,  helped 
her  so  that  the  caravel  was  not  submerged.  The  men  escaped  and  having 
landed,  they  saw  the  men  of  the  island,  who,  having  seen  them,  fled  sud- 
denly to  very  dense  forests :  As  if  they  were  so  many  wild  beasts  followed  by 
dogs  [an  unheard  of  race];  our  people,  following  them,  took  a  woman  and 
brought  her  on  board  the  ship :  and  being  well  fed  with  our  food  and  wine 
and  adorned  with  clothes — for  they  all  go  naked — they  allowed  her  to  go. 

"chapter  iiii 

"She  went  at  once  to  her  own  people,  for  she  knew  where  they  were: 
having  shown  them  the  marvellous  adornment  and  the  liberality  of  our 
people,  they  all  rushed  to  the  shore  together;  thinking  this  to  be  a  people 
sent  from  heaven.  They  threw  themselves  into  the  water  and  brought 
with  them  gold  which  they  had:  and  they  exchanged  the  gold  for  vessels 
of  earth  and  cups  of  glass.  Some  gave  them  a  string  or  a  hawk's  bell  or  a 
piece  of  looking-glass,  or  some  other  similar  thing:  and  they  gave  for  simi- 
lar things  gold  which  they  had,  having  already  had  a  like  traffic  together. 
Our  people,  seeking  to  learn  their  customs,  found  by  signs  and  gestures 
that  they  had  a  King  among  them;  and  our  people  advancing  inland  were 
received  most  honourably  by  the  King,  and  by  the  men  of  the  island  and 
were  well  caressed.  The  evening  coming  and  the  sign  of  the  Ave  Maria 
being  given,  our  people  kneeling,  they  did  the  same:  and  seeing  that  our 
people  adored  the  cross,  they  did  likewise.  Seeing  also  the  aforesaid  ship 
was  broken,  they  went  with  their  boats  which  they  called  canoes  to  bring 
to  land  the  men  and  the  supplies,  with  such  charity  as  nothing  exceeds. 
Their  boats  are  of  one  piece  of  wood  only,  dug  out  with  very  sharp  stones, 
long  and  narrow.  There  are  some  with  Ixxx  oars  each.  They  have  no 
iron  whatever,  which  caused  our  people  to  marvel  greatly  how  they  built 
their  houses;  which  were  marvellously  constructed;  and  the  other  things 
which  they  had.  Our  people  heard  that  they  were  all  made  with  some 
very  hard  stones  from  the  river;  and  very  sharp.  They  heard  that  not  far 
distant  from  this  island  there  were  some  islands  of  very  cruel  men  who  ate 
human  flesh.  And  this  was  the  reason  that  in  the  beginning  when  they 
saw  our  people,  they  fled,  believing  them  to  be  some  of  these  men,  whom 
they  called  cannibals.  Our  people  had  left  the  islands  of  these  hateful 
men  about  the  middle  of  the  way  on  the  south  side. 

"chapter  five 

"And  the  poor  men  complained  that  they  are  troubled  by  these  canni- 
bals not  otherwise  than  wild  beasts  are  troubled  by  tigers  and  lions.  The 
boys  that  they  take  they  castrate;  as  we  cause  castration;  because  they 
become  fatter  for  eating:  and  the  mature  men  also,  when  they  take  them 
they  kill  them  and  they  eat  them:  and  they  eat  the  intestines  fresh  and 
the  extreme  members  of  the  body :  the  rest  they  salt  and  leave  them  until 
the  right  time,  as  we  do  hams.  The  women  they  do  not  kill;  but  they 
save  them  to  have  sons;  not  otherwise. than  we  do  with  hens  for  eggs.     The 
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old  they  use  for  slaves.  In  the  islands  which  we  can  now  consider  ours, 
the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  as  they  foresee  the  approach  of  these  canni- 
bals, can  find  no  other  safety  than  flight;  although  they  use  very  sharp 
arrows,  they  find  they  serve  them  little  to  restrain  the  fury  and  the  passion 
of  these  cannibals:  and  they  confess  that  x  cannibals  who  find  loo  of  their 
people  show  themselves  superior  to  them.  Our  people  were  not  able  to 
well  understand  that  these  people  adore  anything  other  than  the  heaven, 
the  sun  and  moon.  Of  the  customs  of  the  other  islands,  the  brevity  of  the 
time  and  lack  of  interpreters  were  the  cause  of  our  not  being  able  to  learn 
anything  else. 

"chapter  six 

' '  The  men  of  that  island  use  in  place  of  bread  certain  roots  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  turnips,  although  sweet  like  fresh  chestnuts;  which  they  call 
Ages.  Gold  among  them  is  in  some  estimation.  They  wear  it  in  the  ears 
and  attached  to  the  nose.  Still  our  people  have  remarked  that  they  do 
not  have  any  traffic  from  one  place  to  another.  Our  people  began  to  ask 
by  signs  where  they  found  that  gold.  They  heard  that  they  found  it  in 
the  sand  of  certain  rivers,  which  flow  from  very  high  mountains.  Without 
great  fatigue  they  gather  it  in  nuggets  and  afterwards  make  it  into  thin 
sheets.  But  it  is  not  found  in  that  part  of  the  island  where  they  were ;  as 
they  afterwards  learned  by  experience  in  going  around  the  island ;  because 
after  leaving  this  place  they  encountered  by  chance  a  river  of  great  size, 
where  having  landed  to  take  water  and  to  fish  they  found  the  sand  mingled 
with  much  gold.  They  say  that  they  have  not  seen  in  this  island  any  four- 
footed  animal  save  three  kinds  of  rabbits :  and  serpents  of  wonderful  size 
and  number  which  the  island  produces  but  which  harm  no  one.  They  saw 
also  wild  turtle  doves;  ducks  larger  than  ours;  geese  whiter  than  swans 
with  the  head  red;  parrots  of  which  some  are  green,  some  with  the  body 
all  yellow;  others  similar  to  those  of  India,  with  a  red  ruff.  They  brought 
xl  of  them,  but  of  different  colours.  These  parrots  brought  from  there 
show  that,  either  by  propinquity  or  by  nature,  these  islands  are  a  part  of 
India.  Although  [altogether]  the  opinion  of  Columbus  appears  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  greatness  of  the  sphere.  Principally  attesting  this  view  are 
Aristotle  in  the  end  of  the  book  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  Seneca  and  others 
who  are  not  ignorant  of  cosmography,  and  who  say  that  India  is  not  far 
distant  from  Spain,  separated  by  a  long  arm  of  the  sea.  This  land  pro- 
duces naturally  an  abundance  of  mastic,  aloes,  cotton  and  other  similar 
things;  certain  red  grains  of  different  colours  more  sharp  than  the  pepper 
we  have;   certain  cinnamon,  and  ginger  of  which  they  brought  some. 

"chapter  seven 

"  Columbus,  being  pleased  with  this  new  land,  found  there  signs  of  a  new 
and  unheard-of  world.  It  being  now  the  spring,  he  resolved  to  return :  and 
he  left  with  the  King  aforesaid  xxxviii  men  who  were  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  place  and  the  climate,  until  he  returned.     This  King  was 
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called  Guacranarillo,  with  whom  a  league  and  confederation  was  made  for 
the  life  and  safety  and  defence  of  those  that  remained :  this  King  moved 
by  pity,  and  looking  at  those  remaining  wept,  and  embracing  them  he 
showed  that  he  would  do  everything  for  their  convenience.  And  Columbus 
at  this  made  sail  for  Spain  and  took  with  him  x  men  of  this  island;  from 
whom  he  understood  that  their  language  could  be  learned  easily;  which 
also  can  be  written  with  our  letters.  They  call  the  heaven  'turci,'  the 
house  'boa,'  gold  'cauni,'  an  honest  man  'toyno,'  nothing  'maxani.'  Their 
other  words  they  do  not  utter  different  from  those  of  our  Latin.  And  this 
was  the  result  of  the  first  navigation. 

"chapter  eight 

"The  King  and  the  Queen  who  desired  nothing  other  than  to  augment 
the  Christian  religion:  and  to  reduce  many  simple  nations  to  the  divine 
worship:  easily  moved  not  only  by  Columbus  but  by  more  than  200  of 
their  Spaniards  who  had  been  with  Columbus, — received  this  Columbus 
with  a  most  gracious  aspect  and  rendered  him  very  great  honours:  and 
allowed  him  to  be  seated  in  public  before  them,  which  is  with  them  among 
the  highest  honours.  And  they  ordered  that  he  should  be  called  Admiral 
of  the  Ocean-sea.  And  from  what  this  Admiral  affirmed,  they  hoped  in  the 
beginning  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  these  islands;  having 
more  regard  for  the  augmentation  of  the  faith  than  for  any  other  utility. 
Therefore  their  Most  Serene  Majesties  caused  to  be  prepared  17  ships  among 
which  were  ships  with  large  top-sails,  and  xii  caravels  without  top-sails, 
with  1200  men  with  their  implements,  among  which  were  smiths,  hired 
artisans  of  all  the  mechanical  arts,  with  some  horsemen.  Columbus  pre- 
pared horses,  hogs,  cows  and  many  other  animals  with  their  males;  vege- 
tables, corn,  barley  and  other  similar  things,  not  only  for  living  purposes 
but  also  for  sowing;  vines  and  many  other  plants  from  trees,  which  are 
not  native  there ;  because  they  did  not  find  in  all  'that  island  trees  with 
which  we  have  acquaintance:  only  pines  and  very  high  palms  of  mar- 
vellous hardness  and  straightness  and  height,  due  to  the  fertility  of  the 
ground;  and  others  also  which  bear  fruits  that  are  unknown;  as  that  land 
is  the  most  fertile  of  any  other  under  the  sun.  The  said  Admiral  also  pre- 
pared to  carry  with  him  all  implements  of  whatever  art:  as  well  as  all 
those  things  which  were  required  for  a  town  which  he  had  established  in  the 
new  country.  Many  faithful  persons  and  subjects  of  the  King  enrolled 
themselves  of  their  own  will  for  this  navigation;  because  of  desiring  new 
things  and  because  of  the  authority  of  the  Admiral.  The  ist  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1493,  with  a  prosperous  wind  they  sailed  from  Cadiz  and  the  first 
day  of  October  they  arrived  at  the  Canaries:  and  from  the  last  of  these 
called  Fereta,  Oct.  4,  they  sailed  southward.  News  was  not  received  from 
them  until  the  winter  equinox;  when  the  King  and  the  Queen  being  at 
table  in  the  Camp,  March  23,  they  received  news  by  a  courier,  that  xii  of 
the  ships  had  arrived  at  Cadiz:  April  5,  1494,  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
these  ships,  by  a  certain  brother  of  the  nurse  of  the  oldest  son  of  the  Most 
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Serene  King,  sent  by  the  Admiral  to  their  Highnesses,  from  whom,  and 
from  other  trustworthy  witnesses,  they  learned  what  is  hereinafter  con- 
tained. 

"chapter  nine 

"The  first  days  of  October,  the  Admiral  Columbus  left  the  Canaries. 
He  sailed  xxi  days  on  the  sea,  before  he  could  find  any  land;  but  he  went 
more  to  the  left,  towards  the  south,  than  the  other  first  voyage.  Thus  he 
chanced  upon  the  islands  of  the  cannibals  aforesaid:  and  on  the  first  island 
they  saw  a  forest  thick  with  trees,  so  that  they  were  not  able  to  discover 
what  it  might  be:  and  because  it  was  Sunday  the  day  they  saw  it,  they 
called  it  Dominica:  and  agreeing  with  one  another  that  it  was  inhabited, 
they  did  not  stop  in  it,  but  went  forward.  In  this  journey  of  xxi  days,  they 
made,  according  to  their  judgment,  820  leagues.  Up  to  this  time  the  wind 
was  favourable,  from  the  north.  After  having  left  this  island,  at  a  short 
distance  they  chanced  upon  another  filled  with  a  great  abundance  of  many 
trees  which  exhaled  a  wonderful  odour.  Those  who  landed  saw  no  men  nor 
animals  of  any  other  sort  than  lizards  of  unheard-of  size.  This  island 
they  named  Croce.  And  it  was  the  first  inhabited  land  that  they  saw  after 
their  departure  from  the  Canaries.  This  was  a  cannibal  island;  which 
our  people  afterwards  learned  by  experience  and  by  the  interpreters  from 
the  island  of  Spagnola,  whom  they  had  with  them.  Circumnavigating 
the  island  they  found  many  villages  of  from  20  to  30  houses  each,  which 
were  all  built  in  order  in  a  circle  around  a  circular  place;  which  was  in  the 
centre.  All  were  of  wood,  round,  in  shape.  First  they  place  in  the  earth 
many  high  trees  which  make  the  frame  of  the  house.  Afterwards  they 
put  within  some  short  beams  near  these  long  pieces,  that  they  may  not 
fall.  The  roof  they  make  in  the  shape  of  pavilions;  and  thus  all  these 
houses  have  a  sharp  roof.  Afterwards  they  intertwine  these  timbers  with 
palm  leaves  and  certain  other  similar  leaves  which  are  very  secure  from 
water,  but  within,  they  intertwine  the  short  timbers  with  cords  of  cotton 
and  of  other  roots  which  are  similar  to  the  Sparto.  Some  of  their  beds 
they  have  in  the  air ;  upon  which  they  put  cotton  and  straw  for  litter.  And 
they  have  porches  where  they  assemble  for  games.  In  one  certain  place 
our  people  saw  two  statues  of  wood,  which  were  upon  two  posts:  they 
thought  they  might  be  their  idols.  But  they  were  placed  only  for  beauty, 
because  they  adore  only  the  heaven  with  its  planets.  As  our  people  ap- 
proached this  place  men  and  women  took  to  flight  abandoning  their  houses : 
XXX  females  and  youths  who  were  prisoners — which  youths  these  cannibals 
had  taken  prisoners  from  some  island  to  kill  them,  and  the  women  to  keep 
for  slaves, — fled  to  our  people.  Our  people  entered  into  their  houses. 
They  found  that  they  had  stone  vessels  like  ours,  of  all  sorts.  And  in  the 
kitchen  human  flesh  boiled,  together  with  parrots:  and  geese  and  ducks 
were  on  the  spit  to  roast :  and  in  the  house  they  found  bones  of  arms  and 
human  thighs,  which  they  saved  to  make  tips  for  their  arrows;  because 
they  have  no  iron.     And  they  found  also  the  head  of  a  boy  dead  a  short 
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time  before,  attached  to  a  beam;  and  yet  dripping  blood.  This  island  has 
8  very  large  rivers  and  they  call  it  Guadipea  because  of  being  like  the 
mountain  of  Sancta  Maria  di'  Guadaluppi  in  Spain :  the  inhabitants  call  it 
Carachara.  They  brought  from  this  island  parrots  larger  than  pheasants, 
much  different  from  the  others :  they  have  all  of  the  body  and  the  shoulders 
red,  the  wings  of  different  colours.  They  have  no  fewer  parrots  than  we 
have  cats.  Although  the  forests  are  full  of  parrots  nevertheless  they  feed 
them  and  afterwards  kill  them.  The  Admiral  Columbus  caused  many 
presents  to  be  given  to  the  women  who  had  fled  to  them;  and  ordered  that 
with  these  presents  they  must  go  to  find  the  cannibals,  as  they  knew  where 
they  were.  And  when  they  went,  the  said  women  found  a  great  number  of 
them  who  came  through  greed  for  the  gifts.  But  suddenly  when  they  saw 
our  people,  either  because  of  their  fear  or  the  consciousness  of  their  wicked- 
ness, looking  into  each  other's  faces,  they  fled  to  the  neighbouring  valleys 
and  forests.  Our  people  who  had  gone  to  the  island,  returning  to  the  ship, 
broke  as  many  of  their  boats  as  they  found.  And  they  left  this  Guadaluppa 
to  go  and  find  their  companions  at  the  island  of  Spagnola.  In  the  first 
journey  they  left  at  the  right  hand  and  at  the  left  many  islands.  There 
appeared  to  them  at  the  north  a  large  island  which  those  people  whom  the 
Admiral  had  brought  with  him  from  the  island  of  Spagnola  and  who  knew 
how  to  speak,  and  those  who  had  been  recovered  from  the  hands  of  the 
cannibals,  said  was  called  Matinina;  saying  that  in  this  island  there  lived 
only  women  who  at  certain  times  of  the  year  mated  themselves  with  the 
cannibals;  as  is  said  of  the  Amazons.  And  giving  birth  to  males,  nour- 
ished them  and  afterwards  sent  them  to  their  fathers:  and  the  females 
they  kept  with  them.  They  said  also  that  these  women  have  certain  great 
caves  underground;  into  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year  than  the  appointed  time :  and  if  any  one  by  force  or  by  deceit 
tries  to  enter  they  defend  it  with  arrows  which  they  shoot  very  well.  At 
the  time  our  people  were  not  able  to  approach  that  island.  Sailing  from 
sight  of  this  island  fifty  miles,  they  passed  another  island  which  the  afore- 
said people  from  the  island  of  Spagnola  said  was  very  thickly  populated 
and  had  an  abundance  of  all  the  things  necessary  to  human  Hf e :  and  that  it 
was  full  of  high  mountains.     They  gave  it  the  name  of  Monferato. 

"The  aforesaid  people  from  the  island  of  Spagnola  and  those  recovered 
from  the  cannibals  said  that  sometimes  these  cannibals  went  a  thousand 
miles  to  take  men  in  order  to  kill  them.  The  following  day  they  discovered 
another  island,  which  because  of  being  round  in  shape  the  Admiral  called 
Sancta  Maria  Rotunda.  Another  farther  on  he  called  San  Martino.  But 
they  stopped  in  none  of  these.  The  third  day  they  found  another  which 
they  judged  to  be  near  cl  miles  long  in  diameter  from  east  to  west  along 
the  coast.  The  interpreters  of  the  country  affirmed  these  islands  to  be 
all  of  a  marvellous  beauty  and  fertility.  And  this  last  they  called  Sancta 
Maria  Antiqua.  Afterwards  they  found  very  many  islands;  but  cccc 
miles  from  there,  one  larger  than  all  the  others,  which  is  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Ay  Ay:    and  our  people  called  it  Sancta  Croce.     There  they 
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stopped  to  take  water:  and  the  Admiral  sent  xxx  men  from  his  ship  on 
land  that  they  might  explore  the  island.  These  men  found  four  cannibals 
with  four  women,  who  having  seen  our  people,  with  their  hands  bound, 
appeared  to  ask  for  help:  and  who  were  freed  by  our  people.  The  can- 
nibals fled  to  the  woods.  And  the  Admiral  remaining  there  two  days  made 
xxx  of  his  men  stay  on  land  continuously  in  hiding.  In  this  manner  they 
saw  a  canoe  come — which  is  a  boat — with  viii  men  and  viii  women:  and 
at  a  signal  our  people  attacked  them :  and  they  defended  themselves  with 
arrows,  so  that  before  our  people  could  cover  themselves  with  shields  a 
Biscayan  was  killed  by  one  of  the  women,  who  with  an  arrow  wounded 
another  very  seriously:  and  our  people  discovered  that  the  arrows  were 
poisoned,  that  at  the  point  they  were  greased  with  a  certain  poisoned  oint- 
ment. Among  these  people  there  was  a  woman  whom  it  appeared  that  all 
the  rest  obeyed  as  queen :  and  with  her  was  a  robust  youth,  her  son,  of  cruel 
appearance  and  the  face  of  an  assassin.  Our  people  fearing  that  they 
might  be  destroyed  with  arrows  decided  it  was  best  to  come  to  close  quarters : 
and  so  [putting  the  oars  in  the  water]  with  a  boat  from  the  ship  they  at- 
tacked the  canoe  and  sank  her.  But  in  truth,  they,  men  as  well  as  women, 
swimming,  did  not  desist  from  shooting,  with  as  much  force  as  if  they  had 
been  in  the  boat.  They  placed  themselves  upon  a  rock  covered  with 
water,  and  there,  fighting  bravely,  were  taken  by  our  people:  and  one  was 
killed  there :  and  the  son  of  the  queen  had  two  wounds.  Being  taken  before 
the  Admiral  they  did  not  lose  their  atrocity  and  fierceness.  As  it  is  the 
custom  of  a  fierce  lion  when  he  feels  himself  taken  and  bound,  he  roars  the 
more  and  the  more  fierce  he  becomes.  There  was  not  a  man  who  saw  them 
who  did  not  feel  fear,  so  atrocious  and  diabolical  was  their  appearance. 
The  Admiral  proceeding  in  this  manner,  now  to  the  south,  now  to  the  south- 
west, now  to  the  west,  came  upon  a  vast  sea  full  of  innumerable  different 
islands.  Some  appeared  wooded  and  pleasant,  others  dry  and  sterile, 
others  stony  and  mountainous:  others  showed  among  naked  stones  crim- 
son colours,  others  violet:  others  very  white;  therefore  many  thought 
they  might  be  veins  of  metals  and  precious  stones.  They  did  not  land 
because  the  weather  was  not  good,  and  for  fear  of  the  density  and  multi- 
tude of  so  many  islands.  Fearing  that  the  largest  ship  might  strike  some 
rock,  they  reserved  until  some  other  time  the  counting  of  the  islands,  be- 
cause of  their  great  multitude  and  because  of  their  confusion.  Neverthe- 
less some  caravels  which  did  not  require  too  much  depth  of  water  went 
among  them  and  numbered  xlvi.  They  called  this  place  Arcipelago. 
Passing  through  so  many  islands,  beyond  this  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
way,  they  found  an  island  called  Bunchema  where  there  were  many  who 
were  freed  from  the  hands  of  the  cannibals;  who  said  that  it  was  very 
populous  and  cultivated;  full  of  hogs  and  of  forests;  and  its  inhabitants 
continuously  enemies  of  the  cannibals.  They  do  not  have  ships  so  as  to  be 
able  to  go  to  find  the  island  of  the  cannibals ;  but  in  case  the  cannibals  go 
to  their  island  to  devastate  it  and  they  are  able  to  lay  hands  on  them,  they 
put  out  their  eyes  and  cut  them  in  pieces  and  roast  them  and  devour  them 
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for  revenge.  All  these  things  the  Spaniards  understood  from  the  inter- 
preters brought  from  the  island  of  Spagnola.  Our  people,  in  order  not  to 
be  delayed,  passed  over  this  island,  except  a  corner  to  the  westward  where 
they  landed  to  get  water.  There  they  found  a  large  house,  beautiful  in  its 
way,  with  xii  others,  small  but  uninhabited;  for  what  cause  it  might  be, 
they  did  not  understand:  whether  because  of  the  season  of  the  year,  at 
which  time  they  dwell  in  the  mountains  on  account  of  the  heat,  or  for  fear 
of  the  cannibals.  All  these  islands  have  one  King  only,  whom  they  call 
Chacichio:  and  he  is  obeyed  with  very  great  reverence  by  all.  The  coast 
of  this  island  extends  towards  the  south  about  cc  miles.  During  the  night 
two  women  and  two  youths  who  were  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the 
cannibals,  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  the  island  which  was 
their  native  country. 

"chapter  X 

"The  Admiral  finally  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  the  island  Spana  [Espa- 
iiola],  distant  from  the  first  island  of  the  cannibals  ccccc  leagues;  but 
with  an  unhappy  circumstance,  as  he  found  all  his  companions  dead,  whom 
he  had  left  there.  In  this  island  Spana  there  is  a  region  which  is  called 
Xainana,  from  which  place  the  Admiral  wishing  to  return  to  Spain  the 
first  time,  took  with  them  x  men  of  the  island,  of  whom  three  only  had 
survived:  the  others  were  dead  from  the  change  of  air.  Of  the  others, 
when  they  first  reached  San  Theremo,  which  they  thus  called  this  coast 
Xainana,  the  Admiral  caused  one  to  be  left  there :  the  other  two  stealthily 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea  at  night  and  escaped  by  swimming.  He 
did  not  care  about  this  thing,  thinking  to  find  alive  the  xxxviii  whom  he 
had  left.  But  having  gone  a  little  farther  he  encountered  a  canoe,  or  long 
boat  of  many  oars,  in  which  was  a  brother  of  the  King  Guaceanarillo :  with 
whom  when  the  Admiral  departed  he  had  made  such  a  firm  alliance:  and 
to  whom  he  had  recommended  his  people.  This  man  accompanied  by  only 
one  other  came  to  meet  the  Admiral  and  in  the  name  of  his  brother  brought 
him  as  a  gift  two  golden  images:  and  as  was  afterwards  understood,  in  his 
own  dialect,  he  commenced  to  tell  of  the  death  of  our  people;  but  for  want 
of  interpreters  everything  was  not  understood.  The  Admiral  having  ar- 
rived at  the  castle  of  wood  and  the  houses  which  our  people  had  con- 
structed, found  that  all  were  destroyed  and  reduced  to  ashes;  from  which 
thing  every  one  was  greatly  pained,  yet  in  order  to  see  if  any  of  those  who 
had  remained  behind  were  living,  he  caused  many  bombards  to  be  dis- 
charged, so  that  if  any  one  were  near  he  might  come  forth;  but  all  in  vain, 
because  all  were  dead. 

"The  Admiral  sent  his  messengers  to  the  King  Guaceanarillo,  who  re- 
ported as  much  as  they  were  able  to  understand  by  signs;  that  in  that 
island  there  are  many  more  powerful  kings  than  he,  two  of  whom  having 
heard  of  the  fame  of  these  new  people  came  there  with  a  large  army :  -and 
our  people  being  conquered  were  killed,  and  they  ruined  the  castle,  burning 
everything:  and  that  he  [the  King]  wishing  to  aid  them,  had  been  wounded 
by  an  arrow:   and  he  showed  an  arm  which  he  had  bound  up,  saying  that 
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this  was  the  cause  of  his  not  coming  to  meet  the  Admiral  as  he  desired. 
The  following  day  the  Admiral  sent  another,  Marchio  '  of  Seville,  to  the  said 
King;  who,  tearing  the  bandage  from  his  arm,  found  that  he  had  no  wound 
or  sign  of  a  wound.  Nevertheless  he  found  that  he  was  in  bed  pretending 
to  be  sick,  and  his  bed  was  joined  to  seven  other  beds  of  his  concubines.  So 
the  Admiral  and  the  others  commenced  to  suspect  that  our  people  had  been 
killed  by  the  advice  and  desire  of  this  King.  Nevertheless  Marchio,  dis- 
simulating, agreed  with  him  that  the  following  day  he  should  come  to  visit 
the  Admiral:  and  he  did  so:  and  the  Admiral  prepared  for  them  a  good 
supper:  and  with  many  caresses.  And  the  King  excused  himself  much 
on  account  of  the  death  of  our  people.  Seeing  one  of  the  women  taken 
from  the  cannibals,  whom  our  people  called  Chatarina,  he  made  a  great 
demonstration  and  talked  to  her  with  much  gallantry,  which  our  people  did 
not  understand.  After  he  departed  with  great  show  of  affection,  there  were 
some  who  counselled  the  Admiral  that  he  ought  to  detain  him  and  make 
him  confess  how  our  people  died :  and  make  him  bear  the  just  penalty ;  but 
the  Admiral  considered  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  excite  the  minds  of  the 
islanders.  The  following  day  the  brother  of  the  King  came  to  the  ship  and 
talked  with  the  women  aforesaid  and  prevailed  with  them,  as  the  result 
showed;  because  the  following  night  that  Chatarina  aforesaid,  either  in 
order  to  free  herself  from  captivity  or  because  of  the  persuasion  of  the  King, 
threw  herself  into  the  water  with  vii  other  women,  all  allured  by  her:  and 
they  crossed  perhaps  three  miles  of  sea.  Our  people,  following  them  with 
the  boats,  recovered  only  three  of  them.  Catharina  with  the  other  three 
went  to  the  King,  who  early  in  the  morning  fled  with  all  his  family.  There- 
fore our  people  understood  that  the  xxxviii  who  had  remained  had  been 
killed  by  him.^ 

"chapter  XI 

"The  Admiral  sent  the  aforesaid  Marchio  directly  after  the  King  with 
ccc  armed  men;  who  seeking  him,  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  where  they  found  a  very  noble  and  good  harbour,  which  they  called 
Porto  Reale.  The  entrance  is  so  tortuous  that  when  a  man  is  within  it  he 
cannot  discern  the  point  at  which  he  entered.  Yet  the  entrance  is  so  large 
that  three  ships  together  can  enter  abreast.  In  the  middle  of  the  harbour 
there  is  a  mountain  all  green  and  wooded,  full  of  parrots  and  other  birds 
that  sing  sweetly  all  the  time.  And  into  this  harbour  run  two  rivers. 
Proceeding  farther  they  saw  a  very  high  house,  and  thinking  the  King 
might  be  there,  they  went  to  it:  and  on  their  approaching  it  a  man  came 
to  meet  them  accompanied  by  one  hundred  men  of  most  ferocious  appear- 
ance, all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  crying  that  they  were  not 
cannibals  but  Taynos— that  is  to  say,  nobles  and  gentlemen.  Our  people 
made  them  a  sign  of  peace,  and  they  having  put  off  their  fierceness,  made 
great  friends  with  each  other,  and  so  much  so  that  these  men  descended 

"  The  reader  will  recognise  in  this  name,  Melchior  Maldonado. 
'  We  make  the  total  number  of  unfortunates  left  at  La  Navidad  to  be  forty 
three  men. 
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immediately  without  hesitation  to  the  ships,  where  they  were  given  many 
presents — that  is  to  say,  little  hawk's  bells  and  similar  things.  Our  people 
measured  their  house  which  was  xxxii  great  paces  in  circumference.  It 
was  round  and  there  were  xxx  other  small  houses  around  it.  The  beams 
were  cane  of  different  colours,  woven  with  marvellous  art.  Upon  our 
people  asking  as  best  they  were  able  for  the  escaped  King,  they  informed 
them  that  he  had  fled  to  the  mountain.  And  our  people  resolved  to  in- 
form the  Admiral  of  this  new  ^friendship.  But  the  Admiral  sent  different 
men  into  different  parts  to  search  for  the  said  King;  among  whom  he  sent 
Horeda  and  Gormaiano,  noble  and  courageous  young  men.  These  men 
found  iiii  rivers;  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other  side;  iii  of 
which  rivers  flowed  from  a  very  high  mountain :  and  it  was  in  the  sand  that 
all  those  people  of  the  island  gathered  gold.  In  this  manner  they  thrust 
their  arms  into  some  ditches  and  with  the  left  hand  dug  the  sand  and  with 
the  right  gathered  the  gold  and  gave  it  to  our  people.  And  they  say  they 
saw  many  grains  of  the  size  of  a  sequin  which  were  brought  to  the  King  of 
Spain:  one  nugget  of  ix  ounces  which  was  seen  moreover  by  many  persons. 

"CHAPTER    TWELVE 

"But  our  people  [having  seen  this]  returned  to  the  Admiral,  because  he 
had  commanded  under  penalty  of  death  that  no  one  should  do  other  than 
to  make  discoveries.  Our  people  understood  also  that  there  was  a  certain 
King  in  the  mountains  from  whence  the  rivers  came,  who  was  called  Cazi- 
chio  Cannoba — that  is  to  say,  Lord  of  the  House  of  Gold;  'boa'  meaning 
'house,'  'canno,'  'gold,'  and  'Cazichio,'  'King.' 

"They  found  in  these  rivers  most  perfect  fish  and  likewise  eels.       Mar- 

chio  of  Seville  says  that  with  the  cannibals  the  month  of  December  is 

equinoctial ;   but  I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be  by  reason  of  the  sphere : 

and  he  says  that  in  that  month  the  birds  make  their  nests  and  some  already 

had  young.     Still  being  questioned  about  the  height  of  the  pole  from  the 

east,  he  says  that  in  the  country  of  the  cannibals  the  whole  of  the  Great 

Bear  under  the  arctic  pole  was  hidden:    and  the  Guardians  had  set.       No 

one  came  from  the  voyage  who  can  be  firmly  relied  upon,  because  of  being 

illiterate  men. 

"chapter  xiii 

"The  Admiral  took  Locinfrone,'  a  place  near  a  harbour,  in  order  to  build 
a  town:  and  commenced  to  build;  and  construct  a  church:  but  the  time 
was  drawing  near  when  he  had  promised  the  King  to  inform  him  of  his  suc- 
cess. So  he  sent  directly  back  twelve  caravels,  with  news  of  what  we  have 
seen,  and  also  what  had  been  done.  The  Admiral  remained  in  the  island  of 
Spagnola  which  some  call  Offira,"^  assuming  that  it  is  that  of  which  the  Old 

'  This  was  the  earliest  native  name  of  the  city  of  Isabella. 

'  This  is  the  first  application  of  this  name  to  the  island  of  Espanola.  Peter  Mar- 
tyr in  his  Epistola  CLXV  says  Columbus  regarded  the  island  as  the  gold-producing 
Ophir  of  Solomon. 

This  name  of  Espaiiola  in  the  form  Spagnola,  is  found  in  the  Ruysch  map  of 
[Ptolemy]  1508. 
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Testament  in  the  3rd  Book  of  Kings  makes  mention.  The  width  of  which 
is  5  degrees  to  the  southward,  which  makes  cccxxxx  miles.  The  pole 
rises  xxv.i.  degrees;  and  from  the  south,  as  it  is  said,  about  xxii  degrees. 
The  length  from  east  to  west  is  880  miles.  The  shape  of  the  island  is  like  a 
chestnut  leaf.  The  Admiral  decided  to  build  a  town  upon  a  hill  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  because  there  was  a  high  wooded 
mountain  near,  with  stones  to  make  lime.  Which  town  he  called  Isabella. 
And  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  there  was  a  plain  sixty  miles  long  and 
twelve  miles  wide  in  some  places  and  in  some  places  narrower  by  vi  miles, 
through  which  many  rivers  flowed:  and  the  largest  glides  in  front  of  the 
gate  of  the  town  at  the  distance  of  a  bow  shot.  So  that  this  plain  is  so  fer- 
tile that  in  some  gardens  which  they  made  in  the  sand  of  the  river,  they 
sowed  different  kinds  of  herbs  such  as  radishes,  lettuce,  cabbages,  borasene. 
Entirely  within  a  period  of  sixteen  days  watermelons,  cucumbers,  pumpkins 
and  other  similar  things  were  formed:  in  xxxvi  days  they  were  gathered, 
better  than  ever  were  eaten.  During  this  time  the  Admiral,  because  of 
news  he  had  from  those  islanders  he  had  with  him,  sent  thirty  men  to  a 
province  of  this  island,  called  Cipangi ;  which  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  mountainous,  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold.  These  men  having 
returned  reported  the  wonderful  riches  of  that  place :  and  that  four  rivers 
descended  from  the  mountain,  which  divided  the  island  in  four  parts:  one 
called  Suma  goes  towards  the  east:  another  towards  the  west,  Attibiunco: 
the  third  towards  the  north,  lachem:  the  fourth  towards  the  south,  called 
Naiba. 

"chapter  xiiii 

"  But  to  return  to  the  subject.  The  Admiral  having  built  this  town  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  started  on  March  1 2  with  about  four  hundred  on  foot  and 
horseback  and  took  the  road  which  leads  to  their  province  in  the  southern 
part:  and  after  having  passed  mountains,  valleys  and  rivers,  came  to  a 
plain  which  is  the  beginning  of  Cimbago,  through  which  plain  there  run 
some  rivers  with  sands  of  gold.  The  Admiral  therefore  having  penetrated 
Ixxii  miles  into  the  island,  and  being  a  long  way  from  his  town,  arrived 
at  the  bank  of  a  large  river,  and  there  on  a  lofty  hill  he  resolved  to  build  a 
fortress  that  he  might  be  able  to  more  securely  search  for  the  secrets  of  the 
country:  and  he  called  the  fortress  S.  Thoma.  During  the  erection  of  this 
fortress  many  natives  came  to  the  Admiral  to  get  hawk's  bells  and  other 
trifles  which  he  had:  and  he  in  exchange  asked  them  to  bring  him  gold. 
Therefore  in  a  short  time  they  returned  and  brought  quite  a  large  quantity 
of  gold,  among  whom  one  brought  a  grain  weighing  an  ounce.  Our  people 
marvelled  at  such  a  size.  Nevertheless  the  natives  showed  by  signs  that 
larger  ones  yet  were  found;  and  especially  in  a  country  half  a  day's  journey 
from  there,  grains  of  great  weight  were  found,  which  because  of  not  being 
worked  and  made  up,  they  did  not  value  much.  From  this  place  others 
brought  larger  pieces  of  x  drachms  each,  and  also  affirmed  that  they  were 
able  to  find  larger.     The  Admiral  sent  some  of  his  people  to  that  place,  who 
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found  there  much  more  than  had  been  told  them.  The  woods  are  full  of 
spices;  but  they  do  not  gather  them  except  in  so  far  as  they  wish  to  ex- 
change them  with  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  island  for  dishes  and  earthen 
basins,  and  wooden  vases  made  in  other  islands  which  they  do  not  have. 
They  found  in  the  month  of  May  wild  grapes,  very  ripe.  This  province, 
notwithstanding  being  rocky,  is  full  of  trees  and  all  green.  They  say  that 
it  rains  there  a  great  deal,  therefore  there  are  many  rivers  and  streams  with 
sands  of  gold:  and  they  believe  that  that  gold  descends  from  those  moun- 
tains. And  they  are  a  very  idle  people.  In  winter  they  shiver  from 
cold:  and  they  have  forests  full  of  cotton,  of  which  they  do  not  know  how 
to  make  clothes. 

"chapter  XV 

"  Having  searched  as  has  been  told,  the  Admiral  returned  to  the  fortress 
Isabella  where  he  left  some  of  his  people  for  the  government.  And  he 
started  with  three  ships  in  order  to  go  and  discover  a  certain  land  which  he 
had  seen  and  thought  might  be  the  mainland:  and  which  is  Ixx  miles 
and  no  farther  from  the  said  island  Spagnola.  Which  land  the  natives  call 
Cuba.  Having  passed  through  there  by  the  south  side  he  started  towards 
the  west,  and  the  farther  onward  he  went  the  farther  the  shores  stretched 
away.  And  he  went  on  entering  a  gulf  towards  the  south  so  that  every 
day  he  found  himself  farther  to  the  south,  so  much  so  that  he  arrived  at  an 
island  called  by  the  natives  lamaica,  but,  as  he  says,  it  is  called  by  the 
cosmographers  lanna  Major;  which  is  larger  than  Sicily:  and  has  one 
mountain  only  in  the  centre,  which  commences  to  rise  from  all  parts  of  the 
island,  but  it  ascends  so  gradually  to  the  centre  of  the  island  that  it  appears 
not  to  ascend.  This  island  both  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  centre  is  most 
fertile  and  full  of  people  who  are  keener-witted  and  of  greater  intelligence 
than  all  the  other  islanders:  skilful  at  trading:  and  warlike.  And  the 
Admiral,  wishing  to  land  in  different  places,  they  ran  armed  and  did  not 
let  them  land :  and  in  many  places  they  fought  with  our  people :  but  they 
were  beaten  and  were  afterwards  friends.  Having  left  this  lamaica  they 
yet  sailed  westward  seven  days  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  so  that  the  Ad- 
miral thought  he  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Golden  Chersonese,  which  is 
near  our  east  and  believed  he  had  found  xxii  of  the  xxiiii  hours  of  the 
sun.  Although  he  suffered  great  distress  in  this  navigation  yet  he  de- 
cided to  go  so  far  forward,  as  he  wished  to  see  the  end  of  this  Cuba,  whether 
it  was  the  mainland  or  not:  and  he  sailed  1300  miles  toward  the  west, 
always  along  the  coast  of  Cuba.  And  in  this  navigation  he  named  700 
islands;  but  he  passed  more  than  3000.  And  he  found  many  things 
worthy  of  commemoration,  sailing  along  the  coast  of  this  land  Cuba.  And 
first,  shortly  after  he  commenced  to  sail,  he  found  a  very  fine  harbour 
capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number  of  ships;  where  some  of  his 
people  having  landed  found  houses  of  straw  without  any  one  within ;  yet 
they  found  spits  of  wood  by  the  fire  with  about  100  lbs.  of  fish  and  two 
serpents  of  eight  feet  each:  and  seeing  that  no  one  appeared  they  com- 
menced to  eat  the  fish:   and  they  left  the  serpents  which  were  shaped  like 
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crocodiles.  Afterwards  they  commenced  to  search  a  forest  near  there  and 
they  saw  many  of  these  serpents  bound  to  the  trees  with  cords :  and  having 
gone  a  httle  farther  they  found  about  Ixx  men  who  had  fled  to  the  top  of  a 
very  large  rock  in  order  to  see  what  our  people  would  do.  But  our  people 
made  them  so  many  compliments  by  signs,  showing  them  hawks'  bells  and 
other  trifles,  that  one  of  them  recovered  himself  so  as  to  descend  to  another 
rock  nearer.  One  of  the  islanders  from  Spagnola,  who  from  a  child  was 
brought  up  with  the  Admiral,  approached  this  man,  and  spoke  to  him,  for 
their  language  was  almost  the  same:  and  reassured  him:  and  he  and  the 
others  all  came  to  the  ship :  and  they  made  great  friendship  with  our  people. 
And  they  declared  that  they  were  fishermen  who  had  come  to  fish  for  their 
King  who  was  making  a  feast  for  another  King :  and  they  were  very  much 
pleased  that  our  people  had  left  their  serpents  which  they  were  saving  for 
the  person  of  the  King  himself  as  a  very  delicate  repast.  The  Admiral 
[having  the  information  which  he  desired]  let  them  go.  And  he  pursued 
his  journey  towards  the  west:  and  examining  this  part  he  found  it  very 
fertile  and  full  of  very  mild  people,  who  without  any  suspicion  ran  to  the 
ships :  and  brought  our  people  some  of  their  bread  which  they  use  and 
gourds  full  of  water:  and  invited  them  most  kindly  to  land.  Passing  on- 
ward they  encountered  a  multitude  of  islands  of  an  almost  infinite  number, 
which  all  appeared  to  be  inhabited  and  full  of  trees :  and  very  fertile  on  the 
side  of  the  mainland,  according  to  those  of  the  coast.  In  the  coast  which 
they  examined  they  found  a  navigable  river  of  water  so  warm  that  they 
were  not  able  to  hold  their  hands  in  it.  Afterwards  they  found  farther  on- 
ward some  fishermen  in  certain  of  their  boats  of  wood  excavated  like  zopoli, 
who  were  fishing.  In  this  manner  they  had  a  fish  of  a  form  unknown  to  us 
which  has  the  body  of  an  eel  and  larger:  and  upon  the  head  it  has  a  certain 
very  tender  skin  which  appears  like  a  large  purse.  And  this  fish  they  drag, 
tied  with  a  noose  to  the  edge  of  the  boat,  because  it  cannot  endure  a  breath 
of  air.  And  when  they  see  any  large  fish  or  snake,  they  loosen  the  noose 
and  this  fish  at  once  darts  like  an  arrow  at  the  fish  or  at  the  snake,  throwing 
over  them  this  skin  which  he  has  upon  his  head;  which  he  holds  so  firmly 
that  they  are  not  able  to  escape  and  he  does  not  leave  them  if  they  are  not 
taken  from  the  water ;  but  as  soon  as  he  feels  the  air  he  leaves  his  prey  and 
the  fishermen  quickly  seize  it.  And  in  the  presence  of  our  people  they 
took  four  large  calandrc  which  they  gave  our  people  for  a  very  delicate  food. 
Our  people  having  asked  them  how  far  this  coast  extended  towards  the 
west,  they  replied  that  it  had  no  end.  Having  left  that  place  and  travelled 
still  farther  onward  along  the  coast,  they  found  a  great  variety  of  people, 
and  near  this  land  an  island  where  they  did  not  see  any  person,  because  all 
had  fled.  But  they  only  saw  two  dogs  of  very  ugly  appearance  and  they 
did  not  bark.  They  saw  geese  and  ducks.  Between  the  island  and  the 
coast  of  Cuba  they  found  such  a  narrow  passage  and  with  so  many  whirl- 
pools and  so  much  foam,  that  many  times  the  ships  grounded:  these  whirl- 
pools continued  xl  miles:  and  the  water  was  so  white  and  thick  that  it 
appeared  as  if  flour  was  scattered  all  through  it.     Ixxx  miles  beyond  the 
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whirlpools  they  found  a  very  high  mountain  where  they  landed  some  men 
to  get  water  and  wood.  An  archer  who  had  walked  into  a  forest  met  a 
man  clothed  in  white  down  to  the  ground  who  was  upon  an  eminence  be- 
yond him,  without  his  seeing  him.  In  the  beginning  he  believed  it  was  a 
friar  whom  they  had  with  them  in  the  ship.  But  suddenly  behind  this 
man  there  appeared  two  others  clothed  in  the  same  manner.  And  looking 
thus,  he  saw  a  band  of  about  xxx,  seeing  whom,  he  suddenly  commenced 
to  fly.  And  those  people  went  behind  him  making  signs  for  him  not  to  fly, 
but  he  the  more  quickly  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ship:  and  made  the 
Admiral  understand  what  he  had  seen,  who  sent  many  men  on  land  by 
different  ways:  but  no  one  was  able  to  find  anything.  They  saw  many 
clove-gillyflowers  hanging  from  the  trees  and  many  other  spice  trees. 
Going  forward  they  found  manj^  other  people  of  different  languages,  whom 
the  people  from  the  island  of  Spagnola  who  were  with  the  Admiral,  did 
not  understand.  And  coasting  along  this  land  of  Cuba,  they  entered  the 
gulf  more  and  more  every  day ;  now  to  the  south ;  now  to  the  south-west : 
and  passing  through  the  sea  full  of  islands  and  many  coasts  so  that  more 
times  the  ships  grounded  and  the  water  entered:  and  spoiled  sails,  shrouds 
and  biscuit,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  by  the  way  that  they  came. 
And  because  in  going  they  had  made  friendship  with  all  the  people,  in 
returning  they  were  well  received;  and  in  this  manner  they  reached  the 
island  of  Spagnola. 

"  CHAPTER    XVI 

"Where  they  found  that  a  Monsignor  Margarita  and  many  other  gentle- 
men had  departed,  being  angry  with  the  Admiral:  and  had  returned  to 
Spain.  And  the  Admiral  also  decided  to  come,  doubting  not  but  they 
would  speak  evil  of  him  to  the  Most  Serene  King :  and  in  order  to  ask  for 
people  and  supplies.  But  first  he  sought  to  conciliate  some  of  the  King's 
people,  who  were  also  excited  against  them  [the  Spaniards]  because  of  the 
insolences  and  thefts,  rapine  and  murders  which  the  Spaniards  committed 
before  their  eyes:  and  first  he  reconciled  and  made  friends  with  a  King 
Guarionexio:  and  married  the  sister  of  the  King  to  a  man  of  the  island 
whom  he  had  taken  on  his  first  voyage  and  made  his  interpreter.  After- 
wards he  went  to  the  mountain  where  he  had  built  the  fortress  called  S. 
Thomaso,  which  having  already  been  besieged  by  a  King  xxx  days,  he 
delivered  it,  and  took  that  King  who  besieged  his  fortress.  And  he  also 
resolved  to  go  farther  subjugating  those  Kings ;  but  he  heard  that  the  na- 
tives were  dying  of  hunger  and  that  already  an  infinite  number  were  dead : 
and  this  by  their  fault  because  in  order  that  the  Christians  might  suffer, 
they  had  dug  up  the  roots  of  which  they  make  bread  and  sustain  them- 
selves; thinking  that  for  this  reason  the  Christians  must  abandon  the 
island,  but  the  evil  did  not  affect  them  because  our  people  were  assisted 
with  provisions,  by  the  King  Guarionexio,  as  in  his  country  there  was  not 
such  need.  And  for  this  reason  the  Admiral  relinquished  the  journey 
commenced.  And  in  order  that  his  people  might  have  more  means  of 
defence  in  that  island  for  all  occasions,  be  built  between  the  fortress  of  San 
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Thomaso  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  King  Guarionexio,  another  fortress  upon 
a  mountain,  and  called  it  La  Conceptione.  The  islanders,  seeing  that  the 
Christians  intended  to  maintain  that  island,  sent  Ambassadors  from  differ- 
ent parts  to  the  Admiral,  entreating  him  by  the  love  of  God,  to  bridle  his 
people,  who  under  pretext  of  finding  gold,  went  through  the  island  and 
worked  a  thousand  evils;  offering  to  give  them  tribute  of  those  things 
which  were  found  in  their  provinces:  and  thus  it  was  concluded  and 
agreed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  supplying  the  gold,  obHged 
themselves  to  give  every  three  months,  which  they  call  every  three  moons,  a 
certain  measure  full  of  gold,  and  to  send  it  to  the  town.  The  others  where 
the  spice  and  cotton  grew  obliged  themselves  to  give  a  certain  quantity  of 
that. 

"chapter  xvii 

"Yet  this  agreement  was  broken  because  of  hunger;  because  their  roots 
failing,  they  underwent  great  labour  going  all  day  through  the  forests  search- 
ing for  something  to  eat ;  yet  some  kept  it :  and  at  the  time  agreed  they 
brought  part  of  the  obhgation,  excusing  themselves  from  the  remainder;  and 
they  promised  that  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  recover  themselves,  they 
would  pay  double.  At  this  time  there  was  found  in  the  mountains  which  sup- 
plied gold  a  piece  of  gold  of  xx  ounces,  by  a  certain  King  who  lived  a  long 
way  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  piece  of  gold  was  also  carried  to 
Spain  to  the  Most  Serene  Sovereigns,  as  many  people  saw  it.  Fields  of 
cabbages  were  found  and  many  other  useful  things.  And  because  many 
wondered  saying  how  the  caravels  went  to  Spain  loaded  with  cabbages,  as 
they  should  sooner  go  loaded  with  gold,  there  being  such  a  quantity  of  it, 
— to  this  the  Admiral  replied  that  although  a  large  quantity  might  be 
found  compared  with  other  places,  nevertheless  it  was  not  gathered  without 
great  fatigue,  and  that  the  men  he  had  with  him  were  indisposed  to  undergo 
fatigue:  and  more  addicted  to  idleness  and  lasciviousness,  not  disposed  to 
the  pacification  of  countries  and  rather  scandalous :  and  by  their  evil  habits 
they  rebelled  against  this  same  Admiral.  And  more  than  this,  the  men  of 
the  island,  whom  they  knew  to  be  of  a  barbarous  nature,  were  unsubdued, 
and  much  more  irritated  by  the  bad  behaviour  of  the  Spaniards.  So  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  profit  hardly  equals  the  expenditure.  Never- 
theless in  this  year  1501,  they  have  in  two  months  gathered  1200  lbs.  of 
gold  of  viii  ounces  per  lb.:  and  other  revenues  and  profits,  as  we  shall  say 
hereafter,  if  it  pleases  God,  without  being  diverted  from  our  purpose.  In 
that  year  there  came  such  a  fury  of  wind  that  the  trees  were  uprooted  and 
carried  into  the  air,  and  three  ships  of  Columbus  which  were  in  port  were 
submerged :  and  the  water  increased  so  much  that  it  rose  over  all  the  land 
more  than  a  fathom.  Wherefore  the  islanders  thought  that  the  Christians 
were  the  cause,  because  of  their  sins,  as  they  had  come  to  disturb  their 
tranquil  life.  Because  there  was  not  any  one  who  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  a  similar  thing.  The  Admiral  having  come  to  the  port,  immediately 
caused  two  caravels  to  be  built,  as  he  had  with  him  very  skilful  builders. 
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"chapter    XVIII 

"In  the  meantime  he  sent  Bartholomew  Columbus  his  brother,  whom 
he  had  constituted  Captain  of  the  island,  with  some  men  well  armed  and 
trained,  to  the  mines  of  metal  in  the  mountains  where  they  dig  the  gold, 
which  are  60  leagues  distant  from  the  fortress  Isabella,  in  order  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  nature  of  those  places.  The  said  Captain, — or  Ade- 
lantado,  as  he  is  called  in  his  language, — having  gone,  found  very  deep  and 
old  caves,  from  whence  it  is  judged  King  Solomon  dug  his  treasure,  as  may 
be  read  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  masters  whom  the  Captain  had  with 
him,  surveying  the  surface  of  the  land  over  these  caves,  saw  that  it  ex- 
tended about  16  miles,  and  judged  that  there  was  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gold  so  that  each  master  might  easily  dig  three  ounces  of  gold  every  day. 
Of  which,  the  Captain  immediately  informed  the  Admiral,  who  having 
heard  it,  resolved  to  return  to  Spain.  First  he  constituted  his  brother 
Captain  and  Governor  of  the  island,  and  he  departed  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  1495,  fo'"  Spain.  In  the  meantime,  the  Captain  who  remained, 
called  Adelantado,  by  advice  of  the  Admiral,  his  brother,  built  a  fortress 
near  the  caves  of  gold  aforesaid:  and  called  it  Aurea,  because  in  the  earth 
of  which  they  made  the  walls  they  found  gold  mixed.  He  spent  three 
months  in  building  and  in  constructing  implements  for  labour  and  in  gather- 
ing gold:  but  hunger  disturbed  him  and  he  was  constrained  to  leave  the 
work  incomplete:  and  he  departed  from  there  and  left  x  men  to  guard 
the  fortress  with  as  much  as  he  could  spare  of  the  bread  of  the  island,  and  a 
dog  to  catch  rabbits.  And  he  returned  to  tne  fortress  of  La  Conceptione  in 
the  month  that  Guarionexio  and  Manicantexio,  the  Kings,  were  to  pay  the 
tribute.  And  remaining  there  all  June  he  received  the  entire  tribute  from 
these  two  Kings :  and  the  things  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  his  people  who  were  with  him,  who  were  about  400  men. 

"chapter    XIX 

"And  about  the  first  of  July  three  caravels  arrived  with  corn,  oil,  wine, 
pork  and  beef  salted,  all  of  which  things  were  .divided  and  each  one  given 
his  portion.  By  these  said  caravels  the  Most  Serene  Sovereigns  of  Spain 
sent  a  command  to  their  men  who  were  on  the  island  that  they  must  go  and 
dwell  in  the  central  part,  nearest  to  the  caves  of  gold:  and  that  they  must 
send  to  Spain  all  the  Kings  of  the  island  who  had  killed  Christians,  with 
their  subjects.  And  the  orders  being  fulfilled,  300  islanders  were  taken 
with  their  Kings  and  sent  to  the  Most  Serene  Sovereigns.  And  also  to- 
wards the  southern  part  of  the  island,  according  to  the  command,  they  built 
on  a  hill  near  a  very  good  and  beautiful  harbour  a  fortress  which  they  called 
San  Domenico;  because  on  Sunday  they  arrived  there.  Into  the  harbour 
flows  a  river  of  very  healthful  waters,  with  a  great  abundance  of  different 
kinds  of  fish;  upon  which  river  the  ships  sailed  12  miles  towards  the 
fortress  Aurea.  In  the  fortress  Isabella  they  left  only  the  sick  and  some 
builders  who  were  building  two  caravels.     All  the  rest  came  to  this  fortress 
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of  San  Domenico.  After  having  built  this  fortress,  the  Captain  left  xx 
men  to  guard  the  said  fortress  and  departed  with  the  remainder  to  go  and 
explore  the  interior  of  the  island  towards  the  west. 

"chapter  XX 

"And  having  started  on  the  way  he  found  the  river  Naiba,  120  miles 
distant,  which,  as  has  been  said  above,  descends  from  the  southern  side  of 
the  mountains  which  supply  gold.  And  having  passed  that,  he  sent  two 
Captains  with  some  people  into  the  province  of  some  Kings  in  the  Southern 
part;  who  had  many  forests  of  brazil-wood,  of  which  they  cut  a  great 
quantity  and  put  them  in  the  houses  of  those  islanders  to  keep  until  they 
returned  to  take  them  with  ships.  And  thus  exploring,  the  said  Captain 
on  the  right  hand,  not  far  distant  from  the  river  Naiba,  found  a  powerful 
King  who  had  established  a  camp  in  order  to  subjugate  the  people  of  these 
places.  But  the  kingdom  of  this  King  is  on  the  summit  of  the  island,  to 
the  west,  which  is  called  Saragna,  30  leagues  distant  from  the  river  Naiba. 
The  country  is  mountainous  and  rough,  and  all  the  Kings  of  that  region 
render  him  obedience.  The  Captain,  going  forward,  came  to  parley  with 
this  King,  so  that  he  induced  him  to  pay  a  tribute  of  cottons,  hemp  and 
other  things  which  they  had,  because  gold  is  not  found  in  that  region. 
And  after  having  made  the  agreement,  they  went  in  company  to  the  house 
of  that  King,  where  they  were  highly  honoured;  and  all  that  people  came  to 
meet  them  with  great  feasting,  and  among  others  were  these  two  spectacles. 
The  first  that  there  came  to  meet  them  were  30  beautiful  young  women 
of  the  King,  all  naked,  except  the  private  parts  which  they  had  covered 
with  a  certain  cotton  cloth,  according  to  their  usage  and  custom  for  girls: 
but  those  who  are  corrupted  go  with  all  the  body  uncovered.  Each  one 
had  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand,  all  with  their  hair  over  their  shoulders,  but 
the  forehead  bound  with  a  band.  Their  colour  was  olive  but  very  beauti- 
ful. Leaping  and  dancing,  they  each  gave  the  olive  branch  which  they 
carried  in  their  hands  to  the  Captain.  Having  entered  the  house,  a  very 
magnificent  supper  was  served  them  according  to  their  custom,  and  after- 
wards they  were  all  lodged  according  to  the  quality  of  each  one.  And  the 
following  day  they  were  conducted  to  a  house  which  they  use  in  place  of  a 
theatre,  where  many  games  were  performed  and  quiet  dances.  After  this 
there  came  two  troops  of  men,  one  from  one  side  and  the  other  from  the 
other  side,  fighting  together  so  fiercely  and  roughly  that  they  appeared  to 
be  actual  enemies ;  with  darts  and  arrows ;  so  that  four  were  killed  by  it : 
and  a  great  number  were  wounded,  and  this  to  give  entertainment  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  Captain.  And  more  would  have  been  killed,  but  the 
King  having  given  his  signal,  they  ceased  immediately. 

"chapter    XXI 

"And  the  third  day  he  left  there  and  returned  to  Isabella  where  he  had 
left  the  sick.  And  he  found  about  cc  dead  from  various  diseases,  because 
of  which  he  was  ill-pleased :    and  much  more  so  that  he  did  not  see  a  ship 
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appear  from  Spain  with  provisions,  of  which  he  was  in  great  need.  At 
length  they  resolved  to  divide  the  sick  among  the  castles  by  the  sea-shore. 
From  Isabella  to  San  Domenico  by  the  direct  road  from  west  to  north, 
they  built  these  castles:  First  xxxvi  miles  from  Isabella  the  fortress 
Speranza:  and  xxiiii  railes  from  Speranza,  Sancta  Catharina:  xx  miles 
from  S.  Catharina,  San  lacomo:  from  San  lacomo  another  xx.  La  Con- 
ceptione :  another  between  La  Conceptione  and  San  Domenico  they  called 
Bono  Anno,  from  the  name  of  a  King  near  there.  Having  left  the  sick  in 
these  castles  they  went  away  to  San  Domenico  collecting  their  tributes 
from  those  Kings :  and  remaining  thus  some  days,  because  of  the  thefts  and 
evil  behaviour  of  the  Spaniards,  many  of  those  Kings  rebelled:  and  made 
the  King  Guarionexio  their  Captain  and  had  agreed  upon  certain  days  to 
assault  the  Spaniards  with  xv  thousand  men,  armed  in  their  manner: 
and  the  Captain  having  a  presentiment  of  this,  forestalled  them:  and  one 
by  one,  conquered  them  all;  not  however  without  great  labour  and  trouble. 
And  here  we  will  leave  him  and  return  to  the  Admiral  Columbus. 

"chapter    XXII 

"The  Admiral  Columbus  the  xxviiith  day  of  May,  1498,  having 
started  from  the  castle  of  Barameda  near  Cadiz  with  eight  loaded  ships, 
went  the  usual  way,  by  the  Fortunate  Islands:  and  this  also  for  fear  of 
some  French  corsairs:  and  he  went  to  the  island  of  the  Madeira,  and  from 
there  he  sent  five  ships  by  the  said  way  to  the  island  of  Spagnola:  and  he 
kept  one  ship  with  him,  and  two  caravels  with  which  he  started  to  sail 
towards  the  south  with  the  intention  of  finding  the  Equinoctial  line,  and 
then  from  there  to  turn  toward  the  west:  and  in  order  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  some  other  regions :  and  he  found  himself  in  those  regions  in  the 
middle  of  his  journey  at  the  Islands  of  Cape  Verde.  Departing  from  there 
he  sailed  to  the  south-west  480  miles  with  such  fervid  heat  (as  it  was  the 
month  of  June)  that  the  ships  were  almost  burned :  and  likewise  the  casks 
burst,  so  that  water  and  wine  and  oil  flowed  out:  and  the  men  were  raging 
on  account  of  the  heat,  viii  days  they  remained  in  this  distress :  and  the 
first  day  was  serene,  the  others  cloudy  and  rainy;  so  that  they  repented 
many  times  having  gone  that  way.  The  viii  days  having  passed  the 
wind  commenced  to  blow  from  the  stern  and  they  went  away  continuously 
to  the  west,  finding  the  air  of  a  better  temperature;  so  that  the  third  day 
they  found  the  air  very  agreeable.  And  the  last  day  of  July  from  the 
cage  of  the  large  ship  three  very  high  mountains  were  discovered.  Be- 
cause of  which  thing  they  rejoiced  not  a  little,  as  they  were  ill  pleased  be- 
cause of  the  water  which  commenced  to  fail  them  by  reason  of  the  casks 
having  burst  from  the  unbounded  heat.  With  the  aid  of  God  they  ap- 
proached land,  but  the  sea  being  all  full  of  sand-banks  they  were  not  able 
to  reach  land.  They  well  understood  that  the  land  had  many  inhabitants; 
because  from  the  ships  very  fine  gardens  were  seen  and  meadows  full  of 
flowers  which  sent  very  delightful  odours  as  far  as  the  ships.  Twenty 
miles  from  there  they  found  a  very  good  harbour  but  without  a  river, 
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because  of  which  they  went  farther :  and  finally  found  a  harbour  very  well 
adapted  for  shelter  and  to  take  water,  which  they  called  Ponta  de  Erena. 
They  did  not  find  any  dwelling  near  the  harbour  but  many  traces  of  ani- 
mals shown  by  footprints.  And  the  next  day  they  saw  come  from  afar 
off  a  canoe,  which  is  a  boat  of  their  kind,  or  rather  a  zoppolo  of  ours,  with 
xxiiii  young  men  armed  with  arrows  and  shields:  and  they  were  naked, 
only  the  private  parts  being  covered  with  a  cotton  cloth,  the  hair  long. 
The  Admiral  in  order  to  attract  them  to  him  caused  them  to  be  shown 
hawk's  bells  and  bright  copper  vases,  and  other  similar  things;  but  they, 
the  more  they  were  called,  so  much  the  more  suspected  being  deceived, 
and  continually  withdrew  themselves  the  more,  all  the  time  regarding  our 
people  with  great  admiration.  The  Admiral  seeing  that  they  could  not 
be  attracted  with  these  things  ordered  that  in  the  cage  of  the  ship  tam- 
bourines, bag-pipes  and  other  instruments  should  be  sounded;  and  that 
there  should  be  singing,  to  prove  if  by  such  allurements  they  could  be 
tamed.  But  they,  thinking  they  might  be  sounds  which  invited  them  to 
battle,  all  immediately  took  darts  and  arrows  in  their  hands,  thinking  that 
our  people  wished  to  assault  them :  and  having  gone  away  from  the  larger 
ship,  trusting  to  the  quickness  of  their  oars,  they  approached  a  smaller 
ship:  and  they  approached  so  near  that  the  masters  of  the  ship  threw  a 
jacket  and  a  hat  to  one  of  them:  and  by  signs  they  agreed  to  go  ashore  to 
speak  together.  But  the  Master  of  the  ship  having  gone  to  ask  permission 
of  the  Admiral,  they,  fearing  some  deception,  put  their  oars  in  the  water 
and  went  away,  so  that  our  people  had  no  other  knowledge  of  this  land. 
And  not  very  far  from  there  they  found  a  stream  of  water  from  east  to 
west,  so  swift  and  impetuous  that  the  Admiral  says  that  never  since  he  has 
sailed  (which  is  since  his  childhood)  has  he  been  more  afraid.  Having  gone 
somewhat  farther  in  this  stream  they  found  a  certain  passage  which  appeared 
to  be  the  entrance  to  a  harbour  where  this  stream  went;  and  from  the 
entrance  to  this  passage  another  terrible  stream  issued  of  fresh  water, 
which  joined  the  salt  water.  Having  entered  this  gulf  they  found  at 
length  very  fresh  water  and  good:  and  they  say  that  for  xxvi  leagues 
continuously  they  have  found  fresh  water:  and  the  farther  west  they 
went,  the  fresher  it  was.  They  afterwards  found  a  very  high  mountain 
where  they  landed  and  saw  many  cultivated  fields,  but  they  saw  neither 
men  nor  houses :  and  from  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  they  saw  there 
were  some  plains:  and  by  many  signs  they  comprehended  that  this  land 
was  called  Paria,  and  was  great  and  very  populous  toward  the  west.  They 
took  from  there  in  the  ship,  four  men :  and  they  went  following  that  coast  to 
the  westward.  One  day,  drawn  by  the  agreeableness  of  the  place,  they 
landed  a  little  before  day;  where  they  found  a  greater  number  of  men  than 
in  any  other  place:  and  they  found  Kings,  whom  they  call  Cacihi,  who 
sent  Ambassadors  to  the  Admiral  with  great  offers  by  signs  and  signals, 
inviting  them  to  land.  The  Admiral  having  refused  to  do  this,  they  sent 
to  the  ships  a  great  number  of  boats  with  a  great  multitude  of  men  adorned 
with  chains  of  gold  in  the  Oriental  manner  on  the  arms  and  around  the 
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neck:  and  being  asked  where  they  gathered  those  pearls  and  gold,  they 
replied  by  signs  that  the  pearls  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  near 
there.  They  signified  also  that  they  are  very  easily  found  in  abundance; 
also  that  among  them  they  are  not  greatly  valued :  and  they  offered  some 
of  them  to  our  people.  As  he  wished'to  remain  there  some  time  and  as  the 
corn  in  the  ships  was  spoiling,  the  Admiral  resolved  to  defer  this  trade 
until  another  time :  and  then  sent  two  boat-loads  of  men  on  land  to  inves- 
tigate and  learn  the  nature  of  that  place.  Having  then  landed,  they  were 
received  very  kindly.  Every  one  ran  to  see  them  as  a  miracle.  Two  of 
the  natives  of  more  importance  than  the  others  came  to  meet  them.  One 
was  old,  the  other,  a  young  man,  was  his  son.  Having  saluted  them  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  they  conducted  them  to  a  house,  round  in  shape, 
before  which  there  was  a  great  square.  Having  entered  this  house  they 
caused  certain  chairs  of  very  black  wood  and  carved  with  great  skill  to  be 
brought,  to  sit  down.  And  our  people  having  been  seated  together  with 
these  chiefs,  many  attendants  came  all  loaded  with  different  kinds  of 
fruits  (unknown  to  us)  and  with  white  and  red  wines,  not  from  grapes, 
because  they  have  no  vines,  but  from  different  fruits  very  sweet  and 
pleasant.  Having  then  taken  breakfast  in  the  house  of  the  old  man,  the 
young  man  conducted  them  to  his  house,  where  many  women  stayed,  all 
separate  from  the  men;  who  all  go  naked  except  the  private  parts  which 
they  cover  with  certain  veils  woven  in  various  colours.  And  being  asked 
whence  they  procured  what  they  brought,  they  replied  by  signs  that  it 
came  to  them  from  certain  mountains  which  they  showed:  to  which  our 
people  ought  by  no  means  to  go,  because  men  are  killed  there;  but  our 
people  were  not  able  to  understand  whether  they  said  by  wild  beasts  or  by 
cannibals.  They  showed  annoyance  at  not  understanding  what  we  said, 
and  also  that  they  were  not  understood. 

/ 

"chapter    XXIII 

"Our  people  having  then  remained  on  land  until  mid-day,  returned  to 
the  ships  with  some  necklaces  of  pearls:  and  the  Admiral  immediately 
started  with  all  the  ships,  because  of  the  corn,  which  as  we  have  said  was 
spoiling;  and  he  did  this  with  the  intention  of  returning  another  time. 
And  proceeding  forward  he  continually  found  less  depth  of  water  and  for 
many  days  it  caused  great  trouble  to  the  larger  ship.  And  for  this  reason 
they  sent  forward  a  smaller  caravel  with  the  plummet  which  sounded  the 
way  for  the  others.  Having  gone  many  days  in  this  manner  believing  this 
to  be  an  island  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  find  a  way  and  return  to  the  north- 
ward towards  the  island  of  Spagnola,  they  arrived  at  a  river  of  xxx 
cubits  depth  and  of  unheard-of  size:  from  whence,  being  xviii  or  xx 
leagues  wide,  a  little  farther  on,  yet  towards  the  west  but  a  little  more  to 
the  south,  as  that  shore  thus  engulfed  itself,  they  saw  the  sea  full  of  grasses, 
although  it  appeared  to  flow  like  a  river.  And  over  the  sea  some  seeds  were 
blowing,  which  seemed  to  be  those  of  lentils:    and  the  grass  was  so  thick 
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that  it  hindered  the  saiUng  of  the  ship.  The  Admiral  says  that  here  in  this 
place  during  all  the  year  there  is  a  very  mild  air :  and  that  the  days  all  the 
year  are  almost  equal  and  do  not  vary  much.  And  seeing  this  gulf  almost 
impassable  and  not  finding  an  exit  to  the  north  to  go  to  the  island  of  Spag- 
nola,  he  turned  his  prow  where  the  stern  had  been,  and  returned  by  the 
way  he  had  entered.  And  instead  of  passing  by  way  of  the  grasses  he  took 
his  straight  course  to  the  north.  Some  say  that  this  may  be  the  mainland 
of  India.  Nevertheless  the  Admiral  did  not  find  another  cape :  but  having 
returned  somewhat  backward  to  the  north,  choosing  his  way  with  the  aid 
of  God,  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Spagnola,  according  to  his  fixed  purpose, 
the  xxviiith  of  August,  1498. 

"chapter  xxiiii 

"  The  Admiral  Columbus  having  arrived  at  the  island  of  Spagnola  found 
everything  in  confusion:  and  a  Roldano  who  had  been  his  favourite,  with 
many  other  Spaniards,  had  rebelled.  And  the  Admiral  wishing  to  con- 
ciliate him,  not  only  was  he  not  pacified  but  he  wrote  to  the  Most  Serene 
Kings  so  much  evil  of  the  Admiral  as  it  is  never  possible  to  tell :  and  also  of 
his  brother  who  remained  Captain  in  governing  the  island  of  Spagnola. 
Accusing  him  of  being  wicked,  dishonest  in  every  way,  very  cruel  and  un- 
just; because  for  every  little  thing  he  caused  men  to  be  hanged  and  killed: 
and  that  they  were  haughty,  envious  and  full  of  intolerable  ambition :  and 
because  of  this  cause  they  had  rebelled  against  them,  as  against  wild  beasts 
which  enjoy  shedding  human  blood:  and  they  were  enemies  of  his  govern- 
ment as  they  do  not  seek  anything  else  than  to  usurp  the  rule  of  the  island. 
These  argued  on  the  supposition  that  they  did  not  permit  any  one  save 
their  favourites  to  go  to  the  caves  of  gold.  The  Admiral  likewise  informed 
the  Most  Serene  Sovereigns  concerning  the  nature  of  these  gluttons  and 
thieves :  declaring  also  that  they  occupied  themselves  only  in  ravishings 
and  assassinations:  being  thoroughly  unbridled,  for  which  reason  they 
feared  to  be  punished  if  they  did  not  rebel:  and  they  went  through  the 
island  violating,  robbing  and  killing:  given  all  day  to  sleep,  idleness  and 
lechery,  and  that  for  delight  they  went  hanging  the  poor  men  of  that 
island.  And  while  these  accusations  were  made  the  Admiral  sent  to  con- 
quer one  who  had  rebelled  who  was  called  the  King  of  Cigiani,  who  had 
about  six  thousand  men  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  naked:  and 
they  have  their  bodies  painted  in  various  colours  from  head  to  foot,  grouped 
in  various  ways :  These  after  much  trouble  were  conquered  and  made  to 
render  obedience. 

"chapter    XXV 

"In  the  meantime  the  Very  Serene  Sovereigns  received  the  letters  of 
the  Admiral  and  his  enemies  and  seeing  that  because  of  this  dissension, 
little  utility  was  derived  from  such  a  quantity  of  gold,  they  sent  their  own 
Governor,  who  was  to  inquire  who  was  in  error;  to  punish  them  or  to  send 
them  to  Spain  that  they  might  be  punished:  And  this  Governor  having 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Spagnola,  by  subornment  and  fraud  of  those  wicked 
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Spaniards  and  also  by  reason  of  the  great  envy  he  felt  toward  the  Admiral 
and  his  brother,  resolved  to  take  the  Admiral  and  his  brother,  who  were 
sent  to  Spain  in  irons.  And  they  having  arrived  at  Cadiz,  the  Most  Serene 
Kings  hearing  this,  ordered  them  set  at  liberty:  and  willingly  caused  them 
to  go  to  Court,  where  they  are  yet  found  at  the  present  time. 

"chapter  xxvi 

"After  the  Admiral  Columbus  came  into  such  reproach,  many  of  his 
pilots  and  sailors  who  had  been  with  him  continually  on  the  aforesaid 
navigations,  resolved  among  themselves  to  traverse  the  ocean  to  discover 
new  islands:  (and  having  obtained  permission  from  their  dear  master) 
they  fitted  out  ships  at  their  own  expense:  and  they  departed  by  different 
ways  with  orders  not  to  approach  within  1  leagues  of  where  the  Admiral 
had  been:  and  one  Pietro  Alonso,  called  the  Negro, '  with  a  caravel  armed 
at  his  expense,  started  towards  the  south  and  arrived  at  that  land  called 
Paria,  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention  above,  where  the  Admiral 
found  an  abundance  of  pearls :  and  going  1  leagues  farther  forward  along 
the  coast,  in  order  to  obey  the  Sovereigns,  he  arrived  at  a  province  called 
Curtana  by  the  inhabitants,  where  he  found  a  harbour  similar  to  that  of 
Cadiz.  Having  entered  this  harbour  he  saw  a  town  of  Ixxx  houses  and 
having  landed  he  found  50  naked  men,  who  did  not  belong  at  that  place 
but  at  another  very  populous  place  iii  miles  from  there;  with  whom  they 
exchanged  hawks'  bells  and  other  trifles:  and  in  exchange  he  received 
from  them  (although  in  the  beginning  they  resisted)  xv  ounces  of  pearls 
which  they  wore  at  the  neck,  after  many  prayers:  and  the  following  day 
he  took  the  ship  and  went  to  their  town.  Having  arrived  there,  all  the 
people,  who  were  infinite  in  number,  ran  to  the  shore  with  gestures  and 
signs,  praying  them  to  land:  but  the  Negro  Alonso  (seeing  such  a  multi- 
tude) was  afraid  to  disembark:  also  because  they  were  not  more  than 
xxxiii  men;  but  by  signs  he  made  them  understand  that  if  they  wished 
to  buy  something  they  mast  go  to  the  ship.  Therefore  a  great  number  of 
them  with  their  zoppoli,-  carrying  with  them  a  quantity  of  pearls,  went  to 
the  ship ;  so  that  for  some  little  trifles  which  were  worth  little  money,  they 
received  from  them  50  lbs.  of  pearls.  But  after  Alonso,  the  Negro,  saw 
them  so  mild,  and  after  remaining  there  20  days,  he  resolved  to  land,  where 
he  was  received  very  kindly.  Their  dwellings  are  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  palm  leaves,  and  their  common  food  is  shell-fish,  from  many  of  which 
they  extract  pearls.  They  have  stags,  pigs,  boars,  rabbits,  hares,  pigeons, 
turtle  doves  in  great  abundance.  The  women  raise  geese  and  ducks  hke 
ours.  In  their  forests  there  is  an  abundance  of  peacocks,  not  as  well 
feathered  as  ours,  as  the  male  is  hardly  different  from  the  female.  They 
have  pheasants  in  abundance.  These  people  are  very  fine  marksmen. 
They  send  the  arrow  precisely  where  they  wish.  In  that  place  Alonso,  the 
Negro,  with  his  company  during  the  time  he  remained,  conquered  them. 

I  Pero  Alonzo  Nino,  whose  first  voyage  was  from  the  summer  of  1499  to  April 
1500.     He  was  pilot  of  the  Santa  Maria  on  the  voyage  of  discovery. 

^  Canoes  made  from  single  logs  of  wood. 
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They  got  loaves  of  bread  for  four  nails  each:  for  one,  a  pheasant:  also 
turtle  doves,  geese,  pigeons.  They  spent  also  as  money,  glass  rosaries  and 
needles.  And  asking  by  signs  and  gestures  for  what  purpose  needles  were 
used,  replies  were  made  in  the  same  manner  by  gestures,  to  take  care  of  the 
teeth  and  to  take  thorns  from  the  feet,  because  they  go  barefoot.  And  for 
this  reason  the  natives  valued  needles  greatly.  But  above  all  the  hawks' 
bells  pleased  them.  And  having  gone  somewhat  farther  into  the  island, 
they  saw  forests  of  very  high  and  thick  trees  where  they  heard  the  roaring 
of  animals,  which  filled  that  country  with  strange  noises.  Nevertheless 
they  judged  them  not  to  be  dangerous  animals.  And  this  because  those 
people  went  in  safety,  almost  naked  through  those  forests  without  any 
fear,  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  They  had,  when  it  pleased  them,  stags 
and  boars  as  many  as  they  wished.  They  have  neither  oxen  nor  goats  nor 
sheep:  they  use  bread  of  roots  and  millet,  almost  like  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Spagnola.  They  have  black  and  coarse  hair  and  half  curled,  but 
long.  And  in  order  to  have  white  teeth  they  keep  in  the  mouth  continually 
a  certain  herb.  And  when  they  throw  it  away  they  wash  the  raouth.  The 
women  attend  more  to  agriculture  and  to  household  matters  than  the  men : 
but  the  men  occupy  themselves  with  hunting,  games  and  feasts  and  other 
amusements.  They  have  pipkins,  pans,  vases  and  other  similar  vessels  of 
earth,  bought  in  other  provinces.  They  have  among  themselves  fairs  and 
markets,  where  all  the  other  neighbours  gather  and  bring  different  mer- 
chandise according  to  the  variety  of  the  province :  and  they  barter  and 
exchange  one  thing  for  another  as  they  please.  They  have  birds  and  other 
animals  which  they  keep  and  domesticate  for  their  amusement;  which 
wear  collars  of  gold  and  pearls.  But  they  do  not  find  that  gold  in  that 
province,  but  they  get  it  by  barter  from  another  province;  which  gold  is 
of  the  same  purity  as  that  of  the  Royal  gold  florin.  The  men  wear  a  skin 
in  place  of  breeches  and  the  women  wear  similar,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  they  stay  in  the  house.  Those  people  being  asked  by  signs  and 
gestures  if  at  the  end  of  that  coast  the  sea  is  found,  showed  that  they  did 
not  know;  but  by  the  kinds  of  animals  which  are  found  in  those  regions, 
the  Spaniards  firmly  believe  it  to  be  the  mainland :  and  also  much  more  so 
because  they  have  sailed  along  this  coast  to  the  west  more  than  4000  miles, 
and  never  have  found  the  end,  neither  any  sign  of  the  end.  And  then  the 
natives  being  asked  from  what  place  they  get  that  gold  and  from  what  part 
it  came,  they  made  them  understand  that  it  came  from  a  province  called 
Canchiete  distant  from  there  vi  days'  journey  towards  the  west. 

"chapter  xxvii 

"Whither,  Alonso  the  Negro  resolved  to  go.  And  about  the  first  of 
November,  1500,  he  arrived  there  at  this  Canchiete;  where  he  arrived  with 
the  ship:  (it  having  suddenly  been  seen)  the  people  of  the  country  came 
to  the  ship  without  any  fear:  and  brought  what  gold  they  then  had,  al- 
though it  was  little  and  of  the  quality  aforesaid.  They  found  many 
beautiful  parrots  of  many  colours.     The  air  was  very  mild  there  without 
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any  cold:  and  it  was  in  the  month  of  November.  That  people  are  very 
good-natured.  They  are  without  any  suspicion.  All  the  night  with  their 
boats  they  came  to  the  ship  in  security  as  if  in  their  house :  but  they  are 
jealous  of  their  women,  whom  they  compel  to  remain  behind:  and  many 
remained.  They  have  also  a  great  quantity  of  cotton  which  from  its 
planting  grows  without  any  culture;  from  this  cotton  they  make  their 
breeches.  After  having  left  there  and  travelled  along  this  coast  more 
than  X  days,  he  saw  a  most  beautiful  place  with  houses,  also  many  castles 
with  rivers  and  gardens;  so  that  he  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  place. 
Wishing  to  disembark  in  this  place,  there  came  to  meet  him  more  than 
2000  men  armed  according  to  their  custom;  who  in  no  way  in  the  world 
desired  peace  or  friendship  or  any  agreement.  They  showed  a  very  great 
rudeness  and  more,  they  appeared  almost  savages;  notwithstanding  that, 
they  were  fine  men  and  very  well  proportioned,  their  bodies  brown  in  colour 
and  unusually  lean.  For  this  reason,  Alonso  the  Negro  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  found,  resolved  to  return  by  the  way  he  had  come. 

"chapter    XXVIII 

"And  sailing  thus,  with  the  aid  of  God,  he  arrived  at  the  province  of  the 
pearls,  called  Curiana,  where  they  then  remained  xx  days  for  pleasure. 
And  in  a  place  not  far  distant  from  the  province,  before  arriving  there, 
they  met  xviii  Zoppoli,'  or  canoes,  or  boats  of  the  cannibals,  who  are  the 
people  who  live  on  human  flesh.  These  cannibals  having  seen  the  ship 
boldly  attacked  it,  and  surrounding  it,  with  their  bows  and  arrows  com- 
menced to  fight:  but  the  Spaniards  with  their  cross-bows  and  bombards 
frightened  them  greatly,  so  that  they  all  commenced  to  fly.  And  they 
with  the  boat  armed  followed  them,  so  that  they  took  one  of  their  boats ; 
from  which  many  of  those  cannibals  threw  themselves  into  the  water  and 
escaped  by  swimming;  but  they  took  only  one,  who  was  not  able  to  es- 
cape; who  had  three  men  tied  by  the  hands  and  feet,  as  he  wished  to  eat 
them  as  he  wanted.  When  our  people  understood  this  they  untied  the 
bonds  and  bound  the  cannibal,  and  gave  him  into  the  hands  of  the  prisoners 
for  them  to  take  what  vengeance  pleased  them :  and  the  latter  immediately 
with  fists,  kicks  and  sticks  gave  him  so  many  blows  that  they  left  him 
almost  dead,  remembering  that  he  had  eaten  their  companions:  and  the 
following  day  likewise  he  wished  to  eat  these  others:  and  furthermore 
being  asked  about  their  customs  they  said  that  these  cannibals  were  mak- 
ing incursions  through  all  those  islands  and  all  those  provinces,  and  that 
as  soon  as  they  land  they  make  a  palisade  with  poles  and  go  stealing.  In 
this  province  of  the  pearls  there  are  very  large  salt  pits :  and  they  say  that 
when  a  man  of  note  dies,  they  put  him  upon  a  certain  support  under  which 
they  make  a  certain  slow  fire :  so  that  little  by  little  all  the  flesh  falls  away 
and  nothing  remains  except  the  skin  and  bone;  thus  they  preserve  him  to 
his  honour.  And  the  xiiith  day  they  left  this  province  to  come  to  Spain 
with  96  lbs.  of  pearls  of  viii  ounces  per  lb.,  bought  at  an  expense  of  very 
'  Here  in  the  original  it  is  spelled  Zoppuli. 
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few  pennies.  In  xvi  days  they  arrived  in  Galitia.  The  pearls  which 
they  brought  are  Oriental,  although  not  well  pierced:  and  by  what  many 
merchants  who  already  know  them  say,  they  are  of  little  value. 

"chapter    XXIX 

"  Vincentianes  called  Pinzone  and  Aries  his  brother,  who  were  with 
Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1499  fitted  out  iiii  caravels  at  their  own 
expense:  and  the  xviiith  of  November  they  started  from  Palos  to  go 
and  discover  new  islands  and  lands.  In  a  short  time  they  were  at  the 
Canary  Islands:  and  afterwards  successively  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands; 
from  whence  they  started  and  having  taken  the  way  to  the  south-west, 
they  sailed  with  that  wind  300  leagues.  In  which  journey  they  lost  the 
north  star,  when  (as  soon  as  lost)  they  were  attacked  by  a  very  terrible 
tempest  of  the  sea  with  rain  and  very  fierce  wind.  Nevertheless  following 
their  way  continuously  to  the  south-west,  not  without  apparent  danger, 
they  went  forward  240  leagues  and  the  xxth  of  January  at  a  distance  they 
saw  land.  Approaching  this  land,  all  the  time  they  found  less  depth  of 
water.  They  threw  the  sounding  line  and  found  xvi  fathoms  of  water: 
and  finally  having  reached  land  they  disembarked:  and  remaining  there 
two  days,  where  no  one  ever  appeared,  they  departed  by  day  and  having 
gone  farther  forward,  they  saw  at  night  many  lights  which  appeared  to 
be  a  camp  of  armed  people.  Towards  this  light  they  sent  xxv  men 
well  armed  and  ordered  them  not  to  make  any  noise.  These  men  having 
gone  and  having  understood  that  there  was  a  great  raultitude  of  people, 
they  did  not  wish  to  disturb  them  in  any  way:  but  they  resolved  to  await 
the  morning  and  then  learn  who  they  might  be.  The  morning  having 
dawned,  at  sunrise  they  sent  on  land  xxxx  armed  men.  As  soon  as  they 
were  seen  by  that  people,  the  latter  sent  to  meet  our  people  32  men  armed 
according  to  their  manner  with  bows  and  arrows :  tall  men  and  with  stern 
faces  and  of  cruel  appearance:  and  they  did  not  cease  to  threaten  the 
Spaniards,  of  whom,  the  more  they  flattered  them,  the  more  disdainful 
they  showed  themselves,  and  never  desired  either  peace  or  concord  or 
friendship  with  them.  Therefore,  for  the  time,  they  returned  to  the  ship 
with  the  intention  of  fighting  with  them  the  following  morning;  but  they, 
as  soon  as  the  night  fell,  arose  naked  and  went  away.  The  people  of  the 
ship  surmised  that  they  might  be  people  who  go  roving  about,  like  gypsies, 
or  Tartars,  who  have  no  houses  of  their  own,  but  go  here  to-day,  to-morrow 
there,  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  the  incensed  Spaniards  went 
following  their  traces  for  some  time,  and  found  in  the  sand  their  foot- 
prints to  be  much  larger  than  ours,  indeed  twice  as  large.  Sailing  farther 
forward  they  found  a  river  but  not  of  sufficient  depth  so  that  the  caravels 
could  float  there.  For  this  reason  they  sent  on  land  four  armed  boats  from 
the  ships;  which  having  reached  land,  armed,  encountered  there  an  in- 
numerable number  of  naked  people,  who  by  signs  and  gestures  showed 
themselves  very  desirous  of  trading  with  our  people.  But  the  Spaniards 
seeing  such  a  crowd  did  not  feel  themselves  secure  in  approaching.     But 
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as  best  they  could  they  threw  them  a  hawk's  bell  and  in  exchange  the 
others  threw  our  people  a  piece  of  gold.  One  of  the  Spaniards  having 
landed  to  take  the  gold,  suddenly  a  number  from  that  crowd  threw  them- 
selves upon  him,  wishing  to  take  him:  but  he  defended  himself  with  his 
sword,  not  being  able  to  oppose  the  great  number,  since  those  people  did 
not  think  it  anything  to  die.  Accordingly  all  the  men  from  the  four  boats 
jumped  on  land  and  eight  Spaniards  were  killed:  and  the  others  made  a 
great  flight  to  escape  and  withdraw  to  the  boats,  neither  did  it  profit  them 
to  be  armed  with  lances  and  swords  as  these  people,  however  many  of 
them  might  be  killed,  did  not  care;  but  always  bolder  they  followed  them 
into  the  water,  so  that  finally  they  took  one  of  the  four  boats  and  killed 
the  Captain.  The  rest  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with  the  other  three 
boats,  and  to  reach  the  ship  and  make  sail  and  get  away  from  there.  And 
thus  for  the  time  they  were  ill  pleased.  And  they  took  their  way  to  the 
north,  as  thus  extends  that  coast. 

"chapter    XXX 

"Having  gone  40  leagues  they  found  the  sea  to  consist  of  fresh  water: 
and  investigating  to  find  from  whence  this  water  came  they  found  a  passage 
[mouth]  which  for  fifteen  miles  rushes  out  into  the  sea  with  very  great 
force.  Beyond  which  passage  there  were  many  islands  inhabited  by  mild 
and  pleasing  people  and  there  they  did  not  find  anything  for  which  to 
traffic.  They  took  36  slaves,  since  they  found  nothing  else  to  bargain  for, 
with  profit.  The  name  of  this  province  is  called  Marinatambal.  Those 
people  of  the  islands  said  that  inland  on  the  mainland  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  was  found.  After  having  left  this  river,  in  a  few  days  they  discovered 
the  north  star  which  was  almost  on  the  horizon,  having  accomplished  fifty 
leagues,  according  to  their  calculation.  They  say  they  always  coasted 
the  land  of  Payra,  because  afterwards  they  came  to  the  mouth  called  the 
Dragon,  which  is  an  outlet  and  which  is  in  the  land  of  Payra:  the  Admiral 
passed  through  some  islands  there,  which  are  situated  off  the  coast  of  this 
country  in  great  number,  where  they  found  a  great  quantity  of  brazil- 
wood with  which  they  loaded  their  ship.  Of  these  islands  many  were 
uninhabited  for  fear  of  the  cannibals.  And  they  saw  an  infinite  number  of 
ruined  houses  and  many  men  who  fied  to  the  mountains.  They  found  also 
many  Cassia  Fistula  trees,  some  samples  from  which  they  carried  to  Spain, 
and  the  physicians  who  saw  them  said  that  they  would  have  been  of  the 
best  quality  if  they  had  been  gathered  at  the  proper  time.  And  there 
also  are  very  tall  and  large  trees,  such  as  six  men  would  not  be  able  to  en- 
circle. They  also  saw  there  a  new  animal  almost  monstrous,  with  the 
body  and  muzzle  of  a  fox,  and  the  rump  and  hind  feet  of  an  ape,  and  the 
fore  feet  almost  like  those  of  a  man,  the  ears  like  a  bat,  and  under  the  belly 
it  has  another  belly  outside,  like  a  pocket,  where  it  hides  its  young  after 
birth ;  and  never  lets  them  come  out  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  able 
to  feed  themselves  and  excepting  when  they  wish  to  suckle.  One  of  these 
animals  together  with  its  young  was  carried  from  Seville  to  Granada  to 
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the  Very  Serene  Sovereigns.  Nevertheless  the  young  died  in  the  ships 
and  the  old  one  in  Spain ;  which  being  thus  dead  were  seen  by  many  differ- 
ent persons.  These  two  Vincentianes  affirm  that  they  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Payra  more  than  600  leagues  and  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  the  mainland, 
but  are  almost  certain  of  it.'  Having  left  Payra  they  came  to  the  island 
of  Spagnola  the  twenty-third  of  June,  1500.  And  from  there  they  say  they 
went  continuously  towards  the  west  more  than  four  hundred  leagues  in  a  cer- 
tain province ;  where  the  four  caravels  they  had  were  attacked  by  a  tempest 
in  the  month  of  July,  so  that  two  were  submerged,  one  broken,  and  which 
discouraged  and  disheartened  the  men  more  than  anything  else.  The 
fourth  remained  firm  and  strong,  but  not  without  requiring  a  little  labour, 
as  they  had  already  lost  all  hope  of  safety.  And  in  this  condition  he  saw 
one  of  their  ships  floating  with  the  stream:  as  she  had  few  men,  who, 
thinking  they  would  be  submerged,  threw  themselves  on  land,  and  re- 
mained there  in  very  great  doubt  and  fear  of  being  badly  treated  by  those 
people.  They  deliberated  at  first  among  themselves  about  killing  each 
other :  and  thus  remained  in  vacillating  and  unhappy  thoughts  about  eight 
days.  After  the  weather  had  become  fair  they  saw  their  ship  which  sur- 
vived with  only  eighteen  men :  and  they  went  on  board  and  together  with 
the  other  ship  that  was  safe,  they  made  sail  for  Spain,  where  they  arrived 
the  last  day  of  September.  After  these  [Vincentianes]  many  others  have 
sailed  on  expeditions  toward  the  south  and  have  gone  continuously  along  the 
coast  of  the  country  Payra  more  than  five  thousand  miles :  and  never  have 
found  any  end  to  it  as  would  be  the  case  were  it  an  island :  and  because  of 
this  each  one  thinks  that  it  is  manifestly  the  mainland.  From  which  there 
has  recently  been  brought  cassia  of  great  perfection,  gold,  pearls,  brazil- 
wood of  the  aforesaid  kinds,  pepper  and  cinnamon,  wild  herbs,  plants,  trees, 
animals  of  strange  and  different  kinds,  which  we  have  not. 
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"Chapter  XXIIII.  How  the  Admiral  found  the  island  of  Spagnola 
badly  disposed:  as  many  Spaniards  had  rebelled:  and  had  written  great 
evil  about  the  Admiral  to  the  King. 

"  Chapter  XXV.  How  the  King  of  Spain  having  heard  of  the  disturb- 
ance on  the  island  sent  a  governor,  who  afterwards  sent  the  Admiral  and  his 
brother  in  irons  to  Spain :   and  having  arrived  at  Cadiz  they  were  liberated. 
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"  Chapter  XXVI.  How  Alonso  the  Negro,  a  companion  of  the  Admiral, 
sailing,  found  new  islands  and  unheard-of  countries  with  different  customs. 

"Chapter  XXVII.  How  Alonso  the  Negro  went  to  Canchiete:  and 
other  very  beautiful  places :   and  about  the  customs  of  different  nations. 

"Chapter  XXVIII.  How  Alonso  the  Negro  left  there,  having  found 
places  with  many  pearls,  to  go  to  Spain:  and  how  he  fought  with  cannibals 
and  conquered. 

"Chapter  XXVIIII.  How  Pinzone,  a  companion  of  the  Admiral, 
sailing  in  order  to  find  similar  new  islands :  and  found  various  peoples : 
and  how  he  fought  with  some. 

"Chapter  XXX.  How  Pinzone  arrived  at  the  sea  of  fresh  water:  and 
found  a  variety  of  islands,  animals,  trees  and  different  things. 

"Chapter  XXXI.  How  Pinzone  went  to  the  island  of  Spagnola  and 
from  there  sailed  to  the  west:   and  after  a  great  tempest  returned  to  Spain. 

"  Here  ends  the  Little  Book  in  regard  to  all  the  navigations  of  the  King 
of  Spain  to  the  islands  and  newly  discovered  lands.  Printed  in  Venice  by 
Albertino  Vercellese  of  Lissone,  April  lo,  1504. 

"With  Grace  and  Privilege." 


CHAPTER  LXXXXVII 
SABELLICUS 

There  was  published  at  Venice,  in  the  month  of  October 
in  the  year  1504,  six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Lib- 
retto, a  continuation  of  his  history  of  the  world  composed  by 
Marcus  Antonius  Coccio  Sabellicus.     It  was  entitled: 

"Secvnda  Pars  Enneadvm  Marci  Au- 

tonii  Sabellici  ah  Inclinatione 

Romani  Imperii  vjqve  ad  An 

nvm  M.  D.  II II  cvm  EpitO" 

me  Omnivm  Liborvm 

et  Indice  Litte" 

rarvm  Ordi" 

ne  Digge" 

sto." 

The  above  title  occurs  on  the  recto  of  aai;  on  the  verso  of 
folio  CXCI  (unmarked  by  signature)  is  the  colophon  (all  on  one 
line) : 

"  Ifnprejjuyn  Venetiis  per  Magisirum  Bernardinum.  Vercellenjem  Anno  M.D. 
Ill  I  Die  XX  Octobris." 

The  book  is  a  large  folio  59  lines  to  a  full  page,  six  leaves  of 
synopsis  and  index,  and  191  numbered  leaves;  on  the  verso  of 
the  last  are  the  colophon  and  registrum. 

Marcus  Antonius  Coccio  Sabellicus  was  a  native  of  Vicovaro, 
where  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1436.  Vicovaro  was  in  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  Sabines,  and  it  thus  came  about  that 
our  author  distinguished  himself,  or  permitted,  himself  to  be 
distinguished,  by  the  old  form  of  the  name  of  the   Sabines.' 

I  Sabellicus  is  said  by  Paulus  Jovius,  in  his  Elogia  Doctorum  Virorum,  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  farrier  or  blacksmith,  and  to  have  taught  a  school  at  Tivoli  before 
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He  was  the  librarian  of  St.  Marco,  and  Ferdinand  Columbus, 
followed  by  Humboldt,  justly  names  him  the  Titus  Livy  of  his 
time.  His  great  work,  entitled  Enneades  ab  Orbe  Condito  ad 
Inclinationem  Romani  Imperii,  is  a  resum6  of  the  history  of  the 
world  from  its  creation  until  the  year  of  our  Lord  1504.  It  is 
composed  in  the  form  of  Enneades,  each,  as  the  word  suggests, 
consisting  of  nine  books.  There  are  eleven  in  all,  but  the  last 
has  only  two  books.  The  first  seven  take  the  work  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  by  the  Goths  and  the  succession  of  Theodosius 
n.  as  Emperor  of  the  East  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Arcad- 
ius,  in  the  year  408.  This  book  was  printed  at  Venice  by 
Bemardinus  Venetus  and  Mattheeus  Venetus  associated  to- 
gether under  the  name  hi  Albanesoli,  in  the  year  1498.'     In 

he  had  grown  a  beard.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Pomponius  Lsetus  at  Rome,  who, 
on  admitting  him  into  his  academy,  gave  him  the  name  of  Sabellicus.  Sabelli,  the 
most  ancient  name  of  the  Sabine  people,  was  contracted  from  Sabinuli  from  Sabini. 
It  is  so  used  by  Virgil,  Georgica,  2,  167,  and  by  Horace,  Satires,  11,  i,  36;  Epistolce,  i, 
16,  49.  He  again  taught  school  at  Udine  near  Aquileia.  From  there  he  went  to  lec- 
ture on  philology  in  the  city  of  Vicenza,  and  from  there  it  was  a  natural  and  easy 
advancement  to  Venice,  whither  he  was  called  by  the  Senate  to  write  the  history  of 
the  ancient  city.  Julius  Cassar  Scaliger,  the  father,  has  severely  criticised  his  En- 
neades, or  universal  history,  charging  him  with  publishing  or  suppressing  things  for 
money,  and  these  charges  are  embodied  in  five  Latin  lines: 

"  Venalis  item  penna  Sabellii  latronis, 
Qui  dat,  adimitque,  ut  libitum,  cuique  quod  vult. 
Falfa  qui  rogatus,  undenam  tot  effet  aufus? 
Monftrans  Venetum  perditus  aureum  nomifma, 
Te,  inquit,  quoque  lux  haec  faceret  loqui  fi  haberes." 

"The  hired  Sabellicus  a  venal  pen  must  iise. 
Who  gives  and  takes  from  whomsoe'er  he  choose. 
When  asked  how  dare  he  be  so  passing  bold 
And  publish  lies  in  each  Enneas  told. 
The  villain  answers,  'T  is  a  golden  ducat — 
And  the  same  would  buy  you,  were  't  in  your  pocket." 

Paulus  Jovius  also  criticises  Sabellicus,  not  for  inserting  falsehoods  and  with- 
holding facts,  but  for  so  crowding  a  multitude  of  memorable  events  into  a  single 
volume  that  these  heaped-up  things  have  not  their  true  proportions,  sed  exiguis  tan- 
tmn  piinctis  &  liiwis  annotate  designentur.  He  is  said  to  have  been  gifted  with  a 
peculiar  power  of  vision,  similar  to  that  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  enabling 
him  to  distinguish  objects  in  the  dark;  and  Paul  Freherus,  in  his  Theatrum  Virorutn, 
asserts  that  at  night  without  a  candle  he  could  see  his  books  as  he  walked  about  his 
library. 

Paulus  Jovius  declares  that  Sabellicus  miserably  died  of  the  Gallic  disease  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  which  would  make  him  survive  the  publication  of  the  last  portion  of 
the  Enneades  but  two  years. 

'  This  is  the  only  issue  from  the  press  of  these  printers,  and  thus  has  a  biblio- 
graphical value  aside  from  its  historical  claims.  Examples  of  both  parts,  1498  and 
1504,  are  in  the  Lenox  Library  and  also  in  the  Author's  collection.     There  are  two 
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October,   1504,  Bernardinus  Venetus  de  Vitalibus  printed  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  beginning  with  the  first  book  of  the 
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eighth  Enneas,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  con- 
tinuing through  to  the  period  in  which  the  book  was  published. 

copies  in  the  British  Museum,  one  of  which  is  imperfect.  The  book  is  sufficiently 
rare  to  have  escaped  the  personal  observation  of  writers  on  Columbian  history,  and 
many  have  thought  that  the  first  part,  printed  in  149S,  contained  a,  biographical 
account  of  Columbus.  As  this  treats  of  events  previous  to  the  fifth  century,  such  an 
account  would  have  been  out  of  place. 
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It  is  a  wise  historian  who  can  place  a  contemporaneous 
event  in  its  true  perspective.  Accustomed,  in  his  long  recital 
of  the  world's  affairs,  to  see  a  circumstance  in  the  true  relation 
to  its  causes,  watching  the  slow  unwinding  of  its  movements, 
beholding  its  accomplishment  and  the  multitude  of  its  effects 
reaching  out  into  countless  threads  to  perform  their  appointed 
work  of  change  and  consequence,  how  should  Sabellicus  see  in 
the  happy  finding  of  an  island  in  the  Western  Ocean  the  most 
stupendous  incident,  with  a  single  exception,  falling  within  his 
sweeping  view?  At  the  beginning  of  this  secunda  pars  the 
author  has  placed  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  events  recorded 
under  each  book,  together  with  a  full  index  of  names  and  sub- 
jects, yet  in  neither  is  attention  called  to  Columbus  or  his  dis- 
covery by  the  use  of  his  great  name.  In  the  synopsis  of  Book 
Eight  in  the  tenth  Enneas  is  noticed  Lusitanorum  Longinqua  et 
Nova  Navigatio,  which  the  text  discloses  as  intended  to  indicate 
the  first  Spanish  voyages  rather  than  any  made  under  the  Portu- 
guese flag.  On  the  recto  of  leaf  CLXXI  begins  an  account  cov- 
ering the  last  six  lines  of  that  page  and  forty-seven  lines  on  the 
verso  of  that  leaf. 

' '  Chriftof orus  cognomento  columbus :  uir  rei  maritimae  aff uetus : 
primus  omnium  rem  temptare  eft  aufus:  is  octauo  abhinc  anno:  qui 
nonagefimus  fecundus  fuit  fupra  millefimum  ac  quadringentefimum 
humanae  falutis;  regum  impenfa:  cum  tribus  nauibus  profectus  Gadibus 
ad  fortunatus  infulas  eft  primo  delatus:  Hifpani  Canarias  uocat:  diftant 
a  Gaditano  freto  duodecies  centum  milla  palluum.  Infrequens  hominum 
cultus:  cffiterum  temperies  tanta:  ut  nudi  agitent  infularum  indigenas. 
Hinc  claffis  digreff a :  trium  &  trigita  dieru  noctiumcp  irrequieta  nauigatioe : 
in  Fauonium  tendens:  quafdam  eft  demum  infulas  adepta:  ex  his  duas 
praecipua  magnitudine  nominibus  notarunt  Hifpanam  hanc  dixere:  alteri 
(omen  credo  fecuti)  Joannse  nomen  indiderut:  huius  oram  multum  diucj 
praeteruecti  Hifpani :  quia  finem  aflequi  non  contigit :  longiorem  nauiga- 
tionem  pertefi :  Hifpanam  decreto  petut :  Appulfa  hue  claffe  infulani :  qui 
ad  primum  ignotae  claflis  appulfum  refugerant  in  filuas:  &  deuia  loca: 
fpe  pacis :  nouicp  commercii  ad  httus  fenfim  pellecti :  mirari  nouum  genus 
hominum :  mirari  naues :  &  omnia  quae  in  his  erant :  fecuta  inde  ridicula  per- 
mutatio :  ingerere  illi  certatim  aurii  nautis :  quum  ipfi  interim  uaf a  uitrea 
pro  auro  cupide  acciperent:  fcorteas  ligulas:  fpecula  aHacj  pueriha 
oblectameta:  mirari  omnia  gens  rudis:  ubi  aliquid  ineflet:  artificii  &  in- 
genii :  ex  auri  profufione  creditum  eft  infulam  auro  abundare :  nudi  uulgo 
agitant:  habent  regem:  coelum  adorant:  folam  &  lunam:  ut  nutu  & 
fignis  uifi  funt  pras  fe  ferre:    repetita  eft  non  multo  poft  hffic  infula  fpe 
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auri:  &  multo  maiore  claflis  apparatu:  funtcp  in  ea  aliquot  loca  com- 
munita  ab  Hifpanis:  reperta  interim  grandia  flumina:  &  in  his  ramenta 
auri:  funtcg  annuo  £patio  ad  regem  hinc  delata  mille  pondo  eiufmodi 
metalli.  Alit  infula  ferpentes  miras  magnitudinis :  fed  innoxios:  anferes 
filueftres :  turtures  &  anates ;  Hifpanis  anferibus  ampliores  niuali  candore : 
capite  puniceo:  habet  &  pfitacos  uirides:  croceique  coloris  quofdam: 
habet  &  Indicis  fimiles:  fert  fua  fpote  Mafticem:  Aloen:  Gingiberim  : 
&  Cinnama:  fed  .^thiopicis  non  conferenda:  duo  inibi  genera  arborum 
uulgo  uifuntur:  pinus  &  Palmse:  duritie  &  pceritate  uifenda.  Mira  funt 
nee  fine  rubore  referenda  quag  de  feracitare  infulae  ab  Hifpanis  traduntur. 
Raphanos  lactucas  bralTicas:  quindecim  dierum  fpatio  a  fatu  maturefcere: 
pepones  &  cucurbitas  fex  &  triginta  dierum :  uitem  intra  annum  f rugiferam 
eile  facta:  triticum  (ne  non  oia  experirentur)  principio  Februarii  humi 
conditum  ad  idus  martias  maturuiile.  Proceffit  Hifpana  claflis:  Columbi 
ductu:  ad  Canibalum  infulas:  quae  ad  bis  &  terdecies  centum  millia 
pafluum  diftant  a  Gadib?:  genus  id  hominum  durum  &  deteftabile:  uef- 
citur  humanis  carnibus :  funtcp  ob  id  terror!  finitimis :  Latrocinium  longe 
latecp  exercent:  captiuos  mares  cum  pueris  interficiunt :  cffiforum  carnibus 
re-centibus  &  fale  refpfis  uefcuntur :  f oeminse  ad  foeturam  f eruantur :  ex  his 
genitos  ut  agnos  hedofq?  adhuc  lactetes  diris  epulis  apponunt:  ex  horum 
fuga:  quum  Hifpani  uacua  domicilia  irrupiffent:  i  manifefta  argumenta 
corum:  quas  phama  ferebantur:  inciderunt.  Stabant  menfae  inftructas: 
&  in  his  patinse  noftris  fimiles  pfitacis:  phafianarum  attium  magnitudine : 
humanifcp  carnibus  plenae:  pendebat  &  in  proximo  humanum  caput:  re- 
centi  adhuc  cruore  mades.  Hac  Hifpani  infulam  Guadalupeam  dixere: 
a  montium  fimilitudine :  qui  in  Hifpania  funt  ad  Guadalupeae  uirginus 
phanum:  multse  in  hoc  tractu  infulae:  &  in  his  una  magnitudine  infigni: 
ad  feptentrionem  recedens:  quam  a  mulieribus  teneri  cognitum  eft:  hie 
more  amazonum  ad  fobolis  pereationem  cceunt:  uirilem  prolem  in  uicinas 
ablegant  infulas:  fui  fexus  ftudio  alunt  &  inftituut:  uim  omnem  arcent  a 
fuis  Uttoribus  f agittarum  multitudine :  fie  captiuas  quaeda  mulieres  ex  Cani- 
baUs  receptse  memorabant.  Quod  fi  fie  eft  non  abfurdum  fit  credere :  quod  a 
ficulo  diodoro  de  ueteri  foeminarum  regno  in  his  locis  agentium  proditur  in 
hiftoriis.  Memorabant  qui  in  ea  expeditione  fuerunt:  in  Canibalum  in- 
fulis  Decembri  menfe  obferuatas  a  fe  nidificantes  aues:  qusedam  etiam 
uif £e  pullos  alere :  tanta  eft  locorum  temperies :  negat  inde  cerni  maiorem 
urfam  minori  ad  iacet  in  qua  polus  eft  miidi :  funt  inde  Hifpana  figna  ad 
occidentem  folem:  eodem  ductu:  longe  latecj  euagata:  atque  obiter  ob- 
feruata  ad  tria  millia  infularum:  nomina  feptingentis  indita:  &  in  his 
unam  repertam:  quam  indigent  lamaicam  uocant:  SiciHa  maiorem. 
Enauigata  eft  interem  feptuaginta  diebus  cubse  ora:  fie  enim  terram 
uocant:  non  multum  ab  Hifpana  infula  ad  occafum  repoftam.  Casterum 
quia  extremi  fines  non  funt  reperti:  continens  terra  credita  eft:  pl^ricj 
inde  Hifpani  generis:  regum  permiffu:  nauib?  priuata  impenfa  inftructis: 
phamffi  cupidi:  ac  fpe  quseftus  alii  alia  ad  meridiem  loca  fcrutati.  Pro- 
ceffit Petrus  cognomento  Alonfus  in  Curtanam  terram :    quam  iccirco  con- 
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tinentem  arbitrati  funt :  quia  ad  quadragies  cetum  milla  pafTuum  per  oram 
eremigata:  tota  luftrari  non  potuit.  Indigense  terra  liuius  nudi  agitant: 
ex  radicibus  panem  conficiunt:  ut  in  Hifpana  infula:  nigro  capillo  & 
fuberifpo :  celebrant  choreas :  ludunt :  nundinantur :  f agittandi  peritiffimi : 
tanta  uel  hominum  fimplicitas  uel  rerum  copia:  ut  Hifpani  Pauonem 
quaternis  acubus  emerent:  duab?  phafiana  auem:  anferem  una:  alii  in 
Aphricu  pgrelTi  in  genus  hominum  inciderunt  numidae  more  uagum :  arcu 
&  fagittis  inftructum:  Dayras  eft  terras  nomen:  quae  &  ipfa  per  oram  ad 
fexagies  centum  millia  paffuum  enauigata:  merito  cotinens  credita  eft:  ex 
his  locis  arctici  poli  c5fpectus  eft  Hifpanis  omnino  ademptus  quaconiectura 
adducor  hos  elle  quos  ueterum  plaricj  Antipodes  dixere:  aut  certe  no 
multum  ab  his  diftare." 

"Christopher  Columbus,  a  man  of  experience  in  navigation,  was  the 
first  who  ventured  upon  the  undertaking. 

"In  the  eighth  year  after  this,  which  was  the  i492d  year  of  Our  Lord, 
the  funds  for  the  expedition  having  been  furnished  by  the  Sovereigns, 
he  sailed  with  three  ships  from  Cadiz;  and  came  first  to  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  which  the  Spaniards  call  the  Canaries.  They  are  distant  about 
1 200  miles  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  inhabitants  seldom  wear 
clothing,  for  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  the  natives  of  the  islands  generally 
go  naked. 

"When  the  ships  departed  from  the  Canaries  standing  to  the  westward, 
after  thirty-three  days  and  nights  of  anxious  navigation,  they  came  at 
length  to  certain  islands.  Two  of  these,  which  were  larger  than  the  rest, 
they  designated  by  Spanish  names.  One  they  called  Espaiiola,  to  the 
other  (having  followed  some  omen,  I  suppose)  they  gave  the  name  of 
Joanna.  The  Spaniards  sailed  along  the  shores  of  this  a  long  time,  and  for 
a  great  distance,  but  because  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  end,  and 
becoming  weary  of  the  long  voyage,  they  decided  to  return  to  Espanola. 

"  On  the  return  of  the  ships,  the  natives,  who  at  the  first  approach  of  the 
strange  vessels,  had  fled  to  the  woods  and  the  wilderness,  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  peace  and  a  new  kind  of  trading,  began  by  degrees  to  come  to  the 
shore.  The  strange  race  of  men,  the  ships  and  everything  on  board  filled 
them  with  wonder.  Soon  an  amusing  change  took  place  in  their  conduct. 
They  eagerly  poured  forth  gold  on  the  sailors  and  enthusiastically  ex- 
changed their  gold  for  glass  vessels,  leather  straps,  mirrors  and  other  child- 
ish toys.  For  a  primitive  race  wonders  at  every  object  of  art  or  mechanical 
skill.  From  the  great  quantity  of  it  which  they  possessed  it  was  believed 
that  an  abundance  of  gold  was  to  be  found  in  the  island.  The  natives 
commonly  go  without  clothing.  They  have  a  king.  They  worship  the 
sky,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  they  seem  to  signify  by  signs  and  gestures. 
This  island  was  visited  again  not  long  afterwards  in  the  hope  of  finding 
gold, — and  with  a  larger  fleet  better  equipped  [for  exploring] ;  and  certain 
places  in  it  were  fortified  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  mean  time  large  rivers 
were  discovered;  and  in  the  sands  of  these  rivers  grains  of  gold  were  found. 
In  the  space  of  one  year  one  thousand  pounds  of  this  metal  were  sent  to  the 
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king  from  this  source.  The  island  produces  serpents  of  wonderful  size, 
but  harmless;  wild  geese,  doves  and  ducks.  The  geese  are  larger  than 
those  of  Spain,  white  as  snow,  with  red  heads.  The  island  produces  also 
green  parrots,  and  some  of  yellow  color;  some  also  resembling  those  of  the 
Indies.' 

"Mastic,  aloes,  ginger  and  cinnamon  grow  wild,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  which  are  found  in  Ethiopia.  Two  kinds  of  trees  are 
to  be  seen  everywhere, — pines  and  palms  of  great  height  and  of  very  hard 
wood.  Many  wonderful  things,  difficult  to  beheve,  are  related  by  the 
Spaniards  -about  the  fertility  of  this  island.  Radishes,  lettuce,  and  cab- 
bages are  full  grown  fifteen  days  from  the  time  of  planting  the  seed ;  melons 
and  squashes  in  thirty-six  days;  and  the  vine  bears  fruit  within  a  year. 
Wheat  (they  have  not  yet  tried  to  raise  everything)  sown  at  the  beginning 
of  February  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  March. 

"The  Spanish  ships,  under  the  command  of  Columbus,  proceeded  to  the 
cannibal  islands;  which  are  about  2600  miles  from  Cadiz.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  savage  and  detestable  rac6  of  men.  They  feed  upon  human  flesh. 
On  this  account  they  are  regarded  with  great  dread  by  their  neighbours. 
They  also  rob  and  plunder  far  and  wide.  When  they  take  prisoners  they 
kill  the  men  and  boys  and  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  the  slain,  both  raw  and 
sprinkled  with  salt.  They  keep  the  women  for  breeding;  and  make  the 
children  born  of  them,  while  still  nursing  at  the  breasts  of  their  mothers, 
as  if  they  were  lambs  or  kids,  a  part  of  their  dreadful  feasts.  When  the 
Spaniards  had  entered  their  vacant  houses,  from  which  the  occupants  had 
fled  at  their  approach,  they  came  upon  certain  unmistakable  proofs  of  this 
practice,  which  is  reported  by  the  general  assent  of  those  who  were  present. 
Tables  stood  there  set  for  a  meal;  and  upon  them  were  dishes  like  ours, 
some  full  of  parrots  and  of  other  birds  the  size  of  pheasants;  and  others 
filled  with  human  fiesh.  A  human  head  hung  near  by  with  blood  still 
dripping  from  it.  This  island  the  Spaniards  called  Guadelupe,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  its  mountains  to  those  which  are  near  the  shrine  of 
St.  Mary  of  Guadelupe,  in  Spain.  There  is  a  great  number  of  islands  in 
this  group," and  among  them  one  much  larger  than  the  others,  extending 
towards  the  north,  which  is  known  to  be  inhabited  by  women  [only]. 
Here,  like  the  Amazons,  they  assemble  for  the  procreation  of  children. 
They  send  away  the  male  children  to  neighbouring  islands ;  those  of  their 
own  sex  they  support  and  bring  up  with  great  care.  They  defend  their 
shores  from  the  invasion  of  their  enemies  by  the  shooting  of  a  multitude 
of  arrows.  [The  Spaniards]  say  that  they  were  told  this  by  certain  women 
rescued  from  the  cannibals.  And  if  it  is  true  [that  they  heard  it  from  these 
women]  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  beheve  it ;  since  the  same  thing  is  told  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  in  his  history  about  the  ancient  kingdom  of  women  living 
in  those  parts.  Those  who  were  in  that  expedition  say  that  in  the  Canni- 
bal islands  birds  were  seen  building  nests  in  the  month  of  December;  some 

'  This  allusion  to  the  Indies,  the  East  Indies,  shows  that  the  Venetian  historian 
distinguished  between  the  two  countries. 
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also  were  seen  feeding  their  young  broods, — so  great  is  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  in  that  region.  They  say  also  that  the  pole  of  the  sky  in  which  the 
Great  Bear  lies  close  by  the  Little  Bear  cannot  be  seen.  From  thence 
westward  the  constellations  are  those  seen  in  Spain.  In  this  same  ex- 
pedition they  explored  a  large  part  of  this  region,  and  as  they  passed  along, 
about  3000  islands  were  observed.  They  gave  names  to  70,  and  among 
these  one  was  found  which  the  natives  called  Jamaica;  it  is  larger  than 
Sicily.  During  this  voyage  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Cuba  70  days 
— for  thus  they  call  the  continent;  it  lies  towards  the  west  not  far  from 
Espanola.  But  because  the  end  of  the  coast  line  was  not  found,  the  land 
is  believed  to  be  part  of  a  continent. 

"From  this  time  forward  a  great  many  Spaniards,  desirous  of  glory,  by 
permission  of  the  King  fitted  out  ships  at  private  expense,  and  in  the  hope 
of  gain  explored  many  places  towards  the  south.  Pero  Alonzo  [Nino] 
reached  the  shore  of  the  land  of  Curtana ;  which  was  believed  to  be  part  of 
a  continent,  because,  although  he  sailed  along  the  shore  about  400  miles, 
he  was  not  able  to  explore  the  whole  of  it.  The  natives  of  this  land  go 
naked.  They  make  bread  of  roots,  as  they  do  in  Espanola.  Their  hair  is 
black  and  slightly  curled ;  they  celebrate  festivals  by  dancing ;  are  fond  of 
sports  and  eager  for  trading;  and  are  very  skilful  in  the  use  of  bows  and 
arrows.  So  great  is  their  simplicity  or  else  the  abundance  of  food,  that  the 
Spaniards  bought  peacocks  [guinea  hens]  at  four  pins  each,  pheasants  for 
two  pins,  and  geese  for  one. 

"Another  party  advancing  towards  the  south  found  a  race  of  men 
nomadic  like  the  Numidians,  skilful  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  name 
of  the  country  is  Dayra';  and  this  also  they  explored  along  about  600 
miles  of  the  shore.  And  it  was  believed  with  good  reason  to  be  part  of  a 
continent.  Here  the  Spaniards  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  northern  pole;  by 
which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  are  they 
whom  many  of  the  ancients  called  Antipodes, — at  least  that  they  are  not  far 
off  from  them." 

The  reader  will  see  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  calling 
this  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  great  Genoese.  He  is  simply 
alluded  to  as  "Christopher  Columbus  by  name,  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  maritime  affairs."  He  is  not  even  referred  to  as  a 
foreigner.  We  confess  to  a  curiosity  as  to  where  Sabellicus 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  New  World.  The  Libretto  was 
published  in  April,  1504,  while  Sabellicus  published  his  book 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  If  he  had  read  the  account  taken 
by  Trivigiano  from  the  letters  of  Peter  Martyr,  it  would  seem 
that  he  must  have  noticed  that  Columbus  was  a  Ligurian,  and 
he  naturally  would  have  mentioned  the  fact  in  his  own  work. 
The  account  he  gives  of  the  voyage  of  Pero  Alonzo   (Nino)  is 

I  Sic  for  Payra,  Paria. 
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evidently  taken  from  the  eighth  book  of  Peter  Martyr's  First 
Decade,  describing  the  voyage  to  Curiana,  which  he  calls  Terra 
Curtana.  He  says,  "the  Spaniards  bought  a  peacock  for  four 
pins,"  which  is  exactly  the  language  of  Peter  Martyr  in  speaking 
of  the  people  of  Curiana. 

By  far  the  most  important  item  of  information  is  the  con- 
temporaneous declaration  of  Sabellicus  that, 

"A  great  many  Spaniards  desirous  of  glory,  by  permission  of  the  King, 
fitted  out  ships  at  private  expense  and  irr  the  hope  of  gain  explored  many 
places  toward  the  south." 

It  confirms  in  different  language  the  same  fact  stated  in  the 
Libretto. 

Gomara,  in  his  Historia,  printed  in  1553,  is  the  next  author- 
ity in  point  of  time  for  the  sailing  of  these  private  expeditions, 
but  he  adds  the  information  that  they  were  private  explora- 
tions of  King  Ferdinand.  Americus  Vespucius  distinctly  says 
that  his  first  voyage  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  King 
Ferdinand, — not  under  authority  or  for  the  profit  of  the  Crown 
of  Castile, — and  thus,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  the  strange 
fact  that  the  Spanish  Archives  contain,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
documentary  proof  of  the  Florentine  explorer's  first  voyage. 


CHAPTER  LXXXXVIII 

FULGOSUS  AND  THE  "  PAESI" 

The  Doge  Baptista  Fulgosus  was  the  author  of  the  following 
work,  not  much  known,  but  which  is  an  essential  item  in  an 
American  library : 

Baptijtcs  Fulgosi  de  dictis  jactij 

cp  meniorabilibus  col 

lectanea:  a  Camil 

lo  Gilino  lati 

na  fa 

eta. 

[Title  recto  folio  i.] 

This  is  a  folio  with  366  unnumbered  leaves.  The  colophon, 
consisting  of  thirteen  lines,  is  found  on  the  recto  of  the  last 
folio  (nuvi),  from  which  we  learn  that  Jacobus  Ferrarius  Medi- 
olani  X  kV  lulas  a  Redemptione  Christiana  Anno  M.D.VIIII 
Impressit:  "Jacobus  of  Ferrara  printed  this  book  at  Milan  on 
the  twenty-second  of  June  in  the  year  1509  of  the  Christian 
redemption."  This  work  of  Fulgosus  is  a  most  rich  omnium 
gatherum  of  historical  facts  and  legends.  On  the  verso  of  sig- 
nature Un  occur  two  most  interesting  passages,  which  close 
chapter  xi.,  of  Book  VIII.  The  first  is  a  paragraph  of  twelve 
lines,  entitled  De  Cutembergo  Argentinensi,  devoted  to  a  praise 
of  Johannes  Gutenberg,  a  citizen  of  Strasburg,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  the  invention  of  printing,  by  means  of  which  art,  as 
Fulgosus  says,  more  can  be  printed  in  one  day  than  a  pen  can 
write  in  a  year.'  Directly  beneath  this  passage  glorifying  the 
invention  of  printing  happily  occurs  the  passage  on  the  Colum- 
bian discovery,  and  which  he  crowds  into  ten  short  lines.  Thus 
the  greatest  two  events  of  the  fifteenth  century, — the  greatest 

I  Fulgosus  tells  us  that  the  art  was  first  practised  by  Johannes  Gutenberg  (not 
at  Strasburg,  as  might  be  inferred,  but  at  Mayence).  Nor  was  printing  begun  in 
1440,  as  he  says,  but  probably  some  ten  years  later,  when  the  Biblia  Sacra  was  given 
to  the  world  in  type,  the  first  book  to  be  printed.  The  first  book  printed  with  a  date 
was  the  Psalter  of  1457,  and  was  the  product  of  the  second  Mayence  press,  that  of 
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two  events  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  separated 
as  they  were  by  only  two  and  forty  years, — are  described  to- 
gether as  if  they  belonged  by  themselves  to  a  class  of  events 
whose  glory  should  be  shared  by  no  other  occurrences. 

"  De  Chriftophoro  Columbo. 

"Mirus  etiam  nauticas  artis  ac  Cofmographias  efEectus  fuit:quem  Chrifto- 
phorus  Columbus  natioe  genuenfis  anno  falutisquadringentefimononagefimo 
tertio  fupra  mille  oftendit:  uno  ac  triginta  diebus  in  india  a  gadibus  p 
occeanu  profectus :  quemadmodum  fe  factum  effe  predixerat :  &  faepius 
coram  Ferdinando  Caftulonenfi  rege  difputarat :  ei  enim  tandem  rationibus 
perfuafit  non  fieri  modo  poffe :  uerum  etiam  effe  perfacile  a  gadibus  recto 
curfu  in  indiam  nauigare:  quod  tamen  ante  eum  nullus  ea  breuiore  uia 
fecerat  alius:  quang.  perrari  quocj  illi  fuerint  q  per  ethiopiae  littora  ac 
meridionalem  occeanum  magno  tempore  ingentibufque  periculis  uix  ad 
primos  indias  fines  peuenerint." 

"There  also  occurred  a  wonder  of  the  art  of  navigation  and  of  cosmo- 
graphy, which  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  displayed  in  the 
year  of  our  salvation  1493  ■  iii  going  by  the  ocean  from  Cadiz  into  India  in 
thirty-one  days :  which  thing  he  had  predicted  he  would  do :  he  had  often 
debated  it  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand,  the  King  of  the  Castilians :  for  he 
had  persuaded  him  with  arguments  that  not  only  would  it  be  possible  but 
actually  an  easy  thing  to  sail  into  India  from  Cadiz  by  a  direct  route: 
which,  notwithstanding,  no  other  person  before  him  had  attempted  a 
shorter  way:  and  indeed  there  were  not  often  found  those  who  had  pene- 
trated to  the  extremity  of  India  with  a  long  journey  and  great  dangers 
by  way  of  the  coasts  of  ^Ethiopia  and  the  Southern  Sea." 

PAESI 

1507  Paesi  Noiiamcntc  RetrouaU. 

Et  Nouo  Mondo  da  Alberico 

Vesputio  Florentino  Intitiilato. 

[Recto  of  leaf  i .] 

Stampato  in  Vicentia  cu  la  Impensa  de  Mgro 

Henrico  Vicentino:  &  Diligente  Ciira  &  Indii 

stria  de  Zamaria  '  Sito  Fiol  Nel  M.CCCCCVII.     A 

di  III  de  Nouembre. 

Cum  Gratia  & 

Privilegio. 

[Colophon.] 

Johannes  Fust  and  Petrus  Schoiffer.  The  earliest  printed  book  with  a  date  owned 
in  America  is  the  second  edition  of  this  Psalter,  printed  by  Fust  and  SchoifEer  in  i4S9. 
and  especially  prepared  for  the  church  of  Saint  James  in  Mayence.  It  was  bought  by 
Bernard  Quaritch,  who  sold  it  for  about  $25,000,  to  go  into  a  private  hbrary  in  New 
York. 

I  The  name  of  the  son  was  Johannes  Maria,  as  we  find  from  an  imprint  made  by 
both  father  and  son  in  the  year  1509.      (See  Panzer,  vol.  viii.,  p.  563.) 
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"with  privilege. 

' '  Countries  newly  found  and  the  new  world  of  Albericus  Vesputius  called 
the  Florentine.  Printed  in  Vicenza  at  the  expense  of  Master  Henricus 
Vicentinus  and  by  the  diligence,  care  and  industry  of  his  son  Johannes 
Maria,  November  3,  1507.     Permission  and  privilege  being  granted."  ' 

This  book  is  a  small  quarto  printed  in  Roman  type,  with 
twenty-eight  lines  to  a  full  page,  six  preliminary  leaves,  followed 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  leaves  not  numbered. 

This  book  presents  one  of  the  earliest  collections  of  voyages. 
It  is  divided  into  six  books,  reproducing  accounts  of  voyages 
which  had  before  been  printed: 

Lihro  Primo — Chapters  i.  to  xlviii. — contains  the  voyage  of 
Aloysius  de  Cadamosto  to  Cape  Verde  and  Senegal,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

Lihro  Secundo — Chapters  xlviii.  to  Ixi. — includes  the  voy- 
age of  Vasco  da  Gama,  extending  from  July  8,  1497,  to  July 
10,  1500,  and  that  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  which  began  on 
March  9,  1500,  and  ended  in  July,  1501. 

Libra  Tertio — Chapters  Ixi.  to  Ixxxiiii. — continues  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cabral  voyage. 

Libro  Quarto — Chapters  Ixxxiiii.  to  cxiiii. — reproduces  the 
Libretto  of  Albertino  Vercellese,  and  here  the  interest  it  has  for 
us  lies  in  the  printed  account  of  the  first  three  Columbian  voy- 
ages. While  it  is  simply  a  second  edition  of  the  Libretto,  we 
may  see  what  delight  these  descriptions  of  early  voyages  gave 
their  readers,  calling  for  new  editions  and  their  insertion  in  any 
collection  of  the  most  important  voyages. 

Libro  Quinto — Chapters  cxiiii.  to  cxxv. — contains  an  account 
of  the  third  voyage  of  Americus  Vespucius,  "translated  from 
the  Spanish  tongue  into  the  Italian." 

Libro  Sexto — Chapters  cxxv.  to  cxiiii.  inclusive — presents  in 
chapter  cxxv.  a  letter  from  the  Portuguese  Critico  written  to 
the  Venetian  Republic  concerning  the  voyage  of  Cabral;  chap- 
ter cxxviii. — wrongly  numbered — follows  with  a  letter  concern- 
ing the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  of 
Calicut;  chapter  cxxvi.  contains  a  letter  from  Peter  Pasquaglio, 

'  A  copy  is  in  the  Lenox  Library.  Harrisse  finds  a  difference  between  the  copies 
examined  by  him  in  this  country  and  those  in  European  Hbraries,  in  that  the  colo- 
phon has  five  lines  more  in  the  latter  copies.  In  the  former  the  colophon  ends  with 
the  word  privilegio.     The  Carter- Brown  example  contains  the  additional  five  lines. 
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the  Venetian  Ambassador,  giving  an  account  of  what  was  prob- 
ably Caspar  Cortereal's  second  voyage,"  begun  in  the  early 
summer  of  1500,  in  which  he  explored  the  east  coast  of  New- 
foundland; chapter  cxxvii.  gives  a  letter  from  Francis  de  la 
Sarta  to  Pasquaglio  '  concerning  the  voyage  of  John  de  Nova 
to  the  East  Indies,  made  between  March  5,  1501,  and  Septem- 
ber II,  1502;  chapters  cxxix.  and  cxxx.  give  a  relation  of  a 
converted  native,  Joseph  Camanor  by  name,  who  was  brought 
by  Cabral  to  Portugal  and  afterwards  exhibited  in  Rome  and 
Venice;  chapters  cxxxi.  to  cxlii.  inclusive  contain  a  description 
of  Calicut  and  Carangonor;  chapter  cxliii.  concludes  the  book 
with  the  letter  written  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Julius 
II.  concerning  the  Portuguese  discoveries  and  explorations  in 
Asia. 

Humboldt  in  his  Examen  Critique  thinks  that  the  author 
of  this  collection  of  voyages  is  Alessandro  Zorzi,  a  skilful  maker 
of  maps  in  Venice.  There  was  found  a  manuscript  note  in  a 
copy  of  the  Paesi  preserved  in  the  Magliabecchiana  Library  ^  to 
the  effect  that  Bartholomy  Columbus,  who  had  been  in  Rome 

^  The  letters  patent  to  Cortereal  are  dated  May  12,  1500,  and  in  them  is  an  allu- 
sion to  a  previous  voyage  which  was  unsuccessful,  by  which  we  may  understand  that 
the  expedition  did  not  reach  the  land  or  lands  for  the  discovery  or  exploration  of 
which  it  was  organised. 

^  This  Pasquaglio  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  family  as  Lorenzo  Pasquag- 
lio, whose  letter  to  his  brothers  Alvise  and  Francesco,  at  Venice,  written  from  London, 
August  23,  1497,  is  the  earliest  recorded  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  John  Cabot. 
History  owes  much  to  the  activity  of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  and  the  Venetian 
merchants  employed  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  New  World. 

•5  The  present  National  Library  in  Florence  is  the  union  of  the  two  great  Italian 
collections  known  as  the  Palatina  and  Magliabecchiana.  When  the  famous  Strozzi 
library  was  broken  up  in  1784,  the  copy  of  the  Paesi  here  mentioned  went  into  the 
Magliabecchiana. 

This  example  of  the  Paesi  is  in  two  volumes,  one  marked  Conti,  the  other  Alber- 
ico.  The  Conti  was  at  some  date  removed  to  the  Laurentian  Library,  but  as  its 
notes  relate  only  to  voyages  made  to  the  East,  its  present  location  is  of  no  consequence 
to  us  in  the  present  study.  The  Alberico  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  contain- 
ing printed  matter  exclusively,  the  other  containing  only  manuscript  additions.  Some 
of  the  notes  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Abbe  Follini,  who  was  hbrarian  of  the  Maglia- 
becchiana in  1820.  There  are  thirty-five  small  i2mo  pages  filled  with  manuscript 
notes,  covering  four  different  subjects:  First,  copies  of  a  letter  written  by  Simon  del 
Verde  the  Florentine,  from  Cadiz  in  January,  1498,  to  Mateo  Cini,  a  Venetian  mer- 
chant, and  which  we  have  already  reproduced.  It  relates  the  return  of  some  ships 
which  eight  months  before  set  out  with  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage.  Therefore  the 
date  of  this  letter  should  be  January,  1499;  second:  Relation  of  Bartholomy  Colum- 
bus on  the  navigation  west  and  south-west  of  Veragua  in  the  New  World;  third:  On 
the  superstitions  and  customs  of  the  island  of  Espafiola,  written  by  Messer  Zoane  de 
Strozzi:  fourth:  Description  of  discoveries  made  by  CastigUani,  in  a  treatise  from 
1500  to  15 10,  by  different  expeditions  in  these  ten  years. 
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in  1505,  had  given  an  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  his  brother 
accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  first  discoveries ,  to  a  canon  of  St. 
John  of  the  Lateran,'  and  which  in  turn  the  priest  presented  in 
Venice  to  Alessandro  Zorzi,  his  friend  and  compiler  of  this  rela- 
tion. Upon  the  slender  foundation  of  this  manuscript  note 
Humboldt  ascribes  the  compilation  of  the  work  to  Zorzi.  It 
would  seem  that  the  person  making  the  note  simply  intended 
to  say  that  Alessandro  Zorzi  gathered  the  material  incorporated 
in  the  inserted  manuscript  leaves,  and  perhaps  prepared  the 
charts  and  maps  to  serve  as  illustrations.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  compiler,  whose  name  was  Francanzo 
da  Montalboddo,  a  learned  man  and  professor  of  literature  in 
Vicenze.  He  was  a  native,  as  his  name  indicates,  of  Monte 
Alboddo.  His  book  is  dedicated  to  Giammaria  Angiolello  of 
Vicenze." 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  in  the  fourth  book  and  in  chapter 
Ixxxiii.  that  the  student  of  American  discovery  finds  his 
chief  interest.  Here  the  Libretto  is  copied  in  describing  the 
person  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  we  are  told  he  was  of  a 
lofty  stature,^  with  a  long  visage,  ruddy  in  complexion: 

"Come  il  Re  de  Spagna  Armo  ii.  Nauilii  a  Colobo.     Cap  lxxxui. 

"  Chriftophoro  Colombo  zenouefe  homo  de  alta 
&  procera  ftatura  roflo :  de  grande  ingegno  &  fa 
za  longa.     Sequito  molto  tempo  li  Sereniffim.!  Re 
de  Spagna  in  qualuncj  parte  andauauo :  procu 
rando  lo  aiutaflero  ad  armare  qualche  nauilio: 
che  fe  ofEeriua  attrouare  per  ponente  in  fule  fini 
time  de  la  India :  doue  e  copia  de  pietre  preciofe : 
&  fpecie :  &  oro :  che  facilmente  fe  porriano  confe 
quire.     Per  molto  tempo  el  Re  &  la  Regina;  &  tut 
ti  li  primati  de  Spagna:  de  do  ne  pigliauao  giocho:    &  finaliter  da 
po  fette  anni :  &  dapo  molti  trauagli.     Compiaceteno  a  fua  uolunta 

'  The  foremost  church  in  Italy,  since  it  takes  precedence  of  St.  Peter's,  the  first 
duty  of  a  new  Pope  being  officially  to  assume  possession  of  the  Lateran  Basilica. 

'  His  fame  as  a  scholar,  accurate  and  painstaking,  must  rest  on  some  other  per- 
formance than  this,  for  he  simply  copied  verbatim  the  relations  of  others  and  even 
perpetuated  their  errors,  as,  for  instance,  where  he  follows  the  ludicrous  mistake  of 
the  Libretto  of  1504  in  regard  to  the  island  of  Zoana-Mela. 

3  The  adjective  "procerus"  may  well  have  been  apphed  to  a  tall  soldier  or  one  of 
an  adventurous  life.  There  were  Roman  soldiers  who  received  their  class-name  from 
their  great  size,  and  we  find  in  a  mural  inscription  one  described  as  Veteranus  ex  Pro- 
cerioribus,  a  grenadier  of  a  stature  to  have  suited  the  great  King  of  Prussia. 
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&  li  armano  una  Naue  &  doe  Carauelle  con  le  quale  circha  ali  pri 

mi  giorni  de  Septembre.     M.ccccxcii.     fe  parti  da  li  liti  Hifpani  &  in 

cominzo  el  fuo  uiazo." 

"Chapter  84. 

"How  THE  King  of  Spain  Fitted  out  two  Vessels  for  Columbus. 

"Chriftopher  Columbus,  a  Genoefe,  a  man  of  tall  and  lof- 
ty ftature,  and  ruddy,  of  great  genius,  and  with  an  elongated 
face,  followed  the  Moft  Serene  King  &  Queen  of  Spain  for  a  long  time, 
wherever  they  went,  endeavouring  that  they  fhould  aid  him  in  fit- 
ting out  fome  veil  els.     He  ofEered  to  find  iflands  for  them  to 
the  weftward,  near  India,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  pre- 
cious f tones,  and  f pices,  and  gold  which  may  eafily  be  obtained 
for  them.     For  a  long  time  the  King  and  Queen  and  all  the  nobil- 
ity of  Spain  amufed  themfelves  with  this  idea :   and  finally 
after  feven  years  and  after  great  efforts,  they  complied  with 
his  will  and  fitted  out  for  him  a  fhip  and  two  caravels  with 
which,  about  the  firft  days  of  September  1492,  he  left  behind 
him  the  fhores  of  Spain,  beginning  his  voyage." 

VOL.  11. — 34. 


CHAPTER  LXXXXIX 

THE  "BOOK  OF  PRIVILEGES" 

The  Book  of  Privileges,  as  compiled  in  manuscript  at  the 
instance  of  the  Admiral  himself,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
Columbian  relics.  While  arranging  for  his  fourth  voyage,  the 
Admiral  caused  the  several  documents  containing  his  titles, 
rights,  privileges,  concessions,  and  powers  to  be  copied  and 
placed  together  in  the  form  of  a  book.  At  the  hour  of  vespers 
on  the  fifth  day  of  January  in  the  year  1502,  in  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Columbus  in  the  city  of  Seville,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  were  gathered  the  Admiral,  Stephen  de  la  Roca  and 
Peter  Ruys  Montero,  Alcaldes  of  Seville ;  Martin  Rodrigues,  pub- 
lic scrivener;  Gomez  Nieto,  and  other  witnesses.  Before  these 
officials  and  citizens  Columbus  brought  his  above-mentioned 
documents  and  asked  permission  that  Gomez  Nieto,  a  public 
notary  there  present,  might  make  copies  of  these  and  have  them 
duly  authenticated.  This  permission  was  granted  and  four 
copies  were  made  and  executed,  three  on  vellum  or  parchment 
and  one  on  paper.  As  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  the  originals  of 
these  several  documents  were  preserved  in  the  monastery  of 
Nuestra  Sehora  de  las  Cuevas  in  Seville  until  the  litigation  over 
the  honours  and  estate  of  the  Admiral  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury brought  them  into  court.  It  is  our  purpose  here  to  follow 
the  fate  of  these  four  copies  of  the  Book  of  Privileges. 

On  September  27,  1501,  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  Admiral.  It  was  his  duty  to  watch 
over  the  administration  of  the  property  and  rights  of  Columbus 
and  to  receive  whatever  was  due  him.  With  the  Inspector  of 
the  Sovereigns  he  was  to  see  to  the  melting  and  marking  of  the 
gold  and  silver  found  in  the  islands  and  continental  lands,  and, 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Factor,  to  attend  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  merchandise.  For  the  exercise  of  this  function  the 
agent  must  hold  proper  credentials,  and  hence  the  paper  copy 
of  the  Book  of  Privileges  was  remitted  to  Alonzo  Sanchez  de 
Carvajal,  and  doubtless  travelled  with  him  to  the  shores  of  the 
New  World.     It  has  never  been  found. 

Under  date  of  March  21,  1502,  the  Admiral  wrote  from 
Seville  to  his  iriend,  Nicol5  Oderigo,  in  Genoa,  who,  in  the  year 
1 501,  had  been  in  Spain  as  Ambassador  from  the  Republic  of 
Genoa,  and  whose  acquaintance  the  Admiral  had'  made  and 
cultivated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  speaks  of  his  knowing  more 
of  his  affairs  than  he  himself.'     In  this  letter  the  Admiral  says: 

"I  gave  the  book  containing  my  writings  to  M.  Francisco  di  Rivarol  ^ 
that  he  may  send  it  to  you  with  another  copy  of  letters  containing  instruc- 
tions. .  .  .  DupHcates  of  everything  will  be  completed  and  sent  to 
you  in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  M.  Francisco.  Among  them  you  will 
find  a  new  writing  [or  deed]." 

Under  date  of  April  2,  1502,  he  wrote  to  the  Bank  of  St. 
George  in  Genoa:  "I  have  sent  him  [Nicolo  de  Oderigo]  the 
copy  of  my  privileges  and  letters."  Again,  under  date  of 
December  27,  1504,  Columbus  wrote  to  Nicol6  Oderigo: 

"  Also  at  that  time  [his  departure]  I  left  with  Francisco  di  Rivarol  a 
book  containing  copies  of  letters  and  another  Book  of  my  Privileges  in  a 
case  of  red  Cordovan  leather  with  a  silver  lock :  and  I  left  two  letters  for  the 
office  of  St.  George  to  which  I  assigned  the  tenth  of  my  revenue.  .  .  . 
Another  Book  of  my  Privileges  like  the  aforesaid  I  left  in  Cadiz  with 
Franco  Catanio,  the  bearer  of  this  letter.     .     .     ."  ' 

It  is  evident  from  this  letter  that  the  Admiral  altered  his 
arrangements  for  forwarding  the  second  copy  to  Oderigo,  sending 

I  See  our  reproduction  of  the  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Bank  of  St.  George, 

No.  xvini. 

=  Francisco  di  Rivarola,  or  Rivarol,  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  was  more  or  less 
in  Seville  in  the  interests  of  his  banking  house.  On  February  4,  1500,  the  Sovereigns 
issued  a  cedula  directing  Conde  de  Cifuentes  (see  Document  XIV.) ,  the  Royal  Orderly, 
in  Seville,  to  arrest  Francisco  Rivarol  for  having  with  his  partner,  Juan  Sanchez, 
equipped  two  caravels  without  the  authority  of  the  Sovereigns  (see  Navarrete,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  513).  This  document  declares  that  Rivarol  was  a  citizen  of  Seville,  but  later, 
March  19,  1501,  this  banker  endeavoured  to  have  his  taxes  remitted  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Genoa.  As  the  reader  will  see  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Hand- 
writing of  Columbus,"  Diego,  in  December,  1504,  had  a  draft  from  the  Admiral  en- 
dorsed by  this  same  Genoese-Seville  banker. 

3  This  entire  letter  will  be  found  in  Chapter  CXXI,  "  The  Handwriting  of  Colum- 
bus" (see  No.  XXXIII.). 
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it  by  the  hand  of  Franco  Catanio  from  Cadiz.  Thus  two  of 
these  vellum  copies  were  sent  to  Nicol5  Oderigo  in  Genoa.  We 
know  that  another  copy  on  vellum  was  deposited  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Las  Cuevas  and  formed  part  of  the  precious  contents  of 
the  iron  coffer  or  chest  there  preserved  for  so  many  years.  We 
will  thus  distinguish  these  four  cartularies: 

No.  I.     Vellum  copy  in  the  hands  of  Oderigo. 

No.  2.     Vellum  copy  in  the  hands  of  Oderigo. 

No.  3.     Vellum  copy  in  monastery  of  Las  Cuevas. 

No.  4.  Paper  copy  taken  to  America  by  Alonzo  Sanchez  de 
Carvajal. 

Nicolo  Oderigo,  on  his  return  to  Genoa,  gave  the  Bank  of 
St.  George  the  letter,  dated  April  2,  1502,  and  intended  for  its 
officials.  He  retained  possession  of  the  two  cartularies,  or  vel- 
lum transcripts,  of  the  Book  of  Privileges,  where  they  rested  in 
the  family  archives  until,  in  1670,  his  descendant,  Lorenzo 
Oderigo,  presented  them  to  the  city  of  Genoa.  While  the 
presentation  was  a  gift,  it  is  evident  from  the  correspondence 
between  Lorenzo  Oderigo  and  his  son,  Giovanni  Paolo,  and  the 
Most  Serene  College  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  that  favours  were 
to  be  exacted  in  return,  and  that  the  price  of  the  so-called  gift 
was  to  be  public  and  political  promotion.  In  1805  a  celebrated 
scholar,  Sylvester  de  Sacy,  on  an  errand  to  the  Genoese  capital 
from  the  French  Institute,  saw  one  of  these  cartularies  in  the 
archives  of  the  city.  He  did  not  see  the  other  vellum  tran- 
script, for  if  he  had  it  is  natural  he  would  have  mentioned  a 
fact  of  such  importance.  The  copy  seen  by  Sylvester  de  Sacy 
we  will  distinguish  as  No.  i.  In  the  month  of  June,  181 6,  the 
heirs  of  Count  Michael-Angelo  Cambiaso  offered  for  sale  in 
Genoa  his  valuable  library.  Item  No.  1922  of  the  sale  cata- 
logue bore  the  title  Codice  de'  Privilegi  del  Colombo.  Such  a 
title  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  Genoese  archi- 
vists, and  they  recognised  it  as  one  of  the  copies  given  the  city 
by  the  heirs  of  Nicol6  Oderigo.  It  was  bought  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  caused  a  copy  to  be  made,  which  he  placed  in  the 
Royal  Archives  at  Turin.  Then,  in  the  true  spirit  of  intelligent 
giving,  the  King  sent  the  original  to  the  city  of  Genoa  as  a  gift. 
It  is  now  lodged  in  the  municipal  building  of  that  city,  together 
with  three  holograph  letters  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  the  bag  of 
Cordova  leather  which  once  held  the  copy.     This  bag  has  no 
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longer  its  silver  clasp,"  but  in  itself  it  constitutes  one  of  the  few 
relics  we  have  of  the  great  Discoverer.  In  this  Genoese  car- 
tulary we  have  accounted  for  the  vellum  copy  No.  2. 

What  became  of  the  vellum  copy  No.  i,  once  seen  by  Syl- 
vester de  Sacy  in  1805?  Governments  as  a  rule  are  not  very 
careful  in  guarding  their  archives,  and  if  public  attention  be 
drawn  to  their  value  and  interest  they  generally  swing  to  the 
other  extreme  and  make  difficult  any  access  to  their  treasures. 
Then,  too,  there  are  certain  archivists  and  writers  who,  having 
obtained  entrance  to  the  treasure  house,  selfishly  hinder  others 
from  enjoying  a  similar  privilege.  In  France,  about  the  year 
1874,  there  arose  a  popular  clamour  that  the  French  public 
archives  might  be  made  accessible  to  the  scholar.  It  required 
several  ministries  before,  under  M.  de  Freycinet,  the  doors  were 
really  opened,  and  in  May,  1880,  Henry  Harrisse  gained  en- 
trance to  the  archives  of  the  Palace  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  the 
city  of  Paris.  There,  amidst  a  mountain  of  papers  and  docu- 
ments, he  unearthed  the  other  of  the  two  vellum  cartularies 
sent  to  Nicol6  Oderigo  by  Christopher  Columbus.  It  was  a 
memorable  discovery,  a  fitting  recompense  for  years  of  patient 
research  among  the  archives  of  half  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
This,  then,  is  No.  i.  of  the  transcripts  of  the  Book  of  Privileges, 
and  the  copy  seen  in  Genoa  in  1805  by  Sylvester  de  Sacy. 

How  came  it  in  Paris  ?  Ask  the  shade  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
No  emperor,  no  marshal,  no  corsair,  no  Bedouin  ever  spoiled 
more  thoroughly  or  pillaged  more  efEectively.  Treasury  vaults 
any  conqueror  would  open,  but  Napoleon  directed  his  hordes 
of  archivists  and  secretaries  to  sweep  ruthlessly  through  gal- 
leries and  libraries,  and  the  loss  of  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  and  the 
Low  Countries  became  the  inexpressible  gain  of  the  Empire 
of  France.^     These  treasures  were  carried  to  Paris,  and  chief 

■  Gio.  Batista  Spotorno  published  in  1823,  under  the  title  of  Memorials  of  Colum- 
bus, the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Privileges,  No.  2,  and  in  this  work  he  mentions  that 
at  that  time  the  leather  bag  had  two  silver  ornaments  on  the  sides,  but  that  the 
silver  lock  was  missing. 

2  The  first  Napoleon  understood  the  value  of  documents  and  papers  belonging 
to  the  past.  His  comprehension  of  that  fact  is  an  evidence  of  the  greatness,  if  not 
of  the  virtue,  of  his  mind.  He  dreamed  of  making  Paris  the  great  repository  of  the 
archives,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  all  the  world  that  had  come  under  his  sway. 
The  highways  of  Europe  led  to  Paris.  This  great  man  acted  out  his  dreams,  and,  as 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  closing,  the  roads  from  Italy,  Spam, 
Austria,  and  Holland  were  black  with  waggons  bearing  to  the  heart  of   France  the 
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among  the  documents  was  the  Book  of  Privileges  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  As  we  have  said,  this  collection  of  original  docu- 
ments has  been  given  to  the  world,  and  the  student  will  find 
in  English  every  claim  and  title,  every  right  and  privilege  which 
the  Admiral  thought  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.' 

The  very  elaborate  title-page  is  here  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile.    It  derives  interest  from  the  interpretation  some  writers 

manuscript  treasures  of  the  world.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  great  cases 
of  documents  were  sent  from  Vienna,  933  from  Austria,  12,147  from  Rome,  with 
countless  lots  from  Simancas,  Genoa,  Placentia,  and  every  town  of  importance  into 
which  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  could  reach.  General  Kellerman  announced  in  Octo- 
ber, 18 10,  that  there  had  been  despatched  from  the  archives  of  Simancas  thirty  great 
waggon-loads  with  a  number  of  smaller  vehicles,  and  that  it  would  take  at  least  five 
hundred  vans  to  transport  the  documents  they  proposed  to  appropriate.  These 
boxes  were  in  some  instances  unpacked  and  stored  in  the  Soubise  Palace  at  Paris. 
In  many  instances  they  never  left  the  wooden  libraries  in  which  they  had  come  to 
the  French  Capitol.  Napoleon  had  in  Pierre  Claude  Franfois  Daunon,  the  Archivist, 
an  official  so  enamoured  of  his  work  that  he  was  obliged  to  admonish  him  for  his 
rapacious  zeal  and  request  a  little  more  moderation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  18 12  Daunon  reported  to  the  Emperor  that  there 
had  been  deposited  on  the  shelves  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise  292,739  packages  of  regis- 
tries and  other  important  foreign  documents,  and  he  was  awaiting  some  58,813  more 
for  which  space  had  been  reserved.  When  to  these  are  added  the  far  larger  quantity 
which  never  left  their  boxes,  the  extent  of  the  spoliation  may  somewhat  be  imagined. 
Napoleon  was  cutting  a  magnificent  coat  to  the  rich  cloth  he  had  pilfered.  By  a 
decree  dated  March  21,  1812,  we  know  that  the  Emperor  contemplated  the  erection 
of  an  immense  palace  in  which  these  archives  were  to  be  deposited.  We  know  also 
that  his  architects  had  given  him  their  plans  as  early  as  18 10,  when  he  showed  them 
to  the  Austrian  Mettemich.  This  building  had  reached  nearly  ten  feet  above  the 
ground  when,  on  the  falling  of  the  Emperor's  star,  the  work  had  to  cease. 

Back  of  all  this  pillage  lay  a.  grand  scheme  for  realising  a  profit  on  the  work. 
It  was  calculated  that  every  nation  in  Europe  would  have  agents  continually  em- 
ployed at  Paris  searching  and  copying  extracts  from  documents  on  which  depended 
family  interests  and  titles  to  estates,  and  that  the  taxes  and  revenues  from  these  would 
be  enormous.  First  the  title-deeds  to  a  man's  estate  are  forcibly  taken  from  him, 
and  then  he  is  heavily  assessed  for  inquiring  as  to  their  contents. 

Once,  when  this  remarkable  man  (Daunon) ,  was  taking  down  from  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican  the  marvellous  papyri  which  ornamented  the  Hall  of  the  Archives,  a 
storm  of  protest  arose  against  this  act  of  vandalism,  and  Daunon  was  informed  that 
their  removal  would  cause  a  universal  grief  in  Rome.  Daunon  replied:  "Toute  la 
question  est  de  savoir  si  Sa  Majeste  n'aimera  pas  mieux  que  ces  chartes  soient  d^- 
posees  dans  ses  archives,  leur  asile  natural,  plutot  que  d'etre  delaissees  dans  un  palais 
romain.'' 

How  deliciously  bibliomaniacal  is  this  asile  natural!  When  we  consider  the 
character  and  the  opportvinities  of  Daunon,  we  can  only  say,  as  Lord  Clive  said  of 
himself,  we  are  astonished  at  his  moderation. 

'  Christoplter  Columbus,  His  Own  Book  of  Privileges.  Photographic  Fac-simile  of 
the  Manuscript  in  the  Archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris,  now  for  the  first  time 
published,  with  expanded  text,  translation  into  English  and  an  Historical  Introduc- 
tion. The  transliteration  and  translation  by  George  F.  Barwick,  B.A.,  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  Introduction  by  Henry  Harrisse.  The  whole  compiled  and  edited  with 
Preface  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Stevens,     London,  1893. 
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have  given  the  face,  which  is  drawn  in  profile  in  the  initial 
letter  of  the  last  word,  and  which  they  imagine  may  be  intended 
for  a  portrait  of  Columbus. 

The  Paris  and  Genoese  cartularies,  or  Nos.  i  and  2  respec- 
tively, have  an  elaborate  coat-of-arms  represented  on  the  folio 
immediately  preceding  the  first  page  of  the  text.  It  is  painted 
in  water-colours,  on  vellum  twenty  centimeters  wide  by  twenty- 
nine  high.  The  page  containing  the  escutcheon  is  bordered  by 
a  painted  twisted  cord  in  green  and  red.  In  the  upper  dexter 
comer  is  a  castle  of  gold,  surmounted  by  three  towers  also  of 
gold  on  a  field  of  red:  in  the  upper  sinister  corner  is  a  lion, 
brown,  white  field,  rampant,  but  without  the  lion's  tongue 
being  painted  green,  as  in  the  Royal  coloured  arms.  In  the 
lower  dexter  corner  are  islands  of  gold,  and  what  is  interpreted 
by  Harrisse  as  a  continent  emerging.  To  our  mind  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  discovering  a  representation  of  continental 
lands  to  the  north  than  there  is  to  the  east  and  west.  If  there 
is  a  mainland  anywhere  in  the  quarter,  it  is  to  the  south,  where 
Columbus  found  it.'  In  the  lower  sinister  corner  on  a  field 
azure  are  five  anchors  of  gold,  lying  flat  and  placed  two  above, 
then  one  followed  by  two  more.  Finally,  there  is  a  division 
containing  the  charges  and  enamels,  supposed  to  be  the  Ad- 
miral's conception  of  what  his  family,  the  wool-workers,  might 
have  had  in  the  form  of  arms  if  some  generous  monarch  had 
awarded  them  the  favour  of  bearing  them, — a  field  of  gold 
with  a  bend  azure  on  a  chief  gules. 

On  May  20,  1493,  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  granted  the  Ad- 
miral the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  they  specify  what  the  arms 
shall  be: 

.  el  Castillo  de  color  dorado  en  campo  verde,  en  el  cuadro  del 
escudo  de  vuestras  armas  en  lo  alto  A  la  mano  derecha,  y  an  el  otro  cuadro 
alto  i  la  mano  izquierda  un  Leon  de  purpura  en  campo  bianco  rampando 
de  verde,  y  en  el  otro  cuadro  bajo  a  la  mano  derecha  unas  islas  doradas  en 
ondas  de  mar,  y  en  el  otro  cuadro  bajo  a  la  mano  izquierda  las  armas 
vuestras  que  soliades  tener,  las  cuales  armas  sean  conocidas  por  vuestras 
armas,  6  de  vuestros  fijos  6  descendientes  para  siempre  jamas." 

" .  .  .  the  Castle  of  gilded  red  in  a  green  field  in  the  right  hand 
upper  quarter  of  the  shield  of  your  arms,  and  in  the  other  upper  quarter 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  islands  all  are  made  to  run  north  and 
south  in  the  Coat-of-Arms  adopted  by  Columbus,  in  the  present  use  by  the  Duke  of 
Veragua  they  run  east  and  west,  their  actual  territorial  elongations. 
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at  the  left  hand  a  Lion  purpure  in  a  white  field  rampant  [languedf]  i  green, 
and  in  the  other  quarter  at  the  bottom  on  the  right  hand  gilded  islands  in 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  other  quarter  at  the  bottom  on  the  left  hand 
your  arms  which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  bear,  which  arms  shall  be 
known  as  your  arms  and  the  arms  of  your  sons  and  descendants  for  ever 
after." 

We  give  three  reproductions  of  the  Columbus  Coat-of-Arms :  * 

First,  the  Coat-of-Arms  as  granted  by  the  Sovereigns  in  the 
Royal  Cedula  of  May  20,  1493. 

Second,  the  Coat-of-Arms  as  adopted  by  the  Admiral  Chris- 
topher Columbus  and  included  in  his  Book  of  Privileges. 

Third,  the  Coat-of-Arms  as  used  to-day  by  the  Duke  of 
Veragua,  the  present  representative  of  the  Columbus  family.^ 

The  Book  of  Privileges,  as  facsimiled  by  Stevens,  presents 
forty-four  documents,  in  some  instances  repeating  themselves, 
as  in  the  first  Capitulation,  and  sometimes  inserting  papers  of 
no  legal  significance,  as  the  letter  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Juan. 
The  chronological  order  of  the  documents  gives  way  to  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

Document  I.  is  the  letter  of  the  Sovereigns,  dated  April  23, 
1497,  commanding  Ferdinand  de  Soria  to  give  Columbus  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  letters  patent  constituting  the  Dis- 
coverer as  Admiral,  with  the  same  privileges  as  were  possessed 
by  the  High  Admiral  of  Castile.  In  any  orderly  arrangement 
it  shotild  come  after  the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  as  it  describes 
fully  Article  I.     In  this  Columbus  was  created: 

"Admiral  of  all  those  islands  and  mainlands  which  by  his  activity  and 
industry  shall  be  discovered  and  acquired  in  the  said  oceans  during  his 
lifetime,  and  likewise  after  his  death,  his  heirs  and  successors  one  after  the 
other  in  perpetuity  with  all  the  pre-eminences  and  prerogatives  appertain- 
ing to  the  said  office  and  in  the  same  manner  as  Don  Alfonso  Enriquez,  the 
High  Admiral  of  Castile  and  his  predecessors  in  the  said  office  held  it  in 
their  districts." 

'  Navarretehas  supposed  that  the  adjective  ■yerde  should  here  have  a  substantive 
understood,  meaning  that  on  a  white  field  there  should  be  a  lion  in  p^irple,  rampant, 
with  a  tongue  green. 

^  We  also  reproduce  the  Coat-of-Arms  from  the  Genoa  Codex.  The  difference 
in  treatment  of  the  Castle  and  the  Lion  Rampant  will  be  seen.  The  islands  in 
the  Genoa  Codex  have  the  dark  cross  lines  which  we  feebly  discern  in  the  Paris 
Codex. 

3  The  Coat-of-Arms  as  now  used  by  the  Columbus  family  is  reproduced  from  an 
original  presented  to  Major  Harmon  Pumpelly  Read  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Duke 
of  Veragua.  It  was  executed  in  water-colours  by  the  nephew  of  the  Duchess  of 
Veragua,  the  Marquis  of  Villalobar. 
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This  article  vouchsafed,  or  seemed  to  promise,  Columbus  not 
only  honours  but  emoluments.  It  was  the  foundation  stone 
on  which  he  builded  his  claim  for  one  third  of  the  revenues  and 
one  third  of  the  territorial  rights  and  jurisdictions.  Not  only 
was  he  to  have  one  third  of  what  he  secured  by  the  sea  or  on 
the  sea,  but  he  claimed  the  broad  interpretation  of  a  right  to 
one  third  of  the  whole.  In  a  document  dated  at  Madrid,  April 
10,  1495,  the  Sovereigns  decreed  in  relation  to  the  settlers  and 
colonisers  in  Hispaniola: 

"And  further  we  Will  and  it  is  our  pleasure  that  if  they  go  to  the  said 
island  of  Espanola  by  licence  of  those  who  shall  have  and  hold  our  authority 
to  grant  it,  they  may  have  for  themselves  the  third  part  of  the  gold  which 
they  may  find  and  obtain  in  the  said  island  provided  that  it  be  not  by 
barter;   and  the  other  two  thirds  shall  be  for  us." 

This  seems  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  gold  found  and  to  be 
found.  There  was  no  share  here  for  the  man  who  discovered 
the  island  in  which  the  gold  is  found.  It  serves  to  show  the 
interpretation  the  Sovereigns  placed  on  the  rights  of  the  Ad- 
miral as  Admiral. 

This  Document  I.  the  reader  should  read  in  connection  with 
Document  XLIL,  the  legal  opinion  as  to  the  Admiral's  rights. 

King  John  of  Aragon,  grandfather  of  John  II.,  was  born 
August  24,  1358,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Henry  II.,  in  May 
30,  1379,  and  died  October  9,  1390.  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  the 
son  of  John  I.,  and  father  of  John  II.  was  born  October  4,  1379, 
succeeded  his  father,  October  10,  1390,  died  December  25,  1406. 

John  II.,  born  March  6,  1405,  succeeded  his  father,  Henry 
III.,  under  care  of  his  mother,  in  1406;  defeated  King  John  of 
Navarre  and  others  in  battle  at  Olmedo  in  1445,  and  died  July 

21,  1454- 

Don  Alfonso  Enriques,  the  High  Admiral,  was  the  uncle  of 

King  John  II. 

On  April  4,  1405,  in  the  city  of  Toro,  King  Henry  III.  cre- 
ated Don  Alfonso  Enriques  his  High  Admiral  of  the  Sea,  with 
the  same  powers,  privileges,  revenues,  rights,  and  jurisdictions 
which  belonged  and  ought  to  belong  to  the  office  of  High  Ad- 
miral, as  formerly  held  by  Don  Diego  Furtado  de  Mendo^a. 
By  this  Patent  the  King  commanded  all  prelates  and  masters, 
counts,  grandees,  knights,  and  esquires,  and  all  counsellors, 
alcaldes,  bailiffs,  justices,  prestameros,  provosts,  and  other  jus- 
tices of  the  city  of  Seville  and  of  all  other  cities,  towns,  and 
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places  of  his  kingdoms  and  dominions,  and  captains  of  the  sea, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  fleet,  and  the  masters  and  boatswains 
of  his  galleys,  and  the  masters,  mariners,  merchants,  and  other 
persons  who  traverse  and  navigate  the  sea,  to  receive  and  obey 
the  said  Don  Alfonso  Enriques,  as  High  Admiral  of  the  Sea, 
and  to  pay  and  cause  to  be  paid  to  him  all  the  revenues  and 
dues  which  by  right  of  said  office  belong  and  ought  to  belong 
thereto.     The  same  patent  further  recites: 

"  I  give  you  my  full  and  complete  power  in  order  that  you  m.ay  be  able 
to  exercise  and  may  exercise  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  which  belongs 
and  ought  to  belong  to  the  said  office  of  Admiralty  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever in  all  the  rights  of  the  sea,  both  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  to  judge 
all  the  suits  which  may  arise  at  sea  and  also  in  the  harbours  and  their  en- 
virons as  far  as  the  salt  water  enters  and  vessels  navigate,  and  that  you, 
the  said  Admiral,  may  have  the  power  to  appoint  and  may  appoint  your 
alcaldes,  bailiffs,  scriveners  and  officers  in  all  the  towns  and  places  of  my 
kingdoms  which  are  seaports  and  that  they  may  take  cognisance  of,  and 
may  decide  all  the  suits  criminal  and  civil,  which  may  arise  at  sea  and  in 
the  river  where  the  currents  rise  and  fall,  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  other  former  Admirals  most  fully  and  completely  appointed 
them  and  in  which  you  will  appoint  them  in  the  said  city  of  Seville.  And 
by  this,  my  patent,  I  command  the  members  of  my  Council  and  the  auditors 
of  my  chamber  and  alcaldes  of  my  Court,  and  all  the  other  justices  of  said 
towns  and  places  of  the  seaports,  and  of  my  Kingdoms  not  to  intermeddle 
in  taking  cognisance  of  and  deciding  the  said  suits,  nor  to  disturb  you  or 
your  said  officers  belonging  to  your  said  jurisdiction,  whom  you  may  ap- 
point in  your  stead  to  take  cognisance  of  the  said  suits  in  the  manner 
aforesaid." 

King  John  II.  on  August  17,  1416,  in  the  city  of  Valladolid 
at  the  request  of  Don  Alfonso  Enriques,  his  uncle,  confirmed 
the  above  patent  as  to  all  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdictions 
and  powers  pertaining  to  the  said  Admiralty,  with  the  power  to 
punish  on  the  spot  any  disobedience  of  his  commands.  He 
then  proceeds  to  grant  a  further  privilege  : 

"And  I  ordain  that  of  all  the  gains  which  my  said  High  Admiral  may 
receive  or  make  in  my  fleet  or  at  sea,  I  shall  receive  two  parts  and  the  said 
High  Admiral  the  third  part,  he  going  in  his  own  person  in  the  said  fleet 
even  though  the  said  fleet  or  part  thereof  may  go  away  by  his  order  or 
without  his  order,  and  likewise  in  the  case  of  all  galleys  which  I  may  order 
to  be  equipped  apart  from  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  making  gains,  that 
of  the  gain  which  I  may  receive  I  am  to  have  two  parts  and  the  said  Ad- 
miral the  third  part. 
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"Likewise  I  order  and  command  that  in  the  case  of  all  galleys,  ships, 
galleots,  vessels  and  other  foists  whatsoever  which  may  be  equipped,  for 
other  parts  whereof  the  fifth  part  is  payable  to  me,  I  am  to  receive  two 
thirds  of  the  said  fifth  and  the  said  Admiral  one  third  thereof.  Likewise  I 
ordain  that  whenever  my  said  Admiral  shall  fit  out  a  vessel  by  my  com- 
mand, he  may  have  power  to  take  and  may  take  any  four  men  who  may  be 
under  arrest,  being  accused  of  any  crime  whatsoever  for  which  they  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  death,  who  may  go  and  come  embarked  or  to  embark 
in  the  said  city  of  Seville  and  any  other  ports  of  my  kingdoms  and  domin- 
ions, that  my  said  Admiral  may  be  able  to  place  to  his  own  account  the 
third  part  for  such  person  or  persons  according  to  the  price  or  prices  at 
which  they  may  come  embarked  or  to  embark." ' 

A  penalty  of  two  thousand  Castilian  doblas  of  fine  gold  and 
of  just  weight  for  each  and  every  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
High  Admiral  was  fixed  by  the  King  in  the  same  patent. 

On  June  6,  14 19,  King  John  II.,  in  the  city  of  Segovia,  con- 
firmed again  the  privileges,  powers,  and  jurisdictions  belonging 
to  the  office  of  High  Admiral. 

Document  II. — This  presents  the  Articles  of  Capitulation, 
granted  April  17,  1492.  It  has  already  been  given  in  full."  It 
was  confirmed  by  another  document  dated  at  Burgos,  April  23, 
1497,  and  this  was  published  in  printed  form,  but  not,  as  Har- 
risse  seems  to  think,  at  the  time.  It  is  evident  that  Queen 
Isabella  was  no  longer  living  when  the  book  was  printed^  and 
therefore  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  year  1504. 

Document  III. — This  document  contains  the  Letters  Patent 
of  April  30  and  of  May  28,  1493,  as  confirmed  by  the  Royal  dec- 
laration of  April  23,  1497.  It  begins  with  the  same  preamble 
as  is  found  in  the  preceding  document.  It  is  not  pubhshed  in 
Navarrete's  Voyages. 

Document  TV. — This  document  is  dated  June  12,  1497.  It 
was  drawn  up  and  granted  to  the  Admiral  as  a  temporary 
adjudication  of  the  differences  between  the  Sovereigns  and 
himself  as  to  his  revenues  and  the  method  of  determining  them. 
This  provides  that  the  eighth  part  of  the  gross  revenues  or  re- 
turns shall  be  deducted  and  handed  over  to  the  Admiral;   that 

'  The  reader  will  notice  that  the  proportion  of  gains,  that  is  to  say  the  Admiral's 
share  of  one  third,  is  to  come  from  gains  or  profits  made  in  the  Royal  fleet  or  at  sea. 
Predatory  maritime  expeditions  were  in  mind.  The  boy  king,  John  II.,  never  con- 
templated gains  from  islands  and  mainlands.  Nor  was  civil  jurisdiction  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  High  Admiral  except  on  the  sea  and  in  tidal  rivers. 

2  See  our  Chapter  LIII. 
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the  remainder  shall  be  charged  with  the  costs  and  expenses, 
after  which  the  tenth  part  shall  be  given  to  the  Admiral.  Thus 
he  gets  one  eighth  of  the  whole  and  after  that  one  tenth  of  the 
net  profits.  This  arrangement  was  to  hold  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  The  Admiral  had  claimed  this  interpretation  of  the 
Articles  of  Capitulation.  The  Sovereigns  claimed  under  the 
said  Articles  that  first  the  expenses  were  to  be  deducted,  then 
the  tenth  part  and  then  the  eighth  were  to  go  to  Columbus.  The 
Sovereigns  in  this  instrument  also  permit  Columbus  for  the 
voyaging  they  were  then  equipping  to  receive  his  eighth  share 
without  contributing  his  eighths  of  the  costs  and  expenses,  out 
of  a  desire  to  do  him  favour.  It  likewise  seems  to  release  him 
from  certain  costs  and  expenses  which  he  apparently  has  not 
borne,  but  on  condition  that  he  does  not  demand  or  levy  on 
any  part  of  what  has  been  up  to  this  time  brought  from  the 
islands,  by  reason  of  the  eighth  or  tenth  shares  due  him  of  the 
movables  of  the  said  island,  and  the  Sovereigns  make  him  a 
present  of  what  he  has  so  far  received.  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  third  part  which  the  Admiral  afterward  claimed  to  be  his. 
The  fact  that  the  shares  were  to  be  paid  from  movables  indi- 
cates thus  early  the  position  assumed  by  the  Sovereigns,  or  for 
them  by  their  legal  advisers.  The  third  part  was  due  to  Colum- 
bus, if  due  at  all,  under  Article  I.  of  the  Capitulation,  where  he 
was  to  have  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  Admiral  similar  to 
those  of  the  former  High  Admirals  of  Castile.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  King  John  II.,  on  August  17,  1416,  granted  that, 
"of  all  the  gains  which  my  said  High  Admiral  may  receive  or 
make  in  my  fleet  or  at  sea,  I  shall  receive  two  parts  and  the  said 
High  Admiral  the  third  part. ' '  The  Sovereigns  seemed  to  regard 
the  claim  of  a  third  part  to  extend  only  to  things  captured  or 
received  by  the  fleet  or  at  sea,  or,  in  other  words,  only  the  mov- 
ables on  the  high  seas  and  harbours  and  navigable  streams. 
Lands,  together  with  their  mineral  resources,  were  not  denom- 
inated in  the  bond.  At  all  events,  on  this  particular  occasion 
the  contention  of  the  Admiral  in  regard  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  eighth  part  and  the  tenth  part  seems  to  have  been  accepted, 
temporarily  at  least,  and  in  addition  he  is  exempt  from  con- 
tributing his  eighth  share  of  the  partnership  expenses  with  the 
chance  of  receiving  his  eighth  part  of  the  partnership  profits. 
Document  V. — This  document  relates   to   the  selection  of 
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Administrators,  both  by  the  Sovereigns  and  by  Columbus,  to 
keep  watch  over  the  costs,  the  expenses,  the  returns,  and  to 
apportion  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Admiral  their  respective 
shares.  In  the  book  lately  published  by  the  Duchess  of  Alba, 
and  here  reproduced,  is  a  document  of  Columbus,'  in  which  he 
reasons  out  the  proportion  of  his  share  in  the  following  manner : 

"A  gentleman  fits  out  a  ship  and  tells  one  of  his  men,  'I  appoint  you 
Captain  and  you  are  to  have  one  third  of  the  gains  after  deducting  the 
costs.'  To  another  he  says  'I  appoint  you  to  be  the  mate  and  you  shall 
have  one  tenth.'  To  a  third  he  says,  '  You  will  be  purser,  with  one  eighth.' 
The  ship  returns  to  port  bringing  profits  amounting  to  looo  crowns.  The 
Captain  then  asks  for  a  third  of  these  looo  crowns,  and  the  gentleman 
gives  them  to  him.  The  mate  claims  one  tenth  of  these  looo  crowns  and 
he  receives  it.  Thirdly  the  purser  demands  one  eighth  of  the  looo  crowns 
and  he  gets  that  amount." 

Thus,  if  the  gains  amounted  to  $2400  for  a  ship,  Columbus 
would  expect  to  receive  first,  $800  for  his  third;  next,  $300  for 
his  eighth;  and  lastly,  $240  for  his  tenth,  making  in  all  $1340, 
receiving  more  than  the  Crown.  But  if  the  Admiral  was  en- 
titled to  receive  one  third  of  the  total  gains,  the  Sovereigns  were 
entitled  to  receive  their  two  thirds,  and  this,  under  such  a  dis- 
tribution, they  never  could  have  received.  It  is  evident  that 
the  provision  for  this  one  third  Admiral's  share  was  intended 
to  apply  on  gains  made  in  war,  or  upon  unfriendly  nations  and 
by  their  ships  on  the  high  seas.  The  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  ships  had  to  go  on  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  money, 
goods,  and  ransoms  coming  from  successful  expeditions  were 
genuine  gains,  which  the  King  could  well  afford  to  divide  liber- 
ally. When  the  Admiral's  rights  and  prerogatives  were  con- 
ferred on  Columbus,  they  were  intended,  in  our  judgment,  to 
be  those  of  honours,  powers,  and  jurisdiction  rather  than  finan- 
cial and  commercial  gains. 

Document  VI. — This  is  an  undated  document  relating  to  the 
third  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  date 
April  23,  1497.  The  Admiral  first  of  all  is  to  co-operate  with 
the  Bishop  of  Badajos  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians;  he  is 
to  select  330  persons  to  go  with  him,  whose  rank  and  occupa- 
tions he  shall  determine,  and  he  is  authorised  to  increase  this 

'  It  is  in  the  proper  hand  of  Columbus  but  is  copied  from  an  opinion  deHvered 
by  some  lawyer.     See  our  Chapter  CXXI.,  No.  XVI. 
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number  to  500  if  he  chooses;  he  is  to  erect  another  strong- 
hold on  the  other  side  of  Espanola  where  the  gold  mine  was; 
a  farm  and  plantation  were  to  be  established  near  the  said  pro- 
posed settlement  or  close  to  the  old  one, — Isabella, — and  to 
such  as  desired  to  cultivate  it  fifty  cahices  of  wheat  and  barley 
were  to  be  loaned  for  sowing,  and  up  to  twenty  yokes  of  cows 
and  mares  and  other  beasts  for  tilling;  arrangements  are  made 
for  paying  the  salaries  and  wages  of  the  330  persons  who  ac- 
company the  Admiral;  skilled  persons,  dies,  and  implements 
are  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  melting  and  coining  the  gold 
which  may  be  obtained  in  the  Indies  into  excellentes  of  Gran- 
ada; those  Indians  who  had  agreed  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed 
were  to  wear  about  their  necks  a  piece  or  token  of  brass  or 
lead  money,  and  this  piece  was  to  have  on  it  a  figure  indicating 
the  money  paid  each  time. 

There  are  no  specimens  of  this  coinage  known  to-day.  The 
provision  for  dies  and  the  employment  of  skilled  persons  cer- 
tainly suggest  the  early  coining  of  the  metals  in  the  New  World. 
As  the  coins  were  to  be  like  those  coined  in  the  mother  country, 
they  would  be,  if  so  coined,  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those 
coined  in  Spain.  For  reasons  given  elsewhere  we  do  not  believe 
any  metal  was  coined  in  the  New  World  until  long  after  the 
death  of  Columbus.  In  any  event  this  is  the  first  mention  of 
distinctively  American  coin  money,  and  soon  after  wampum 
and  beads  and  almonds  were  to  have  a  rival. 

Document  VII. — This  document  gives  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  times,  when  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  were  as  inexorable  as  they  are  to-day.  The 
Indies — the  new.  lands — were  not  to  bring  fortunes  only  to  the 
adventurers  who  sailed  away  from  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Those 
who  remained  at  home  must  reap  their  profits  as  well.  And  so 
it  came  about  that  merchandise  of  every  kind  went  up  in  price ; 
and  merchants,  dealers,  farmers,  and  agents  refused  to  sell  at 
ordinary  prices  victuals,  provisions,  implements,  ironware, 
casks,  butts,  and  other  wooden  things,  cattle  and  beasts,  seeds 
and  cereals.  So  this  edict  was  published,  compelling  owners 
and  agents  to  sell  whatsoever  things  were  necessary  for  pro- 
vision or  for  habitation  or  for  navigation  to  the  Indies  at  the 
customary  value  of  all  such  things  in  Spain  upon  pain  of  the 
Royal  displeasure  and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  maravedis  for 
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every  infringement  of  the  law.  This  doctoment  is  dated  at 
Burgos,  April  23,  1497. 

Document  VIII. — This  document  is  dated  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  June  15,  1497.  It  apportions  the  330  persons  which 
under  Document  VI.  were  to  be  selected  by  Columbus  to  go 
to  the  Indies,  as  follows:  forty  were  to  be  esquires,  one  hun- 
dred were  to  be  foot-soldiers,  thirty  seamen,  thirty  midshipmen, 
twenty  gold- workers,  fifty  labourers,  ten  gardeners,  twenty 
officers  of  different  grades,  and  thirty  were  to  be  women. 
Whereas  Document  VI.  authorised  the  increase  of  this  num- 
ber to  500,  the  present  document  expressly  limits  the  total 
number  to  330.  Provision  is  made  for  sending  out  ironware 
and  implements,  cows  and  mares  and  asses  for  tillage.  Au- 
thority is  given  to  purchase  an  old  ship  to  transport  provisions 
and  articles  to  the  proposed  new  settlement  on  the  other  side 
of  Espafiola, — the  future  San  Domingo, — and  to  use  the  tim- 
bers, nails,  and  other  parts  of  the  said  ship  in  constructing  the 
new  city.  Field-tents  are  to  be  provided,  doubtless  to  be  em- 
ployed in  excursions  and  explorations.  Friars  and  priests  of 
good  repute  are  to  be  found  and  persuaded  to  go  to  the  Indies 
to  convert  the  Indians  to  the  Holy  Faith.  There  are  to  go 
a  physician,  an  apothecary,  and  a  herbalist,  as  well  as  some 
instruments  of  music  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  who  are 
to  live  there. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  afterward  there  was  to 
go  from  a  more  northern  people  of  the  Old  World  to  a  more 
northern  coast  of  the  New  World  a  band  of  colonists  into 
whose  life  of  solemnity  and  dulness  there  was  lawfully  to 
enter  no  sound  of  music,  no  touching  of  instruments,  no  song, 
no  revelry.  Both  northern  colony  and  southern  colony  had  the 
same  problem  to  work  out  in  human  sums, — the  same  mission 
of  the  progress  and  advancement  of  humanity.  No  ptire- 
blooded  Spaniard  works  or  plays  or  dances  in  Espahola  to-day. 
Its  first  city— Isabella  —  lay  abandoned,  desolate,  and  forgotten 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  One  half  of  the  island  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  black  man,  the  descendant  of  African  slaves  who 
were  forced  to  toil  when  the  natives  were  exhausted.  There 
is  not  much  hope  of  moral  progress  there.  The  problem  never 
will  be  worked  out  on  that  beautiful  island  in  Spanish  brain  or 
by  Spanish  pencil.     To  the  north,  the  great  questions  of  life,  of 
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government,  of  liberty  have  been  answered  by  Anglo-Saxon 
voices,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  says.  All  very  well.  Music  and 
revelry  will  entertain,  but  the  song  is  one  of  amusement  and 
not  instruction,  and  whatever  place  they  may  have  in  life,  we 
know  that  a  great  nation  was  planned  and  begun  without  their 
charm  and  without  their  solace.  Life  in  New  England  was  cold 
and  close,  but  it  was  clear  and  clean. 

Document  IX.  chronologically  should  be  placed  earlier  in 
the  book,  for  it  is  dated  at  Medina  del  Campo,  June  2,  1497. 
It  contains  and  confirms  another  important  doctiment,  dated 
from  Madrid,  April  10,  1495,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted  the  passage  giving  to  the  finder  one  third  of  all  the 
gold  found  on  the  island,  and  reserving  for  the  Sovereigns  the 
other  two  thirds.  This  inclosed  document  provides  that  all 
vessels  must  sail  from,  and  return  to,  the  port  of  Cadiz.  The 
enwrapping  document  confirms  the  provisions  of  the  inner, 
and  particularly  cautions  against  the  infringement  of  the 
same. 

Document  X.  is  dated  at  Burgos,  April  23,  1497,  and  ex- 
empts all  provisions  and  other  things  shipped  from  Seville  and 
Cadiz  to  the  Indies  by  the  Sovereigns  or  by  Columbus,  or  what- 
soever shall  be  brought  from  the  Indies,  from  paying  for  the 
first  sales  thereof  any  customs  duty,  market  toll,  or  any  other 
duty,  either  for  the  year  1497  or  from  then  thenceforth  until 
further  notice.  The  colonies  certainly  were  encouraged  and  the 
infant  industries  were  nourished. 

Document  XI. — This  document,  dated  at  Burgos,  May  6, 
1497,  also  should  have  had  a  previous  entry  in  the  Book  of 
Privileges.  It  has  reference  to  the  regulations  concerning  duties 
on  articles  brought  back  to  the  Old  World  from  the  Indies,  and 
provides  that  these  shall  be  unloaded  without  the  import  duty, 
customs,  road  toll,  admiralty  dues,  or  any  other  duty  or  any 
market  duty  for  the  first  sales  that  may  be  made  of  them. 
Those  who  are  to  purchase  goods  to  send  or  to  take  to  the 
Indies  are  to  pay  no  export  duty,  customs,  road  toll,  admiralty 
dues,  or  any  duty  for  loading.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the 
purchaser  shall  exhibit  a  certificate  signed  by  Don  Christopher 
Columbus,  Admiral  of  the  said  Indies,  or  by  any  person  having 
his  authority.  Security  must  be  given  that  the  goods  shipped 
shall  really  go  to  the  said  Indies  and  to  no  other  parts.     The 
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exemption  is  to  be  observed  from  January  i,  1498,  as  well  as  in 
the  year  1497,  and  to  run  until  further  notice. 

Document  XII. — This  document  is  dated  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  June  22,  1497.  It  has  relation  to  the  third  voyage  of 
Columbus,  and  recites  the  fact  that  since  the  Sovereigns  have 
ordered  him  to  return  to  Espaiiola  and  to  the  other  islands  and 
continental  lands  for  their  conversion  and  settlement,  and  as 
the  persons  who  are  to  go  with  him  for  a  certain  time  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  settlement  of  the  said  lands,  therefore  any 
man  or  woman  subject  of  the  Sovereigns  who  may  have  com- 
mitted any  murders  and  blood-sheddings  or  any  other  crimes 
of  whatsoever  sort  or  kind  they  may  be,  except  heresy,  lese- 
majesty,  perduliones,  treason,  disloyalty,  murder  committed 
by  fire  or  sword,  uttering  base  coin  or  sodomy,  or  who  shall 
have  taken  from  out  the  kingdoms  coin  or  gold  or  silver  or 
other  things  prohibited  by  the  Sovereigns,  and  who  shall  go 
and  serve  in  the  island  of  Espahola, — those  who  have  incurred 
the  death  penalty  for  two  years,  and  those  who  have  incurred 
any  less  penalty,  even  if  it  be  the  loss  of  a  limb,  for  one  year, — 
shall  be  pardoned  upon  being  presented  before  the  Admiral,  and 
they  shall  serve  as  the  Admiral  shall  direct.  After  accepting 
this  proposal  of  pardon,  they  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  arraigned 
for  their  crimes  and  no  proceedings  shall  be  taken  against  them 
or  against  their  property. 

Document  XIII. — This  document  was  also  issued  at  Medina 
del  Campo  on  June  22,  1497.  One  would  think  that  this  docu- 
ment as  well  as  the  next  might  well  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  preceding.  It  provides  that  those  whose  crimes  may  fitly 
be  punished  by  banishment  shall  be  sent  to  the  islands  to  labour 
or  serve  in  the  mines  according  as  the  Admiral  may  direct. 
The  reader  will  notice  how  fully  the  powers  and  jurisdictions  of 
the  Admiral  are  observed  as  he  starts  on  this  his  third  voyage, 
and  then  he  will  recall  the  Admiral's  home-coming  from  that 
same  voyage  in  gyves  and  chains. 

Document  XIV. — This  document  is  addressed  to  the  Count 
de  Cifuentes,  Chief  Standard  Bearer  and  Assistant  of  the  city  of 
Seville,  and  is  dated  from  Medina  del  Campo,  June  22,  1497. 
It  is  to  be  his  duty  to  receive  all  those  who  are  banished  to 
Espaiiola  and  other  islands,  and  to  keep  them  safely  in  the 
prison  at  Seville  until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  handed  over  to 
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the  Admiral,  who  is  here  called  the  "Admiral  of  the  Indies  of 
the  Ocean." 

Document  XV . — This  document,  also  dated  at  Medina  del 
Campo  on  the  same  day,  June  22,  1497,  relates  to  the  same 
voyage,  and  is  directed  to  some  official  whose  name  is  not  in 
the  document,  but  who  is  authorised  to  impress  any  ship  or 
caravel  the  Admiral  may  require  for  the  settlement  of  the 
islands,  and  to  arrange  with  the  owners  for  reasonable  payment. 

Document  XVI. — This  document  likewise  is  dated  from 
Medina  del  Campo,  June  22,  1497,  and  authorises  the  Admiral, 
or  any  person  presenting  his  order,  to  take  freely  and  load  on 
board  ship  five  hundred  and  fifty  cahices  of  wheat  and  fifty 
cahices  of  barley  for  the  victualling  and  provision  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indies,  for  the  term  of  five  months  from  the  date  of  the 
document  and  in  as  many  journeys  as  he  shall  please.  A  meas- 
ure of  cahices,  or  cahiz,  was  equal  to  eighteen  bushels,  so  that 
Columbus  had  the  free  exportation  of  over  ten  thousand  bushels 
of  grain  on  each  ship  going  to  the  said  Indies. 

Document  XVII. — This  is  a  warrant  issued  to  Francesco  de 
Soria  commanding  him  to  give  Don  Christopher  Columbus  an 
authenticated  transcript  of  whatever  patents  of  favours  and 
privileges  are  belonging  to  the  office  of  High  Admiral  of  Castile, 
and  which  are  held  by  Columbus  whereby  he  and  others  may 
levy  and  collect  the  dues  and  other  things  pertaining  to  him  in 
the  said  charge.  This  document  was  most  important  to  Colum- 
bus, and  he  did  well  to  enter  it  in  his  Book  of  Privileges.  It 
recognises  not  only  honours  and  prerogatives,  but  the  actual 
touching,  as  the  French  say,  of  money,  and  if  of  money,  then 
manifestly  the  proportion  was  that  allowed  the  High  Admiral 
of  Castile, — one  third, — no  more  and  no  less.  The  document 
is  dated  from  the  city  of  Burgos,  April  23,  1497. 

Document  XVIII. — This  document,  dated  at  Burgos,  April 
23,  1497,  is  simply  the  authority  found  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
Document  VIII.  It  relates  to  the  trade  and  occupation  of  the 
330  persons  authorised  to  be  taken  by  the  Admiral  to  Espanola. 

Document  XIX. — In  this  instrument,  dated  from  Burgos, 
April  23,  1497,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Indies  is  authorised  to  pay 
the  salaries,  wages,  and  other  moneys  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  receive  them,  and  for  other  things  needful  for  the  housing 
and  settling  of  the  people  residing  and  going  to  reside  in  the 
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said  Indies,  according  to  lists  signed  in  the  name  of  Don  Chris- 
topher Columbus  or  his  lieutenant. 

Document  XX. — This  document,  signed  at  Burgos,  May  9, 
1497,  authorises  the  chief  accountants  to  pay  to  Don  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  Admiral  of  the  Ocean,  such  sums  of  money 
as  he  has  loaned  to  certain  persons  in  the  Indies. 

Document  XXI. — This  document  is  dated  April  22,  1497, 
and  is  similar  to  Document  VI. 

Document  XXII. — This  instrument  is  dated  from  Medina  del 
Campo,  July  22,  1497.  It  authorises  and  directs  Don  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  and  the  Viceroy 
and  Governor  in  Espanola,  to  distribute  among  persons  on  that 
island  and  of  others  who  may  go  there,  the  lands,  hills,  and 
waters  by  him  considered  proper  for  sowing  corn  and  other 
seeds,  planting  orchards,  cotton  trees,  flax,  vines,  trees,  sugar- 
canes,  building  houses,  mills,  and  machines  for  the  said  sugar 
and  other  buildings  profitable  and  necessary  for  their  livelihood; 
these  grants  are  to  be  made  to  such  persons  according  to  their 
rank,  their  service  to  the  Sovereigns,  and  the  condition  and 
quality  of  their  persons  and  estates :  boundaries  and  marks  are 
to  distinguish  each  person's  parcel,  and  this  he  may  have,  hold, 
and  possess  for  his  own,  and  rhay  occupy,  plant,  and  cultivate, 
with  power  to  sell,  give,  grant,  exchange,  alienate,  mortgage, 
retain,  and  do  therewith  and  therein  whatever  he  may  please 
and  think  fit,  as  with  his  own  property,  for  life,  by  a  just  and 
legal  title :  there  is  reserved  to  the  Crown  the  brasil  (wood)  and 
likewise  any  metal  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  metal  which 
shall  be  found  in  such  lands. 

With  this  document  commence  the  first  individual  titles  to 
land  in  the  New  World. 

Document  XXIII. — This  document  is  dated  the  same  day 
and  from  the  same  place  as  the  preceding.  It  approves  and 
confirms  the  appointment  of  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus  as 
Adelantado  of  the  islands  newly  found,  and  directs  that  there 
shall  be  observed  toward  him  all  the  honours,  graces,  favours, 
pre-eminences,  and  prerogatives  which  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  kingdoms  are  due  and  ought  to  be  done  and  observed 
toward  our  other  adelantados  of  the  said  kingdoms  as  well 
within  their  governorship  as  without. 

Document  XXIV.  is  dated  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  December 
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23,  1497,  and  addressed  to  Don  Christopher  Columbus.  It  di- 
rects that  he  shall  pay  to  the  persons  who  remain  in  the  said 
Indies  the  money  due  them  for  wages,  provisions,  and  freight- 
ing, any  such  payment  being  first  certified  by  the  Bishop  of 
Badajos  and  by  Columbus. 

Document  XXV .  is  dated  at  Alcala  de  Henares  and  on  the 
same  day,  December  23,  1497,  and  is  addressed  jointly  to  the 
Bishop  of  Badajos  and  Columbus.  It  recites  the  fact  that  they, 
the  Bishop  and  the  Admiral,  have  reported  to  the  Sovereigns 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  starting  the  expedition, — the  third 
voyage  of  Columbus, — and  that  this  cause  is  the  inordinate 
price  of  provisions  and  the  refusal  of  merchants  to  sell  at  the 
market  price;  the  instrument  then  proceeds  to  authorise  and 
direct  them  jointly  to  seek  trustworthy  persons  who  shall  find 
provisions  and  fix  such  prices  therefor  as  shall  seem  to  them — • 
the  Bishop  and  Columbus — just  and  reasonable. 

This  document  and  the  preceding  are  to  be  read  together, 
for  they  associate  the  names  of  the  two  most  prominent  per- 
sons connected  officially  with  the  said  Indies.  History  has  been 
teaching  that  a  deadly  feud  existed  between  these  two  men, 
Christopher  Columbus, — the  Discoverer  of  the  new  lands,  the 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean-Sea,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Indies, — and  Juan 
Rodriguez  de  Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Badajos,'  afterward  Bishop 
of  Palencia,  the  supreme  head  in  Spain  of  the  Department  for 
Indian  Affairs.  The  reader  will  remember  the  interview  Andreas 
Bemaldez,  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios,  had  with  the  Admiral 
when  the  latter  returned  to  Spain  after  the  second  voyage,  and 
when  he  was  a  guest  in  the  good  curate's  house.  There  was  a 
second  guest  there  at  the  same  time, — this  same  Juan  Rodriguez 
de  Fonseca, — and  they  were  all  three  on  the  most  friendly  and 
confidential  terms,  since  Columbus,  in  the  presence  of  Fonesca, 
gave  Bernaldez  certain  papers  and  writings  to  read  and  copy. 

'  Badajos  is  a  town  in  Estremadura,  in  the  western  part  of  Spain,  132  miles  by 
rail  east  of  Lisbon,  and  but  five  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  Marshal  Soult 
took  it  in  1811,  and  the  following  year  it  was  captured  by  Wellington.  It  was  once 
the  seat  of  an  important  conference  when  the  rival  claims  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to 
the  Moluccas  and  the  Philippines  were  considered.  Like  many  another  Council,  its 
conclusions  were  never  reached.  Geographers  are  agreed  that  both  the  island  groups 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas,  fruits  of  Magellan's  voyage,  lie  within  the  Por- 
tuguese Line  of  Demarcation;  but  while  Charles  V.  practically  gave  up  his  claim  to 
the  Moluccas  in  1529,  the  title  of  Spain  to  the  Philippines  remained  untouched  until 
it  passed  into  the  outstretched  hands  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Ferdinand  Coltunbus,  in  his  Historie,  is  particularly  bitter 
against  Fonseca,  and  charges  him  with  open  hostility  to  his 
father  in  that  he  purposely  delayed  the  preparations  for  the 
third  voyage.     He  says: 

"Ma  tomando  alia  fua  partita  dalla  Corte  per  Siuiglia,  dico,  che  ancor 
quitii  per  colpa,  e  mal  gouerno  de'  ministri  regali,  &  fpecialmente  d'un  D. 
Giouanni  di  Fonfecca  Archidiacono  di  Siuiglia,  s'  intertenne  lo  fpaccio 
deir  armata  molto  piu  di  quel,  che  conueniua.  Da  che  nacque,  che  detto 
D.  Giouanni,  il  qual  poi  fu  Vefcouo  di  Burgos,  port6  continuatamente 
mortale  odio  all'  Ammiraglio,  &  alle  fue  cofe;  &  fu  Capo  di  coloro,  che  lo 
metteano  in  dif gratia  a'  Re  Catolici."  ' 

"  But  returning  to  his  departure  from  the  Court  for  Seville,  I  say,  that 
the  despatch  of  the  armada  was  also  delayed  there  much  longer  than  was 
suitable,  through  the  fault  and  bad  government  of  Royal  Ministers,  and 
especially  of  one  Don  John  de  Fonseca,  Archdeacon  of  Seville.  From 
which  it  resulted  that  the  said  Don  John,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Burgos,  continually  bore  a  mortal  hatred  against  the  Admiral  and  his 
affairs :  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  those  who  caused  his  disgrace  with  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns." 

Fortunately  for  the  Bishop  of  Badajos,  this  second  docu- 
ment acquits  him  of  this  specific  and  only  charge.  Both  he 
and  Columbus  communicated  to  the  Sovereigns  the  fact  that 
the  delay  was  due  to  the  impossibility  of  purchasing  provisions 
at  regular  or  reasonable  prices.  Columbus  accepts  any  blame 
attached  to  this  situation  as  well  and  in  the  same  measure  as 
Fonseca.  Neither  could  control  the  rapacity  of  the  Castilian 
merchant  or  the  greed  of  the  Andalusian  farmer.  The  high 
prices  were  due  to  the  natural  desire  of  the  settler  to  reap  a 
profit  in  the  unexpected  opening  of  new  markets  and  the 
necessitous  demands  of  new  customers. 

Shortly  after  the  Admiral  returned  from  his  fourth  and 
last  voyage,  he  wrote,  on  January  i8,  1505,  to  his  son  Diego, 
then  with  the  Court: 

"If  the  Bishop  of  Palencia  "  is  arrived  or  when  he  does  come,  tell  him 
how  much  I  rejoice  in  his  prosperity  and  that  if  I  go  there  [Segovia]  I  will 

1  Historie,  p.  151.     Edition  of  1571. 

2  This  was  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca,  and  not  Diego  de  Deza,  as  some  assert. 
In  the  same  letter  reference  is  made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Seville, — Diego  de  Deza, — 
proving  conclusively  that  he  was  alluding  to  two  separate  persons.  Fonseca  was 
absent  in  Flanders  on  a  mission,  where  he  was  to  see  Queen  Joanna  at  Gand,  but  his 
uncle,  Alonzo  de  Fonseca,  took  possession  of  the  bishopric  in  his  name  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1505. 
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stop  with  him  at  his  house  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  for  we  ought  to 
return  to  our  first  brotherly  affection  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  refuse  this 
since  my  efforts  will  bring  about  this  result." 

This  is  the  language  of  pleasantry  to  an  old  friend,  not  such 
a  message  as  would  be  sent  to  a  bitter  enemy  who  for  thirteen 
years  had  persecuted  him  and  thwarted  or  delayed  most  of  his 
plans.  Las  Casas  represents  Fonseca  as  an  enemy  of  the  Ad- 
miral, and  his  shading  of  the  Bishop's  character  has  thrown  an 
unpleasing  colour  about  his  memory.  Injustice  and  perfidy  are 
fruits  which  their  tree  produces  continually,  and  not  for  one 
wayfarer  alone.  All  who  pass  that  way  find  the  same  fruit, 
and  it  tastes  bitter  to  all  alike.  This  tree  stood  for  thirty  years 
honoured  and  sustained  in  the  courtyard  of  Spain,  and  if  its 
produce  had  been  so  deadly  it  would  have  long  before  been  cut 
down  and  destroyed.  That  Fonseca  was  a  strong,  dominating 
spirit  is  doubtless  true.  No  weak  or  doubtful  soul  could  have 
filled  the  position  he  occupied  so  long.  That  he  and  the  Ad- 
miral had  differences  is  also  more  than  probable.  Each  was 
clothed  with  powers  and  privileges  lapping  over  into  the  terri- 
tory and  jurisdiction  of  the  other.  The  one  represented  Spain 
in  the  Indies.  The  other  managed  the  Indies  in  Spain.  Divided 
responsibility  is  likely  to  breed  trouble.  We  should  naturally 
look  for  differences  and  disputes,  but  that  Fonseca  was  the 
personal  enemy  of  the  Admiral  is  not  proven  by  any  official  or 
reliable  documentary  evidence,  while  such  as  we  have  indicates 
a  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Admiral  incompatible  with 
a  sense  of  one  suffering  wrong  and  persecution. 

Document  XXVI. — This  document  is  issued  to  all  men,  of 
whatever  condition  they  may  be,  who  have  been  or  who  shall 
be  in  the  islands,  commanding  them  to  submit  to,  and  to  obey, 
Don  Christopher  Columbus,  who  by  Letters  Patent  has  been 
named  by  the  Sovereigns  Admiral  of  the  said  Indies  and  Vice- 
roy and  Governor  thereof.  It  is  dated  at  Segovia,  August  i6, 
1494. 

Document  XXVII. — This  document  is  dated  from  Barce- 
lona, May  28,  1493,  and  is  addressed  to  captains,  masters, 
owners,  mates,  and  mariners  of  ships,  caravels,  and  other  ves- 
sels, and  to  all  other  persons  of  whatsoever  condition  whom 
these  patents  may  concern,  to  hold  and  obey  as  the  Captain- 
General  of  the  ships  going  on  the  Second  Expedition,  and  as 
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governors  of  the  said  lands  situated  in  the  regions  of  the  Indies, 
Don  Christopher  Columbus,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
Sovereigns  that 

"neither  our  said  Captain  General,  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  our  Ad- 
miral, Viceroy  and  Governor,  nor  you  nor  any  one  of  you  shall  go  to  the 
mine  which  is  held  by  the  Most  Serene  King  of  Portugal,  our  brother,  or 
intermeddle  with  the  trade  thereof,  for  it  is  our  will  to  observe  and  to  cause 
to  be  observed  by  our  subjects  and  liegemen,  what  we  have  stipulated  and 
agreed  upon  with  the  said  King  of  Portugal  respecting  the  said  Mine ;  and 
this  we  command  you  so  to  fulfil  under  pain  of  our  displeasure." 

The  reader  will  observe  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  re- 
stricting discoveries  and  possessions  to  the  westward.  Caution 
only  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  Mine  of  Gold  discovered, 
occupied,  and  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  far  to  the  southward. 

Document  XXVIII. — This  instrument,  dated  from  Barce- 
lona on  May  28,  1493,  authorises  Columbus,  in  the  further 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  of  granting  charters 
and  decrees  patent  in  and  for  the  management  of  the  islands 
and  mainland  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Doiia  Isabella, 
sealing  the  said  patents,  charters,  and  decrees  with  the  Royal 
seal,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  may  not  always  be  present 
in  the  islands  to  perform  the  act,  as  he  is  hkely  to  be  away 
discovering  other  islands  and  lands,  to  name  and  appoint  some 
one  in  his  place  to  issue  decrees  and  charters  and  to  seal  with 
the  Royal  seal. 

Document  XXIX. — This  document  is  likewise  issued  from 
Barcelona  on  the  same  day  as  the  two  preceding.  May  28,  1493. 
In  the  original  Articles  of  Capitulation  the  Admiral  had  the 
right  to  name  three  persons  for  the  appointment  to  ariy  office 
or  position  in  the  islands  and  continental  lands,  and  from  this 
list  of  three  the  Sovereigns  were  obliged  to  select  the  appointee. 
It  is  exactly  the  authority  and  restriction  governing  the  civil 
service  in  our  country  to-day.  Columbus  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  individuals  to  hold  positions  of 
trust,  and  the  Sovereigns— the  real  appointing  power— were 
restricted  in  the  selection  to  one  of  three  persons  designated 
by  Columbus,  and  competent  and  desirable  for  the  office.  But 
this  civil  service  flashes  out  on  the  fresh  and  first  government 
in  the  New  World  and  then  is  gone  for  four  hundred  years.     In 
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this  very  document  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  withdraw  their 
claim  to  the  final  selection  and  leave  all  appointments  with 
Columbus. 

Document  XXX. — This  important  instrument,  dated  at 
Burgos,  April  23,  1497,  we  have  already  carefully  considered 
in  a  former  chapter.  It  authorises  the  creation  of  the  Majorat, 
upon  which  to  Columbus  htmg  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Next 
to  the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  this  is  the  most  vital  patent 
granted  the  Admiral.  While  the  Articles  conferred  on  his 
heirs  and  successors  the  title,  pre-eminences,  and  prerogatives 
of  the  office  of  Admiral  in  all  those  islands  and  continental 
lands  which  by  his  activity  and  industry  he  might  discover,  it 
required  further  definite  authority  to  entail  his  rights,  and  this 
was  specifically  given  in  this  present  instrument. 

As  the  preceding  document  introduced  civil  service  into 
America,  this  introduced  the  doctrine  of  entail.  When  Colum- 
bus, under  authority  of  this  instrument,  created  his  Majorat 
and  once  determined  the  entail,  the  properties  under  it  were  to 
be  inalienable  and  indivisible  for  ever.  No  crime  was  able  to 
lose  them  save  that  of  lese-majesty  or  perdulione  or  treason  or 
the  crime  of  heresy.  After  authorising  the  placing  of  the  entail 
in  Diego,  the  son  of  the  Admiral,  the  Sovereigns  say: 

and  it  is  our  pleasure  that  all  this  be  done,  notwithstand- 
ing that  your  other  sons  who  are  able  to  inherit,  and  your  other  relatives, 
kinsmen,  descendants  and  collaterals  may  be  wronged  in  their  portions  and 
allowances  which  appertain  to  them." 

This  document  antedates  the  fragment  quoted  in  a  previous 
chapter  and  apparently  a  rough  draft  of  the  letter  written  to 
the  former  nurse  of  the  Prince,  in  which  Columbus  himself 
speaks  of  having  left  behind  him,  when  he  and  Diego  departed 
from  Portugal,  a  wife  and  sons.  It  is  therefore  to  be  taken 
as  evidence  that,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  instrument, 
April  23,  1497,  there  were  still  living  in  Portugal  other  sons, 
brothers  of  Diego,  and  consequently  sons  of  Philippa  Moiiiz. 

Document  XXXI. — The  King  and  the  Queen  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Admiral,  directly  they  knew  of  his  ar- 
rival at  Palos: 

"Don  Christopher  Columbiis,  Our  Admiral  of  the  Ocean,  Viceroy  and 
Governor  of  the  islands  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Indies:    we 
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have  seen  your  letters  and  have  had  much  pleasure  in  learning  what  you 
wrote  to  us  therein,  and  that  God  has  granted  you  so  good  an  end  to  your 
labour,  and  guided  you  favourably  in  what  you  have  begun,  wherein  He 
will  be  greatly  served,  and  we  likewise,  and  our  Kingdoms  will  receive  such 
great  advantage.  May  it  please  God  that,  besides  serving  Him  in  this  mat- 
ter, you  may  on  account  thereof  receive  many  favours  from  us,  which, 
rest  assured,  will  be  conferred  upon  you  as  your  services  and  labours  de- 
serve. And  because  we  will  that  what  you  have  begun  may,  by  the  aid  of 
God,  be  continued  and  carried  forward,  and  we  are  desirous  that  your  com- 
ing should  be  speedy,  it  being  for  our  service  that  you  should  make  as  much 
haste  as  you  possibly  can  in  your  coming,  in  order  that  everything  that  is 
needful  may  be  provided  in  time;  and  because,  as  you  see,  spring  has 
begun,  and  lest  the  season  for  returning  thither  should  pass  by;  try  whether 
anything  can  be  got  ready  in  Seville  or  in  other  quarters  for  your  return  to 
the  country  which  you  have  discovered;  and  write  to  us  at  once  by  this 
courier,  who  has  to  return  quickly,  in  order  that  immediate  provision  may 
be  made  for  what  is  to  be  done  while  you  are  coming  hence  and  returning, 
so  that  upon  your  return  from  here  everything  may  be  in  readiness.  From 
Barcelona,  the  thirtieth  day  of  March  in  the  year  ninety-three.  I  the 
King.  I  the  Queen.  By  command  of  the  King  and  of  the  Queen,  Ferdi- 
nand Alvares." 

And  on  the  back  is  inscribed : 

"By  the  King  and  the  Queen,  to  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  their 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean,  and  Viceroy  and  Governor  of  the  islands  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Indies." 

The  reader  will  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  upon  what 
theory  as  to  order  Columbus  caused  these  dociiments  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Book  of  Privileges.  The  document  is  dated 
from  Barcelona,  March  30,  1493.  It  is  the  first  communication 
from  the  Sovereigns  to  the  Admiral  after  the  news  of  the  dis- 
coveries reached  them.  Its  importance  to  Columbus  is  obvious. 
We  find  here  an  explanation  of  why  the  Admiral  delayed  so 
long  in  going  to  the  Court.  The  Sovereigns  were  moved  by  two 
conflicting  emotions :  they  wanted  to  look  upon  the  countenance 
of  Columbus  and  hear  from  his  own  mouth  the  story  of  his  dis- 
coveries, but  they  had  been  apprised  of  the  abstract  fact  that 
the  discovery  was  made,  and  they  recognised  that  the  next 
step  was  to  return  to  the  new  lands,  to  which  end  they  de- 
sired him  who  best  knew  what  were  the  requirements  to  stay 
a  little  time  in  Seville  and  commence  preparations.  They  tell 
him  they  desire  him  to  come  to  them  speedily,  but  first  he  is 
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to  try  if  anything  can  be  got  ready  in  Seville  or  in  other  quar- 
ters for  his  second  voyage,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is  to  write 
by  the  courier  who  is  to  return  quickly.  It  was  a  beautiful 
curbing  of  Royal  desire  and  the  restraint  of  curiosity  in  the 
interest  of  affairs.  Pleasure  at  Barcelona  waited  on  business  at 
Seville. 

Document  XXXII. — This  document  is  a  letter  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella to  Columbus,  written  from  Barcelona,  September  5,  1493, 
and  which  the  Admiral  received  at  Cadiz,  or,  perhaps,  to  be 
more  exact,  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria.  The  Admiral  had  left 
Barcelona  on  May  28,  1493,  leaving  with  the  Queen  a  book — 
most  certainly  in  manuscript  form,  else  it  would  not  have  been 
a  matter  of  so  much  secrecy — of  which  her  Highness  had 
caused  secretly  a  transcript  to  be  made  and  in  two  handwritings, 
that  it  might  be  done  the  sooner.  The  Admiral  had  promised 
to  prepare  for  the  Queen  a  chart  of  navigation,  and  this  had  not 
yet  been  received  and  her  Highness  desires  it  may  be  finished 
and  sent  her  at  once.     She  adds: 

"  In  the  affair  of  Portugal  no  determination  has  been  taken  with  those 
who  are  here:  although  I  believe  that  the  King  will  come  to  terms  therein, 
I  would  wish  you  to  think  the  contrary,  in  order  that  you  may  not  on  that 
account  fail  or  neglect  to  act  prudently  and  with  due  caution,  so  that  you 
may  not  be  deceived  in  any  manner  whatever." 

Document  XXXIII. — This  is  a  letter  written  to  Columbus  by 
the  Sovereigns  from  Medina  del  Campo,  April  13,  1494.  An- 
tonio de  Torres,  who  returned  with  twelve  ships,  has  had  an 
audience  with  the  King  and  Queen  and  delivered  the  Admiral's 
letter,  which  greatly  pleased  them,  and  they  renew  their  prom- 
ises of  favours,  honours,  and  advancement.  They  will  imme- 
diately despatch  vessels  with  such  things  as  were  mentioned 
in  the  requisitions  of  the  Admiral.  The  latter  is  requested  to 
send  home  Bernal  de  Pisa,  and  his  place  is  to  be  filled  tem- 
porarily by  some  person  acceptable  to  Columbus  and  Father 
Bernardo  Buil. 

This  Bernal  Diaz  de  Pisa  was  one  of  the  inferior  judicial 
officers  for  the  Court,  and  had  been  designated  as  Treasurer  for 
the  Second  Expedition.  He  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  head 
of  the  first  rebellion  in  the  New  World. 

Document  XXXIV. — This  letter  of  the  Sovereigns  is  dated 
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from  Segovia,  August  i6,  1494,  and  discloses  that  Antonio  de 
Torres  had  made  a  voyage  to  the  new  lands  and  a  return  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  last  document,  April  13,  1494,  and  the 
date  of  this,  August  16,  1494.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the  rapid 
and  continuous  communication  early  inaugurated  between  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  Sovereigns  in  this  letter  urge  the 
Admiral  to  give  them  the  number  of  islands  thus  far  discovered, 
with  the  name  of  each,  since  the  Admiral,  while  he  has  named 
some,  has  not  given  names  to  all.  They  also  desire  to  know  how 
far  these  islands  are  from  each  other,  and  what  the  seasons  are 
like.  The  Sovereigns  say:  "Some  are  desirous  that  it  should 
be  stated  whether  there  are  two  winters  and  two  summers  there 
in  one  year."  They  want  the  Admiral  to  send  falcons  and 
birds  of  all  kinds  that  they  may  see  them.  They  propose  that, 
in  order  to  hear  from  the  new  lands  frequently  and  likewise 
that  needful  things  may  be  sent  from  Spain,  one  caravel  should 
depart  from  Spain  for  the  islands  and  another  one  from  the 
islands  for  Spain  each  month.  As  to  the  city  of  Isabella  on 
the  island  and  its  management,  everything  is  left  to  the  Ad- 
miral.    The  Sovereigns  wisely  say: 

"And  respecting  the  settlement  which  yoti  have  made,  there  is  no  one 
who  can  give  a  certain  rule  therein,  or  correct  anything  from  hence,  for 
were  we  there  present  we  should  take  your  counsel  and  opinion  therein, 
and  how  much  more  being  absent.     Therefore  we  refer  it  to  you." 

Then  the  Sovereigns  refer  to  the  disputes  with  Portugal,  saying: 

"And  respecting  the  disputes  with  Portugal,  a  certain  convention  has 
been  agreed  on  with  her  ambassadors,  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  most  free 
from  disadvantage :  and  in  order  that  you  may  be  well  informed  thereof  at 
large,  we  send  you  a  transcript  of  the  articles  which  were  drawn  up  there- 
upon, and  consequently  it  is  not  needful  to  dilate  upon  it  here,  except  that 
we  command  and  charge  you  to  observe  it  fully,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  ob- 
served by  every  one,  just  as  it  is  contained  in  the  articles.  And  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  boundary  or  limit  which  has  to  be  made,  because  it  appears  to  us 
a  very  difficult  matter,  and  one  requiring  much  knowledge  and  trustiness ,  we 
would  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  that  you  should  be  present  there,  and  that 
you  should  make  it  with  the  others  who  are  to  act  therein  on  behalf  of  the 
King  of  Portugal.  And  should  there  be  much  difficulty  in  your  going  on 
this  business,  or  should  it  entail  any  inconvenience  in  what  you  are  there 
for,  see  if  you  have  your  brother  or  some  other  person  out  there  who  may 
be  acquainted  with  it,  to  give  them  the  fullest  information  in  writing,  and 
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by  word  of  mouth,  and  even  by  drawings,  and  by  every  other  means  by 
which  they  can  best  be  instructed,  and  send  them  hither  to  us  at  once  by 
the  first  caravels  that  come :  so  that  we  may  send  others  from  hence  with 
them  against  tlie  time  which  is  agreed  upon.  And  whether  you  are  to  go 
on  this  business  or  not,  write  to  us  very  fully  all  that  you  know  about  this 
matter,  and  what  you  may  think  ought  to  be  done,  for  our  information, 
and  in  order  that  every  precaution  may  be  taken  in  fulfilment  of  our  ser- 
vice: and  act  in  such  wise  that  your  letters  and  the  persons  whom  you 
have  to  send  may  arrive  soon,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  repair  to 
the  place  where  the  boundary  has  to  be  made,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  that  we  have  agreed  upon  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  capitulation." 

Document  XXXV . — This  document  is  dated  from  Barcelona, 
May  24,  1493,  and  is  addressed  jointly  to  Don  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca,  Archdeacon  of  Seville, 
members  of  their  Council,  to  whom  Letters  Patent  are  issued 
authorising  and  commanding  them  to  purchase  or  seize  vessels, 
ships,  caravels,  or  fustas,'  and  cause  them  to  be  freighted.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  that  famous  establishment,  the  Council  of 
the  Indies.  John  de  Soria,  Secretary  of  the  Prince  Juan,  is  ap- 
pointed as  Deputy  of  the  Chief  Accountants,  and  all  matter  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  new  fleet  is  to  be  passed  upon  by  him, 
and  the  Deputy  of  the  Royal  Scrivener  is  associated  jointly  with 
De  Soria. 

Document  XXXVI.  is  the  Papal  Bull  No.  II.  (Bull  B),  and 
the  first  of  the  two  dated  May  4,  1493.  It  is  important  to  Co- 
lumbus, not  because  it  mentions  a  Line  of  Demarcation,  which 
was  withdrawn  the  same  day  in  Bull  No.  III.  (Bull  C),  but  be- 
cause it  has  the  Holy  Father's  recognition  of  Columbus  as 

".  .  .  our  beloved  son,  Christopher  Columbus,  a  man  of  worth  and 
much  to  be  commended,  and  well  fitted  for  so  great  an  enterprise  . ; 

who  at  length,  by  Divine  assistance,  very  diligent  search  having  been  made, 
sailing  on  the  great  ocean,  discovered  certain  very  remote  islands  and  also 
continental  lands,  which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  found  by  others." 

Document  XXXVII. — This,  as  the  Book  of  Privileges  says, 
is  a  transcript  taken  from  a  declaration  and  two  warrants  and 
a  letter,  dated  from  Granada,  September  27,  1501.  In  this 
document  an  attempt  is  made  to  right  the  wrong  done  Colum- 
bus by  Bobadilla  and  to  restore  him  his  rights  and  emoluments. 

'  The  filsta  was  a  small  vessel  with  lateen  sails.  In  the  English  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Privileges  it  is  called  Foist. 
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The  Admiral  is  to  be  relieved  in  some  instances  from  the  charge 
and  expenses,  and  still  to  receive  his  full  one  tenth  part.  His 
cattle,  the  garniture  of  his  person  and  household,  his  corn  and 
wine,  and  all  that  Bobadilla  took  from  him  are  to  be  restored, 
or  he  is  to  have  their  equivalent  in  money.  Bobadilla  is  to 
make  a  declaration  of  the  pieces  of  ore  which  contained  gold, 
the  number  and  size,  taken  from  the  Admiral,  and  these  are  to 
be  restored  to  him.  As  to  the  complaint  of  the  Admiral  that 
he  no  longer  makes  appointments  of  captains  and  officers  to 
the  ships  which  go  to  the  island  of  Espahola,  thereby  suffering 
injury,  it  is  ordered  that  henceforth  appointments  shall  be 
made  conformably  to  the  said  Articles  of  Capitulation.  The 
Admiral  is  permitted  to  bring  from  Espailola  three  quintals  of 
Brazil  wood  on  account  of  his  one  tenth  part  of  one  thousand 
quintals  of  that  commodity. 

The  money  paid  by  Bobadilla  as  wages  and  salaries  not 
authorised  by  Columbus  is  not  to  be  chargeable  to  him. 

Of  the  gold  and  jewels  taken  from  the  Admiral  and  his 
brothers  by  Bobadilla,  the  ten  parts  are  to  be  divided,  one  tenth 
to  be  returned  to  Columbus  and  nine  tenths  to  go  to  the  Sove- 
reigns. 

The  Admiral  is  directed  to  maintain  in  Espanola  a  person  to 
keep  an  account  of  his  affairs,  and  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal, 
Contino  of  the  Royal  Household,  is  designated  for  this  position. 

As  the  Admiral  has  farmed  out  the  offices  of  bailiff  and 
notary  of  Espanola  for  a  certain  term,  the  profits  of  said  offices 
shall  go,  the  one  tenth  to  the  Admiral  and  the  nine  tenths  to 
the  Sovereigns. 

The  books  and  writings  taken  from  the  Admiral  are  to  be 
returned  him. 

Document  XXXVIII. — This  is  addressed  to  Commander  de 
Lares,  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  and  is  dated  from  Granada,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1 501.  It  directs  him  to  see  that  the  instructions  con- 
cerning the  restitution  of  the  property  and  rights  of  Columbus 
be  faithfully  fulfilled. 

Document  XXXIX. — This  is  interesting  as  bringing  to  mind 
an  incident  which  records  the  losing  of  his  temper  for  a  moment 
by  the  Admiral.  The  document  is  written  by  the  Sovereigns 
to  Ximeno  de  Briviesca,  and  is  dated  from  Granada,  Septem- 
ber 27,   1 501.     It  reminds  Ximeno  that  the  Sovereigns  have 
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agreed  with  the  Admiral  that  he  may  supply  the  eighth  part 
of  the  merchandise  going  to  the  said  Indies,  and  he  is  ordered 
to  furnish  the  Admiral  with  an  account  and  copy  of  all  the 
merchandise,  that  if  he  so  wishes  he  may  contribute  the  eighth 
part. 

This  is  the  person  immortalised  by  Las  Casas  as  having  been 
subjected  to  personal  punishment  by  the  Admiral  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  departing  for  his  third  voyage.  ,,-     ^ 

"  Parece  que  uno  debiera  de,  en  estos  reveses,  y  por  Ventura^,  eiv.'^'labras 
contra  61  y  contra  la  nagociacion  destas  Indias,  mds  qug  otro  .■it'xSarse,  y 
segun  entendi,  no  debiera  ser  cristiano  viejo,  y  creo  que  se  llamaba  Ximeno, 
contra  el  cual  debi6  el  Almirante  gravemente  sentirse  y  enojarse,  y  aguar- 
do  el  dia  que  se  hizo  a  la  vela,  y,  6  en  la  nao  que  entrd,  por  ventura,  el 
dicho  oficial  6  en  tierra  cuando  queria  desembarcarse,  arrebatolo  el  Almi- 
rante, y  d^le  muclias  coces  6  remesones,  por  manera  que  lo  tratd  mal;  y  a 
mi  parecer,  por  esta  causa  principalmente,  sobre  otras  quejas  que  fueron 
de  aca,  y  cosas  que  murmuraron  d6l  y  contra  6\  los  que  bien  con  61  no 
estaban  y  le  acwmularon;  los  Reyes  indignados  proveyeron  de  quitarle  la 
gobernacion. 

"  It  seems  that  under  these  reverses,  one  person  had  to  distinguish  him- 
self more  than  any  other  against  him  [the  Admiral]  in  the  affair  of  these 
Indies,  and  according  to  what  I  understood  it  could  not  have  been  an  '  Old 
Christian,'  and  I  believe  that  he  was  called  Ximeno;  against  whom  the 
Admiral  felt  deeply  affected  and  displeased  and  he  awaited  the  day  of 
sailing  and  either  on  the  ship  which  the  said  official  entered,  by  chance,  or 
on  land  when  he  wished  to  disembark,  the  Admiral  seized  him  and  violently 
kicked  him  and  plucked  out  his  hair,  many  times,  so  that  he  treated  him 
badly;  and  in  my  opinion,  principally  from  this  cause,  more  than  from 
other  complaints  which  proceeded  from  here  and  things  which  those  who 
were  not  even  with  him  murmured  about  him  and  against  him  and  added 
to  them, — the  indignant  Catholic  Sovereigns  prepared  to  take  away  the 
government  from  him." 

Las  Casas  does  not  give  his  full  name,  but  simply  calls  him 
Ximeno, — no  Debiera  ser  Cristiano  Viejo, — a  figure  of  speech 
for  indicating  a  converted  Jew  or  Moslem.  He  does,  however, 
call  him  an  official,  and  we  know  that  Ximeno  de  Briviesca  was 
an  important  official  in  the  Department  of  the  Indies.  The  fact 
that  he  is  important  enough  to  receive  orders  directly  from  the 
Sovereigns — although  three  years  lapse  after  the  incident — does 
not  make  the  story  very  probable.  Las  Casas  was  writing  in 
old  age  of  scenes  that  took  place  years  before,  when  he  was 
quite  young,  and  when,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  unlike  Oviedo, 
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he  kept  no  notes  coincident  with  the  events  themselves.  A 
coarse  attack,  even  under  provocation,  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  grave  inquiry.  Even  Ferdinand  Columbus  does 
not  mention  it. 

Document  XL. — This  is  a  letter  from  the  Sovereigns  to  the 
Admiral,  dated  froni  Valencia  de  la  Torre,  March  14,  1502,  and 
is  an  answer  to  one  from  him  written  on  February  26,  1502, 
and  which  is  not  now  in  existence.  The  Admiral  mentioned  in 
his  letter  that  he  wished  to  go  by  way  of  Espanola,  and  the 
Sovereigns  reply  that 

"it  is  not  advisable  that  in  this  voyage,  whereon  you  are  now  going,  any 
time  should  be  lost,  you  are  to  go,  in  any  case,  by  this  other  way;  but  on 
your  return,  God  willing,  if  it  shall  appear  to  you  to  be  necessary,  you  may 
return  by  passing  there,  because,  as  you  see,  it  will  be  convenient  that 
when  you  have  returned  from  the  voyage  upon  which  you  are  now  going, 
we  should  be  immediately  informed  by  you  in  person  of  all  that  you  shall 
have  discovered  and  performed  therein,  in  order  that  by  your  opinion  and 
advice  we  may  provide  therefor  what  may  best  fulfil  our  service  and  that 
the  things  needful  for  barter  may  be  provided  from  hence." 

Instructions  are  then  given  as  to  his  conduct  should  he  meet 
with  Portuguese  captains,  each  being  provided  with  letters  from 
their  respective  Sovereigns  requesting  the  good  treatment  of  the 
other's  subjects  and  that  all  shall  act  as  friends. 

Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  the  son,  is  permitted  to  go  upon 
the  voyage,  and  the  allowance  due  him  to  is  be  given  Don 
Diego. 

The  Admiral  is  permitted  to  take  one  or  two  persons  who 
know  Arabic. 

The  men  who  go  with  him  are  to  receive  the  same  wages  and 
profits  as  those  who  have  previously  gone. 

"As  to  the  ten  thousand  pieces  of  money  which  you  men- 
tion, it  has  been  agreed  that  they  should  not  be  made  for  this 
voyage  until  more  is  seen."  As  the  letter  of  Columbus  is  lost, 
we  cannot  hope  to  understand  this  allusion.  It  cannot  refer 
to  the  coining  of  money  in  America,  for  which  dies,  presses, 
and  the  necessary  tools  were  already  in  Espaiiola,  because  the 
Admiral  was  instructed  not  to  go  to  that  island. 

"Respecting  your  statement  that  you  could  not  speak  to 
Doctor  Angulo  and  the  Licentiate  Capata  on  account  of  your 
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departure,  write  to  us  very  fully  and  in  detail."  This  item  of 
the  letter  presents  another  mystery  which  only  the  lost  letter 
of  Columbus  might  reveal.  The  Sovereigns  express  extreme 
regret  that  he  suffered  the  indignity  of  imprisonment,  and  assert 
that  directly  they  knew  of  it  they  ordered  it  remedied.  Assur- 
ances are  given  that  he  and  his  sons  shall  enjoy  all  the  honours 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  the  Admiral,  and,  if  necessary, 
these  will  be  conferred  anew. 

On  the  recto  of  folio  LIIJ,'  in  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  drawn 
in  red  ink,  is  a  hand  pointing  to  the  very  clause  in  the  docu- 
ment expressing  the  distress  of  the  Sovereigns  at  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Admiral.  It  is  believed  that  this  hand  with  its 
open  index  finger  was  drawn  there  by  Columbus  himself. 

Document  XLI.  is  a  repetition  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation, 
issued  April  17,  1492,  and  given  in  full  elsewhere. 

Docttment  XLII. — This  document  is  undated  and  appears  to 
be  a  legal  opinion  by  counsel  for  Columbus  as  to  his  privileges, 
and  particularly  as  to  his  rights  to  the  third,  eighth,  and  tenth 
parts  of  gains  and  profits.     This  we  have  already  discussed. 

Document  XLIII. — This  is  a  document  of  the  sam^e  charac- 
ter as  the  preceding.     It  is  entitled: 

"The  Declaration  of  what  belongs,  and  can  and  ought  to  belong,  to 
the  Lord  Admiral  of  the  Indies  by  virtue  of  the  Capitulation  and  agree- 
ment which  he  made  with  their  Highnesses,  which  forms  the  title  and  right 
that  the  said  Admiral  and  his  descendants  have  to  the  Islands  and  conti- 
nental lands  in  the  Ocean." 

Then  the  five  Articles  are  considered  seriatim.  This  docu- 
ment is  remarkable  as  presenting  the  first  use  we  have  met  with 
of  the  term  West  Indies.  It  occurs  in  the  ninth  and  final  para- 
graph of  the  Fourth  Article,  and  is  as  follows : 

"And  even  from  the  person  of  the  said  Admiral  it  follows  that  the  said 
provision  "  is  just :  because  according  to  the  quality  of  the  said  West  Indies 
which  were  unknown  to  all  the  world,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  on  this 
side  a  judge  of  sure  experience  to  give  just  judgment,  for  who  would  have 
had  more  experience  of  them  [the  Indies]  or  would  have  surer  knowledge 

'  In  the  original  vellum  copy  of  the  Book  of  Privileges,  folios  I  to  LIII  inclusive 
are  written  upon  both  sides,  while  the  folios,  numbered  LIV  to  LXII  inclusive  are 
blank  on  both  sides,  as  if  the  Admiral  expected  to  insert  some  other  matter. 

^  The  powers  of  the  Jurisdiction  Clause  in  the  prerogatives  of  an  Admiral,  par- 
ticularly as  to  suits. 
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Facsimile  of  Verso  of  Folio  LXVII  from  "Book  of  Privileges,"  Showing  First  Use 
of  Term  "  Indias  Occidentales .  "     (From  the  Paris  Codex.) 
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of  the  nature  of  the  suits  than  that  Admiral  who  has  constantly  resided  in 
them,  and  miraculously  found  them  through  his  great  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  sea  and  by  exposing  himself  to  much  danger  by  the  sea?  " 

The  hand  is  the  hand  of  a  lawyer,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice 
of  Columbus.  His  use  of  the  expression,  on  this  side,  suggests 
that  the  original  of  the  document  may  have  been  drawn  up 
while  he  himself  was  in  the  Indies.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
suits  would  necessarily  be  passed  upon  in  the  new  settlements. 

After  four  centuries  this  doctiment  possesses  a  vital  interest 
for  us.  It  comes  as  an  important  witness  to  rescue  the  fame  of 
Columbus  from  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  from  an  inadequate 
comprehension  on  his  part  of  what  he  had  himself  accomplished. 
It  is  true  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Admiral, 
but  as  the  latter  placed  the  document  in  the  Book  of  Privileges, 
it  becomes  his  own  and  the  one  important,  essential,  vital 
expression  in  it  is  without  doubt  the  Admiral's  very  own  and 
is  simply  repeated  by  the  man  of  law.  This  expression  is  the 
naming  the  new  lands  discovered  on  the  three  voyages  the 
Indias  Occidentales,  the  "  Western  Indies."  The  Western  Indies 
manifestly  were  not  the  Eastern  Indies.  They  were  a  distinct 
geographical  designation.  The  document  declares  that  these 
lands  were  unknown  to  all  the  world  before  they  were  discovered 
by  Columbus.  Was  Cathay  unknown?  Was  China  unknown? 
Was  India  unknown  ?  Then  were  these  lands  no  part  of  Cathay, 
or  of  China,  or  of  India.  Columbus  knew  that  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  East — on  the  shores  of  Cathay — he  would  behold 
marble  cities,  innumerable  fleets,  signs  of  wealth  and  civilisa- 
tion related  by  Marco  Polo  and  Sir  John  Marideville,  by  travel- 
lers and  merchants  for  generations.  These  men  knew  Cathay 
and  China,  but  they  had  never  known  any  of  the  lands  discov- 
ered by  Columbus.  Nor  had  any  Andalusian  or  Biscayan  pilot 
ever  been  driven  upon  its  shores  to  reveal  on  his  return  the  way 
thither  to  the  Genoese  discoverer.  The  newly  found  lands  were 
declared  by  Columbus,  through  the  mouth  of  his  legal  adviser, 
to  be  absolutely  unknown  to  all  the  world,  and  to  be  situated  in 
the  Western  world, — the  very  designation  which  separates  it  from 
the  Eastern  Indies.  How  can  history  deny  the  greatest  sailor 
of  his  time  the  possession  of  geographical  knowledge  deduced 
from  his  own  experimental  voyages,  demonstrated  by  his  own 
daring  exploits,  and  grant  that  knowledge  to  his  cotemporaries  ? 
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Columbus  knew  the  lands  he  had  found  were  up  to  that  time 
unknown  to  all  the  world,  and  he  knew  he  was  still  in  Western 
seas  and  on  Western  lands.  And  this  knowledge,  already  pos- 
sessed in  the  first  days  of  the  year  1502,  was  to  be  confirmed  to 
him  before  that  year  should  close,  when,  on  the  shores  of  Ve- 
ragua,  there  was  revealed  to  him  the  significance  of  his  conti- 
nental discovery. 

Document  XLIV. — This  is  the  famous  letter  to  the  nurse  of 
Don  Juan,  the  young  Prince  who  died  at  Salamanca,  October  4, 
1497.  She  was  Donna  Juana  de  Torres,  sister  to  Antonio  de 
Torres,  who  commanded  the  second  expedition.  The  letter  is 
a  remarkable  production.  It  was  written,  as  the  beginning  of 
the  transcript  informs  us,  during  his  return  voyage  from  his 
third  expedition,  when  he  came  in  disgrace  and  chains.  The 
entire  letter  will  be  found  in  the  present  Work  under  the  account 
of  the  Third  Voyage  of  Columbus.' 

(The  Book  of  Privileges,  No.  i.,  that  preserved  at  Paris,  ends 
on  the  verso  of  folio  LXXV.) 

The  four  Codices  or  cartularies  here  described  are  enu- 
merated by  the  Admiral  himself.  If  there  were  other  copies 
made  of  these  documents,  so  essential  for  the  establishment  of 
his  rights,  he  made  no  mention  of  them.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  was  careful  to  number  these,  that  the  copies  were  made  with 
notarial  care  and  formality,  that  their  locations  were  particu- 
larised, will  in  a  measure  justify  us  in  assuming  that  in  his  time 
no  other  copies  were  made.  When,  however,  the  family  came 
to  enter  into  litigation  with  the  Crown,  when  the  several  Fiscal 
inquiries  were  prosecuted,  it  is  possible  his  heirs  caused  a  copy 
or  several  copies  to  be  made. 

There  are  preserved  in  America  ^  two  other  Columbian  Co- 

I  See  our  chapter  Ixxxxiv. 

^  The  following  note  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  of  the  New  York  PubUc  Library, 
describes  what  may  be  termed  the  Florentine  Columbus  Codex: 

"Thk  Florentine  Codex 

"This  manuscript  was  bought  at  Florence  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in 
November,  1818,  apparently  for  one  sequin,  equivalent  to  about  $2,18.  It  was  men- 
tioned by  him  in  a  note  on  pp.  64.  65  of  his  Oration  delivered  at  Plymouth,  December 
22,  1824  (Boston,  1825),  and  a  few  particulars  were  added  on  page  429  of  an  article 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  1825,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Caleb 
Gushing.  For  many  years  the  manuscript  seems  to  have  been  forgotten:  and  when 
in  1892  or  thereabouts  inquiries  were  addressed  to  Dr.  William  Everett,  it  could  not  be 
found.  Subsequently,  in  July,  1897,  it  was  discovered  in  an  unused  bookcase,  and  in 
February,  1901,  it  was  purchased  from  Dr.  Everett  for  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington. 
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dices,  ancient  if  not  contemporary,  the  one  known  as  the  Floren- 
tine or  Everett  Codex  now  in  the    Congressional  Library  at 

"The  volume  is  small  folio  in  size,  containing  forty-seven  vellum  leaves,  of  which 
four  are  blank,  and  in  addition  there  is  an  inserted  document  on  paper  in  two  leaves. 
When  bought  by  Mr.  Everett,  it  was  described  by  him  as  '  in  binding  once  very  rich, 
but  now  worn.' 

"He  had  it  rebound  in  brown  calf  or  russia,  with  blind  panelled  tooling  on  the 
sides.     The  following  title  is  on  the  first  leaf: 

"  'Treslado  de 
Las  Bullas  del  Papa  Alexandre  6°  de  laconcession  de 

Las  Indias  y  los  titulos,  Privilegios  y  cedulas  Reales  q  se  diero 
a  Xpoual  Colon 

Es  dela  camara  del  Rey  y  decono  [  ?] 
cimi">  dela   birbresca 
[Large  notarial  E,  with  flourishes.] 
[Below,  in  modern  hand.-] 

"  '  Florence  Bought  [price  erased  and  nearly  illegible]  Nov.  7,  1818.' 

"Following  the  title  is  an  inserted  sheet  of  paper  in  two  leaves,  containing  the 
Papal  Bull  Duaum  siquidem,  dated  1493,  Sept.  26  {sexto  kl  octobris) ,  filling  three  pages, 
and  endorsed  on  the  fourth  page: 

' '  '  Carissimo  inxpo  filio  fer 
dinando  Regi  et  Cari 
ssime     In  x°  filie  Elisabeth 
Regine.     Castelle  Legionis 
Aragonu  et  granate  Illus 
tribus.' 

"This  document  was  originally  folded  twice  like  a  law  paper,  and  it  still  shows 
the  lines  of  the  folding.  According  to  Berchet,  Fouti  Italiane  per  la  storia  della  sco- 
perta  del  nuovo  mondo,  Roma,  1892,  tom.  L,  p.  15,  note,  the  original  text  of  this  Bull  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  printed  collections  of  Bulls  which  had  been  examined  or  even 
in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  printed,  however,  in  Solorzano  Pereira, 
De  Indiarum  jure,  Matriti,  1629,  tom.  i,  p.  613,  and  from  this  source  it  is  reprinted  by 
Berchet.  A  Spanish  version,  made  'en  romance  por  el  secretario  Graciano,'  August 
30,  1534,  is  preserved  in  the  Simancas  Archives,  and  is  printed  in  Navarrete's  Colec- 
cion  de  los  viajes,  tom.  2,  p.  404. 

"The  contents  of  the  vellum  book  are  as  follows: 

"  Document  I,  the  Papal  Bull  Inter  cetera,  dated  1493,  May  4,  and  beginning  with 
the  word  Alexander  in  large  letters  filling  the  whole  of  the  first  line.  This  document 
is  the  same  as  Paris  Codex  XXXVI  and  Genoa  Codex  XXXVII,  except  that  it  con- 
tains neither  the  authenticating  preambles  of  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  In  dei  nomine 
Amen,  and  Petrus  garsie,  nor  the  supplementary  authentication  Quibus  quidem,  which 
are  in  the  others.  The  Bull  begins  on  folio  i  recto  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  folio  ij 
verso.  Documents  //  to  XXXVI  follow  on  folios  ij  verso  to  xlij  verso,  corresponding 
to  Paris  Codex  I-XXXV  and  to  Genoa  Codex  I-XXXI,  XXXIII-XXXVI.  Docu- 
ments II-VIII  have  marginal  titles,  but  the  other  documents  have  none.  The  cap- 
tion of  Document  //  is  as  follows;  Este  es  traslado  de  dos  escripturas  escriptas  enj/ 
pargamino  de  cuero  lavna  Abtorizada  de  ciertas  cejjdidas  y  cartas  y  titulos  del  almirant ^ 
de  las  yndias  Antefjciertos  allds  y  firmadas  y  sygnadas  de  martin  rodriguez//escTiuiino 
publico  de  Seuilla  En  thenor  delas  quales  vna//  en  pos  de  otra  es  este  q  se  sygue. 

"  Document  XXXVI  is  the  last  in  the  volume.  In  the  final  paragraph,  beginning 
E  asi  presentadas,  there  are  some  variations  from  the  Paris  and  Genoa  Codexes,  as 
noted  below: 

"  Paris  Codex  (Stevens,  p.  i y g) ,  fortituyto ,  is  the  same  in  this  manuscript,  in- 
stead of  fortuyto  as  in  the  Genoa  Codex. 

"  Paris  Codex  (Stevens,  p.  179),  the  sentence  madase  madase  reads  ma- 

dasen     .     .     .     madase  in  this  manuscript.  ^        ^ 

"Paris  Codex  (Stevens,  p.  179) ,  the  words  E  luego  los  dhos  allds,  which  are  not  in 
the  Paris  Codex,  are  in  this  manuscript  as  well  as  in  the  Genoa  Codex. 

"Paris  Codex  (Stevens,  p.  179),  the  last  few  words  on  this  page,  E  de  todo  esto 
como  paso,  read  in  this  manuscript  E  de  todo  esto  en  como  passo,  more  like  the  Genoa 
Codex.  ^ 

"  Paris  Codex  (Stevens,  p.  180) ,  the  words  el  qual  va  firmado  e  signado  de  mj  el  dho 
escuano  pu",  read  in  this  manuscript  el  qual  va  firmado  e  signado  dlos  dhos  allds  e  de  mj 
el  dho  escri°  pu",  both  differing  somewhat  from  the  Genoa  Codex,  which  according  to 
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Washington,  the  other  in  the  Carter-Brown  Library'  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.   These  are  described  in  the  accompanying  notes  with 

Spotomo  (p.  228)  reads:   el  qual  va  firtnado  de  los  dichos  alcaldes  e  de  cada  uno  dellos,  e 
firmado  e  sygnado  de  mi  el  dicho  escrivano  publico. 

"The  notarial  signatures  and  flourisheswhicharesubscribed  to  Qocuxn.entXXXV I 
in  the  Paris  and  Genoa  Codexes  are  not  in  this  manuscript,  but  the  names  and  attesta- 
tions are  all  given  in  plain  writing  in  the  last  eight  lines,  of  which  five  lines  are  at  the 
foot  of  folio  xlij  recto  and  the  remaining  three  at  the  top  of  the  verso,  as  follows: 

"  '  de  sevilla  enl  dho  dia  e  mes 
eAno  Susodhos.     pero  ruyz.// 
alld.     esteva  dela  roca  alld. 
Yo  gomes  njato  escrj°  de  se//villa 
fuy  p'sent  a  la  abtoridad  e  mandamj° 
dlos  dhos  alldsjjE  so  testigo. 
Yo  alfonso  lucas  escrj° 
de  seujlla  fuy  presen7//a  la 
abtoridad  e  madami°  he  los  dhs 
allds  e  so  testigo. jj 

[Folio  xlij  verso:] 
Yo  mjn  rodrigus  escriuano  publico 
de  seujlla  fise  es  qe  vizjjestas 
escripturas  e  fuy  present  ala  dha 
abtoridad  e  ma/ldanijeto  dlos  dhos 
allds  e  fise  aq  mjo  signo  E  so 
testg°ll  • 

"The  manuscript  ends  as  above.  Four  more  leaves  follow,  all  blank  except  the 
following  words  in  a  modem  hand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  last  page: 

"  Ferdinando  Becheroni  Portiere  di 
Casa  il  Duca  di  Albaniccho 
Sig"  Luigi  Cacciatore ' 

"  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  attestation  of  Martin  Rodrigues  in  this  manu- 
script is  fuller  than  in  the  two  other  manuscripts.  The  Paris  Codex  (Stevens,  p.  180) 
reads :  E  yo  mjn  Rdigs  escuano  pu"  de  seujlla  fuy  presente  ala  dha  abturidad  e  fis  aq  mj" 
sig  [notarial  mark]  no  e  so  testigo.  The  Genoa  Codex  (Spotomo,  p.  228)  was  incom- 
pletely deciphered  to  read  as  follows;  E  yo  M  .  .  escrivano  publico  de  Sevilla 
suhscripsi  a  la  dicha  abturidad. 

"A  word  of  apology  is  required  for  the  above  notes,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  com- 
parison with  the  Genoa  Codex.  It  was  intended  to  revise  this  part  and  to  replace  the 
reference  to  Spotomo  with  those  to  the  edition  of  Belgrano  and  Staglieno  (Roma, 
1894),  but  there  has  not  been  time  to  make  the  necessary  comparisons  and  changes. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  Florentine  Codex  is  contemporary  with  the 
Paris  and  Genoa  Codexes,  the  reasons  for  which  belief  may  be  given  at  some  other 
time  and  in  some  other  place." 

'"The  Providence  Codex 

"This  manuscript,  containing  sixteen  pages  in  folio,  in  a  notarial  handwriting, 
possibly  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Genoa  and  Paris  Codices,  was  offered  at 
the  sale  of  S.  L.  M.  Barlow's  Library  in  New  York,  February  8,  1890,  No.  2751  of  the 
Catalogue : 

"'2751.  [Columbus].  A  manuscript  petition,  addressed  by  Columbus  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  claiming  certain  rights  based  upon  several  '  Capitalaciones' 
which  are  here  recited.  16  pages  in  a  remarkably  clear  character.  Folio,  crushed 
levant  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  by  Gruel.      1492-1494.'  " 

The  following  bibliographical  note  is  inserted  in  the  hand  of  Henry  Harrisse: 
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sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify  them  and  the 
particular  documents  contained  within  their  covers. 

"  'The  Capitulaciones '  of  1492,  which  are  here  given,  can  be  found  in  Navarrete, 
the  others  have  never  been  printed,  and  do  not  even  exist  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indias. 

"This  document  was  evidently  dictated  by  Christopher  Columbus  at  the  island 
of  Hispaniola  in  1494.  By  comparing  the  handwriting  with  that  of  several  important 
papers  preserved  here  [Sevilla]  .  .  .  Don  Francisco  de  Paula  Juarez,  the  chief 
archivist,  and  myself,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  written  by  Diego  de 
Penalosa. ,    .     .     . — H.  H." 

This  Codex  was  bought  for  $325  by  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown  for  the  Carter- 
Brown  Library  in  Providence.  It  consists  of  selections  and  extracts  from  the  com- 
plete Book  of  Privileges,  as  noted  below: 

"  (i)  La  Capitulacion.  Las  cosas  suplicadas,  pp.  1-2  (from  Genoa  II,  Belgrano, 
PP-  5°-54). 

(2)  Francisco  de  Soria,  p.  2  (Genoa  XVII,  Belgrano,  p.  162). 

(3)  tengo  por  bien,  p.  2  (from  Genoa  I,  Belgrano,  22-24). 

(4)  y  defiendo  firmamente,  pp.  2-3  (from  Genoa  I,  Belgrano,  26). 

(5)  por  quanto  vos  christoual  colon,  p.  3  (from  Genoa  I?). 

(6)  y  es  nuestra  merced,  p.  3  (from  Genoa  III,  Belgrano,  74-76). 

(7)  For  quanto  en  la  capitulacion,  p.  4  (Genoa  IV,  Belgrano,  86-88). 

(8)  quanto  a  lo  otro  contenido,  p.  5  (from  Genoa  XLI,  Belgrano,  262-264). 

(g)  muy  claro  parece  por  la  capitulacion,  pp.  5-8  (Genoa  XLII,  Belgrano,  266- 
272). 

(10)  La  declaracion  de  lo  que  pertenece,  pp.  8-15  (Genoa  XLIII,  Belgrano, 
274-294). 

(11)  Habiendo  descubierto  Don  Christoval  Colon,  p.  16  [endorsement,  with 
title  ' Capytulacyon  del  almyrante  colon,   XXXVIII.'"]. 


CHAPTER  C 
THE  FOURTH  VOYAGE 

The  strength  of  Columbus  was  departing  from  him,  his 
natural  force  was  abating.  Disease  was  laying  its  torturesome 
hand  on  his  body.  Fancy  was  disordering  his  brain.  His  work 
was  nearly  accomplished.  If  the  unities  of  the  drama  had  been 
consulted,  he  should  now  be  translated,  bearing  with  him  most 
of  his  writings  and  all  of  his  complaints.  The  Sovereigns  had 
made  him  what  reparation  they  could,  they  had  promulgated 
his  innocence  and  had  published  abroad,  especially  in  the  New 
World,  their  confidence  in  him.  In  the  meantime  they  were 
proposing  a  new  voyage,  and,  while  its  preparations  were  wind- 
ing their  slow  length  along,  the  Admiral  sat  himself  down  in  the 
convent  of  Las  Cuevas  to  expound  the  Scriptures  and  to  read 
out  of  them  some  prophecies  as  to  the  new  discoveries  and  to 
himself.  He  then  composed  his  work,  Lihro  de  las  Profecias,"- 
or  at  least  parts  of  it,  in  which  he  predicted  the  end  of  the 
world  before  two  more  centuries  should  pass.  Following  St. 
Augustin,  and  fortified  with  the  opinion  of  Pierre  d'Ailly,  Co- 
lumbus declared  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come  in  the 
seven-thousandth  year  of  its  existence:  from  its  creation  until 
the  birth  of  Christ  there  had  been  5343  years  and  318  days, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  King  Alphonse;  adding  1501 
more  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  time  of  his  own  cal- 
culation, Columbus  finds  a  total  of  6844  years,  leaving  but 
the  brief  period  of  155  more  years  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  earth's  allotted  seventy  centuries  and  the  destruction  of  the 

I  The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  still  in  existence,  and  an  examination  discloses 
that  but  a  small  portion  is  in  the  proper  hand  of  Columbus.  Bartholomew  and  the 
Admiral's  son  Ferdinand  wrote  the  larger  part,  of  course  at  the  dictation  of  the  Ad- 
miral. Bartholomew  had  much  too  wholesome  a  mind  to  dream  dreams,  and  Ferdi- 
nand was  too  yotmg  to  indulge  himself  in  scriptural  prophecies. 
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world.  The  fact  that  his  calculations  did  not  agree  with  those 
of  more  learned  men  is  not  in  question.  It  reveals  to  us  a 
prophet,  a  seer,  beholding  the  approaching  end  of  the  world 
when  the  heavens  should  be  rolled  together  like  a  scroll,  and 
this  accomplishment  perhaps  dependent  on  his  own  exertions 
and  the  active  co-operation  of  their  Catholic  Majesties.  Before 
the  accomplishment  of  this  rounded  period,  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
must  be  recovered  to  the  Christian  world,  the  heathen  must 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  there  must  be  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  Whatever  hampered  or  interfered  with  the  transac- 
tion of  His  great  affairs  was  hostile  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
inimical  to  Divine  interests.  Saturated  with  a  thoroughly 
medieeval  spirit,  convinced  of  his  own  selection  as  the  instru- 
ment of  Providence,  believing  in  the  genuineness  of  the  prophe- 
cies as  interpreted  by  himself,  and  impatient  of  delays  which 
might  retard  their  fulfilment,  he  saw  passing  events  only  as 
they  aided  or  hindered  the  Divine  will.  If  the  Jews  were  pun- 
ished by  persecution,  if  they  were  deprived  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, the  sooner  would  they  turn  to  the  Christian — his  Christian 
— religion.  If  the  Moors  were  conquered  and  crushed  to  the 
most  humble  subjection,  the  quicker  the  Cross  would  be  dis- 
played on  the  Moslem  banners.  If  the  iron  yokes  of  servitude 
were  thrown  about  the  necks  of  the  Indians  in  the  mines  of  the 
New  World,  the  readier  would  they  be  to  adopt  the  faith  of 
their  masters.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  The  pains  of  the  pagan  nurtured  its  growth.  Present 
things  might  be  grievous  to  be  borne,  but  they  were  all  steps  on 
the  road  to  fulfilment,  all  necessary  that  there  might  come  to 
pass  the  words  which  he  believed  the  spirit  voices  had  uttered 
to  him.  Even  his  own  disappointments,  even  the  withholding 
of  his  thirds,  his  eighths,  his  tenths,  were  only  postponing  that 
moment  when  he  should  draw  up  before  the  Holy  Father  in 
Rome  fifty  thousand  armed  horsemen  prepared  for  the  final 
crusade  of  the  Christian  world.  For  this  he  needed  his  wealth, 
and  if  it  was  not  to  be  in  his  day  then  the  honours  and  rights 
preserved  in  the  Majorat  he  had  created  for  his  heirs  and  his 
successors,  would  simply  be  the  rallying  point  against  the  day 
when  the  Christian  warriors  should  gather  once  again  before  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  If,  then,  Columbus  was  impatient  of  some 
steps  which  lay  along  his  road,  he  was  conscious  that  there  were 
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some  which  he  must  take  to  reach  his  goal.  The  reader  by  this 
time,  after  following  the  track  of  his  vessels  for  so  many  days 
and  over  so  man}^  thousand  leagues,  must  be  convinced  that 
the  Admiral  was  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  his 
discovery.  He  knew  that  he  had  disclosed  another  continent, 
and  he  called  it  Novus  Orbis  or  Mundus  Novus.  He  knew  that 
the  New  World  lay  not  in  the  India  of  the  Old  World,  but  be- 
tween it  and  the  marts  of  Europe.  He  himself  had  estimated 
a  degree  to  contain  fifty-six  and  two  third  miles,  and  he  knew 
that  he  must  multiply  this  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe.'  He  knew  the  distance  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  India  extra  Gangem,  as  measured  eastwardly  from  the 
Canaries,  on  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  four  editions  of  whose  geo- 
graphy were  then  already  printed  and  common  in  the  world, 
and  he  also  knew  the  distance  he  had  travelled  westwardly  from 
the  Canaries."  He  knew  that  Marco  Polo,  with  whose  book 
he  was  familiar,  since  his  copy  was  annotated  and  marked  on 
many  a  margin,  told  of  the  coast  lines  of  the  lands  of  the  Great 
Khan  and  of  the  islands  and  of  powerful  peoples  out  in  the 
China  Sea.  If  he  knew  all  this,  he  knew  that  between  the 
country  of  the  Great  Khan  and  the  shores  of  Europe  lay  great 
continental  lands,  and  that  he — Christopher  Columbus — and 
none  other  was  their  discoverer.  It  is  time  history  erased  from 
its  pages  that  humiliating  sentence,  "Columbus  died  believing, 
not  that  he  had  found  a  new  world,  but  that  he  had  reached  the 
shores  of  Asia." 

Nevertheless,  this  new  continent  must  be  marked,  its  coasts 
explored,  and,  if  such  existed,  a  passage-way  found  through 
into  the  farther  waters  which  reached  to  China  and  to  India. 
Two  purposes  were  for  ever  before  him,  first,  the  procuring  of 
money  for  the  furtherance  of  his  project  as  to  the  crusades ;  and 
second,  bringing  the  world  to  the  feet  of  the  Church,  that  the 
latter  might  lift  it  up  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  Hence  this 
new  voyage  must  be  undertaken,  and  at  Seville  he  turned  his 

'  On  the  margin  of  the  Imago  Mundi  the  Admiral  has  written : 
"Unus  gradus  respondet  miHariis,  56-f  et  circuitus  terre  est  leuche  -Sioo-  hec  est 
Veritas." 

And  in   another  place:   "quolibet  gradus  habet  miliaria,  56-I  et  sic  habet  totus 

circuitus  terre,  20,  400." 

^  On  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Imago  Mundi,  in  his  own  handwriting,  we  read: 
"A  fine  occidentis  usque  ad  finem  indie  per  terram  est  multo  plus  quam  medietas 

terre  videlicet  gradus,  180." 
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attention  to  equipping  four  ships.  These  were  the  Capitana,  of 
which  Diego  Tristan  was  captain ;  the  Santiago  de  Palos,  Fran- 
cisco de  Porras,  captain;  the  Gallego,  Pedro  de  Terreros,  cap- 
tain; and  the  Vizcaino,  of  which  Bartolome  de  Fieschi,  a  Genoese, 
was  captain/     There  appears  to  have  been  no  officiating  priest 

■  Navarrete  calls  this  man  de  Fresco,  while  Las  Casas  refers  to  him  as  Flisco. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  men  on  this  expedition  should  have  their  names  recorded  in 
history.     We  have  only  the  sailing  lists  of  the  first  and  fourth  voyages. 

RECORD    OF    THE    PEOPLE    AND    OP    THE    VESSELS   WHICH    THE    ADMIRAL    DON 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  TOOK  WITH  HIM   WHEN  HE 

MADE  HIS  DISCOVERIES 

CARAVEL    "capitana" 

Diego  Tristan,  captain:  died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503.* 
Ambrosio  Sanchez,  master. 

Juan  Sanchez,  head  pilot  of  the  fleet:  died  May  17,  1504. 
Anton  Donato,  boatswain. 

Seamen 

Martin  Dati. 

Bartolom^  Garcia:  died  Sunday,  May  28,  1503. 

Pero  Rodriguez:  died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503. 

Juan  Rodriguez. 

Alonso  de  Almagro. 

Pedro  de  Toledo. 

Pedro  de  Maya:  died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503. 

Juan  Gomez. 

Diego  Roldan. 

Juan  Gallego. 

Juan  de  Valencia:  died  Saturday,  January  13,  1504. 

Gonzalo  Rodriguez:  died  Tuesday,  April  4,  1503. 

Tristan  Perez  Chinchorrero. 

Rodrigo  Vergayo. 


Squires 


Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel. 
Francisco  Ruiz. 
Alonso  de  Zamora. 
Guillermo  Ginoves. 
Master  Bernal,  physician. 


Cabin  Boys 


Diego  Portogalete:  died  Wednesday,  January  4,  1503. 

Martin  Juan. 

Donis  de  Galve. 

Juan  de  Zumados. 

Francisco  de  Estrada. 

Anton  Chavarin. 

Alonso,  servant  of  Mateo  Sanchez:   died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503. 

Grigorio  Sollo:  died  Wednesday,  June  27,  1504. 

Diego  el  Negro. 

Pero  Sanchez, 


*  Navarrete  gives  this  date  as  1502,  evidently  a  misprint. 
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on  this  expedition,  unless  it  was  Friar  Alexander,  on  board  the 
Vizcaino,  and  he  embarked,  not  in  the  capacity  of  an  ecclesias- 
tic, but  as  a  page,  from  which  we  apprehend  he  was  young,  and 
not  in  full  orders.  In  the  Lettera  we  find  the  Admiral,  among 
his  many  afflictions,  particularly  specifying  the  deprivation  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  There  was  a  physician,  or 
apothecary,  Master  Bemal.     This  man  ill  requited  the  Admiral, 

Francisco  Sanchez. 

Francisco  de  Moron. 

Juan  de  Murcia. 

Grigorio  Ginoves. 

Ferrando  Divila. 

Alonso  de  Leon. 

Juan  de  Miranda:  died  Tuesday,  April  ii,  1503. 

Garcia  de  Morales:    remained  in  Cadiz  on  account  of  sickness:    was  a  servant  of 

the  Admiral. 
Juan  Garrido:  died  February  27,  1504. 
Baltasar  Daragon. 

Workmen  of  the  Vessel 
Martin  de  Arriera,  cooper. 

Domingo  Viscaino,  calker:  died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503. 
Diego  Frances,  carpenter. 

Juan  Barba,  soldier  appointed  to  Lombardy  guns:   died  May  20,  1504. 
Mateo  Bombardero:  died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503. 
Juan  de  Cuellar,  trumpeter. 
Gonzalo  de  Salazar,  trumpeter. 

CARAVEL  "SANTIAGO  DE  PALOs" 

Francisco  de  Porras,  captain. 

Diego  de  Porras,  notary  public  and  officer  of  the  fleet. 

Francisco  Bermudez,  master. 

Pero  Gomez,  boatswain. 

Seamen 
Rodrigo  Ximon. 

Francisco  Domingo:  died  Saturday,  February  4,  1503. 
Juan  de  Quijo. 

Juan  Rodriguez:  died  April  6,  1503. 
Juan  de  la  Feria. 
Juan  Camacho. 
Juan  Grand. 

Juan  Reynalates:  died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503. 
Diego  Gomez. 
Diego  Martin. 
Alonso  Martin. 

Squires 
Francisco  de  Farias. 
Diego  Mendez. 
Pedro  Gentil. 
Andrea  Ginoves. 
Juan  Jacome. 
Batista  Ginoves. 
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his  benefactor.     When  they  all  returned  to  Spain,  the  latter 
wrote  to  his  son  Diego  from  Seville  on  December  29,  1504: 

"Diego  Mendez  is  well  acquainted  with  Master  Bernal  and  with  his 
career.  The  Governor  desired  to  imprison  him  while  on  Espaiiola  but  at 
my  request  he  left  him  free.  It  is  said  he  killed  three  men  in  that  island 
with  some  poison,  in  revenge  for  some  wrong  which  did  not  amount  to  the 
value  of  three  beans." 

The  Admiral  does  not  say  when  this  incident  occurred,  and 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  it  was  after  they  arrived  at  San  Do- 

Cabin  Boys 
Gonzalo  Ramirez. 

Juan  Bandrojin;  died  October  23,  1503. 
Diego  Ximon. 
Aparicio. 

Donis:  died  Thursday,  June  i,  1503. 
Alonso  Escarraman,  Francisco  Marquez,  and  Juan  de  Moguer  received  the  wages 

of  two  cabin  boys:   Alonso  died  Tuesday,  January  23,  1504. 
Alonso  de  Cea. 
Pedro  de  Villatoro. 
Ramiro  Ramirez. 
Francisco  Davila. 
Diego  de  Mendoza. 
Diego  Cataiio. 

Workmen  of  the  Vessel 
Bartolom6  de  Milan,  soldier  appointed  to  Lombardy  guns. 
Juan  de  Noya,  cooper. 

Domingo  Darana,  calker:  died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503. 
Machin,  carpenter. 

VESSEL    "GALLEGO" 

Pedro  de  Terreros,  captain:  died  Wednesday,  May  29,  1504. 

Juan  Quintero,  master. 

Alonso  Ramon,  boatswain;  died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503. 

Seamen 
Rui  Ferrandes. 
Luis  Ferrandes. 
Gonzalo  Garcia. 
Pedro  Mateos. 

Julian  Martin:  died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503. 
Diego  Cabezudo. 


Diego  Barranco. 
Diego  Delgado. 
Rodrigalvares. 

Gonzalo  Camacho. 


Squire 
Cabin  Boys 


Pedro  de  Flandes. 

Bartolom^  Ramirez:  died  Thursday,  April  6,  1503. 

Anton  Quintero. 

Bartolome  Dalza. 
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mingo  from  Jamaica  and  before  the  Admiral  sailed  for  Spain. 
In  another  place  in  the  same  letter  the  Admiral  says,  "This 
Master  Bernal  was  the  person  who  initiated  the  rebellion." 

Two  of  the  principal  members  of  the  expedition  were  the 
brothers  Francisco  and  Diego  de  Porras,  the  former  captain  of 
the  Santiago  de  Palos,  and  the  latter  notary  and  auditor  of  the 
fleet.  These  men  proved  recreant  to  the  trust  imposed  in  them 
by  the  Admiral  and  organised  a  rebellion  against  his  authority, 

Gonzalo  Flamenco. 

Pedro  Barranco. 

Juan  Galdil:  died  September  9,  1504. 

Alonso  Penac. 

Esteban  Mateos,  page. 

Diego  de  Santander. 

Garcia  Polanco. 

Juan  Garcia. 

Francisco  de  Medina:  deserted  on  the  island  of  Espafiola;  nothing  further  was 

known  of  him. 
Juan  de  San  Martin. 

VESSEL    "VIZCAIN'O" 

Bartolom6  de  Fresco,  Genoese,  captain. 

Juan  Perez,  master:  died  Saturday,  October  7,  1503. 

Martin  de  Fuenterrabia,  boatswain:  died  September  17,  1502. 

Seamen 
Pedro  de  Ledesnaa. 
Juan  Ferro. 
Juan  Morreno. 
San  Juan. 
Gonzalo  Diaz. 
Gonzalo  Gallego:  deserted  on  the  island  of  Espafiola,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was 

dead. 
Alonso  de  la  Calle:  died  Tuesday,  May  23,  1503. 
Lope  de  Pego. 

Sqiiires 

Fray  Alejandre,  in  place  of  a  squire. 
Juan  Pasau,  Genoese. 

Cabin  Boys 
Miguel  de  Lariaga:  died  Saturday,  September  17.  1502. 
Andres  de  Sevilla. 
Luis  de  Vargas. 
Batista  Ginoves. 
Francisco  de  Levante. 
Francisco  de  Cordoba:    entered  in  place  of  a  squire,  a  servant  of  the  Admiral 

who  remained  in  Seville.      Fled  on  the  island  of  Espafiola  at  the  departure 

of  the  vessels,  and  is  there. 
Pedro  de  Montesel. 
Rodrigo  de  Escobar. 

Domingo  de  Barbasta  or  Narbasta:  died  Tuesday,  March  26,  1504. 
Pascual  de  Ausurraga. 
Cheneco  or  Cheulco,  page. 
Marco  Surjano:  died  Wednesday,  September  11,  1504. 
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as  we  will  presently  see,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  In  another 
letter,  written  from  Seville  in  November  21,  1504,  the  Admiral 
says: 

"At  the  request  of  Treasurer  Morales  I  made  these  two  appointments 
in  favour  of  tlie  two  brothers  named  Porras.  I  made  one  of  them  a  captain 
and  the  other  an  auditor.  Neither  of  them  had  abihty  to  fill  the  position, 
but  I  made  the  appointments  from  a  desire  to  fill  those  places  and  through 
love  for  the  person  who  recommended  them.  Both  men  soon  became 
vainer  than  they  ever  before  had  been.  I  overlooked  more  acts  of  theirs 
than  I  would  have  done  for  my  own  relatives,  and  these  acts  were  of  a 
nature  to  receive  more  than  a  verbal  reprimand.     .  They  revolted 

in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  I  was  as  astonished  by  their  actions  as  if  I 
had  seen  the  light  of  the  sun  turned  into  darkness.  I  was  then  almost  at 
the  point  of  death  and  they  made  me  suffer  cruelly  without  any  cause  on 
my  part  for  no  less  than  five  months.  At  last  I  made  them  all  prisoners, 
but  afterward  I  set  them  all  at  liberty  excepting  the  Captain.  I  desired  to 
bring  the  Captain  as  a  prisoner  before  their  Highnesses.  .     The  said 

prisoner  was  kept  and  retained  in  San  Domingo  by  the  Governor.  His 
sense  of  the  letter  of  the  law  compelled  him  to  do  this.  There  was  a  pro- 
vision in  my  letters  by  which  all  were  commanded  to  obey  my  orders  and 
full  jurisdiction  was  given  me  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  concerning  all 
those  who  had  come  in  my  expedition.  But  this  was  of  no  avail  with  the 
Governor  because  he  said  they  did  not  apply  to  his  jurisdiction.  After- 
wards he  sent  him  (the  Captain)  here  without  indictment  or  anything  in 
writing  to  the  Lords  who  have  charge  of  affairs  in  the  Indies ;  but  they  did 
not  receive  him  and  to-day  both  brothers  are  free.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Lord  punished  someone  for  this  thing." 

The  reader,  when  he  peruses  the  history  of  this  voyage,  will 
understand  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  Admiral.  There 
were  some  brave  men  on  this  expedition,  who  were  good  as 
well  as  brave.  Such  were  Diego  Mendez  and  Bartolome  de 
Fieschi.  And  there  were  some  men  who  were  brave,  but  who 
were  not  good  and  true,  such  as  Pedro  de  Ledesma,  who  per- 
formed a  most  famous  deed  of  valour  off  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  Belem  in  Veragua,  and  then  revolted  and  fought  against 
the  Admiral  in  Jamaica.  But  we  shall  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  these  characters  as  the  story  unrolls  itself. 


CHAPTER  CI 

A  CONSUMMATE  SEAMAN 

Columbus  had  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Sovereigns, 
under  date  of  February  26,  1502,  requesting  permission  to  go 
to  Espanola,  doubtless  to  see  for  himself  that  his  property  had 
been  restored,  and  also  that,  in  showing  himself  once  more  in 
the  island  where  he  had  been  discredited,  the  honours  which 
must  be  accorded  him  as  the  viceroy  and  Admiral  of  the  Indies 
would  testify  to  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Sover- 
eigns. But  the  King  and  Queen  wrote  him  on  March  14,  1502,' 
that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  lose  any  time  in  going  to  Espa- 
nola. They  ordered  that  he  should  take  a  direct  course  and 
then,  if  it  was  necessary  on  his  return  he  might  stop  there  a 
little  time,  que  a  la  vuelta,  placiendo  d  Dios,  si  os  pareciere  que 
serd  negesarto,  podreis  volver  por  alii  de  pasada  para  deteneros 
poco.  He  was  not  absolutely  forbidden  to  stop  on  his  outward 
journey,  but  it  must  have  been  clear  to  the  Admiral  that  the 
Sovereigns  wished  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  mixed  author- 
ity, since  a  new  Governor,  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  had,  with  a 
large  fleet  and  a  multitude  of  colonists  and  adventurers,  sailed 
but  the  day  before  the  writing  of  their  letter  to  take  possession  of 
the  government  in  their  new  possessions.  Las  Casas  speaks  well 
of  this  man  Ovando,  and  certainly  he  departed  from  Spain  with 
more  eclat  than  ever  yet  had  attended  a  Governor  or  represen- 
tative. The  problems  before  him,  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
island,  the  disregard  for  authority,  the  decadence  of  morals,  the 
existence  of  cliques  and  bands  of  wild  and  dissolute  Spaniards, 
— none  of  these  would  be  aided  by  the  appearance  of  the  Ad- 
miral, especially  since  he  was  on  no  legitimate  mission  to  Espa- 

'  This  letter  forms  Document  XL.  in  the  Book  of  Privileges. 
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nola.     The  letter  continues  to  give  instructions  for  his  expedi- 
tion.    Two  of  the  items  are  of  importance.     The  letter  says: 

"Aqui  vos  enviamos  la  instruccion  delo  que  placiendo  ^  nuestro  Senor 
habeis  de  facer  en  este  viega :  y  d  lo  que  decis  de  Portugal,  Nos  escribimos 
sobre  ello  al  Rey  de  Portugal,  nuestro  hijo,  lo  que  conviene,  y  vos  enviamos 
aqui  la  carta  nuestra  que  decis  para  su  capitan,  en  que  le  hacemos  saber 
vuestra  ida  Mcia  el  Poniente,  y  que  habemos  sabido  su  ida  hacia  el  Le- 
vante ;  que  si  en  camino  os  toparedes  os  trateis  los  unos  d  los  otros  como 
amigos,  y  como  es  razon  de  se  tratar  capitanes  e  gentes  de  Reys  entre 
quien  hay  tanto  debdo,  amor  6  amistad,  deci^ndole  que  lo  mismo  habemos 
mandado  d  vos,  y  procuraremos  quel  Rey  de  Portugal,  nuestro  hijo,  es- 
criba  otra  tal  carta  al  dicho  su  capitan." 

"We  send  you  here  our  instructions  in  regard  to  the  things  which — 
Our  Lord  pleasing — you  must  do  on  this  journey:  in  regard  to  what  you 
say  about  Portugal,  we  are  writing  to  the  purpose  about  the  matter  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  our  son,  and  we  send  you  here  our  letter  of  which  you 
speak  for  his  captain,  in  which  we  make  known  to  him  your  departure 
toward  the  west,  and  that  we  have  learned  of  his  departure  toward  the 
east:  and  if  you  encounter  each  other  on  the  way,  treat  each  other  as 
friends  and  as  Captains  and  representatives  of  Sovereigns  between  whom 
there  is  so  much  obligation,  love  and  friendship  and  as  they  should  treat  each 
other,  making  known  to  him  the  commands  we  have  given  you,  and  we  will 
obtain  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  our  son,  shall  write  a  similar  letter  to  the 
said  his  Captain." 

This  is  the  first  picture  we  have  had  of  what  some  writer 
has  likened  to  a  race  between  two  runners  who  should  be  started 
on  a  circular  track  with  their  backs  touching,  each  starting  in  an 
opposite  direction,  but  bound  to  meet  somewhere  on  the  track. 
The  Spaniards  are  going  to  the  west,  the  Portuguese  are  going 
to  the  east.  The  world  is  round  and  they  must  meet.  There 
is  here  no  line  of  demarcation.  A  friendly  understanding  has 
apportioned  each  his  sphere  of  work.  The  other  important 
item  is  personal  to  Columbus: 

.  y  las  mergedes  que  vos  tenemos  fechas  seran  guardadas  en- 
tera  mente,  segund  forma  y  tenor  de  nuestros  privilegios  que  dellas  teneys, 
syn  yr  encosa  contra  ellas,  y  vos  y  vuestros  fijos  gozareys  dellas  como  es 
razon,  y  si  necesario  fuere  confirmarlas  de  nuevo  las  confirmaremos,  y  a 
vuestro  fijo  mandaremos  poner  enla  posesyon  de  todo  ello.  Y  en  mas  que 
esto  tenemos  voluntad  de  vos  honrrar  y  fazer  mergedes.     .     .     ." 

"  .  .  .  The  favours  we  have  granted  you  will  be  fulfilled  according  to 
the  form  and  tenor  of  the  privileges  which  we  have  given  you,  without  the 
change  of  the  slightest  thing  and  you  and  your  sons  shall  enjoy  thera  as 
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ought  to  be  the  case.  If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  confirm  these  rights  anew, 
we  will  so  confirm  them,  and  we  will  put  your  son  in  possession  of  all  that 
which  has  been  granted  you.  And  our  strong  desire  is,  and  our  will  is,  to 
honour  you  still  further  and  to  grant  you  new  rewards.     .  " 

It  was  probably  due  to  this  promise  that  we  find  the  letter 
forming  a  document  in  his  Book  of  Privileges.  Ovando,  with  all 
his  pomp,  could  produce  no  such  promise  of  Royal  favour. 
Perhaps  the  latter  preferred  the  substance  he  already  had.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Admiral  set  about  performing  his  present 
duties,  and  on  April  3,  1502,  the  four  ships  were  taken  down 
the  Guadalquivir  River  where,  at  Puebla  Vieja,'  they  were  ca- 
reened and  prepared  for  their  long  voyage.  On  Wednesday, 
May  II,  1502,'  with  his  brother  Bartholomew  and  his  little  son 
Ferdinand,  the  Admiral  went  on  board  and  set  sail  from  Cadiz. 

Upon  the  caravel  Santiago  de  Palos  were  two  important  per- 
sonages,—Francisco  de  Porras,  the  captain;  and  Diego  de 
Porras,  notary  and  officer  of  the  fleet.  Every  piece  of  gold  and 
silver,  every  precious  stone,  every  bit  of  spice  or  other  valuable 
thing  had  to  be  recorded  in  a  book  of  accounts  to  be  kept  by 
Diego  de  Porras,  and  these  valuables  were  then  to  be  deposited 
with  Francisco  de  Porras.  It  is  to  the  records  kept  by  Diego 
de  Porras  that  we  owe  an  interesting  and  supplementary  ac- 
count of  this  voyage,  particularly  as  regards  the  distances  and 
direction  along  the  coast.  But  it  is  singular  that  in  neither  this 
relation  nor  in  the  Lettera  Rarissima  is  any  mention  of  the  first 
event  occurring  on  this  voyage,  and  which  is  related  by  Fer- 
dinand in  his  Historie.  In  one  of  the  letters  in  the  hand  of  the 
Admiral,  and  still  possessed  in  the  family  archives  of  the  Duke 
of  Veragua,  we  have  the  following  short  epistle,  addressed  to 
Father  Don  Gaspar  Gorricio  de  la  Misericordia,  a  Franciscan 
monk  of  Las  Cuevas  in  Seville: 

"  Al  Reverendo  y  muy  devoto  Padre  D.  Gaspar  en  las  Cuevas  de  Sevilla. 
"Reverendo  y  muy  devoto  Padre: 

"  El  vendabal  me  detuvo  en  Calis  fasta  que  los  Moros  cercaron  a  Arcila, 
y  con  el  sail  al  socorro,  y  fui  al  primero.  Despues  me  did  Nuestro  Senor  tan 
buen  tiempo  que  vine  aqui  en  cuatro  dias.     Agora  sigo  mi  viage  en  nombre 

'  See  the  letter  of  the  Admiral  to  Father  Don  Gaspar  Gorricio  of  the  Monastery 
of  Las  Cuevas,  April  4,  1502,  in  the  chapter,  "The  Handwriting  of  Columbus." 
(Navarrete  vol.  i.,  p.  331.) 

'  In  the  Historie  the  date  of  departure  from  Cadiz  is  May  9,  1502.  Th"  present 
account  follows  the  report  of  Diego  de  Porras. 
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de  la  Santa  Trinidad,  y  espero  della  la  vitoria.  Acoerdese  V.  R.  de  escribir 
d  menudo  A  D.  Diego,  y  acoerde  d  Micer  Francisco  de  Rivarol  el  negocio  de 
Roma  que  non  le  escriuo  por  la  priesa.  Al  Padre  Prior  y  d  todos  esos  de- 
votes Religiosos  me  encomiendo.  Todos  aca  estamos  buenos  d  Dios 
Nuestro  Senor  gracias.     Fecha  en  Gran  Canaria.     .  [esta  roto  y  co- 

mido  el  papel;   y  no  se  puede  leer  lo  demas  de  la  fecha.] 
"fara  lo  que  V.  R.  mandare. 

"S. 
.S.  A  .S. 
X  M  Y 
Xpo  Ferens." 

"To  the  Reverend  and  Most  Devout  Father  Don  Gaspar  [Gorricio]  in  Las 
Cuevas  de  Seville. 
"Reverend  and  Most  Devout  Father: 
' '  The  south-west  wind  detained  me  in  Cadiz  until  the  Moors  surrounded 
Arzilla,  and  with  that  wind  I  started  out  to  the  rescue,  and  went  to  that 
port.     Afterward  our  Lord  gave  me  such  good  weather  that  I  came  here  in 
four  days.     Now  my  voyage  will  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  I  hope  to  obtain  a  victory  from  it.     I  trust  your  Reverence  will  remem- 
ber to  write  often  to  Don  Diego,  and  will  remind  M.  Francisco  de  Rivarol  of 
the  affair  of  Rome,  as  I  do  not  write  him  on  account  of  being  in  haste.     I 
commend  myself  to  the  Father  Prior  and  to  all  the  devout  members  of 
your  religious  house.     All  here  are  well,  thanks  be  to  God  our  Lord.     Done 
at  the  Grand  Canary.     .     .     .     [the  paper  is  torn  and  destroyed ;   and  the 
rest  of  the  date  cannot  be  read.] 

"I  am  at  the  command  of  your  Reverence. 

"S. 
.S.  A  -S. 
X  M  Y 
Xpo  Ferens." 

In  the  Historic  '  we  read : 

".  .  .  and  thus  we  sailed  from  the  strait  of  Cadiz  May  ix,  1502,  and 
went  to  Santa  Caterina  whence  we  departed  Wednesday,  the  nth  of 
the  same  month,  and  went  to  Arzilla  ^  the  second  day  to  render  assistance 
to  the  Portuguese  who  were  said  to  be  in  great  distress,  but  when  we  ar- 
rived the  Moors  had  raised  the  siege.  Thereupon  the  Admiral  sent  the 
Adelantado,  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  his  brother,  and  me  with  the 
captains  of  the  ships,  on  land  to  visit  the  Governor  of  Arzilla,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  an  assault  by  the  Moors :  who  thanked  the  Admiral  very  much 

1  Historie,  chap.  Ixxxviii.,  verso  folio  1Q4. 

The  French  translation  of  168 1  is  very  poorly  done.  Ferdinand  alone,  and  not 
Bartholomew,  makes  the  visit  of  respect  to  the  Governor,  and  all  reference  to  Dona 
Filippa  is  omitted. 

2  Arzilla  is  a  small  fortified  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  twenty-three 
miles  south-south-west  of  Cape  Spartel. 
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for  such  a  visit  and  for  the  offer  made  him,  and  to  that  end  he  sent  to  him 
some  gentlemen  of  his  suit  some  of  whom  were  relatives  of  that  Donna 
Filippa  Mognis,  who  was  the  wife,  as  we  said,  of  the  Admiral  in  Portugal."  ' 

After  the  interchange  of  civihties  the  expedition  sailed  for 
the  Canaries,  where  it  arrived  in  four  days.  Neither  the  dates 
of  the  Lettera,  the  Historie,  nor  the  Relation  of  Diego  de  Porras 
will  be  found  in  agreement.     The  Admiral  says  in  his  Lettera: 

"  From  Cadiz  I  passed  to  the  Canaries  in  four  days  and  from 
there  in  sixteen  days  to  the  Indies."  Ferdinand,  in  the  His- 
torie, makes  the  expedition  leave  Cadiz,  May  9,  1502,  reach 
Sancta  Catherina  on  the  i  ith  of  May  and  Arzilla  two  days  after, 
on  May  13,  departing  the  same  day  and  arriving  at  the  Grand 
Canary,  May  20;  and  reaching  Palma  on  the  24th  instant,  where 
they  provisioned  the  ships  .  .  anchoring  off  the  island  of 
Matinino  '  (or  Martinique)  on  June  15,  1502.  Diego  de  Porras 
says  the  Admiral: 

"set  sail  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  with  four  ships  Wednesday  May  11,  1502, 
and  followed  the  route  to  the  Canaries  .  .  .  and  lost  sight  of  these 
islands  on  Thursday  May  26,  1502.  .  .  .  Wednesday,  June  15,  he 
landed  on  an  island  called  Matinino." 

Arrived  at  San  Domingo  the  Admiral  sent  Pedro  de  Terreros 
ashore  with  the  request  that  he  might  exchange  one  of  his 
ships  which  had  become  unserviceable  ^  for  a  better  one,  the 
expense  thereof  to  be  deducted  from  the  moneys  due  him.  He 
was  told  that  this  could  not  be,  and  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  must  not  land,  but  must  at  once  depart.  The 
following  accotmt  of  retributive  justice  is  not  related  by  the 
Admiral  or  by  Diego  de  Porras,  since  beyond  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  terrific  storm  they  knew  nothing  of  the  tragedy 
connected  with  it.  In  the  Historie  the  story  is  told  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Admiral.  There  were  then  riding  in  the 
port  of  San  Domingo  no  less  than  twenty-eight  ships  *  ready 
to  sail  for  Spain  with  the  accumulated  treasures,  and  having 

I  Las  Casas  gives  practically  the  same  account  with  the  inference  that  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  Moors  at  sight  of  the  incoming  fleet.  And  this  is  in  accord  with 
the  evident  feeling  of  obligation  expressed  by  the  Portuguese. 

'  Navarrete  identifies  this  island  as  that  of  Sainte- Lucie,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  it  is  the  island  of  Martinique. 

3  Las  Casas  says  it  rolled  frightfully  and  could  not  support  its  sails. 

4  Las  Casas  says  here,  thirty  or  thirty-one  ships  small  and  great,  although,  he 
adds,  some  say  there  were  only  twenty-eight. 
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on  board  the  ex-Governor,  Francisco  Bobadilla,  and  the  ex- 
freebooter,  Francisco  Roldan,  together  with  many  others  who 
were  going  back  to  Spain  for  punishment  or  for  the  remission 
of  their  sins.  The  Admiral,  when  he  found  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  land,  sent  word  to  the  Governor  that  a  great  storm 
was  approaching,  begging  him  not  to  permit  the  fleet  to  de- 
part for  at  least  eight  days.  His  advice  was  not  heeded.  The 
mariners  and  pilots,  when  they  heard  the  message  of  warning, 
mocked  him,  calling  him  a  diviner  and  a  prophet.  The  ships 
gaily  spread  their  sails,  and  like  foolish  birds  fluttered  out  of 
the  port  on  their  way  to  Castile.  Hardly  had  they  arrived  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  after  a  brief  sail  of  thirty  to  forty 
hours,  when  the  tempests  assailed  them,  and  the  ship  Capitana, 
with  Bobadilla  on  board,  was  at  once  destroyed,  and  of  the 
entire  twenty-eight  vessels  only  three  or  four  were  saved.  On 
the  Capitana  was  Antonio  de  Torres,  Captain-General  of  the 
fleet,  who  was  brother  to  the  Dona  Juana,  the  friend  of  Colum- 
bus. And  also  there  went  in  chains  to  his  death  the  captive 
king,  Guarionex,  Lord  of  the  realm  of  Vega.  Among  those 
saved  was  one  ship  with  Roderigo  de  Bastidas  on  board.  On 
the  ship  Capitana  were  100,000  castellanos  belonging  to  the 
Queen, — Las  Casas  says  they  were  the  property  of  the  King, — 
with  the  great  nugget  which  weighed  3600  pesos,  together  with 
another  sum  of  100,000  castellanos  belonging  to  the  passengers 
going  on  the  said  ships. 

Twenty  of  the  ships  were  totally  lost  with  all  their  crews 
and  passengers,  so  that  Las  Casas  says  not  one  person  dead  or 
alive  ever  was  found.  The  Historie  is  the  sole  authority  for  the 
statement  that  of  the  twenty-eight  ships  sailing  with  Boba- 
dilla, one  only,  named  La  Gucchia,  and  one  of  the  weakest  ves- 
sels, survived  to  reach  Castile,  and  that  the  vessel  bore  four 
thousand  pesos  of  gold  which  the  factor  of  the  Admiral  (Alonzo 
Sanchez  de  Carvajal)  had  sent  home  for  his  master.  No  Greek 
drama  ever  more  completely  filled  the  demands  of  vengeance. 

The  tempest  had  visited  the  little  fleet  of  Columbus  with  a 
lighter  hand.  The  vessel  of  the  Admiral  had  safely  hidden 
itself  in  a  convenient  harbour,  called  Puerto  Hermoso,  sixteen 
leagues  from  San  Domingo  toward  the  west. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  man  he  was  the  most 
consummate  master  of  a  ship  who  ever  walked  a  deck.     When 
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we  call  to  mind  that  sometimes  his  vessels  were  not  over  forty 
tons  burthen  and  not  built  purposely  for  prolonged  voyages, 
that  he  was  devoid  of  those  modern  instrtiments  which  guide 
the  mariner  and  foretell  his  skies,  that  he  was  ever  sailing  un- 
known seas  and  on  uncharted  courses,  his  skill  and  nautical 
knowledge  have  never  been  surpassed  from  the  time  of  Tiphys 
to  the  reckless  modern  mariner  who  sails  alone  in  his  boat  from 
Boston  harbour  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  The  physical 
world  was  full  of  signs  revealing  to  him  its  changing  moods. 
The  flight  of  a  bird  foretold  a  coming  storm  while  yet  afar  off. 
A  fish  rising  to  the  surface  whispered  to  him  the  distress  of  its 
mother  the  sea.  Although  no  breath  stirred  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  although  the  sails  hung  unfilled  and  slighted,  yet  he 
heard  the  champing  of  the  bits  and  the  uneasy  stamping  of  the 
storm-steeds  in  their  stables  beyond  the  placid  skies.  Northern 
seas  and  southern  seas,  eastern  seas  and  western  seas!  He  knew 
them  all,  and  he  called  the  winds  by  their  names.  Columbus  is 
the  first  sailor  of  all  time. 


CHAPTER  CII 

THE  CONTINENT  AGAIN 

The  little  fleet  of  the  Admiral  assembled  after  the  storm  in 
the  port  of  Azua  or  Agua.  One  of  the  ships  under  that  other 
great  sailor,  his  brother  Bartholomew,  the  ship  which  the  Ad- 
miral considered  so  unseaworthy,  had  made  its  way  out  in  the 
open  water,  where  it  had  obtained  sufficient  sea-room  to  weather 
the  gale.  All  four  were  now  safe  and  the  Admiral  resolved  to 
go  on  his  way.  With  the  remnants  of  the  storm  still  pursuing 
him,  giving  him  heavy  seas  and  contrary  winds,  the  Admiral 
went  near  the  island  of  Jamaica  and  from  thence  to  the  Huerta 
de  la  Reina,  or  Gardens  of  the  Queen,  on  the  southern  side  of 
Cuba.  From  there  he  sailed  for  the  mainland  on  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  seeing  first  the  little  island  called  Guanaja  on  July 
30,  1502.  On  Sunday,  August  14,  1502,  the  Admiral  sent  his 
brother,  the  Adelantado,  on  shore,  where  mass  was  celebrated. 
September  12,  1502,  found  him  at  Cape  Gracias  d  Dios.'  Shortly 
after  passing  this  cape,  it  being  necessary  to  replenish  the  sup- 
ply of  wood  and  water,  the  Admiral  sent  some  of  the  ship's 
boats  to  a  great  river,  where  one  of  the  boats  with  all  the  per- 
sons in  it  was  lost,  from  which  unhappy  occurrence  the  river 
was  called  El  Desastre.  This  account  is  only  found  in  Las  Casas. 
The  Admiral  does  not  mention  it  in  his  Lettera.  Porras  does 
not  refer  to  it.  However,  we  accept  it  from  Las  Casas,  and  find 
it  partially  confirmed  in  Porras  in  the  latter 's  list  of  necrology, 
where  on  Saturday,  September  17,  1502,  Martin  de  Fuenterrabia, 
boatswain,  and  Miguel  de  Lariaga,  one  of  the  apprentices  of 

'  In  the  Lettera  this  place  is  not  designated  by  any  name,  but  the  date  is  Septem- 
ber 12.  This  name,  Cape  Gracias  d,  Dios,  is  found  in  the  Relation  of  Porras.  Las 
Casas  also  calls  it  Gracias  d  Dios. 
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the  ship  Vizcaino,  are  reported  as  dying.'  These  were  the  first  of 
the  expedition  to  perish.  Another  confirmation  of  the  story  is 
found  in  the  table  of  distances  given  by  Porras,  where  he  says 
from  the  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  to  the  river  El  Desastre,  the  dis- 
tance is  seventy  leagues."  On  Sunday,  September  25,  the  Ad- 
miral arrived  at  a  charming  place  of  shelter  between  an  island 
and  the  mainland,  where  he  anchored  that  the  expedition  might 
refresh  itself.  The  island  was  called  Quirihri,  and  because  it  was 
green  and  very  beautiful  he  also  named  it  La  Huerta.^  The  set- 
tlement on  the  mainland  was  called  Cariari.  This  landing  is 
probably  Puerto  de  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  Here  the  Admiral 
and  his  men  held  much  converse  with  the  Indians,  who  seemed 
intelligent  and  well  disposed.  The  Spaniards  did  not  land  at  first, 
and  the  Indians  came  swimming  to  the  boats,  bringing  cotton 
cloths  and  gold  ornaments,  but  the  latter  were  made  of  a  baser 
gold  or  alloy — el  oro  hajo,  called  guani.  These  they  endeavoured 
to  present  to  the  Spaniards,  who  would  not  take  them  at  the  Ad- 
miral's orders,  which  action  Las  Casas  interprets  as  a  species  of 
dissimulation  that  the  Indians,  seeing  how  little  the  Spaniards 
valued  them,  might  press  their  possessions  upon  them  more 
eagerly  and  plentifully.  The  Admiral  ordered  that  the  Indians 
should  be  presented  with  gifts  brought  from  Castile,  but  when 
these  saw  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  accept  their  gifts,  with 
a  sense  of  propriety  which  might  have  shamed  their  white  visi- 
tors, they  tied  the  gifts  of  the  latter  all  together  and  left  them 
on  the  shore  as  if  to  say:  "Since  you  will  not  accept  our  poor 
presents,  all  we  have  to  give,  take  back  the  things  you  have 
given  us  that  we  may  not  bear  too  heavily  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion." The  next  day,  when  one  of  the  boats  went  to  shore  for 
water,  an  old  man  appeared  leading  two  girls,  the  one  fourteen 
and  the  other  eight,  wearing  pieces  of  gold  around  their  necks, 
whom  he  persuaded  the  men  to  carry  back  to  the  ships.  When 
the  Admiral  beheld  the  girls  he  sent  them  to  land  with  many 
gifts,  but  as  all  the  Indians  had  by  that  time  withdrawn  he 
kept  the  girls  in  good  and  honourable  care  until  the  following 

'  Ferdinand  gives  this  event  as  occurring  on  Saturday,  September  i6,  but  as 
soon  after  he  fixes  an  event  as  occurring  on  Sunday,  September  25,  his  previous  date 
of  Saturday,  September  16,  should  be  corrected  to  Saturday,  September  17,  1502. 

^  The  reader  will  notice  that  Navarrete  reduces  this  distance  to  sixty  leagues. 

3  This  name  is  given  by  historians  to  the  settlement  on  the  mainland,  but  both 
Las  Casas  and  Ferdinand  seem  to  indicate  the  island  under  this  name. 
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day,  when,  on  Thursday,  September  29,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  returned  to  land,  where  were  the  old  man  and  some  fifty 
other  natives.  The  Indians,  when  they  found  the  Spaniards 
would  not  keep  their  second  instalment  of  presents,  took  from 
the  girls  the  gifts  the  Admiral  had  bestowed  upon  them  and 
returned  them  their  gifts  to  the  last  item.  The  following  day 
the  Adelantado  went  to  land  that  he  might  obtain  information, 
where  he  was  met  by  two  Indians  of  position  who  approached 
him  and  bore  him  between  them  to  a  grassy  spot  upon  the 
bank,  where,  being  seated,  he  began  by  signs  to  ask  questions 
and  directed  his  Escribano  to  write  down  what  they  said.  The 
Indians  were  so  disturbed  either  by  the  sight  of  the  Spanish 
implements  of  writing  or  else  through  fear  that  the  white  paper 
or  black  marks  might  be  mysterious  charms  to  work  them 
harm,  that  they  fled  in  fright  and  anger.  The  Indians  them- 
selves were  evidently  practisers  of  the  gentle  art  of  enchant- 
ment, since  when  first  they  approached  the  boats  they  had 
sprinkled  many  powders  and  burned  another  sort  which  seemed 
a  kind  of  incense,  blowing  the  smoke  thereof  toward  the  Span- 
iards.' A  day  or  two  afterward  the  Adelantado  went  to  their 
settlements  and  visited  their  homes,  which  were  of  wood  cov- 
ered with  reeds,  where  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  they  had 
the  process  of  embalming  their  dead."  These  bodies  were  dried, 
prepared  with  balsam  or  myrrh,  enwrapped  in  sheets  of  cotton, 
and  over  the  sepulchres  were  tablets  on  which  were  sculptured 
the  figures  of  animals  and  in  some  places  the  figure  of  the  per- 
son entombed,  while  around  about  were  jewels  of  gold  and 
various  treasures  valued  by  them.^ 

The  Admiral  now  incurs  the  severe  censure  of  Las  Casas. 
He  ordered  that  seven  of  the  Indians  should  be  seized,  from 

'  This  is  the  first  account  recorded  in  history  of  such  practices  in  the  New  World. 

'  Ferdinand  speaks  of  finding  only  one  embalmed  body,  and  Irving  has  followed 
him. 

3  In  the  province  of  Chiriqui  have  been  found  interesting  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Muiscas  which  ethnologists  contrast  with  the  Peruvian  monuments  to  the 
south  and  the  Aztec  and  Toltec  civilisations  to  the  north.  There  are  three  classes  of 
carving:  those  presenting  rude  figures  cut  on  the  surface  of  rocks,  stone  columns  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  such  as  are  found  in  Veragua;  and  tombs,  or  Huacas,  in  which 
were  deposited  articles  of  value.  It  is  seldom  that  human  remains  are  found.  The 
disappearance  of  human  remains  is  not  of  itself  an  indication  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
tomb,  because  of  the  climate  and  soil.  The  peoples  of  the  north,  particularly  in 
Mexico,  were  in  the  habit  of  cremating  their  dead,  while  to  the  south,  in  Peru,  the 
preservation  of  bodies  by  some  mummifying  process  was  common.     Along  the  coast, 
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which  number  two  of  the  most  important  were  selected.  The 
other  Indians  were  returned  with  an  attempt  to  make  the 
natives  understand  that  the  two  who  were  taken  were  only- 
appropriated  temporarily  for  guides,  and  that  they,  too,  would 
be  afterward  returned.  But  the  explanation  seems  not  to  have 
been  satisfactory,  for  the  following  day  an  embassy  came  re- 
questing the  immediate  return  of  the  two  men,  evidently  per- 
sons of  quality,  and  an  offer  to  exchange  for  them  all  that  they 

where  the  Admiral  was  travelhng,  few  aboriginal  monuments  have  been  found. 
From  the  description  of  the  sepulchre  seen  by  the  Adelantado  it  is  not  likely  that 
tombs  of  similar  character  would  be  long  preserved.  Those  a  little  farther  to  the 
south  and  west  were  of  a  more  permanent  character. 

In  the  Lettera,  in  referring  to  this  land,  is  the  only  passage  in  all  the  writings  of 
Columbus  upon  which  one  could  fovmd  a  belief  that  the  Admiral's  feet  had  ever  been 
on  continental  land.     He  says: 

" Fui  vissi  una  sepultura  dentro  nel  monte  grande  como  una  casa" :  "There  I  saw 
a  tomb  in  the  mountain  side  as  large  as  a  house." 

A  little  farther  along,  in  speaking  of  the  strange  animals,  he  says:  "With  a 
cross-bow  I  had  wounded  an  animal  which  exactly  resembles  a  baboon  .      I 

had  pierced  it  with  an  arrow."  Both  Ferdinand  and  Las  Casas  say  that  on  the  first 
occasion  the  Admiral  sent  the  Adelantado  to  visit  the  place  where  the  sepulchre  was. 
If  we  accept  the  statement  in  the  Admiral's  letter,  he  certainly  went  on  shore  at 
Cariari,  and  Puerto  de  Juan  de  Nicaragua  will  always  have  an  interest  for  us  as  the 
possible  landing-place  of  Columbus  on  continental  soil. 

Neither  the  expedition  rmder  Columbus  nor  those  of  his  immediate  successors 
found  any  writings  among  the  natives.  It  was  not  until  the  Spaniards  reached 
Mexico  that  they  found  written  records,  and  then  these  appeared  in  vast  numbers. 
They  were  destroyed  with  a  ruthless  hand,  partly  because  they  were  idolatrous  and 
the  Christians'  God  was  supposed  by  the  Spanish  Christians  to  be  pleased  at  their 
destruction,  and  partly  for  the  sheer  love  of  tearing  and  burning.  The  first  Bishop 
of  Mexico,  Juan  Zumarrago,  permitted  this  vandalism,  but  we  forgive  him,  for  he 
was  accessory  to  the  introduction  of  the  blessed  art  of  printing  into  the  New  World, 
and  builded  even  as  he  destroyed.  One  of  the  Governors  of  Mexico  is  said  to  have 
sold  vast  quantities  of  manuscripts,  documents,  and  papers  as  so  much  rubbish, 
papier  de  rebut. 

The  manuscript  books  produced  by  the  early  peoples  in  Mexico  were  made  from 
the  thin  bark  of  the  maguey.  Sometimes  they  were  a  single  sheet  as  much  as  twenty 
fathoms  long  by  one  fathom  in  width,  being  not  less  than  one  finger  in  thickness. 
Peter  Martyr,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Fourth  Decade,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
these  folios  and  of  their  preparation.  What  a  contribution  to  pre-Columbian  history 
these  precious  manuscripts  would  have  made  ! 

A  century  scarcely  had  passed  when  the  ancient  manuscripts — -what  were  left  of 
them — were  sealed  books,  and  Ixtlilxochitl  declared  that  in  his  time  only  two  indi- 
viduals, both  aged  men,  could  read  and  interpret  the  writings. 

In  the  Third  Decade — Tenth  Book — of  Peter  Martyr,  we  read  of  a  Spanish  judge 
by  the  name  of  Corrales,  at  Darien, — prior,  of  course,  to  15 16, — who  one  day,  perus- 
ing a  book,  found  watching  him  a  native  who  expressed  wonder  at  the  Spaniards  also 
having  books  from  which  they  could  read  and  who  exclaimed,  "  Have  you  also  books 
wherein  you  may  record  things  in  perpetual  memory  and  letters  whereby  you  may 
make  known  your  mind  to  those  at  a  distance?" 

The  reader  will  wonder  that  Columbus  and  his  companions  were  never  informed 
of  the  empire  and  its  civilisation  existing  but  a  short  distance  to  the  north  and  west 
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had.  In  token  of  their  intention  they  brought  them  two  of 
their  hogs  for  a  present.  The  Admiral  decHned  to  return  the 
two  men,  but  gave  them  many  of  the  Castihan  gewgaws  to  pay 
for  the  loss. 

"The  Indians  [says  Las  Casas]  returned  to  land  extremely  disconsolate 
because  of  that  violence  and  injustice  in  taking  the  two  by  force  and  carry- 
ing them  away  against  the  will  of  all,  abandoning  their  wives  and  leaving 
their  children  orphans.  And  perhaps  those  unjustly  detained  prisoners 
were  lords  of  the  country  and  the  villages  and  hence  thereafter  they  would 

of  the  regions  in  which  they  were.  Americus  Vespucius  sailed  along  the  coast  be- 
neath the  plateau  on  which  the  mighty  city  of  Mexico  was  built,  and  yet  no  suspicion 
of  its  existence  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  him.  It  is  true  now  and  then 
stamped  pieces  of  gold,  richly  woven  cloths,  strange  carvings,  suggested  something 
higher  in  the  scale  of  human  invention  than  was  consistent  with  the  intelligence  and 
resources  of  the  native  population.  Much  of  this  ignorance  was  due  to  a  want  of 
comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  no  linguistic  medium  of  communication 
being  common  to  them  and  the  natives.  Then,  when  the  tales  of  the  Indian  were 
understood  and  Cortes  and  his  men  had  mounted  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  imagina- 
tion distorted  much  which  the  excited  eyes  really  did  see. 

A  notable  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Peter  Martyr's 
Fourth  Decade,  or  in  the  Letter,  De  Insults  Nuper  Inventis,  printed  at  Bale  in  1521  and 
again  in  1533.  We  know  from  the  relation  of  the  Fifth  Decade  that  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Cortes,  Johannes  Ribera,  carried  home  to  Peter  Martyr,  at  whose  house  were 
assembled  such  company  as  Caracciolus,  Legate  to  the  Pope,  Gaspar  Contarinus, 
the  Venetian  Ambassador,  and  Tomas  Marinus,  nephew  of  the  Ambassador  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  not  only  specimens  of  art  and  merchandise,  but  a  youthful  native  of 
Mexico,  who  was  skilled  in  exhibiting  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people.  Among 
the  things  shown  were  certain  coverings  with  chequered  figures,  which  Peter  Mart5rr 
declared  was  a  sure  proof  that  the  game  of  chess  was  played  among  them.  The 
following  is  the  passage: 

"      .  .     various  cotton  coverings  interwoven  in  colours  white,  black,  and 

yellow,  two  of  these  embroidered  with  gold  and  gems  and  three  others  with  feathers 
and  cotton  after  the  manner  of  a  game  of  chess,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  they 
had  in  use  among  them  chess-boards." 

The  Spaniards  were  the  foremost  chess  players  of  Europe.  They  knew  that  the 
game  had  its  probable  origin  in  the  Far  East  and  that  the  Hindu  game  was  played  with 
the  four  colours,  the  green  and  black  forces  being  allied  against  the  yellow  and  red 
pieces.  While,  then,  Peter  Martyr  does  not  in  so  many  words  give  expression  to  his 
thoughts,  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  a  civilised  people  dwelling  on  the  conti- 
nent long  before  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  had  customs  and  habits  similar  to  the 
people  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Old  World  from  whom  they  must  have  descended. 
But  no  actual  chess-board  or  chess-man,  either  king,  ship,  or  elephant,  was  seen  by 
the  historian.  The  coloured  squares  deceived  his  judgment.  The  ethnologists  dis- 
cover certain  simple  games  of  chance  which  were  common  to  the  native  of  America 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Patagonia,  and  which  were  known  when  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  were  building  and  when  the  Chinese  were  only  part  way  through  their  annals. 
But  the  greatest  game  of  skill  known  to  mankind,  into  which  chance  has  never  once 
been  permitted  to  set  her  wild  and  fascinating  and  destructive  face,  was  unknown 
until  the  culture  of  the  Old  World  brought  it  into  America  at  a  comparatively  late 
period.  Indeed  we,  ourselves,  have  never  heard  of  an  earlier  mention  of  a  game 
played  in  America  than  the  match,  the  stake  for  which  was  the  acquirement  of  the 
Italian  language,  played  in  the  year  of  1733  between  Benjamin  Franklin  and  a  friend. 
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be  justified  in  never  again  trusting  themselves  to  the  Christians,  but  they 
rather  have  a  lawful  reason  for  waging  war  upon  them." 

The  good  Bishop  again  makes  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
necessity  compelled  the  Admiral  to  go  on  his  way  and  forbade 
his  waiting  until  such  time  as  he  might  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  tongue  to  the  natives,  or  until  he  might  acquire 
from  them  fluency  in  their  own  speech.  He  could  not  well 
avoid  taking  one  or  two  natives  with  him,  that  they  might  gain 
a  little  interchange  of  words  by  means  of  which  the  Spaniards 
might  find  their  way  to  a  western  ocean  or  to  the  mines  of  gold. 
Nor  does  the  Bishop  make  a  distinction  between  holding  two 
natives  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  as  guides,  returning  them 
shortly  after  to  their  homes,  and  seizing  a  number  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enslaving  them  and  selling  them  as  chattels.  However, 
we  must  admit  that  the  Bishop  is  consistent  in  shrilly  trumpet- 
ing his  protests  on  every  occasion  against  involuntary  servitude 
of  the  Indians  in  any  form  and  under  any  circumstances.  On 
Wednesday,  October  5,  1502,  the  Admiral  raised  his  anchors 
and  sailed  to  a  land  called  Caravard,^  and  again  anchored  on 
October  6  in  a  bay  known  to  this  day  as  I'Almirante,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Toro.  That  the  two  Indians  were  endeav- 
ouring to  perform  their  duty  as  guides  is  evident,  since  we  find 
the  Admiral  saying  in  his  Lettera  that  they  had  brought  him  to 
this  Caravaro.  On  Friday,  October  7,  1502,  in  going  on  shore 
the  boats  met  with  ten  canoes  full  of  people  with  gold  around 
their  necks.  Las  Casas  says  that  one  of  the  pilots,  then  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  Pedro  de  Ledesma,  whom  he  himself  knew, 
reported  that  the  canoes  were  not  less  than  eighty  in  number. 
Although  they  brought  much  gold  the  Admiral  would  not  re- 
ceive anything.  Just  here  is  an  interesting  statement  of  Las 
Casas,  comparing  the  relation  of  this  incident  as  given  by  Fer- 
dinand Columbus  in  his  Historie  with  that  made  by  Pedro 
Ledesma.  The  Bishop  intimates  that  he  would  prefer  to  believe 
the  pilot — a  mature  man — rather  than  Ferdinand,  a  boy  of 
thirteen.  We  see  that  while  Las  Casas  had  before  him  the 
Historie  composed  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  he  did  not  servilely 
follow  him,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  work, 
as  composed  by  the  Admiral's  son,  is  substantially  as  we  have 

I  In  the  Historie  this  region  is  called  Zerabora. 
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it  in  the  Italian  version.  It  is  only  fair,  if  we  charge  Ferdinand 
with  the  imperfections  of  a  youthful  observation  and  of  a  youth- 
ful memory,  to  credit  him  with  the  opportunities  possible  to  an 
eye-witness  and  a  sharer  in  events.  Moreover,  it  is  only  fair  to 
observe  that  Las  Casas,  when  he  put  his  Historia  into  final  form, 
was  not  far  removed  from  the  age  of  seventy,  an  age  in  which 
distant  events  are  not  always  recalled  with  distinctness.  We 
must  read  the  history  of  this  voyage  with  all  the  authorities 
before  us, — the  Lettera,  the  Historia  of  Las  Casas,  the  Relation 
of  Diego  de  Porras,  the  Historie  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  Narrative 
of  Diego  Mendez. 

Las  Casas  says  the  Admiral  sailed  from  the  province  of 
Cariarl  to  Aburema,  an  adjoining  province;  and  Diego  Porras 
says  the  distance  between  these  two  points  was  forty-two 
leagues.  The  land  was  elevated  and  rough,  the  inhabitants 
dwelling  in  the  hills,  and  the  different  tribes  living  in  so  little 
intercourse  that  those  at  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues  apart 
did  not  understand  each  other.  The  bay  into  which  they  en- 
tered in  Aburema  is  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui." 

From  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui  the  Admiral  sailed  to  a  river 
called  by  Porras  Guyga,  identified  by  Navarrete  as  the  river  of 
Veragua,  where  they  found  many  Indians  armed  with  spears 
and  arrows,  some  of  whom  had  mirrors  of  gold  on  their  breasts. 
The  Spaniards  traded  two  or  three  hawk's  bells  for  a  mirror, 
securing  in  all  sixteen  of  these,  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ducats.  Irving  says  they  got  seventeen  mirrors,  a  discrepancy 
of  no  importance  except  to  one  interested  in  ascertaining  the 
historical  sources  of  that  graceful  writer.  Las  Casas  and  Ferdi- 
nand agree  as  to  the  number  sixteen.  The  reader  will  notice 
that  no  number  is  mentioned  in  the  Lettera.  Although  the 
natives  bartered  their  gold  for  the  trinkets  of  the  Spaniards,  it 
is  recorded  by  Porras  for  the  first  time  that  the  Indians  seemed 
to  value  their  own  possessions  much  more  than  things  for  which 
they  exchanged  them.  Las  Casas  gives  an  entirely  different 
colouring  to  the  barter.  A  difficulty  occurred  here  through  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  and  the  following  day '  it  be- 

'  Ferdinand  says  they  left  the  Bay  of  Aburema  on  October  17,  1502,  to  go  to 
the  river  Guaigo,  twelve  leagues  from  Aburema. 

^  Las  Casas  gives  this  occurrence  as  happening  on  Friday,  October  21,  1502, 
while  Ferdinand  says  it  occurred  on  Friday,  October  29;   but  he  is  entirely  wrong  in 
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came  necessary  to  fire  the  lombard  gun  to  frighten  them,  the 
result  being  immediate  subjection  and  the  trading  of  three 
pieces  of  the  plates  which  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  mirrors 
of  gold.  Las  Casas  states  that  the  previous  night  —  that  is,  the 
night  intervening  between  their  bartering  the  sixteen  mirrors 
and  the  day  of  the  firing  of  the  lombard  —  the  Indians  spent  on 
the  shore  in  retreats  made  from  the  branches  of  trees  for 
fear  of  the  Spaniards.  Farther  south,  particularly  in  Peru,  the 
natives  sheltered  themselves  in  the  boughs  of  trees  and  fought 
the  Spaniards  with  stones  and  arrows  until  the  latter,  under  the 
protection  of  improvised  shields,  cut  down  the  trees  with  axes.' 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  description  given  by  Las  Casas, 
that  the  natives  of  Veragua  fought  the  Spaniards  in  this  man- 
ner. The  text  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  trees  close  to  the 
shore  were  fortified,  to  be  utilised  in  case  of  attack,  or  places  of 
safety  near  to  the  shore  were  made  by  cutting  down  the  boughs 
of  trees,  behind  which  they  might  resist  the  encounter  if  assailed. 

his  dates,  since  he  gives  October  2  as  occurring  on  Sunday  and  November  9  as  occur- 
ring on  Wednesday,  thus  enabling  us  to  determine  that  even  according  to  his  own 
calendar  his  day  of  the  week,  Friday,  does  not  agree  with  his  day  of  the  month,  Octo- 
ber 29. 

'  See  illustrations  in  De  Bry,  Great  Voyages,  Sixth  Part,  ist  edition,  Frankfort, 
1596. 
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It  was  while  in  this  region  that  the  Admiral  heard  of  the 
province  of  Ciguare,  where,  at  a  distance  of  nine  days'  land 
journey  to  the  west,  were  the  mines  of  gold.  He  heard  also  that 
the  sea  borders  upon  this  province  of  Ciguare,  and  he  under- 
stood that  a  ten  days'  sail  would  carry  one  to  the  river  Ganges. 

Las  Casas,  with  the  Journal  before  him,  thus  relates  the  con- 
ception of  the  Admiral  concerning  the  continent  and  its  relation 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans : 

"Item,  que  la  mar  bojaba  a  Cyguare,  que  debia  ser  alguna  ciudad  6 
provincia  de  los  reinos  del  Gran  Khan,  y  que  de  all!  A.  diez  jornadas  estaba 
el  rio  de  Ganjes;  y  porque  una  de  las  provincias,  que  le  senalaban  los  indios 
ser  rica  de  oro,  era  Veragua,  creia  el  Almirante  que  aquellas  tierras  estaban 
con  Veragua,  como  estd  Tortosa  con  Fuenterrabia,  cuasi  entendiendo  que 
la  una  estuviese  A  una  mar  y  la  otra  d,  la  otra :  y  asi  parece  que  imaginaba 
el  Almirante  haber  otra  mar,  que  agora  llamamos  del  Sur,  en  lo  cual  no  se 
enganaba,  puesto  que  en  todo  lo  demas  si." 

"Item:  The  sea  surrounds  Ciguare,  which  ought  to  be  some  city  or 
province  of  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  Great  Khan  and  ten  days'  jour- 
ney from  there  was  the  river  Ganges;  and  as  one  of  the  Provinces  which 
the  Indians  indicated  as  rich  in  gold  was  the  province  of  Veragua,  the  Ad- 
miral believed  that  those  countries  were  situated  in  relation  to  Veragua  as 
Tortosa  is  to  Fuenterrabia,  as  if  he  understood  that  the  one  was  on  one  sea 
and  the  other  on  another.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Admiral  imagined 
that  there  was  another  sea  which  we  now  call  the  South  Sea  and  in  this  he 
was  not  deceived,  although  he  was  in  all  the  other  things." 

In  the  Lettera  we  find  the  first  printed  reference  to  this  con- 
tinental land  and  its  two  bordering  seas: 

"  Dicono  anchora  che  el  mare  boglie  nela  ditta  puicia  di  Ciguare:  &  che 
de  li  a  zorni  diefe  vi  he  el  fiume  Ganges  appellato:  pare  che  quefte  terre 
ftiano  cG  Beragua  como  fta  Tortofa  cii  fonterabia:   aut  Pifa  cum  Venetia." 
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These  lands  stand  in  relationship  to  Beragua- 


" — as  Tortosa  stands  in  relationship  with  Fuenterrabia- 
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"They  say  moreover  that  the  sea  boils  in  the  said  province  of  Ciguare 
and  that  from  there  it  is  ten  days'  journey  to  the  river  called  Ganges.  It 
seems  that  these  lands  stand  in  relationship  to  Beragua  as  Tortosa  stands 
in  relationship  with  Fuenterrabia  or  as  Pisa  with  Venice." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  here  in  rendering  the  ItaHan 
text.  In  the  Lettera  the  passage  reads,  che  el  mare  hoglie  nela 
dittb,  provincia  di  Ciguare.  In  the  Spanish  of  Las  Casas  it  is 
made  to  read,  que  la  mar  bojaba  d  Cyguare.     In  translating  the 


' — or  us  Pisa  with  Venice." 


Lettera  into  Spanish  the  form  of  the  verb  alone  is  changed  from 
the  same  word  employed  by  Las  Casas,  and  the  passage  reads, 
que  la  mar  boxa  d  Ciguare.  In  the  French  translation  of  Navar- 
rete  this  Italian  phrase  is  made  to  read,  que  la  mer  entoure  le 
Ciguare.  This  rendering  is  practically  accepted  by  Navarrete 
and  the  best  authorities.  In  any  reading,  one  understands  that 
in  going  from  Veragua  to  Ciguare,  one  will  find  another  sea 
breaking  on  its  western  coast. 

In  both  the  Lettera  and  its  Spanish  copy,  Ciguare  is  said  to 
be  a  nine  days'  journey  by  land,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
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separated  from  the  place  in  which  he  then  was  by  water.  More- 
over, the  Admiral  says  this  Ciguare  is  situated  in  relation  to 
Veragua,  where  he  was,  as  Fuenterrabia,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is 
situated  from  Tortosa,  near  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean;  or 
as  Pisa,  near  the  Ligurian  Sea,  is  to  Venice  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
In  the  mind  of  the  Admiral,  Ciguare  was  part — the  western 
coast — of  the  continental  land  he  had  discovered.  If,  then,  he 
should  march  nine  days  overland  westwardly  from  Veragua,  he 
would  reach  the  eastern  shore  of  another  sea,  and  that  sea  in 
ten  days  would  carry  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges 
in  India  or  to  the  shores  of  China.  This  bears  out  our  conjec- 
ture that  the  Admiral  did  not  believe  himself  then  on  the  coast 
of  China, — Marco  Polo's  China,  Ptolemy's  China,  or  the  China 
of  Pomponius  Mela, — but  that  he  knew  those  countries  were  at 
a  considerable  distance  still  to  the  westward  of  him.  The 
Admiral  is  here  speculating  on  this  very  question  of  longitude. 
He  remarks  that  "  Ptolemy  has  located  Catigara  at  a  distance 
of  twelve  lines  '  from  the  west,  which  I  affirm  to  be  at  2-g-  degrees 
above  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal.  Marinus  divides  this  land 
into  fifteen  lines."  Columbus,  it  seems  to  us,  is  saying  that, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  distance  to  Catigara  fro'm  the  For- 
tunate (Canary)  Islands  is  i8o  degrees,  while  Marinus  makes 
this  same  distance  225  degrees.  Columbus  gave  each  degree 
the  value  of  56!  Italian  miles,  and  thus  he  estimated  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  to  be  20,400  Italian  miles,  equivalent  to 
about  18,754  English  statute  miles.  Thus  we  see  he  was  under- 
estimating the  earth's  circumference.  He  remarks  "El  mundo  e 
poco ' ' — ' '  The  world  is  small. ' '  He  continues :  ' '  What  is  dry,  that 
is  to  say  the  land,  is  six  parts ;  only  the  seventh  part  is  covered 
with  water."  Here,  as  we  know,  the  speculations  of  Columbus 
were  not  correct,  for,  instead  of  the  land  covering  six  sevenths 
of  the  earth's  surface,  the  proportion  of  water  to  land  is  as 
2.8  are  to  i."      Nevertheless,  the  point  to  be  considered  here  is 

I  Columbus  counted  fifteen  degrees  to  a  "line"  equal  to  one  hour  of  longitude. 
Thus  Ptolemy's  twelve  lines  would  be  equal  to  i8o  degrees,  while  the  fifteen  lines  of 
Marinus  of  Tyre  were  equal  to  225  degrees.  Both  these  geographers  counted  their 
longitude  eastward  from  the  Fortunate  Islands. 

^  The  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  globe  is  as  follows : 

Continental  land 44,000,000  square  miles 

Islands 8,000,000       "  " 

52,000,000  square  miles 

Water 145,500,000        "  " 
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that  if  the  extremity  of  the  east,  or  Ptolemy's  Catigara,  was  i8o 
degrees  from  the  Canaries,  there  was  still  some  distance  yet  to 
travel  from  Veragua  before  it  was  reached  by  the  Admiral  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  west,  and  that  part  of  this  journey  lay 
across  a  narrow  but  still  a  continental  land,  and  part  lay  through 
a  sea  which  was  not  the  Ocean-sea,  the  Atlantic,  but  another 
sea,  perhaps  the  same  sea  which  washed  the  shores  of  the  ex- 
treme east.  If  we-  can  so  read  this  part  of  the  Letter  a  we  will 
remove  from  the  memory  of  the  Admiral  the  charge  of  un- 
necessary ignorance  in  supposing  that  he  had  reached  China  or 
India.  Whatever  he  may  have  thought,  or  said  he  thought, 
when  he  was  at  Cuba  on  the  second  voyage,  whatever  he  thought, 
or  said  he  thought,  when  in  a  half -crazed  condition  on  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  he  now  knew  he  really  had  discovered  continental 
land,  and  that  it  was  separated  from  Catigara,  or  the  land  of 
the  east,  by  a  goodly  stretch  of  another  sea. 


CHAPTER  CIV 
THE  LOMBARD  SHOT 

They  sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  river  called  by  Las  Casas 
Catiba,  where  the  natives  appeared  friendly.  The  King  was 
protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  a  huge  leaf. 
The  King,  besides  encouraging  his  subjects  to  barter  the  gold 
plates,  himself  parted  with  his  ornaments,  which  Las  Casas  re- 
marks was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.  Here  also  was  seen 
for  the  first  time  "a  solid  edifice,"  a  mass  of  stucco  which  ap- 
peared to  be  made  from  stone  and  plaster.  The  Admiral  or- 
dered that  a  piece  thereof  should  be  taken  in  memory  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  building.' 

Las  Casas  and  Ferdinand  both  say  that  on  arriving  at  this 
place,  the  river  of  Catiba,  the  natives  spoke  with  "the  Indian 
who  was  taken  from  Cariari."  In  the  Lettera  the  Admiral  says, 
"  And  those  two  Indians  always  accompanied  me  to  show  me  the 
mines. "  This  is  altered  in  the  Spanish  text,  as  given  by  Navar- 
rete,  to  the  Indian.  We  will  see  presently  that  this  latter  desig- 
nation is  confirmed  by  Porras. 

On  October  27,  1502  (Saints  Jude  and  Simon  Day),  the  Ad- 
miral sailed  to  a  place  called  by  Porras  Punta  de  Prados,  and 
identified  by  Navarre te  as  Portobelo,  or  Puerto  Bello,"  whither 

1  This  is  found  in  the  Historie  of  Ferdinand,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Las  Casas. 
It  was  regarded  by  the  Admiral  not  as  a  sign  of  the  civiUsation  of  that  time,  but  as 
belonging  to  some  past  age. 

2  This  beautiful  harbour  has  a  history  of  utility,  romance,  and  tragedy.  It  was 
for  many  long  and  prosperous  years  the  Atlantic  port  of  the  Isthmus,  forty  miles 
north-north-west  of  Panama,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  paved  way.  Here 
came  the  wealth  of  the  Pacific  side  to  be  reshipped  to  Spain  and  to  tempt  the  greed 
of  intercepting  buccaneers.  The  buccaneers  derived  their  name  from  their  manner  of 
imitating  the  Indians  in  curing  or  smoking  the  meat  of  cattle  and  boars  over  fires 
of  green  wood  in  places  designated  from  this  practice  by  the  French  term  boucan. 
They  lived  a  wild,  free  life,  but  they  had  their  own  code  of  law  and  customs  which 
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he  was  driven  by  a  severe  storm.  It  was  six  leagues  from 
Nombre  de  Dios.  The  date  of  arriving  in  that  port,  as  given 
by  Las  Casas  and  by  Ferdinand,  is  November  2,  1502.  The 
port  was  entered  between  two  Httle  islands,  and  was  so  sheltered 

elevated  them  a  degree  above  ordinary  pirates.  Men  of  all  nationalities  joined  their 
ranks.  Promotion  came  through  personal  courage  and  recklessness.  When  Puerto 
Bella  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  in  the  summer  of  1668,  Henry  Morgan,  a  Welsh- 
man, was  the  chief  of  the  buccaneers.  He  was  a  native  of  Glamorganshire,  and  as  a 
youth  bound  himself  to  accompany  a  planter  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  serve  him  for 
four  years.  The  period  of  probation  being  passed,  he  joined  the  "Brethren  of  the 
Coast"  and  soon  rose  to  the  command  of  the  wild  adventurers.  His  capture  of  Puerto 
Bello  for  ever  condemns  him  to  the  title  of  an  inhuman  captain.  Puerto  Bella  was  for- 
tified by  two  great  castles  or  forts,  one  on  either  side  of  the  harbour.  The  city  was 
full  of  rich  merchandise  coming  from  the  Atlantic  and  destined  for  the  Pacific,  and 
of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  which  the  Pacific  was  pouring  into  the  treasure 
houses  of  Spain.  On  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  1668  the  buccaneers  landed 
near  the  harbour,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  overcoming  the  sleepy  sentinels,  seized 
the  outer  fortress  named  Triana.  The  garrison  and  the  entire  city  were  now  thor- 
oughly aroused,  but  their  resistance  was  ineffectual,  and  Morgan  obtained  possession 
of  the  principal  castle.  Locking  their  prisoners,  officers,  soldiers,  civilians,  into  one 
of  the  large  chambers,  they  laid  a  powder  train  beneath  the  building  and  blew  it  and 
their  unfortunate  victims  into  the  air.  The  Governor  of  the  city  had  been  able  to 
retreat  into  a  fortified  place,  where  he  made  a  stubborn  resistance;  and  while  the 
wretches  were  plundering  churches  and  cloisters  he  was  undisturbed,  but  when  they 
had  sated  their  cupidity  somewhat,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  devoted  band 
of  Spaniards.  Morgan  and  his  men  seized  some  priests  and  nuns,  and,  placing  them 
in  front  of  their  troops,  advanced  upon  the  guns  of  the  besieged,  and,  amid  the  slaugh- 
ter of  these  ecclesiastics,  the  place  was  captured,  the  Governor  was  put  to  death,  and 
there  followed  horrible  days  of  rapine,  butchery,  and  pillage.  Morgan  afterward 
treacherously  escaped  from  his  own  followers  with  the  richest  of  the  plunder  and  in 
time  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and  is  by  some  looked  upon  in  history  as  a  mild- 
mannered  but  somewhat  determined  warrior,  who  brought  to  an  English  colony 
much  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity.  Many  years  ago  some  original  private 
papers  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan  were  found,  and  an  apologist,  reading  them,  says  of  them: 
"I  will  say  that  they  manifest  such  a  spirit  of  humanity,  justice,  liberality  and  piety 
as  prove  that  he  has  either  been  grossly  traduced  or  that  he  was  the  greatest  hypocrite 
living — a  character  ill  suited  to  the  frank  and  fearless  temper  of  the  man."  The 
stones  of  Puerto  Bello  denounce  him  for  ever. 

On  the  voyage  made  by  Diego  Nicuesa,  Alonzo  Hojeda,  Pedro  de  Umbria,  Lupus 
Olanus,  and  Juan  de  la  Cosa  to  the  coast  of  Veragua  and  Darien  in  the  year  1509, 
this  fourth  voyage  of  Columbus  and  this  particular  spot  were  recalled  in  an  inter- 
esting manner.  While  these  men  were  on  the  coast  of  Veragua,  quarrelling  and 
bickering  among  themselves,  suffering  from  storms  and  the  deprivation  of  food,  the 
Commander,  or  Governor,  Nicuesa  in  disgust  directed  that  they  should  pluck  up  all 
reminders  of  the  Gulf  of  Veragua  and  sail  along  to  the  east.  After  they  had  gone  a 
space  of  sixteen  miles,  a  certain  young  man  by  the  name  of  Gregory,  who  had  been 
in  his  youth  a  servant  of  the  First  Admiral,  and  whose  name  we  find  recorded  among 
the  members  of  the  expedition,  recognised  the  neighbourhood  as  familiar  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  place  called  Puerto  Bello  by  Columbus.  Peter  Martyr  records  this 
event  in  his  Second  Decade: 

"Ad  miliaria  fedecim.  Gregorius  quida  iuuenis  lanuefis  Coloni  primi  repertoris 
a  teneris  famulus  portii  ibi  efle  uicinu  recognouit.  Sociis  quibus  fe  uera  dicere  pro- 
babat:  figna  dedit:  in  arena  femi  obruta  achoram  ex  naui  amilla:  fubcj  arbore 
portui  proxima  fonte  liquidum  fe  reperturos  enunciat  terra  prehendunt.     Anchora  & 
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that  the  ships  were  able  to  approach  very  near  to  land.  Las 
Casas  describes  the  region  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  they  had 
seen  along  that  coast.  It  was  a  cultivated  land  with  many 
houses  "at  a 'stone's  throw  from  each  other."  ' 

In  the  Lettera,  the  Admiral  says  he  remained  at  Puerto  Bello 
for  ten  days,^  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  resolving  no  longer 
to  seek  the  mines  which  he  considered  as  already  acquired,  he 
again  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  a  port  which  he  named  Basti- 
mentos,  or  Port  of  Provisions,  called  to-day  Nombre  de  Dios, 
where  he  was  detained  fourteen  days.  Somewhere  along  this 
coast,  and  while  yet  in  the  province  of  Cobraba,  or  Cobrara,  the 
Admiral  is  said  by  Diego  de  Porras  to  have  taken  an  Indian  for 
an  interpreter.  It  may  be  that  by  this  time,  notwithstanding 
what  he  says  in  his  Lettera  as  to  the  two  Indians  always  remain- 
ing with  him,  he  had  sent  them  back,  according  to  his  promise. 
They  were  to  serve  as  interpreters,  and  he  was  now  in  a  region 
where  he  had  found  another  whose  services  he  could  employ. 

At  this  port  of  Bastimentos  the  Admiral,  seeing  a  canoe  with 
Indians,  sent  out  one  of  his  own  boats  to  hold  speech  with  them, 
when  the  Indians,  fleeing  and  being  nearly  overtaken,  threw 
themselves  into  the  water  and  successfully  eluded  their  pur- 

fonte  repertis  ab  ingenio  &  memoria  Gregorium  comendant:  (j  eius  rei  folus  e  multis 
nautis :  qui  littora  ilia  cum  colono  percurrerat :  reminifceretur.  Portum  bellum  Colonus 
appellauerat." 

"After  sailing  sixteen  miles,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Gregory,  a  Genoese  by 
birth,  a  servant  in  his  youth  to  the  first  Discoverer,  remembered  that  there  was  a 
harbour  in  that  neighbourhood.  That  he  might  prove  himself  in  what  he  said,  he 
gave  to  his  companions  these  tokens:  in  the  half-buried  sands  they  would  find  an 
anchor  lost  from  a  ship,  and  under  a  tree  near  the  said  harbour  they  should  find  a 
spring  of  pure  water.  They  came  to  the  land  and  found  the  anchor  and  spring  and 
they  commended  the  memory  and  ingenuity  of  Gregory,  who  alone  of  all  those  who 
had  travelled  this  coast  with  Columbus  remembered  this  thing.  Columbus  had  called 
this  harbour  Puerto  Bello." 

'  Ferdinand,  in  the  Historie,  says  that  the  entire  scene  was  as  if  it  had  been 
painted.  In  the  French  translation  this  is  made  to  read  as  if  some  of  the  houses 
which  were  at  a  distance  from  each  other  were  painted.  If  there  was  the  least  foun- 
dation for  this  rendering,  it  would  be  very  interesting.  A  similar  liberty  is  taken 
with  the  text  of  both  Las  Casas  and  Ferdinand  by  Irving  in  speaking  of  the  fruits 
and  grains.  But  this  delightful  writer  had  read  Peter  Martyr,  who,  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Third  Decade,  describes  a  kind  of  fruit  found  in  Puerto  Bello,  "much  like 
the  nut  of  a  pine  tree  resembling  a  carduus  or  artichoke  but  soft  and  worthy  of  a 
King's  dish."  This  leads  us  to  remark  that  Peter  Martyr  must  have  taken  untold 
liberties  in  his  writings,  for  he  says  of  the  natives  of  this  same  Puerto  Bello,  "The 
King  is  painted  with  black  colours  and  the  people  in  red" — a  fact  which,  if  true 
would  surely  have  been  reported  by  Ferdinand  or  Las  Casas  or  Porras. 

^  Ferdinand  says  that  they  departed  from  Puerto  Bello  on  November  9,  having 
been  there  just  one  week,  and  that  on  the  next  day,  November  10,  they  sailed  past 
three  little  islands  into  another  port  called  Bastimentos. 
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suers  by  their  marvellous  skill  in  swimming  and  diving.  They 
would  suddenly  dive  and  come  up  a  bow-shot  from  the  point  at 
which  they  disappeared,  and  this  they  repeated  for  a  chase 
covering  half  a  league.  The  sailors,  finally  worn  out  with  their 
chase,  abandoned  their  pursuit  and  returned  to  the  ships.  Re- 
pairing their  ships  at  this  port  and  remaining  there  fourteen 
days,  they  set  sail  November  23  and  went  to  the  east  to  a  place 
called  by  Las  Casas  Guija,  and  by  Ferdinand  Guigua,'  which 
the  latter  remarks  is  the  same  name  given  to  another  place  lying 
between  Veragua  and  Cerago,  and  which  we  have  already  iden- 
tified with  the  port  of  the  River  of  Veragua.  According  to  the 
Admiral  in  his  Letter  a,  when  he  had  gone  fifteen  leagues  from  the 
port  of  Bastimentos,  he  was  so  harassed  by  the  waves  and  cur- 
rents that  he  resolved  to  turn  upon  his  route,  and  in  doing  so 
he  came  to  another  harbour,  which  he  not  very  elegantly  called 
Retrete,"  where  he  repaired  his  ships,  consuming  fifteen  days  in 
this  occupation.  He  had  concluded  at  this  port  to  give  up  his 
ideas  as  to  discovering  mines,  and,  resolving  to  return,  he  had 
gone  not  more  than  four  leagues  before  he  was  so  set  upon  by 
storm  and  tempest  that  he  was  in  the  extremest  peril,  and 
there  also  his  wound  opened  itself  afresh.^    This  peril  and  suffer- 

'  In  the  Letiera  the  Admiral  does  not  make  mention  of  this  place  or  of  the  desire 
of  some  to  halt  there. 

"  This  Retrete  is  called  on  the  maps  Escribanos.  We  find  this  description  of  the 
harbour  in  A  New  Voyage  and  Description  of  the  Isthmus  of  America,  by  Lionel  Wafer, 
London,  1699: 

"Port  Scrivan  is  a  good  harbour  when  you  are  got  into  it:  but  the  entrance  to  it 
which  is  scarce  a  furlong  over,  is  so  beset  with  rocks  on  each  side,  but  especially  to  the 
east,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  going  in :  nor  doth  there  seem  to  be  a  depth  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  admit  vessels  of  any  bulk,  there  being  in  most  places  but  eight  or  nine  feet  of 
water.  The  inside  of  the  harbour  goes  pretty  deep  within  the  land,  and  has  good  fresh 
water,  so  there  is  good  landing  too  on  the  east  and  south,  where  the  country  is  low  for 
two  or  three  miles  and  very  firm  land:  but  the  west  side  is  a  swamp  of  red  mangroves." 

Here,  in  1679,  when  the  buccaneers  under  Captains  Coxon  and  La  Sound  were 
determined  to  attack  Puerto  Bello,  the  forces  la-.ded  and  went  overland  for  fear  of 
being  discovered,  this  port  being  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  not  inviting  enough 
to  attract  an  enemy  to  enter.  It  was  a  five  or  six  days'  journey  by  land  from  Retrete 
to  Puerto  Bello,  but  the  narrative  says  that  the  buccaneers  were  not  discovered  until 
they  were  within  an  hour's  march  of  the  town. 

When  this  narrative  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  old 
Spanish  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  or  Bastimentos,  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
miles  westward  of  Escribanos,  or  Retrete,  was  only  a  ruin,  scarcely  any  sign  of  the 
town  remaining.  It  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay,  the  bay  in  front  of  it 
lying  open  to  the  sea  and  affording  little  shelter  for  shipping,  the  land  being  low  and 
swampy.  Its  general  situation  justified  the  Spanish  in  abandoning  it  for  the  better 
harbour  of  Puerto  Bello. 

3  This  question  of  the  wound  of  the  Admiral  will  be  discussed  in  our  Chapter 
CXXXXIII  on  "The  True  Remains." 
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ing  lasted  for  nine  days  without  his  being  able  to  round  any 
point  of  land  or  enter  any  port;  the  sea  seemed  to  be  of  blood, 
and  appeared  to  boil  as  a  caldron  over  a  great  fire.  The  reader 
has  before  him  in  the  translation  of  the  Lettera  a  description  by 
the  Admiral  himself  of  the  most  violent  tempest  through  which 
he  had  ever  passed.  As  an  experience  in  the  stormy  life  of  a 
sailor  knowing  more  seas  than  any  man  of  his  time,  it  is  worthy 
our  careful  reading.  He  was  at  no  great  distance  to  the  west- 
ward of  that  region  where  the  soft  air,  the  idle  skies,  the  gentle 
sea,  had  recalled  a  vision  of  Paradise,  and  we  wonder  what  his 
sentiments  now  might  be  of  this  horrible  region  in  which  he  now 
found  himself,  and  which  had  it  been  the  veritable  site  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  situated  far  to  the  eastward,  as  the  ancient 
theologians  would  have  us  believe,  might  well  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  Admiral  as  the  coast  of  that  land  where  Cain  and 
the  unregenerate  for  ever  wander. 

Following  Ferdinand  Columbus  in  his  Historie,  a  course  we 
are  permitted  with  some  assurance  since  Las  Casas  himself  has 
pursued  it  in  his  Historia,  we  find  the  days  passed  in  Retrete  to 
be  full  of  movement.  It  was  Saturday,  November  26,  1502, 
that  the  expedition  reached  this  port  of  Retrete,  a  harbour  so 
small  that  not  more  than  five  or  six  ships  could  find  anchorage 
there  at  one  time,  and  the  entrance  was  by  a  mouth  scarcely 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  wide.  Sharp-pointed  rocks 
were  on  both  sides,  some  under  the  water,  making  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  pass  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Indeed,  there  was 
such  peril  that  only  the  skill  of  as  able  a  pilot  as  Columbus  car- 
ried them  safely  through.  The  channel,  which  was  deep,  ap- 
proached so  near  to  shore  that  the  men  could  jump  from  the 
ship  to  land.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Admiral 
on  approaching  land  to  send  a  small  boat  to  reconnoitre,  and  on 
this  occasion  his  men  brought  back  a  favourable  report,  a  re- 
port coloured  by  their  anxiety  to  trade  and  barter  with  the 
Indians,  having  been  deprived  of  this  privilege  at  the  last 
likely  place,  Guigua.  However,  the  passage  was  safely  made, 
and  the  ships  remained  there  nine  days.'  The  natives  soon 
began  to  come  and  trade,  and  seemed  very  friendly.  The 
Spaniards,  without  the  knowledge  of  Columbus,  went  ashore, 
and  by  their  dissolute  conduct  abused  the  Indians  in  many 

I  According  to  the  Lettera  the  Admiral  remained  in  Retrete  fifteen  days. 
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ways,  thus  turning  their  friendship  into  enmity.  The  hostility 
of  the  Indians  increased  until  they  ventured  to  attack  the  ships 
which  were  lying  close  to  the  shore.  The  Admiral,  to  frighten 
them,  had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  firing  a  lombard  gun 
without  shot  from  time  to  time,  but  this  resulted  only  in  gestures 
of  anger  and  a  beating  of  their  sticks  against  the  trees,  they 
regarding  the  firing,  says  Las  Casas,  as  "  dry  thunder."  Seeing 
the  failure  to  frighten  the  Indians,  and  fearing  to  let  them  con- 
tinue their  hostile  expressions,  although  they  had  not  yet  com- 
mitted an  overt  act,  the  Admiral  caused  one  of  the  guns  to  be 
loaded,  and  fired  into  a  group  standing  on  a  near-by  hill.  The 
ball  fell  into  their  midst,  and  while  Ferdinand  says  nothing  of 
any  hurt  being  received.  Las  Casas  remarks  that  some  must  have 
been  killed.  The  good  Bishop,  who  probably  was  never  him- 
self in  like  peril  of  his  life  from  the  Indians,  declares  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Admiral  showed  Httle  tolerance  and  less  mercy, 
and  made  poor  return  for  the  kindness  of  the  Indians.  It  seems 
to  us  that  if  any  Indians  had  been  killed  on  this  occasion,  either 
the  Admiral  would  have  entered  it  on  his  Journal — when  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  quoted  by  Las  Casas — or  Ferdinand 
would  have  mentioned  it  in  his  Historie.  Las  Casas  thus  as- 
sumes a  result  which,  while  natural,  is  not  a  recorded  fact,  and  on 
this  uncertain  text  he  preaches  an  eloquent  sermon  against  the 
wickedness  of  treating  the  natives  cruelly  and  pointing  out  that 
such  conduct  was  calculated  to  keep  the  Indians  from  accepting 
Christianity  and  glorifying  God.  The  expedition  at  this  par- 
ticular time  was  in  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  as  they  had 
not  time  to  convert  them,  they  were  obliged  to  frighten  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  was  due  to  the  mis- 
behaviour of  the  Spaniards,  but  certainly  there  were  ten  good 
men  in  the  nautical  Sardis,  and  for  their  sake,  indeed  for  the 
sake  of  one  alone — Columbus — they  were  justified  in  taking 
extreme  measures.  Las  Casas  had  evidence  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  had  no  evidence  on  which  to  base  his 
charge  of  murder. 


CHAPTER  CV 
LA  COSTA  DE  LOS  CONTRASTES 

Ferdinand  says  that  they  had  seen  no  such  well-disposed 
people  as  these  of  Retrete  up  to  that  time,  nor  a  people  so  physic- 
ally well  made,  being  tall  and  lithe,  with  handsome  faces.  It 
is  said  that  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country  never  were 
entirely  conquered,  but  always  were  hostile  to  the  Spaniards.  If 
unhappy  winds  sent  a  Spanish  ship  on  the  rocks  of  that  coast, 
no  man  of  the  crew  was  ever  spared  by  the  natives. 

The  land  was  level,  grassy,  and  the  woods  were  few.  Great 
lizards  and  crocodiles  were  there  in  plenty,  so  cruel  and  carni- 
vorous that  they  would  seize  a  man  if  they  found  him  sleeping 
on  the  shore  and  carry  him  into  the  water  to  eat  him,  but  when 
attacked  they  were  timorous.  Ferdinand  says  that  these  croco- 
diles were  found  in  many  places,  and  that  some  affirm  them  to 
be  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Nile.  Las  Casas  takes  this 
statement  and  hardens  it  into  the  positive  assertion,  "These  are 
the  true  crocodiles  said  to  abound  in  the  River  Nile."' 

According  to  Las  Casas  and  Ferdinand,  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1502,  the  Admiral  determined  to  return  to  Veragua  to 
verify  the  reports  as  to  gold.  The  Indian  interpreter  had  made 
him  understand  that  he  would  find  none  to  the  south  or  east- 
ward. Diego  de  Porras  says  that  the  Indians  seen  in  Retrete  in 
their  costumes  and  habits  called  to  mind  the  natives  of  the 
Pearl  Coast,  and  he  then  remarks  that  on  some  of  the  marine 
maps  the  land  where  they  then  were  was  joined  to  that  dis- 
covered by  Hojeda  and  Bastidas.  The  Admiral  himself  must 
have  considered  the  continental  coast  as  contiguous  to  that 

'  Las  Casas  says  that  the  crocodiles  are  more  common  in  rivers  which  run  into 
the  sea  from  the  south  than  from  the  north. 
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along  which  he  had  sailed  westward  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  in 
his  third  voyage.  He  had  located  there  approximately  the 
Land  of  Pearls.  He  was  now  looking  for  two  things,  the  land 
of  gold  and  the  passageway  into  that  other  sea  which  he  knew 
led  to  China  and  India.  Puerto  Bello,  on  their  return  along  the 
westward  coast,  was  reached  on  the  same  day,  December  5, 
1502.  Departing  the  next  day,  a  west  wind  sprang  up,  which 
would  have  served  him  had  he  been  going  to  the  eastward  as 
he  had  been  sailing,  but  which  was  now  opposed  to  his  onward 
progress.  The  wind  increased  to  a  tempest,  and  for  nine  days 
the  vessels  and  their  passengers  were  in  the  utmost  peril.  This 
in  Las  Casas  and  in  Ferdinand  '  is  the  same  violent  storm 
which  the  Admiral  had  described  as  happening  directly  after 
his  departure  from  Retrete,  or  at  four  leagues  to  the  westward. 
In  other  words,  the  Admiral  relates  this  experience  of  the 
storm  as  if  it  had  occurred  before  he  reached  Puerto  Bello  on  his 
return  journey,  and  therefore  many  days  prior  to  December  5, 
1502,  while  Las  Casas  and  Ferdinand  relate  it  as  if  it  occurred 
after  leaving  Puerto  Bello,  and  therefore  after  December  5,  1502. 
The  culminaticfn  of  the  storm  seems  to  have  been  on  Tuesday, 
December  13,  1502,  when  there  passed  a  waterspout  whirling 
along  with  wild  strength,  sucking  into  its  maw  every  movable 
thing.  The  sailors  and  passengers  recited  the  Evangel  of  St. 
John,  and  to  this  pious  performance  they  attributed  their 
safety,  for  by  a  miracle  they  escaped  being  drawn  into  the 
waterspout's  angry  jaws.  Here  the  Vizcaino  was  lost  sight  of 
for  three  days,  and  when  she  reappeared  her  anchor  and  one  of 
her  boats  were  gone.  The  wind  had  driven  her  toward  the 
land  with  her  anchor  dragging,  and  only  cutting  it  away  gave 
her  an  opportunity  to  avoid  going  on  the  rocks.  The  reader 
will  remember  she  had  already  lost  one  of  her  boats  and  all '  of 
her  crew  on  September  17,  1502,  at  the  river  El  Desastre.  After 
a  time  the  tempest  gave  her  a  brief  respite,  during  which  time 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  sharks,  which  the 
sailors  interpreted  as  an  unhappy  omen,  likening  them  to  their 
kindred  of  the  air,  the  vultures,  who  scent  the  dead  or  dying  at 
a  distance  of  a  league.     The  sailors  had  consumed  the  meat 

1  The  relation  in  the  Historie  will  be  found  much  more  full  than  that  given  by 
Las  Casas. 

2  Las  Casas  alone  reports  the  entire  loss  of  this  boat's  crew. 
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they  had  brought  with  them,  having  been  now  eight  months  on 
their  voyage,  and  they  killed  some  of  these  sea- wolves  and 
secured  a  welcome  supply  of  fresh  food.  From  the  stomach  of 
one  of  these  beasts,  Ferdinand  saw  taken  a  good-sized  tortoise, 
and  from  another  the  entire  head  of  one  of  the  sharks  which 
the  sailors  had  cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  water  as  being  unfit 
for  human  food,  a  performance  of  like  eating  like  which  seemed 
incredible  to  the  Spaniards.  Ferdinand  says  that  the  biscuits 
were  so  bad  and  so  filled  with  animal  life  that  some  of  the  more 
fastidious  could  eat  them  only  after  dark  when  the  night  hid 
the  squirming  mass,  and  others  refused  to  remove  the  obnoxious 
inhabitants  lest  the  piece  of  biscuit  should  be  so  diminished  in 
volume  and  matter  as  to  practically  give  them  no  food  at  all. 

On  Saturday,  December  17,  1502,  the  expedition  entered  a 
port  which  was  like  a  great  canal,  three  leagues  east  of  Pegnone 
— called  by  the  Indians  Huiva,  according  to  the  Historie, — 
where  the  natives  lived  in  the  trees,'  fashioning  huts  in  the 
branches  and  passing  from  one  to  the  other  by  sticks.  This 
mode  of  life  was  because  of  the  hostility  existing  between  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  each  tree  became  a  castle  to  its  occupants, 
a  place  of  refuge  and  of  safety.  They  tarried  in  this  port  for 
three  days,  departing  on  Tuesday,  December  20,  1502,  with  fair 
weather,  but  no  sooner  were  they  out  in  the  open  sea  than  bad 
weather  drove  them  into  another  port,  where  they  continued 
three  more  days.  The  Admiral  went  out  from  this  port  with 
the  purpose  of  reaching  Pegnone,  but  the  wind  was  so  furious 
that  he  was  forced  to  turn  toward  Veragua,  but  was  driven  into 
another  port  on  Sunday,  December  25,  1502.  Ferdinand,  in 
his  Historie,  says  this  was  the  same  port  where  they  were  "on 
the  twelfth  of  the  same  month  of  December."  Now  we  have 
just  seen  that,  according  to  the  Historie,  the  12th  of  December 
was  one  of  the  days  of  storm  when  the  four  ships  were  being 
tossed  from  east  to  west  and  from  south  to  north,  the  following 
day,  December  13,  witnessing  the  waterspout  and  its  final  mercy 
to  the  ships.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  port  in  which  they  found  temporary  shelter.     Here  they 

'  Ferdinand  relates  this  story,  but  Las  Casas  does  not  mention  it.  Nor  is  it  in 
the  Lettera  of  the  Admiral. 

This  custom  of  the  Indians  utilising  trees  for  habitations  was  not  confined  to 
the  coasts  of  Venezuela  or  of  Veragua,  for  we  find  Americus  Vespucius  relating  this 
custom  of  a  people  far  to  the  north.      (See  author's  Continent  of  America,  p.  75.) 
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remained  until  Tuesday,  January  3,  1503,  occupying  the  time 
in  repairing  the  ship  Gallego,  which  was  destined  to  render  him 
but  a  few  more  months  of  service.  They  suppHed  their  stores 
with  maize  and  water  and  wood,  and  started  again  toward 
Veragua.  Because  of  the  continual  shifting  of  the  winds  and 
storms  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  they  named  the  en- 
tire coast  from  Puerto  Bello  westward  to  Veragua,  La  Costa  de 
los  Contrastes.  Las  Casas  says  that  during  all  this  time  the 
Admiral  suffered  from  the  gout.  Besides  the  leader,  the  crew 
numbered  many  sick  and  infirm. 


CHAPTER  CVI 
VERAGUA 

The  expedition  arrived  on  January  6,  1503,  at  the  river  ' 
called  by  the  Indians  Yebra,  and  which  "the  Admiral  called 
Belem  '  [or  Bethlehem]  because  of  the  day  on  which  the  Wise 
Men  found  shelter  in  that  Holy  Place."  Beyond  this  river,  at 
a  distance  of  a  league  or  two,  was  the  river  Veragua.  The  Ad- 
miral ordered  that  soundings  should  be  taken  at  the  entrance  to 
both  these  rivers,  and  they  found  that  the  river  Belem  had 
fourteen  palms'  depth  when  the  sea  was  at  high  tide,  and  the 
depth  of  Veragua  much  less.  The  boats  ascended  the  river 
Belem  to  a  village  where  they  ascertained  that  the  mines  of 
gold  were  in  Veragua.-^  'The  Indians  did  not  desire  to  hold  any 
communication  with  the  Spaniards  and  resisted  their  entrance 
into  their  houses.  On  the  following  day  the  boats  ascended  the 
river  Veragua,  where  the  Indians  not  only  were  inclined  to  op- 
pose their  passage  with  their  spears  and  arrows,  but  to  use  their 
canoes  to  stop  the  channel.  The  Indian  interpreter  pacified 
them  by  giving  the  Spaniards  the  inestimable  gift  of  a  good 
character,  and  the  natives  then  welcomed  them  to  the  embrace 

'  Las  Casas  says  it  was  the  "  Day  of  the  Kings,"  or  the  "Day  of  the  Epiphany," 
that  they  entered  this  river.  Ferdinand  says  it  was  "Thursday  of  the  Epiphany." 
The  Day  of  the  Epiphany  was  January  6.  Navarrete  makes  Columbus  say  he  arrived 
at  Veragua  on  the  Day  of  the  Epiphany,  and  this  is  doubtless  true,  as  the  two  rivers 
of  Belem  and  Veragua  were  only  about  four  miles  apart  and  both  in  the  province 
called  Veragua. 

^  The  river  Belem  appears  to  have  been  the  dividing  line  between  the  province 
of  Veragua  or  Costa  Rica  on  the  west,  forming  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  and  the 
narrowing  land  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Urana  forming  the  Audiencia  of 
Panama.  The  region  of  Panama  was  first  called  Castilla  del  Oro.  It  was  then  called 
Tierra  Firma,  and  when  the  city  of  Panama  was  founded  by  the  Governor,  Pedro 
Arias  Davila,  about  the  year  1509,  the  province  took  the  same  name. 

3  Peter  Martyr  {Third  Decade)  tells  us  that  all  the  country  bordering  on  both 
these  rivers,  Belem  and  Veragua,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  King — Quibia. 
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Map  of  the  Coast  of  Veragua. 
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of  barter.  Here  not  less  than  twenty  plates  of  gold  were  se- 
cured, besides  some  nuggets  of  gold  and  some  pieces  of  pipes,  or 
beads.'  This  gold  the  Indians  claimed  they  procured  very  far 
ofE  in  a  rough  and  mountainous  region,  and  before  they  proceeded 
to  gather  it  they  prepared  themselves  by  a  form  of  fasting  and 
abstemious  conduct  more  becoming  saints  than  miners.  On 
Monday,  January  9,  1503,  the  Admiral  entered  the  river 
Belem  with  the  two  ships  Capitana  and  Vizcaino.'  The  follow- 
ing day  the  other  two  ships  entered  the  port.  The  Indians 
brought  fish,  which  came  from  the  sea  into  the  river  in  incredible 
quantities.  They  also  traded  their  gold  for  trifles,  and  the 
pieces  of  the  greatest  value  they  exchanged  for  beads  and 
hawks'  bells.  Bartholomew  Columbus,  on  January  12,  1503, 
was  sent  by  the  Admiral  to  go  up  to  the  river  to  the  home  of 
Quibia,  the  Chief  of  the  Indians  of  that  region.  Getting  word 
of  his  purpose,  the  Chief  took  boat  and  descended  the  river  to 
meet  him.  Here  occurred  a  pleasing  interchange  of  courtesies, 
Quibia  giving  the  Adelantado  the  ornaments  of  gold,  while  the 
latter,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  bestowed  upon  the 
Chief  some  of  the  precious  Castilian  hawks'  bells,  and  perhaps  a 
few  glass  beads.  The  Adelantado  and  the  Indian  Chief  Quibia 
after  a  pleasant  interview  separated,  the  latter  returning  up  the 
river  to  his  village,  and  the  former  going  back  to  the  ships.  The 
following  day  the  chief  made  a  state  visit  to  the  Admiral  on  his 
ship,  and  there  was  another  interchange  of  gifts,  but  both  Las 
Casas  and  Ferdinand  remark  that  Quibia,  after  about  an  hour, 
took  leave  without  much  ceremony.  On  Tuesday,  January  24, 
1503,  a  sudden  storm  arose,  and  the  river  swollen  with  the  rains 
came  down  into  the  little  harbour  with  great  violence,  endanger- 
ing the  ships.     The  Capitana  was  thrown  with  so  much  force 

'  Las  Casas  says  of  these  last — "algunos  canutos  como  cuentas."  This  may  be 
wampum,  since  the  Spaniards  use  the  word  cuenta  as  a  bead  in  a  rosary,  and  the 
resemblance  of  the  hollow  shells  if  loosely  strung  may  have  reminded  the  visitors  of 
their  own  rosaries.  Ferdinand  speaks  of  these  pieces  as  pipes  of  gold,  as  he  had  said 
they  found  gold  in  three  forms:  first,  in  the  shape  of  mirrors;  second,  in  the  shape  of 
pipes ;  and  third,  in  nuggets.  Beads  of  many  kinds  have  been  found  in  Nicaragua  in  the 
Indian  graves,  but  for  the  most  part  they  seem  to  have  been  of  chalcedony  or  of  lava. 

^  The  Historie  alone  gives  the  names  of  these  two  ships. 

Orlando  Roberts,  a  resident  trader  on  that  coast  for  many  years,  and  writing 
about  1825,  describes  the  river  Belem:  "The  river  is  large  and  wide  at  its  en- 
trance: but  being  open  to  the  north-west,  it  is  barred  up  with  more  than  four  feet 
of  water  at  its  mouth.  The  country  on  each  side  of  the  river  appeared  to  be  fertile 
and  abounding  in  provisions  and  other  natural  productions  of  the  soil." 
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against  the  Gallego  at  its  stern  that  it  broke  its  mizzen-mast. 
Ferdinand  discussed  the  question  of  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
waters,  and  says  that  while  some  attributed  it  to  the  continued 
rains  falHng  more  or  less  throughout  the  winter,  it  would  seem 
more  likely  to  result  from  the  immediate  storm  falling  in  copious 
showers  on  the  mountains  of  Veragua,  particularly  on  the 
mountain  called  by  the  Admiral  San  Cristobal.  The  head  of 
this  mountain  was  above  the  clouds  and  always  clear,  while 
mists  and  vapours  surrounded  its  lower  parts.  Both  authori- 
ties say  this  mountain  lay  inland  at  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues. 
This  storm  lasted  several  days,  and  the  sea  was  so  rough  that 
the  boats  could  not  pass  through  the  entrance  to  reach  the  open 
water,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  Admiral  to  find 
some  spot  suitable  for  establishing  a  Spanish  settlement,  while 
he  returned  to  Castile  to  secure  a  permanent  colony.  On  Mon- 
day, February  6,  1503,  the  Admiral  sent  seventy  '  of  his  men, 
under  charge  of  the  Adelantado,  to  ascend  the  river  Veragua, 
and  search  for  the  mines  of  gold,  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Quibia,  where  they  spent  a  day  in  inquiring  about  the 
situation  of  the  mines.  The  Chief  assigned  them  three  men  as 
guides,  and  on  Wednesday,  February  8,  1503,  they  went  four 
leagues  and  a  half,  crossing  one  river  forty-three  times,  on  whose 
banks  they  spent  the  night.  The  following  day,  Thursday, 
February  9,  1503,  they  advanced  another  league  and  a  half 
toward  the  mines.  Ferdinand  says  the  Spaniards  gathered 
gold  in  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  arrival,  finding  it  in 
the  roots  of  trees  which  were  very  thick  and  very  high.  The 
purpose  was  partly  accomplished,  the  presence  of  gold  was  as- 
sured, and  the  expedition  returned  to  Veragua  that  same  day, 
where  they  spent  the  night,  going  back  to  the  river  Belem  on 
the  following  day,  Friday,  February  10,  1503.  The  Admiral,  in 
his  Letter  a,  says  that  the  Indian  guides  took  the  Spaniards  to  a 
high  mountain  where,  looking  toward  the  west,  they  said  that 
at  twenty  days'  journey  was  a  region  with  gold  in  every  part, 
and  that  afterward  he  learned  that  the  Indian  chief  had  directed 
his  men  to  mislead  the  Spaniards  and  to  indicate  mines  which 
belonged  not  to  him  or  to  his  domain,  but  to  a  rival  and  hostile 
chief.     In  the  territory  of  Quibia  the  gold  was  so  plentiful  that 

'  Las  Casas  and  Ferdinand  both  say  the  Adelantado  with  sixty-eight  men  went 
upon  this  inland  expedition. 
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in  ten  days  a  single  raan  might  gather  as  much  as  a  child  could 
carry,  which,  the  Admiral  remarks,  as  if  it  had  actually  occurred, 
was  a  wonderful  thing,  since  none  of  the  men  had  ever  seen  pure 
gold  before,  and  most  of  them  were  sailors  and  boys. 

Thursday,  February  i6,  1503,  the  Adelantado  with  fifty-nine 
men  started  along  the  coast  in  a  westerly  direction,  while  a  boat 
with  fourteen  men  followed  the  expedition  by  the  sea.  The  follow- 
ing morning  they  arrived  at  a  river  called  the  Urira,  six  or  seven 
leagues  west  of  Belem.  The  cacique  or  chief  of  that  region 
came  a  league  to  meet  them,  giving  the  Spaniards  various  ar- 
ticles of  food  and  trading  mirrors  of  gold.  During  the  entire 
time  they  were  in  the  presence  of  these  natives,  says  Ferdinand, 
they  noticed  that  the  Indians  never  ceased  to  chew  a  certain  dry 
herb  which  they  carried  with  them,  at  times  using  also  a  powder 
which  they  likewise  put  in  their  mouth,  the  whole  performance 
seeming  disagreeable  to  the  refined  Castilian  lad.'  It  was  wliile 
upon  this  expedition  that  the  Spaniards  heard  of  a  people  in- 
land who  possessed  great  quantities  of  gold,  and  who  were 
clothed  and  went  aiTned  after  the  manner  of  the  Europeans. 

Saturday,  February  18,  1503,  the  Adelantado  sent  back  to 
the  ships  most  of  his  expedition,  and  with  a  small  force  of  thirty 
men  went  toward  Cobraba,  where  he  found  more  than  six 
leagues  of  land  under  cultivation  of  maize.  From  here  he  went 
on  to  Catiba,  where  he  was  well  received,  securing  pieces  or 
plates  of  gold,  which  Ferdinand  describes  as  like  to  lids  or 
covers  of  chalices,  some  weighing  more  than  twelve  ducats,  and 
which  the  natives  wore  around  the  neck  as  the  Christians  wore 
their  rehgious  ornaments.  As  the  Adelantado  found  no  har- 
bour better  than  that  in  which  the  little  fleet  was  anchored,  on 
Friday,  February  24,  1503,  he  returned  to  the  port  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Belem,^  and  was  joyfuUy  received  by  the  Admiral, 
since  he  brought  with  him  much  gold  and  tidings  of  a  fruitful 
land. 

The  Spaniards  now  undertook  to  build  a  town,  eighty  men 
remaining  with  the  Adelantado,  while  the  Admiral  with  the  rest 
was  to  return  to  Spain.     Although  the  purpose  was  never  carried 

I  This  is  a  reference,  doubtless,  to  the  use  of  tobacco  through  the  process  of  chew- 
ing, then,  as  now,  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  sight  to  the  observer,  however  enjoy- 
able to  the  consumer. 

=  This  was  the  name  given  the  harbour  by  Diego  Porras. 
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into  execution,  the  building  of  the  settlement  was  actually  com- 
menced. This,  the  first  continental  settlement '  in  the  New- 
World,  was  situated  on  the  river  Belem  on  the  right-hand  bank 
in  entering  the  river,  and  on  a  little  hill  higher  than  the  other 
hills,  about  a  lombard  shot  from  the  mouth  and  beyond  a  little 
bay  or  cove.  This  place  should  be  identified  and  marked  with 
a  memorial,  for,  although  soon  abandoned,  it  was  established 
with  the  purpose  of  permanent  occupancy.  And  here  in 
Veragua  leads  back  the  only  thread  of  glory  still  held  in  the 
hands  of  the  family  of  Columbus.  He  who  represents  this  name 
to-day  in  Spain  is  Don  Cristoval  Colon,  Duke  of  Veragua.^ 

Here  ten  or  a  dozen  houses  were  erected,  with  a  large  struc- 
ture in  the  centre,  in  which  the  ammunition  was  placed.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  provisions  difficult  to  duplicate  were  stored  on 
the  ship  Gallego.  Here  both  Ferdinand  and  Las  Casas,  the 
latter  copying  the  Historie,  describe  the  method  of  fishing  and 
of  cooking  and  preserving  fish  and  the  process  of  making  liquor 
from  com  and  wine,  from  the  pineapple  and  other  fruits.  At 
certain  times  a  variety  of  small  fish  came  into  the  river  to  es- 
cape their  enemies  of  the  sea,  and  these  the  natives  caught  in 
nets,  and  wrapping  them  in  palm  leaves,  as  the  apothecaries  do 
the  sugar-plums,  they  put  them  on  the  fire  and  preserve  them 
thus,  to  take  with  them  on  their  journeys.  These  fish  are  de- 
scribed as  being  no  larger  than  the  vermicelli  in  Castile,  thus 
showing  that  the  meshes  of  the  nets  must  have  been  extremely 

I  In  the  manuscript  copy  of  Las  Casas  preserved  in  Madrid  and  used  for  the 
text  in  the  printed  edition  (1875),  we  are  informed  that  the  Bishop  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  on  the  margin  of  the  copy  and  opposite  this  passage  the  words: 

"y  este  fue  el  primer  pueblo  que  se  hizo  de  espafioles  en  tierra  firme,  puesto  que 
luego  desde  a  poco  vino  en  nada":  "and  this  was  the  first  settlement  which  was 
made  by  the  Spaniards  on  continental  land,  although  a  Uttle  while  after  it  came  to 
nothing." 

^  Titles  seldom  die,  and  the  present  head  of  the  family,  Don  Cristoval  Colon  de 
Larreategui  y  de  la  Cerda,  is  entitled  to  write  the  Spanish  equivalents  after  his  name 
— Duke  of  Veragua  and  of  Vega,  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  Admiral  and  High  Steward  of 
the  Indies.  He  is  known  in  Spain  and  America  as  the  Duke  of  Veragua.  This  Duke 
is  descended  from  Martin  de  Larreategui,  who  married  Josefa  de  Paz  de  la  Sema  y 
Ortegar,  the  daughter  of  Diego  Ortegar  and  of  Francisca  Colon  y  Pravia,  and  this 
last  was  the  daughter  of  Cristoval  Colon  (son  of  Diego  and  grandson  of  the  first 
Admiral)  and  of  Ana  de  Pravia. 

The  grandson  of  the  Admiral,  Don  Luis  Colon,  held  the  title  of  Third  Admiral 
and  Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  which  last  title  he  relinquished  for  that  of  first  Duke  of 
Veragua  and  Vega.  He  left  two  legitimate  daughters,  one  of  whom  entered  a  con- 
vent and  the  other  died  without  issue.  Thus  the  heirs  of  his  brother  Cristoval 
inherited. 
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fine.  A  sort  of  sardine  was  also  taken,  but  as  if  by  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  the  fish  themselves,  since  they  threw  themselves 
upon  the  shore,  and,  as  Las  Casas  says,  all  that  the  natives 
had  to  do  was  to  gather  them  as  the  Jews  gathered  manna. 
The  liquor  made  from  maize  was  manufactured  like  the  beer  of 
Flanders  and  England,  and  in  which  spices  were  thrown,  the 
product  tasting  very  well,  says  the  Bishop,  but  rather  harsh 
like  the  wines  of  Gascoigne.  The  wines  from  fruits  were  of 
several  varieties.  One  made  from  a  species  of  palm  trees,  the 
trunks  of  which  were  flat  and  very  full  of  needles  like  a  porcu- 
pine, yielded  a  heart  or  bud  which  they  grated  and  pressed, 
securing  the  juice  or  sap.  This  they  boiled  with  water,  mixing 
spices  in  it,  considering  it  the  most  precious  of  all  their  wines. 
Wine  was  also  made  of  the  pineapple  and  other  fruits.  Thus 
the  natural  and  artificial  products  of  this  land  were  full  of  pro- 
mise for  the  sustenance  and  temporal  comfort  of  the  Spaniards. 

VOL.  II. — 39. 


CHAPTER  CVII 
THE  RIVER  BELEM 

The  Admiral  now  found  that  whereas  when  they  first  en- 
tered the  river  Belem  their  chief  danger  lay  in  the  abundance 
of  the  water,  they  were  in  present  danger  from  its  scarcity,  sand- 
bars having  formed  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  shutting  them 
in  as  in  a  prison.  When  they  entered  the  river  there  were  four 
fathoms  of  depth  in  the  channel,  whereas  now  there  was  no 
more  than  half  a  fathom.  The  plan  of  trying  to  drag  the  ships 
over  the  bar  was  abandoned  for  fear  some  incoming  wave  might 
break  them  in  two,  since  they  were  weakened  by  their  voyage 
and  like  a  bee-hive,  Ferdinand  says,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
worms.  In  this  situation  the  Admiral  was  informed  that  Quibia, 
displeased  at  the  thought  of  the  Spaniards  settling  on  his  terri- 
tory, was  resolved  to  attack  them  and  to  burn  their  houses. 
The  Admiral  says  in  the  Lettera,  and  speaking  of  their  relations 
with  Quibia:  "I  well  understood  and  judged  that  our  accord 
would  not  last  long.  They  were  very  simple  and  our  people 
were  very  troublesome — loro  erano  molto  rustici:  nostra  gente 
molto  importuna."  "  Moreover,"  says  the  Admiral  as  he  formu- 
lates his  own  indictment  in  the  mind  of  Las  Casas — "  Moreover, 
I  had  taken  possession  of  territory  within  his  [Quibia  s]  do- 
minions." The  interpreters  having  informed  the  Spaniards  of 
the  purpose  of  Quibia  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  to  kill  the 
Christians,  the  Admiral  resolved  as  an  example  and  to  frighten 
the  people  of  that  region,  to  imprison  Quibia  and  his  chiefs 
and  to  send  them  to  Castile,  dedicating  his  people  to  the  service 
of  the  Christians.  As  the  reader  may  imagine,  the  soul  of  the 
Bishop  is  once  more  inflamed,  and  he  fulminates  his  righteous 
wrath    against   the   Admiral    and   his    companions.     His    own 
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method  of  dealing  with  these  Indians  would  have  been  to  pacify 
them  with  earthly  gifts  and  to  win  their  love  by  heavenly  con- 
duct, to  have  withdrawn  humbly  from  their  lands  and  then 
gone  back  to  Castile,  giving  news  to  the  King,  so  that  when 
afterwards  traders  and  preachers  of  the  Faith  should  return, 
the  natives  would  receive  them  with  joy,  as  they  had  at  first 
received  the  present  expedition.  Looking  out  from  his  pulpit, 
the  good  Bishop  could  not  see  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  procession  of  ships  loading  and 
unloading  at  Nombre  de  Dios  and  at  Panama,  the  mining  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  building  of  settlements 
on  mainland  and  on  islands,  the  coming  of  many  colonies  and 
of  many  peoples — all  this  was  a  dream  of  civilisation,  and  be- 
fore this  could  be  realised,  as  is  ever  the  way  of  life,  there  must 
be  wrongs  and  injuries,  injustices  and  persecutions,  stripes  and 
slavery,  crimes  and  disorders.  The  world  has  known  no  other 
path.  The  king  of  old  made  his  way  through  slaughter  up  to  the 
throne.  It  would  seem  as  if  Liberty  herself  to  reach  her  seat 
must  pass  that  way.  Four  hundred  years  have  gone  since  the 
scene  on  the  river  Belem,  and  this  track  is  still  the  same,  whether 
it  winds  along  the  coast  of  America,  penetrates  the  heart  of 
Africa,  or  falls  on  unhappy  isles  in  the  archipelago  of  Eastern 
India.     Can  it  be  true  that  this  way  is  the  only  way? 

The  Admiral  relates  this  story  of  the  arrest  of  Quibia  in  a 
few  lines : 

"It  pleased  God,  he  [Quibia]  was  taken  himself,  his  wife,  his  sons  and 
servants,  although  misfortune  determined  that  he  should  remain  but  a 
little  time  in  captivity.  The  Quibia  fled  to  a  certain  worthy  man,  to  whom 
he  had  presented  himself  with  a  guard  of  men.  The  sons  fled  to  the  master 
of  a  ship  who  brought  them  to  a  safe  place." 

Neither  Las  Casas  nor  Ferdinand  gives  the  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Quibia  as  Washington  Irving  relates  it.  The  latter  took 
his  account  from  the  relation  of  Diego  Mendez,  which  relation 
forms  part  of  the  document  called  his  last  Will  and  Testament. 
We  have  inserted  it,  together  with  the  relation  of  Diego  Porras,  in 
our  present  Work,  as  the  whole  forms  a  fairly  complete  historical 
account  of  the  fourth  voyage  of  Columbus.  It  was  the  Adel- 
antado  who  led  the  expedition  against  Quibia,  and  to  him  must 
be   accorded  the   success  of  his   capture.      The    Quibia   when 
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captured  by  the  Adelantado  was  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the 
unlucky  hands  of  Juan  Sanchez,  the  pilot-major  of  the  fleet  and 
an  officer  on  the  Capitana,  a  prudent  and  experienced  man,  who 
replied  when  cautioned  to  use  vigilance,  "  I  will  have  my  beard 
plucked  out  if  the  captive  gets  away."  This  was  just  what 
happened,  however,  for  in  going  back  in  the  boat  and  before 
they  reached  the  open  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Veragua  River, 
the  chief  escaped.  Quibia  was  fastened  to  one  of  the  thwarts 
of  the  boat  by  ropes,  and  when,  after  the  manner  of  all  bound 
captives  since  ropes  were  first  twisted,  he  complained  of  their 
tightness,  the  good  guardian  untied  him,  but  still  himself  hold- 
ing him  by  the  rope.  With  a  bound,  the  cunning  Indian  was 
over  the  gunwale  and  into  the  water,  almost  as  much  his  element 
as  the  air,  and  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  the  Spaniards. 
We  hear  but  once  more  of  him.  He  was  a  good  Indian,  some- 
thing better  than  the  average  European  adventurer,  and 
doubtless  when  once  these  last  retired  from  his  country  he  was 
again  happy,  and  fully  lived  out  his  life  unmolested  before  white 
men  again  troubled  his  shores  with  barter  and  with  war.  Much 
plunder  was  secured  by  the  Spaniards  at  that  time,  and  this  was 
divided  on  the  return  of  the  ship,  one  fifth  going  to  the  Sover- 
eigns, while  the  mirrors  of  gold,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden 
crowns  went  to  adventurers,  one  of  the  golden  crowns  being  the 
share  of  the  Adelantado  for  his  bravery,  a  reward  for  what  the 
Bishop  of  Chiapas  calls  "singular  victory." 

Some  generous  rains  had  now  fallen  and  sufficiently  raised 
the  water  to  enable  the  ships,  lightened  of  their  loads,  to  pass 
out  into  the  sea.  The  Gallego  was  left  in  the  port  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Belem  as  a  sort  of  floating  arsenal  and  fort  to  aid  the 
settlement,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  Adelantado.  Requiring 
water  and  provisions,  the  Admiral,  on  Thursday,  April  6,  1503, 
sent  one  of  the  boats  of  the  ship  Capitana  up  the  Belem  River, 
sending  some  supplies  at  the  same  time  to  his  brother.  This 
boat  was  in  charge  of  Diego  Tristan,  the  captain  of  the  Capitana, 
and  with  him  were  Pero  Rodriguez,  Pedro  de  Maya,  a  servant 
by  the  name  of  Alonso,  Mateo  Bombardero,  and  Domingo  Viz- 
caino, a  calker,  all  of  the  Capitana;  Juan  Rodriguez,  Juan  Rey- 
naltes,  and  Domingo  Darana,  a  calker,  Juan  de  Noya,  a  cooper, 
of  the  ship  Santiago  de  Palos;  Alonzo  Ramon,  mate,  Julian 
Martin,  Bartolome  Ramirez,  of  the  ship  Gallego.     Quibia  and 
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the  Indians,  who  had  been  watching  and  foreseeing  the  de- 
parture of  the  ships  with  the  family  and  servants  of  the  chief, 
found  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  Httle  settlement,  and  got 
within  ten  paces  of  the  place  before  the  Spaniards  discovered 
them.  They  surrounded  the  houses  and  thrust  their  spears 
through  the  thin  walls  and  wounded  four  or  five.  The  Adelan- 
tado  with  seven  or  eight  Spaniards  of  equal  boldness  made  a 
sally  and  drove  the  Indians  back  over  the  hill  beyond  the  settle- 
ment. These  again  returned,  when  the  Spaniards  so  savagely 
fought  them  with  guns  and  swords,  assisted  by  a  wicked  blood- 
hound, that  they  were  effectually  beaten.  One  Spaniard  was 
killed  and  several  severely  wounded.  The  boat  which  had  left 
the  ship  Capitana  was  still  in  the  river.  It  had  watched  the 
encounter  between  the  Indians  and  the  Spaniards,  but  had 
offered  no  succour,  and  when  Diego  Tristan  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  give  assistance,  he  replied  that  he  had  been  sent  on  an 
errand  for  water,  and  if  he  had  approached  the  land,  those  on 
shore  would  have  rushed  down  and  entered  his  boat,  thus  all 
perishing,  and  the  Admiral  would  be  in  sore  straits  without  his 
boat,  and  besides  he  did  not  see  that  they  were  in  dire  enough 
distress  to  require  his  aid.  This  man  was  no  coward.  He  was 
warned  to  go  back,  but  he  replied  he  was  not  afraid.  He  was 
in  haste  to  complete  his  errand  and  to  return  with  news  of  the 
fight  to  the  Admiral.  So  on  he  went  up  the  river  faithful  to  his 
orders,  but  onward  to  his  death.  The  river  was  deep,  and  he 
sought  a  place  where  the  water  was  pure.  The  stream  was 
surrounded  with  thickets  and  mounds  in  which  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  hide  their  canoes.  When  the  boat  was 
seen  the  Indians  attacked  the  Spaniards  at  once,  wounding 
Diego  Tristan,  who  continued  to  encourage  his  men.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  received  a  spear-head  in  his  eye,  which  passed 
through  his  head  so  that  he  died.  The  same  fate  quickly  over- 
took every  one  in  the  boat  but  one,  Juan  de  Noya,  of  Seville,  a 
cooper  of  the  ship  Santiago  de  Palos,  who  escaped  by  swimming 
to  the  shore  and  making  his  way  back  to  the  settlement.  There 
the  people  were  in  great  trepidation.  Realising  the  fate  of 
their  companions  and  fearing  a  like  disaster,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  ship  Gallego,  and  endeavoured  to  work  the  ship  out 
of  the  harbour  against  the  command  of  the  Adelantado,  but 
they  could  not  force  it  through  the  passage.     The  towing  boats 
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were  in  great  danger.  The  Admiral  on  his  part  was  in  peril  by 
the  waves  forbidding  him  to  enter  the  harbour,  his  ship  hands 
being  few  by  reason  of  those  at  the  settlement  and  those  who 
were  killed,  and  having  no  boat  with  which  to  make  his  wa}' 
back.  The  Adelantado  then,  with  such  men  as  he  could  rally, 
erected  a  temporarj"  fortress,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  bar- 
ricading themselves  behind  chests  and  casks  containing  pro- 
visions, and  thus  defended  themselves,  the  Indians  fearing  the 
bullets  from  the  lombard  guns. 

In  the  meantime  a  tragedy  was  taking  place  on  one  of  the 
ships  outside  the  harbour.  We  think  the  Santiago  de  Palos 
was  the  vessel  which  was  the  scene  of  the  horrible  inci- 
dent. Ferdinand  alone  gives  it  a  name,  the  Bcnnuda,^  and 
we  know  there  was  no  ship  called  by  this  name.  During  the 
night,  some  days  after  the  fight  on  land,  the  Indian  captives 
broke  through  the  hatches  of  the  ship  on  which  they  and  the 
family  of  the  Quibia  were  confined,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea,  some  no  doubt  safely  reaching  land.  But  some  who 
were  not  so  fortunate  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  driven 
back  into  their  narrow  quarters,  and  in  the  morning  their  dead 
bodies  were  found,  having  strangled  themselves  from  hopeless 
dread.  The  space  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  was  so 
confined  that  the  Indians  to  hang  themselves  had  their  knees 
almost  touching  the  floor  of  the  miserable  den.  Thus  escaped 
or  perished  all  the  Indians  taken  captive  by  the  Adelantado 
and  his  followers. 

The  Admiral  was  now  in  serious  trouble.  He  had  not 
heard  of  his  settlement  for  ten  days.  The  ships  could  not  ap- 
proach the  shore,  the  boats  could  not  force  their  way  into  the 
river's  mouth.  But  one  way  remained.  A  strong  swimmer 
might  accomplish  what  neither  ship  nor  boat  could  succeed 
in  doing,  and  Pedro  de  Ledesma  of  Seville,  one  of  the  pilots 
of  the  ship  Vizcaino,  when  the  boat  which  bore  him  came 
within  a  musket  shot  of  the  shore,  boldly  threw  himself  into 

^  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ship  Santiago  de  Palos,  whose  master  was  called  Fran- 
cisco Bermudez.  As  the  captain  was  the  rebellious  Franciscus  de  Porras,  the  His- 
torie  may  have  wished  to  pass  over  his  name,  and  so  called  the  ship  after  the  master. 
It  is  only  a  conjecture  we  offer,  but  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  two  names 
designate  the  same  ship.  The  Gallego  was  left  in  Belem,  the  Vizcaino  in  Puerto  Bello, 
and  the  Capitana  and  Santiago  de  Palos  were  beached  at  Santa  Gloria  Bay  in  Jamaica, 
Afterwards,  when  there  were  only  two  ships  left,  Ferdinand  refers  to  the  Bermuda. 
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the  surf  and  buffeted  his  way  to  land.  When  he  reached  the 
settlement,  the  Spaniards  said  they  would  not  remain  there 
while  the  Admiral  went  back  to  Spain,  but  desired  that  they 
should  be  taken  away,  and  declared  that  directly  the  sea  calmed 
they  would  go  out.  They  even  indulged  in  threats,  and  there 
were  those  capable  of  resisting  the  Adelantado  and  his  authority. 
Pedro  de  Ledesma  returned  in  safety  to  the  Admiral  and  related 
what  had  passed.  Realising  that  it  would  be  folly  to  leave  his 
people  in  their  dangerous  situation,  and  fearing  the  weather 
might  get  worse,  Columbus  decided  to  remove  the  men  from 
shore  and  himself  to  abandon  the  ship  Gallego,  which,  after  all, 
was  worthless  for  sea-service.  In  two  days  all  this  was  accom- 
plished, and,  on  Saturday,  April  15,  1503,'  the  first  of  the  little 
fleet  was  left  to  its  fate  in  the  port  of  Santa  Maria  de  Belem. 

'  Diego  de  Mendez  in  his  relation  says  that  the  three  ships  departed  from 
Veragua  on  the  last  day  of  April,  1503.  Diego  Porras  in  his  account  of  the  ships 
says  that  the  ship  Gallego  was  used  for  a  fortification  in  the  port  until,  on  Saturday, 
April  15,  1503,  it  was  finally  abandoned.  As  this  report  was  an  official  document 
and  was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  where  it  was  copied  for  Navarrete, 
January  20,  182 1,  we  have  preferred  to  follow  its  authority. 


CHAPTER  CVIII 
WAS  IT  CATHAY? 

The  ships  now  sailed  to  the  east  along  the  coast.  All  the 
sailors  considered  that  the  Admiral  should  sail  to  the  north, 
that  they  might  reach  Espaiiola  and  repair  their  ships.  The 
Admiral  and  his  brother  knew  that  best  to  accomplish  this,  by 
reason  of  the  currents  and  winds,  it  was  necessary  to  go  far  to 
the  east,  in  order  finally  to  make  head  toward  San  Domingo. 
There  was  some  murmuring  at  this,  as  the  sailors  feared  the 
Admiral  might  attempt  to  go  directly  back  to  Castile,  an  at- 
tempt they  felt  to  be  suicidal.  However,  confidence  was  re- 
stored, and  they  made  their  way  to  Puerto  Bello,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Vizcaino.''  The  expedition  followed 
along  beyond  the  port  of  Retrete  to  a  country  where  they  found 
a  quantity  of  little  islands,  which  the  Admiral  named  Las  Bar- 
bas,  and  which  the  Indians  and  the  pilots  said,  according  to 
Ferdinand,  were  tmder  the  dominion  of  the  Cacique  Pocorosa. 
Las  Casas  says  that  Las  Barbas  was  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias,  which 
in  his  time  so  appeared  on  the  maps,  and  also  that  sometimes  it 
was  called  wrongly  San  Nicolas.  Some  early  writers  call  these 
the  Samballas  Islands.  From  this  point  they  went  ten  leagues 
farther  to  the  east,  to  a  point  which  Ferdinand  called  Mar- 
fnora.^     Here  the  Admiral  left  the  mainland  and  proceeded  in  a 

^  According  to  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  Columbus  (see  Historie,  chap   c). 

^  This  point  has  been  identified  by  Navarrete  as  Punta  Mosquitas.  Punta  de 
Mosquitas  is  at  least  seventeen  leagues  from  the  Pt.  S.  Bias,  but,  taken  from  the  ex- 
treme eastern  part  of  the  group  of  islands,  might  come  within  Ferdinand's  ten  leagues. 

Thus  the  Admiral  did  not  reach  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  nor  even  that  point  of  the 
coast  afterward  called  New  Caledonia  and  settled  by  the  Scotch  in  1698,  a  few  leagues 
farther  east.  This  last  settlement,  made  by  some  twelve  hundred  immigrants  sail- 
ing from  Leith,  was  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  Dutch  and  English  capitaUsts, 
but  these  withdrew  their  subscriptions  for  fear  of  interfering  with  the  Dutch  and 
English  India  Companies  already  formed,   and  when  the  inevitable  attack  of  the 
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north-westerly  direction  out  to  the  open  sea.  It  is  thus  evident, 
as  Las  Casas  says,  that  on  this  voyage  the  Admiral  did  not  get 
as  far  westward  as  Cartagena,  which  he  says  is  a  good  sixty 
leagues  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Admiral  left  the  coast  to 
go  to  Espanola;  and  if  the  expedition  had  reached  so  remark- 
able and  beautiful  a  port,  either  the  Admiral,  Ferdinand,  Diego 
Porras,  or  Diego  Mendez  would  have  mentioned  it.  This  port 
of  Cartagena,  the  Bishop  adds,  was  probably  named  by  Rodrigo 
de  Bastidas  and  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  or  perhaps  by  Cristobal 
Guerra.'  Columbus  never  saw  the  Gulf  of  Darien  nor  the 
headland  of  Cartagena.  He  had  a  knowledge  of  the  coast,  how- 
ever, for  on  the  Santiago  de  Palos  was  Juan  de  Noya  of  Seville, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  famous  expedition  of  Niiio  and  Guerra 
to  the  Pearl  Coast.  We  cannot  tear  ourselves  away  from  this 
continental  land  without  hearing  the  parting  shot  of  this  ster- 
ling ecclesiastic: 

.     .     fueron  los  que  aquella  tierra,  primero  que  otros,  descubrieron 
y  cognoscieron,  y  tambien  la  escandalizaron." 

"  .  .  these  [Bastidas  and  Guerra]  were  the  men  who  first  discovered 
explored  and  likewise  scandalised  that  country." 

In  the  Letter  a,  Columbus  says  that  he  arrived  May  13,  1503, 
in  the  province  of  Mago,  which  adjoins  Catayo,  and  which  some 
called  southern  Cathay.  If  this  was  the  real  view  of  Columbus, 
it  would  mean  that  on  May  13,  1503,'  as  he  was  leaving  the  con- 
tinental land  to  return  to  Espaiiola,  he  thought  he  was  leaving 
the  mainland  of  Asia.  He  does  not  say  this  in  his  Journal,  as 
reported  by  either  Ferdinand,  his  son,  or  Las  Casas,  the  historian. 
It  is  contrary  to  his  expression  of  having  found  a  New  World 
for  subjugation  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  and  for  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  contrary  to  the  information  received  from  the 
Indians  in  Veragua,  and  which  he  himself  accepted  as  true,  that 

Spaniards  came,  the  old  countries  refused  their  assistance  and  the  new  colony  was 
abandoned.  The  Dutch  under  William  III.  did  not  propose  to  favour  a  Scotch 
colony  in  that  rich  country.  Who  can  tell  what  a  different  history  the  New  World 
might  have  had  with  a  proper  encouragement  given  to  this  enterprise?  This  colony 
was  estabUshcd  at  a  place  called  Acta  and  was  projected  by  a  man  called  Patterson, 
the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Dumfriesshire. 

I  This  expedition,  the  first  to  the  Pearl  Coast  after  Columbus  passed  it  in  the 
third  voyage,  was  really  under  Pero  Alonzo  Nino,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Libretto. 
Cristobal  Guerra  was  in  the  ship  as  a  part  owner, 

'  The  date  of  turning  away  from  the  mainland  in  the  Historie  is  given  as  May  i , 
1503.     Mago,  or  Mango,  was  the  province  mentioned  by  ToscaneUi. 
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from  there  westwardly  by  land  was  a  nine  days'  journey  to 
another  sea,  just  as  one  would  go  from  Tortosa  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Fuenterrabia  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  that  this  sea 
would  carry  him  to  Cathay  or  to  Catigara.  It  was  contrary  to 
his  knowledge  of  distances  traversed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
both  by  land  and  by  water.  It  was  contrary  to  the  possible 
recognition  of  that  land  as  an  Asiatic  country,  according  to  the 
descriptions  given  of  Cathay  and  Mango  by  Marco  Polo,  whose 
book,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  was  familiar  to  him.  But  this 
expression  in  the  Lettera  becomes  perfectly  natural  and  full  of 
meaning  when  a  little  farther  in  the  same  document  we  find  him 
saying,  speaking  of  the  pilots  who  were  on  the  voyage  and  on 
whom  others  might  rely  for  leading  another  expedition  to  that 
land  of  Veragua: 

"We  found  ourselves  in  the  land  of  Maya.  .  .  Let  them  [the  pilots] 
make  known,  if  they  themselves  know  it,  the  situation  of  Veragua.  I  say 
that  they  cannot  give  other  information  or  account  except  that  they  went 
to  some  lands  where  there  is  much  gold  and  to  insist  that  they  did  this: 
but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  route  by  which  to  return  there  and  if  they  were 
to  go  there,  they  would  be  obliged  to  make  a  new  discovery  of  it." 

Here,  then,  the  Admiral  was  mystifying  the  Sovereigns,  and 
through  them  the  pilots  and  adventurers  who  were  ready  to 
sail  to  the  New  World  and  profit  by  his  discoveries,  as  Pero 
Alonzo  Nifio  had  done,  as  Bastidas  had  done.  Columbus  com- 
municated the  details  of  his  information  with  extreme  reserve. 
He  wrote  many  things;  he  parted  with  very  little  geographical 
information.  In  her  letter  to  the  Admiral,  dated  from  Barce- 
lona, September  5,  1493,  the  Queen  writes  for  his  "Chart  of 
Navigation,"  which  the  Admiral  promised  to  send.'  In  an- 
other letter,  dated  from  Segovia,  August  16,  1494,  the  Sover- 
eigns write  to  him: 

.  .  how  many  islands  have  been  discovered  up  to  this  time  and 
what  is  the  name  of  each  of  those  to  which  you  have  given  names:  for 
although  you  name  some  in  your  letters,  they  are  not  all :  and  what  are  the 
names  which  the  others  are  called  by  the  Indians  and  how  far  it  is  from 
one  to  the  other. 

I  Humboldt  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  there  is  in  this  letter  any  direct  reference 
to  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude.  Of  course,  a  carefully  prepared  chart  would  con- 
tain these,  but  the  Queen  says  nothing  about  a  course  by  which  the  Admiral  reached 
the  Indies. 
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In  the  celebrated  trial,  Pedro  Mateos,  a  citizen  of  Higuey, 
who  was  a  sailor  on  board  the  Gallego,  testified: 

"y  escribi6un  libro  que  tenia  todas  las  sierras  €  rios  vio  in  ladicha  pro- 
vincia     .     .     .     y  el  dicho  Almirante  se  lo  tom6  despues." 

"I  wrote  a  book  which  contained  all  the  mountains  and  rivers  I  saw  in 
the  said  province  and  afterwards  the  said  Admiral  took  it  away  from  me." 

The  Admiral  undoubtedly  guarded  a  knowledge  of  the  route 
thither  and  of  the  country  itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sover- 
eigns, but  even  to  them  he  seems  uncommunicative. 

This  caution,  then,  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  it  is 
entirely  consistent  with  this  characteristic  that  he  should  in- 
troduce some  confusing  element  into  the  question  of  the  exact 
situation  of  the  new  lands.  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
fusing than  to  suggest  that  he  had  already  gone  such  a  great 
distance  to  the  west  as  actually  to  be  in  the  extreme  east  and  at 
the  very  threshold  of  China.  If  Columbus  had  in  reality  believed 
himself  on  territory  belonging  to  the  Great  Khan,  he  would 
have  sought  and  found  some  civilised  people,  cities,  temples, 
and  public  works,  ports,  and  harbours  receiving  and  sending 
forth  commerce  to  the  lesser  east. 

"On  May  13,"  says  the  Admiral,  "I  arrived  at  the  province 
of  Mago  which  adjoins  that  of  Catao."  Mago,  Magho, 
Mango  in  the  Spanish  copy  of  the  Lettera  are  different  spellings 
of  some  copyist's  errors  for  the  country  called  Mangi  by  Marco 
Polo  and  Mango  by  Toscanelh.  In  the  famous  oath  of  opinion 
taken  by  the  pilots,  masters,  and  sailors  on  board  the  caravel 
Nina,  June  12,  1494,  as  to  Cuba  being  continental  land,  this 
province  is  called  Mango.'  These  modifications  of  the  same 
name  all  stand  for  Manchuria,  the  country  of  southern  China  or 
of  southern  Cathay,  as  distinguished  from  Catayo  or  Khatai, 
northern  China.  There  has  been  speculation  as  to  whether  or 
not  Columbus  ever  read  Marco  Polo.  It  is  said  that  since  these 
names  are  found  in  the  letter  of  Toscanelli,  he  may  have  read 
them  there.  But  we  have  shown  in  another  place  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  even  the  boys  of  Venice  and  Italy  knew  of  Marco 
Polo  and  of  his  adventures.  His  story  was  inviting  to  the  ears 
of  the  traveller.  It  seems  to  us  most  probable  that  Columbus 
did  know   it.     When  he   died  he  was  possessed  of  a  printed 

'  Navarrete,  vol.  ii.,  p.  144. 
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example  of  the  book.  Almost  every  great  library  had  a  manu- 
script copy  of  Polo's  travels  composed  in  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
or  Portuguese.'  It  was  printed  in  the  German  language  at 
Nuremberg  in  1477.'  An  undated  Latin  edition  may  be  as 
early.  The  first  edition  printed  in  Italian  is  dated  1496.^  But 
if  Columbus  had  not  already  read  Marco  Polo  in  manuscript  or 
printed  form,  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  story.  And 
what  was  that  story  told  of  Mangi!  In  this  country  of  Mangi 
were  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  great  cities,  not  counting 
towns  or  villages.  The  smallest  and  least  important  of  these 
cities,  the  least  insignificant,  had  ten  thousand  soldiers  to  patrol 
its  streets  and  guard  its  inhabitants.  The  capital  of  the  coun- 
try was  Kinsay  or  Quinsay,''  the  most  magnificent,  says  the  trav- 
eller, himself  a  Venetian,  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world.  The 
compass  of  this  city  was  one  hundred  miles.  In  the  midst  of  the 
city  was  a  marvellous  lake,  and  the  stream  that  flowed  between 
the  city's  walls  was  crossed  by  eleven  thousand  splendid  bridges, 
under  each  of  which  a  mighty  fleet  might  pass.  And  the  Ocean- 
sea  came  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  city,  at  a  place  called 
Ganpu,  where  there  was  an  immense  town,  itself  the  centre  of 
activity,  holding  in  its  arms  a  vast  amount  of  shipping  engaged 
in  trafficking  to  and  from  India.  Between  Kinsay  the  great 
city  and  Ganpu,  or  Kanpu,  flowed  a  large  river,  the  highway  of 
communication.  And  along  the  coast  were  fleets  passing  to  and 
fro,  while  the  shore  was  covered  with  cities  and  towns.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  Admiral  was  in  a  latitude  south  of  Manchuria,  or 
Mangi,  he  would  still  have  seen  the  fleets  passing  to  and  from 
India.     Columbus  found  on  the  coast  of  Veragua  none  of  these 

'  Scholars  generally  regard  the  French  manuscripts  as  the  earliest.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious  that  it  should  be  so,  but  the  copy  in  French  presented  by  the  author 
himself  at  Venice  in  the  year  1306  to  Seigneur  Thibault  de  Capoy,  a  distinguished 
Frenchman,  bears  an  inscription  recording  that  interesting  presentation.  The  Latin 
version,  prepared  by  Francisco  Pipino  in  the  lifetime  of  Marco  Polo,  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  done  under  his  supervision. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  V. — about  fifty  years  after  Marco  Polo's  death — there 
were  five  manuscript  copies  in  the  library  of  the  Louvre.  We  nevertheless  think  the 
work  must  have  been  first  composed  in  the  Venetian  dialect. 

^  Press  of  Frederick  Creuzner, — the  third  established  at  Nuremberg, — folio, 
34  lines  and  58  folios. 

3  In  Venezia  per  Zoanne  Baptista  da  Sessa  Milanese,  MCCCCXC  VI,  adi  XIII  del 
mese  di  lunio. 

♦  Kinsay,  now  called  Hang  Chow  Foo,  with  its  seaport  Ganpu  or  Kanpu  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  China  Sea,  has  to-day  a  population  of  600,000.  It  is  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  sea. 
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things.  He  expected  to  see  none  of  these  things.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  strange  allusions  to  Cathay  and  Mangi  were  with 
a  view  to  mystifying  any  pilot  who  should  venture  to  find  his 
Veragua.  Such  a  sailor  in  search  of  Cathay  would  go  far  to  the 
northward.  Therefore  we  think  we  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  Columbus  not  only  knew  that  he  had  found  continental 
land,  but  that  such  land  was  separated  from  China  by  another 
sea.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  such  a  view  is  consistent 
with  the  nautical,  geographical,  and  astronomical  knowledge  of 
the  great  Discoverer. 


CHAPTER  CIX 
A  BRAVE  MESSENGER 

The  winds  and  the  currents  were  now  such  that  the  Admiral 
could  sail  up  to  the  north,  which  course  he  followed  for  several 
days,  and  then  to  the  west,  so  that  on  Wednesday,  May  lo, 
1503,'  they  came  in  sight  of  two  small  islands,  which  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  quantity  of  tortoises,  they  called  Las  Tortugas.^ 
From  here  they  sailed  to  the  north,  and  on  Friday,  May  12, 
1503,  after  a  journey  of  thirty  leagues  they  anchored  in  the 
Jar  din  de  la  Reina,  some  ten  leagues  from  the  south  side  of 
Cuba.  The  vessels  were  now  in  such  a  condition  of  decay  and 
ruin  that  the  three  pumps  were  kept  at  work  day  and  night. 
A  tempest  arose  which  took  from  the  ships  three  of  their  an- 
chors, and  the  ship  which  Ferdinand  calls  Bermuda,  dragging 
its  anchors,  was  hurled  against  the  Capitana  in  such  a  way  as  to 
injure  severely  both  vessels.  The  single  anchor  remaining  to 
the  Capitana  held  as  by  a  thread,  for  when  daylight  came  the 
cable  was  seen  to  be  almost  worn  through,  and  beyond  lay  the 
hungry  rocks.  From  here  the  expedition  went  to  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  a  settlement  of  the  Indians  called 
Macaca.  According  to  the  relation  of  Diego  Mendez,  the  two 
vessels  ran  to  the  province  of  Homo,  where  the  city  of  Trinity 
was  at  the  time  he  made  his  Will,  in  the  year  1536.^  Irving 
carries  the  ships  to  the  Cape  Cruz,  apparently  following  the 
relation  given  by  Porras.  But  Porras  does  not  say  that  they 
went  from  the  last  anchorage,  the  Jar  din  de  la  Reina,  to  Cape 
Cruz.     He  says:    "He  [the  Admiral]  went  along  the  coast  of 

'  We  are  now  following  Ferdinand  and  Las  Casas  as  to  dates.     They  fix  the  de- 
parture from  the  mainland  as  on  May  i,  1503. 
^  Called  to-day  Las  Caymans. 
3  It  is  still  called  "Trinidad." 
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Cuba  as  far  as  the  Cape  Cruz."  He  had,  however,  gone  from 
the  Jardin  de  la  Reina  to  Trinidad,  where  he  anchored,  pro- 
visioning the  ships  through  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  and  from 
Trinidad  he  coasted  along  the  island  as  far  as  the  Cape  Cruz. 
From  here,  the  winds  and  currents  being  contrary,  they  went  to 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  where,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist's Day,  June  23,  1503,  they  arrived  at  a  port  of  Jamaica 
called  Puerto  Bueno,  where  they  spent  the  day  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Finding  no  Indians  there,  the  Admiral  the  following 
day  went  to  a  port  called  Santa  Gloria.  This  is  a  cove  or  little 
bay,  called  Don  Christopher' s  Cove,  and  is  about  a  mile  south  of 
St.  Ann's  Bay.  This  region  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Jamaica. 

In  this  harbour  of  Santa  Gloria  he  beached  his  two  ships, 
fastening  them  together  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not 
move,  building  fore  and  aft  shelters  for  his  men.  The  Indians, 
mild  and  gentle  of  mien,  came  to  the  ships  desiring  to  trade 
their  provisions  and  articles  for  the  Castilian  trifles.  The  Ad- 
miral appointed  two  persons  to  receive  all  the  things  bought  of 
the  Indians,  _  and  these  each  evening  divided  the  provisions 
among  the  Spaniards,  so  that  each  might  receive  his  proper  and 
reasonable  share.  Some  small  animals,  about  the  size  of  rab- 
bits, but  described  by  Las  Casas  as  a  species  of  rodents,  were  ex- 
changed for  a  brass  pin,  and  cakes  of  cassava  for  two  or  three 
yellow  or  green  beads,  while  things  of  greater  value  bought  one 
of  the  hawk's  bells.  Severe  rules  were  adopted,  the  sailors  not 
being  allowed  on  land  without  a  permit,  the  lessons  learned  at 
Veragua  having  made  their  impression.  If  the  situation  at 
Belem  had  been  serious,  this  at  Jamaica  was  still  more  critical. 
They  were  without  means  of  escape.  From  time  to  time  the 
Admiral  presented  the  chiefs  with  a  looking-glass,  a  red  cap,  or 
a  pair  of  scissors,  thus  keeping  them  contented  with  their 
visitors  and  maintaining  with  them  amicable  relations.  He 
bought  of  the  natives  ten  canoes  for  the  use  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  thus  frequent  but  authorised  visits  were  made  to  the  shore. 

The  Admiral  now  held  a  council  with  his  chief  men  as  to 
what  should  be  done  to  extricate  themselves  from  this  un- 
pleasant situation.  It  was  finally  concluded  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  communicate  with  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  the 
Governor  of  Espahola,  and  with  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal, 
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the  factor  of  the  Admiral  on  that  island.  These  were  to  be  re- 
quested to  send  him  at  his  own  expense  a  ship  with  which  to 
return  to  Espanola.  For  this  difficult  enterprise  of  reaching 
Espahola  he  selected  two  persons,  brave,  prudent,  and  faithful. 
It  was  a  voyage  of  the  utmost  danger.  The  east  end  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica  was  distant  from  their  little  cove  thirty-five 
leagues,  according  to  Diego  Mendez,  or  thirty-three  leagues,  as 
given  by  Ferdinand  in  his  Historie.  This  eastern  end  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Aoamaquique. '  From  here  across  to  the  island  of 
Espanola  was  a  stretch  of  wild  sea  thirty  leagues  wide,  accord- 
ing to  Ferdinand,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  according  to 
Las  Casas.-'  Between  these  two  islands  and  about  eight  leagues 
from  Espanola  lay  the  little  island  of  Navasa.  To  make  this 
perilous  journey  there  were  no  available  boats  save  the  Indian 
canoes,  fragile  and  unstable,  requiring  the  utmost  skill  to  navi- 
gate them  in  safety.  The  two  Spaniards  selected  by  the  Ad- 
miral to  make  this  voyage  were  Diego  Mendez  de  Segura,  whom 
Ferdinand  calls  the  principal  notary  of  the  fleet,  and  with  whom 
Las  Casas  says  he  had  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  Bartolome 
de  Fresco,^  a  Genoese,  and,  according  to  Las  Casas,  worthy  of 
the  great  errand  on  which  he  was  to  go.  The  directions  given  to 
the  two  Spaniards  were,  first,  Diego  Mendez  was  to  go  to  the 
city  of  San  Domingo,  and  after  delivering  news  of  the  Admi- 
ral's situation,  he  was  to  go  to  Spain  and  give  the  Sovereigns 
an  account  of  the  voyage;  second,  Bartolome  de  Fresco  was 
simply  to  go  to  the  island  of  Espanola  and  then  return  to 
Jamaica  to  notify  the  Admiral  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Mendez. 
The  Admiral  confided  to  Mendez  a  letter  to  the  Sovereigns  and 
another  to  Ovando,  the  Governor,  while  there  were  others 
written  to  persons  in  Castile.  Las  Casas  estimates  the  distance 
from  where  the  Admiral  was  in  Jamaica  to  the  city  of  San 
Domingo  on  the  island  of  Espanola  as  two  hundred  leagues.* 
Thus  the  distance  and  the  peril  were  double  for  Bartolome  de 
Fresco  if  he  followed  his  directions.     Mendez  and  Fresco  each 

'  The  Indians  called  the  port  of  Santa  Gloria,  Maima. 

'  The  distance  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles. 

3  Porras  and  Pedro  de  Hinojedo  write  this  name  De  Fresco,  and  it  is  so  entered 
on  the  book  of  the  officers  and  sailors,  he  being  captain  of  the  Vizcaino.  Comejo 
gives  it  De  Fryesco,  while  in  the  Memorial  del  Pleyto  it  is  written  De  Fiesco.  Still 
others  write  this  name  Fieschi.     Las  Casas  writes  it  Bartolome  Flisco. 

*  Ferdinand  estimates  the  distance  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 
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had  a  canoe  with  six  Spaniards  and  ten  Indians,  the  latter  going 
as  rowers.  The  Indians  were  each  provided  with  a  gourd  of 
water  and  a  quantity  of  cassava  brea^,  with  a  kind  of  pepper. 
Each  Spaniard  carried  his  sword  and  shield,  while  for  food  he 
had  bread,  water,  and  the  flesh  of  an  animal  described  as  Hke 
small  rabbits.  The  Adelantado,  with  a  force  of  seventy  men,' 
accompanied  him  by  land  to  the  extremity  of  the  island  whither 
the  canoes  made  their  way.  Here  they  remained  four  days  for 
the  sea  to  become  calm.  Las  Casas  says  the  Adelantado  and 
his  men  had  accompanied  Mendez  and  Fresco  to  protect  them 
against  the  Indians.  This  makes  somewhat  possible  the  strange 
narration  of  Diego  Mendez,  who  tells  of  a  preHminary  attempt 
made  by  him  to  carry  this  message  to  the  Governor  of  Espanola, 
in  which  attempt  he  was  frustrated  by  many  Indians  who  tried 
to  massacre  him.  Fifteen  days  after  he  left  on  this  alleged  first 
attempt,  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Admiral,  who  received 
him  joyfully.  It  is  dramatic,  but  it  is  not  probable.  Surely,  if 
it  had  happened,  Ferdinand  or  Las  Casas  or  the  Admiral  him- 
self would  have  mentioned  such  conspicuous  bravery  and  sacri- 
fice. Diego  Mendez  speaks  of  himself  as  if  he  alone  of  the 
Spaniards  with  some  Indians  made  this  journey  to  Espanola. 
In  his  first  attempt  Mendez  had  rigged  a  mast  and  sail  for  his 
canoe,  which  contained  himself,  one  other  Spaniard,  and  six 
Indians,  all  it  would  accommodate."  Therefore,  when  this  at- 
tempt failed  and  a  second  trial  was  made,  his  canoe  must  have 
been  larger,  since,  according  to  Ferdinand,  it  contained  himself, 
six  Spaniards,  and  ten  Indians. 

To  return,  then,  to  this  so-called  second  attempt,  the  two 
canoes  put  out  to  sea  one  night  when  the  weather  was  fair,  the 
Indians  using  their  paddles  and  from  time  to  time  refreshing 
themselves  from  their  labours  by  throwing  themselves  into  the 
sea  for  a  short  swim.  It  was  calm  for  a  night  and  a  day,  and 
they  made  such  good  headway  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
had  lost  sight  of  the  island  they  had  left.  The  next  night  the 
Spaniards  plied  the  paddle  while  the  Indians  rested.  All  were 
tired  the  following  day,  and  although  Spaniards  and  Indians 

'  Mendez  gives  this  number. 

^  This  occasion  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  previous  expedition  which  Men- 
dez had  made  to  the  Caciques  Huarco,  Aguacadiba,  and  Ameyro,  from  the  last  of 
whom  he  bought  a  canoe  and  in  which  he  coasted  at  some  length. 
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changed  places  frequently,  they  suffered  constantly.  The  In- 
dians had  speedily  emptied  their  gourds,  and  as  the  strength  of 
the  sun  increased,  that  of  the  natives  lessened,  until  by  midday 
they  were  unable  to  longer  perform  labour.  The  Spaniards 
were  forced  to  sustain  the  Indians  from  their  own  supply  of 
fresh  water  until  the  cooler  air  of  evening  visited  them.'  They 
had  not  only  physical  pain,  but  they  suffered  mental  anguish 
at  the  thought  that  they  had  passed  the  island  of  Navasa  which 
lay  in  their  route,  and  which  they  feared  they  had  missed. 
That  afternoon  one  Indian  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea  and 
perished,  and  the  others  were  stretched  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  unable  to  assist  in  the  movement  of  the  boat.  They  per- 
sisted in  holding  salt  water  in  their  mouths,  thus  adding  to  their 
pain.  Night  fell  without  their  seeing  the  island.  Ferdinand 
here  says  that  they  were  certain  they  had  gone  at  least  twenty 
leagues,  which  should  have  brought  them  to  Navasa.  As  the 
moon  arose,  Diego  Mendez  saw  that  the  heavenly  body  was 
apparently  undergoing  a  partial  eclipse,  and  he  discovered  that 
it  was  behind  a  tiny  island,  so  small  that  they  would  surely  have 
passed  it  save  for  the  good  fortune  of  this  clever  navigator. 
With  joy  they  revived  the  Indians,  showing  them  the  island, 
and  abandoning  to  them  their  water  casks,  so  that  at  dawn  they 
reached  the  island  and  disembarked  and  gave  thanks  to  the 
Lord."  The  island  was  rocky  and  only  half  a  league  in  circum- 
ference. Some  rain  water  was  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
with  which  they  satisfied  their  thirst  and  filled  their  casks  and 
bottles.^  The  Indians  drank  so  plentifully  of  this  water  that 
most  of  them  died  of  thirst  either  at  once  or  soon  after  as  a 
result  of  their  reckless  drinking.  One  day  they  rested  there, 
catching  and  cooking  shell-fish,  Diego  Mendez  having  brought 
an  apparatus  for- kindling  fire.  To  the  east  they  could  see  the 
Cape  of  Saint  Miguel,*  as  the  Admiral  had  christened  it,  but 

'  The  relative  endurance  of  the  Europeans  and  native  races  is  here  well  illus- 
trated. 

'  Mendez  makes  no  mention  of  this  island  of  Navasa,  He  says  of  his  own  her- 
culean labours,  "  I  navigated  during  five  days  and  four  nights  without  for  one  instant 
quitting  the  oar." 

3  Oviedo  reports  that  not  far  from  the  island  of  Navasa  in  the  ocean  is  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  (Book  VI.,  chap,  xii.), 

'^  This  was  called  Cabo  de  S,  Miguel  in  the  Ptolemy  of  156 1.  In  the  first  map 
ever  engraved  of  Espanola  and  found  in  Oviedo's  Summario  de  la  Natarale  et  General 
Historia  de  I' Indie  Occidentali,  printed  at  Venice  in  1534,  this  cape  is  down  as  Tiburon, 
a  name  it  still  bears. 
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which  in  the  time  of  Las  Casas  was  already  known  as  Cape 
Tiburon.  As  the  sun  set,  the  two  boats  went  on  their  way,  and 
at  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
day,  according  to  Las  Casas  and  Ferdinand,'  they  landed  on  the 
island  of  Espahola.  Fresco  and  his  companions  were  unwilling 
to  return  to  Jamaica,  and  they  pass  from  the  eyes  of  history, 
even  as  Las  Casas  says  they  passed  from  his  notice/  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  of  Diego  Mendez  that  he  arrived  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Azoa,  twenty-four  leagues  west  of  San  Domingo,  where 
he  left  his  canoe  and  went  by  land  to  Xaragua.  Here  he  found 
the  Governor,  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  to  whom  he  delivered  the 
message  of  the  Admiral.  Mendez  asserts  that  Ovando  kept 
him  by  him  for  seven  months,  and  it  was  only  after  the  horrible 
slaughter  by  that  Governor  of  eighty  chiefs  and  the  Queen  Ana- 
caona  that  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  San  Domingo.  Ovando 
was  suspicious  of  Mendez,  and  doubtless  kept  him  with  him  all 
this  time  until  he  could  satisfy  himself  that  his  story  was  true, 
and  that  he  did  not  design  working  in  opposition  to  his  own 
plans  or  ambitions.  Arrived  at  San  Domingo,  Mendez  bought 
one  of  three  ships  which  had  just  come  in  from  Spain.  He 
loaded  these  ships  with  food,  wine,  pigs,  sheep,  fruits,  which  at 
the  end  of  May,  in  the  year  1504,  he  forwarded  to  the  Admiral. 
He  himself  then  proceeded  with  two  other  ships  to  Spain,  to 
render  to  the  Sovereigns  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened 
on  this  voyage. 

I  The  time  consumed  is  given  by  Mendez  as  five  days  and  four  nights,  but  as 
they  left  at  the  beginning  of  one  night  this  reckoning  could  not  be  true.  That  they 
were  thought  by  Ferdinand  to  have  consumed  but  three  completed  days  is  evident 
from  his  likening  their  danger  and  their  deliverance  from  the  storm  to  the  three  days 
and  nights  spent  by  the  prophet  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  whale. 

'  Diego  Porras,  in  his  relation,  gives  the  names  of  three  Spaniards,  Francisco  de 
Medina,  Gonzalo  Gallego,  and  Francisco  de  Cordoba,  who  deserted  at  the  island  of 
Espanola.  Of  the  first,  he  says  no  one  knows  what  became  of  him;  of  the  second, 
he  remarks  that  he  died;   and  of  the  third,  he  says  he  was  still,  in  1504,  in  Espanola. 
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Affairs  at  the  island  of  Jamaica  were  growing  worse  daily. 
Food  was  scarce.  Of  wine  there  was  none.  Bodily  infirmities 
were  experienced  by  all,  while,  to  crown  all,  nothing  was  heard 
of  the  two  boats  and  their  comrades  who  had  gone  for  succour. 
There  were  rumours,  says  Ferdinand,  that  the  A^dmiral  did  not 
dare  to  return  to  Castile  since  the  King  had  exiled  him,  and 
he  was  expiating  his  exile  in  that  place,  with  themselves  for 
his  unwilling  companions.  Idleness  was  the  worst  conceivable 
ground  in  which  to  nourish  such  fancies,  and  soon  discontent 
took  the  forra  of  open  rebellion.  The  conspirators  circled 
around  the  two  Porras  brothers,  and  as  they  were  not  without 
influence  at  home,  particularly  with  the  Bishop  Fonseca  and 
the  Treasurer  Morales,"  they  believed  they  would  easily  obtain 
forgiveness,  especially  since  all  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  return 
to  Spain  and  to  their  own  families.  There  were  no  less  than 
fifty  of  these  discontented  men,  and  choosing  Francisco  de 
Porras  to  be  their  captain,  in  the  morning  of  January  2,  1504, 
the  latter  made  his  way  to  the  Admiral  and  with  an  insolent  air 
demanded  if  the  latter  had  resolved  to  have  them  all  die  in  that 
place,  and  why  he  did  not  return  to  Castile.  The  Admiral  sus- 
pected the  design  of  Porras,  but  returned  a  gentle  answer,  say- 
ing that  he  of  all  men  was  anxious  to  return  to  Spain  and  to 
give  an  account  to  the  Sovereigns  of  his  voyage  and  of  their 
welfare.  He  added  that  there  had  been  frequent  councils  in 
which  Porras  had  taken  part,  and  now  if  there  had  occurred  to 
him  any  new  plan  or  mode  of  escape  he  would  be  glad  to  again 

'  Ferdinand,  who  probably  knew  Court  gossip,  says  that  this  Treasurer  Morales 
was  in  love  with  the  sister  of  the  two  Porras. 
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hold  council  with  him.  Porras  replied  that  there  was  no  need 
of  conference,  and  that  he,  the  Admiral,  might  embark  or  re- 
main with  God.  He  then  turned  his  back  on  the  Admiral,  say- 
ing with  a  high  voice,  "  I  am  going  to  Castile  with  those  who 
wish  to  follow  me. "  The  conspirators  all  cried  out,  each  saying, 
"I  am  with  him,  I  am  with  him,"  seizing  the  forecastles  and 
look-out  places,  continuing  their  cries  of  "On  to  Castile!"  and 
"Captain,  what  shall  we  do?"  while  the  most  hopeless  faintly 
murmured  "  Let  us  die. "  The  Admiral  was  sick  in  bed  suffering 
with  the  gout,  but  he  arose  in  a  fury,  and  would  have  probably 
been  involved  in  a  serious  conflict  if  his  servants  had  not  forced 
him  back  into  his  bed.  The  Adelantado  had  made  a  valiant 
show  of  authority,  arming  himself  with  a  lance  and  fighting 
until  he  was  overcome  and  shut  up  with  his  brother  in  the  lat- 
ter's  cabin.  Porras  and  his  fellow-conspirators  embarked  with 
cheers  and  songs  in  ten  canoes  which  they  had  bought  of  the 
Indians,  and  paddled -to  the  east  end  of  the  island,  whence 
Mendez  and  his  companions  had  departed  several  months  be- 
fore. They  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  to  Espanola,  but 
four  leagues  from  land  the  waves  frightened  them  with  their 
menaces,  and  they  threw  away  all  but  their  arms.  Then,  the 
storm  increasing,  the  Spaniards  killed  eighteen  of  the  Indian 
servants  and  threw  them  overboard  to  lighten  the  boat  still 
further.'  Only  enough  of  the  natives  were  kept  alive  to  work 
the  canoes.  Finally,  putting  back  to  land,  they  held  council 
among  themselves,  some  desiring  to  go  to  Cuba,  which  was 
eighteen  leagues  away,  and  some  insisting  on  returning  to  the 
Admiral,  reconciling  themselves  to  him,  and  then  taking  from 
him  arms,  provisions,  and  articles  of  barter.  Still  others  con- 
sidered it  better  to  await  the  approach  of  calmer  weather,  when 
they  might  again  attempt  the  passage  to  Espanola.  To  this 
they  all  finally  agreed.  They  rested  here  a  month,  and  then 
made  two  more  attempts,  each  failing  by  reason  of   sudden 

'  Las  Casas  takes  his  account  almost  word  for  word  from  Ferdinand,  but  intro- 
duces a  sarcastic  passage  which  is  interesting.     He  says: 

"  It  appearing  that  they  were  in  danger  and  in  order  that  they  might  placate 
God  and  that  He  might  preserve  them,  they  decided  with  their  devout  spirit  to  ofifer 
Him  an  agreeable  sacrifice,  and  this  was  to  throw  into  the  sea  all  the  Indians  who 
were  rowing  them,  killing  them  with  their  knives:  many  of  them  seeing  the  work 
that  was  going  on  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  confiding  in  their  powers  of  swimming, 
but  after  exhausting  themselves,  they  approached  the  boats  to  rest  themselves  on 
the  edge  of  the  canoes:  the  Spaniards  cut  off  their  hands  with  their  swords  and  gave 
them  other  cruel  wounds,  so  that  they  killed  eighteen." 
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storms.  They  lost  hope,  abandoned  their  canoes,  and  travelled 
over  the  island  from  habitation  to  habitation,  a  devastating 
horde,  committing  countless  violences,  pillaging,  destroying. 
The  Indians  had  now  turned  agamst  all  the  Spaniards,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  just  and  the  unjust.  The  Admiral  and  those 
with  him  in  the  little  bay  were  unable  to  procure  by  barter  and 
through  solicitation  the  necessary  food  for  their  support.  It  was 
then  that  there  occurred  to  him  a  happy  idea,  the  employment 
of  which  was  full  of  sufficient  glory  without  attributing  to  him  a 
scientific  knowledge  which  he  probably  did  not  possesss.  For 
years  books  had  been  issued  from  the  rapidly  multiplying  print- 
ing-presses of  Italy  and  Germany,  giving  calculations  of  the 
future  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  One  of  these  books, 
or  a  manuscript  copy,  Columbus  had  with  him.  We  reproduce 
a  page  from  the  Calendariwm  of  Johannes  Miiller,  or  Regiomon- 
tanus.  This  book  has  no  colophon,  but  it  was  printed  beyond 
question  in  1474,  since  the  calendar  begins  with  the  year  1475. 
In  this  book  not  only  are  the  eclipses  calculated  for  many  years 
in  advance,  but  actual  diagrams  are  given  showing  the  partial 
or  complete  concealment  of  the  moon,  the  year,  day,  and  hour 
of  the  eclipse,  together  with  the  moment  of  its  occurrence  and 
the  duration  of  its  passage.  These  books  in  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus were  common.  Doubtless  one  lay  open  on  the  Admiral's 
table.  However  this  may  be,  he  knew  there  was  due  on  the 
evening  of  February  29,  1504  (leap  year),  an  eclipse,  and  with 
this  knowledge  he  practised  magic  with  the  simple  natives. 
Ferdinand  tells  us  that  the  Spaniards  consumed  more  food  in 
one  day  than  the  natives  made  in  three  weeks,  so  that  the  mere 
preparation  of  the  food  would  have  taxed  their  resources. 
After  a  time  the  Indians  no  longer  brought  provisions,  nor  could 
they  be  induced  by  gifts,  solicitation,  or  threats  to  continue  the 
necessary  supplies.  In  this  embarrassment  the  Spaniards,  on 
February  26,  1504,  approached  the  Admiral,  who  was  still  ill  in 
bed,  and  communicated  to  him  their  distress.  It  was  then  that 
he  remembered  the  lunar  eclipse,  foretold  in  his  calendar  as  due 
the  third  night  from  then,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  teaching 
the  natives  a  lesson  in  obedience  and  submission.  He  ordered 
an  Indian  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Espahola  to  invite  the 
principal  natives  to  a  grand  feast  which  he  prepared  for  them 
the  day  before  the  eclipse.     It  was  then  that  the  Admiral  ad- 
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dressed  them  and  informed  the  Indians  that  the  Spaniards  were 
Christians,  that  they  beUeved  in  one  God  whose  home  was  in 
the  Heavens,  who  rewarded  the  good  and  punished  the  wicked, 
as  they  themselves  had  witnessed  in  the  case  of  rebelHous  sol- 
diers. He  announced  that  this  God  was  displeased  with  them 
for  not  furnishing  food  to  the  Spaniards,  and  that  He  was  about 
to  punish  them  by  sending  pestilence  and  famine,  and  as  a  token 
of  His  purpose  He  would  place  in  the  heavens  a  sign  which  all 
could  see,  nothing  less  than  the  hiding  of  the  moon  as  it  rode 
through  the  evening  skies.  Some  feared  and  others  mocked, 
after  the  manner  of  sinful  crowds.  When,  then,  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  earth  was  still  and  the  moon  appeared  red  like  fire 
and  a  dark  film  came  creeping  over  her  face,  abject  fear  seized 
upon  the  poor  Indians,  and  they  prayed  the  Admiral-priest  to 
intercede  with  his  Deity.  The  Admiral  retired  to  his  chamber, 
and  when  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  '  had  passed,  and  the  mo- 
ment of  the  reappearance  of  the  luminary  had  come,  he  returned 
to  the  Indians  and  told  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  that  he  had 
communed  with  the  God  in  the  Heavens  and  that,  promising 
good  behaviour  in  their  name  and  a  renewal  and  continuance 
of  their  service  to  the  Christians,  He  had  patiently  listened  and 
generously  determined  to  forgive  the  Indians,  and  thus  they 
might  soon  expect  to  see  the  dreadful  token  of  anger  withdrawn 
from  the  sky.     And  then  came  the  diminution  of  the  eclipse,' 

'  According  to  the  diagram  of  Johannes  Miiller  the  middle  of  the  ecUpse  occurred 
at  thirteen  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes,  Nuremberg  time.  The  echpse  then  would 
be  visible  at  Jamaica  at  seven  hours  and  forty  minutes  on  February  29,  and  the 
middle  time  would  be  about  seven  hours  and  twenty-eight  minutes.  The  partial 
phase  began  about  one  hour  and  forty-three  minutes  before,  or,  say,  five  hours  and 
forty-five  minutes.  The  totality  began  about  seven  hours  and  three  minutes  and 
lasted  about  fifty  minutes. 

The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  Johannes  MuUer  and  his  famous  book  in  our 
chapter  xxxxiiii. 

=  In  the  mass  of  manuscript  matter  connected  with  the  Book  of  Prophecies, 
which,  undoubtedly,  Columbus  contemplated  arranging  and  completing  in  some  form, 
is  the  following  allusion  to  two  eclipses  of  the  moon. 

"El  ailo  de  1494.  estando  yo  en  la  ysla  Saona,  que  es  el  cabo  oriental  de  la  ysla 
Espanola,  obo  eclipsis  de  la  luna  d  14  de  setiembre,  y  se  faU6  que  habia  diferenfia 
de  all  al  cabo  de  San  Vigente  en  Portugal  finco  oras  y  mis  de  media. 

"  Juebes.  29  de  febrero  de.  1504.  estando  yo  en  las  Yndias  en  la  ysla  de  Janahica 
en  el  pocrto  que  se  diz  de  Santa  Gloria,  que  es  casi  en  el  medio  de  la  ysla,  de  la  parte 
septentrional,  obo  ecUpsis  de  la  luna,  y  porque  el  comienjo  fue  primero  que  el  sol  se 
pusiese,  non  pude  notar  salvo  el  t^rmino  de  quando  la  luna  acabd  de  bolver  en  su  clari- 
dad,  y  esto  fu6  muy  certificado  dos  oras  y  media  pasadas  de  la  noche  ginco  ampolletas 
muy  fiertas. 

"La  diferen9ia  del  medio  de  la  ysla  de  Janahica  en  las  Yndias  con  la  ysla  de 
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the  clear  face  of  the  moon  again  shone  forth,  and  the  miracle 
was  ended.  The  curtain  dropped  on  the  first  play  ever  per- 
formed in  the  New  World. 

Cdlis  en  Espana  es  siete  oras  y  quynze  minutos;  de  manera  que  en  Cd,lis  se  puso  el 
sol  primero  que  en  Janahica  con  siete  oras  y  quinze  minutes  de  ora  (vide  almanach'' 

"En  el  poerto  de  Santa  Gloria  en  Janahica  se  alfa  el  polo  diez  &  ocho  grados 
estando  las  Guardas  en  el  brago." 

"In  the  year  1494  when  I  was  on  the  island  of  Saona,  which  is  the  eastern  point 
of  the  island  of  Espaiiola,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  September  14,  and  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  difference  in  time  between  that  island  and  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent in  Portugal  of  more  than  five  hours  and  a  half. 

"Thursday,  February  29,  1504,  when  I  was  in  the  Indies  on  the  island  of  Jamaica 
in  the  port  which  is  called  Santa  Gloria,  which  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
in  the  northern  part,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  as  it  began  before  sunset 
I  was  able  to  note  only  the  period  from  the  time  when  the  moon  began  to  appear 
Hght  again:  and  this  was  most  certainly  two  and  one-half  hours  past  the  night,  five 
ampolletas  most  surely. 

"The  difference  in  time  between  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  the  Indies  and  the 
island  of  Cadiz  in  Spain  is  seven  hours  and  fifteen  minutes;  so  that  in  Cadiz  the  sun 
sets  seven  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  sooner  than  it  sets  in  Jamaica. 

"  In  the  harbour  of  Santa  Gloria  in  Jamaica  the  pole  rises  eighteen  degrees,  the 
Guards  being  on  the  arm." 


CHAPTER  CXI 

THE  ESCAPE  FROM  JAMAICA 

More  than  eight  months  had  now  passed  and  no  word  had 
come  from  Mendez  or  Fresco.  Many  beheved  they  had  per- 
ished; others  that  the  succouring  ship  from  Espanola  had 
been  lost.  This  was  confirmed  by  a  story  the  Indians  told  of 
seeing  an  overturned  vessel  floating  with  the  current.  This 
story  was  spread  by  the  conspirators  to  take  away  from  those 
who  had  been  faithful  to  the  Admiral  their  sole  remaining  hope. 
A  new  conspiracy  now  appeared  within  the  ranks  of  the  faithful. 
Master  Bemal,  an  apothecary  from  Valencia,  and  Alonzo  de 
Zamora,  both  of  the  Admiral's  own  ship  Capitana,  and  Pedro  de 
Villatoro  of  the  Santiago  de  Palos,  together  with  the  larger  part 
of  those  who  were  discontented,  organised  a  revolt  against  the 
Admiral  and  the  Adelantado.  Before  these  men  could  work 
out  their  design,  there  arrived  from  Espanola  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  Diego  Escobar,  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
the  famous  Roldan  rebellion.  This  man  had  been  despatched 
by  Ovando  to  Jamaica  to  investigate  the  situation  and  condition 
of  the  Admiral.  He  was  ordered  to  hold  no  converse  with 
Columbus  or  his  men  and  to  receive  no  written  communication.' 

'  In  The  History  of  the  West  Indies,  by  Bryan  Edwards,  the  author  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  there  was  preserved  among  the  Journals  of  the  Council  of  Jamaica,  a  very 
old  manuscript  volume  consisting  of  diaries  and  reports  of  governors,  and  that  in 
that  book  was  to  be  found  a  translation  of  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Christopher  Columbus  while  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  during  his 
fourth  voyage.  The  author  adds  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  bear  marks  of  authen- 
ticity. Upon  inquiry  we  learn  from  the  Honourable  Colonial  Secretary  of  Jamaica 
that  the  manuscript  volume  referred  to  is  lost.  As  this  letter  has  been  frequently 
confounded  by  writers  with  the  letter  written  to  the  Sovereigns  under  date  of  July  7, 
1503,  we  give  it  in  full,  as  found  in  Edwards's  History.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Admiral  speaks  of  himself  throughout  the  letter  as  Columbus  and  Christopher  Colum- 
bus is  unusual  with  him,  and  is  not  found,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  other  of  his  writ- 
ings.    Moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  ship  which  the  Governor,  Ovando,  sent  from 
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Before  he  departed  he  sent  a  boat  from  the  caravel  and  gave 
or,  more  properl}^  threw  him  a  letter  from  Ovando,  in  which  the 
latter  complimented  him  on  his  exploration,  condoled  with  him 
over  misfortunes,  and  announced  that  the  Admiral  must  sup- 
port his  grievous  situation  a  while  longer  until  an  opportunity 
should  occur  to  send  him  a  ship  for  his  relief.  In  the  meantime 
the  Governor  sent  him  a  cask  of  wine  and  some  bacon,  which 
gives  Las  Casas  an  opportunity  to  remark  on  the  extreme  lib- 
erality of  the  Governor  who  was  enjoying  all  the  rich  fruits  of 
the  Admiral 's  discovery.  Las  Casas  says  that  there  were  then 
in  San  Domingo  and  in  Espaiiola  many  who,  if  the  Admiral 
were  again  among  them,  would  favour  him  greatly  as  against 
Nicolas  de  Ovando,  and  that  it  was  because  he  knew  this 
that  the  latter  would  not  send  succour  to  Jamaica.  Others 
who  were  friendly  to  the  Admiral  asserted  that  there  was  a 
deeper  design  which  stopped  not  short  of  the  death  of  the  Dis- 
coverer on  that  very  island  of  Jamaica,  lest  should  he  return  to 

Espanola  after  the  arrival  there  of  Diego  Mendez,  the  author  of  the  letter  declares 
that  the  Governor  of  St.  Domingo  (an  unusual  expression  for  the  time)  "neither  de- 
livered a  letter,  nor  spoke  with,  nor  would  receive  any  letter  from  us."  History 
records  that  there  was  a  written  communication  between  the  ship  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Admiral.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  curtailed  translation  of  the  Lettera. 
Following  is  the  letter: 

"A  LETTER  FROM  CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS,  IN  JAMAICA,  TO  KING  FERDINAND. 

"Jamaica,  1504. 
"Diego  Mendes,  and  the  papers  I  sent  by  him,  will  show  your  Highness  what 
rich  mines  of  gold  I  have  discovered  in  Veragua,  and  how  I  intended  to  have  left  my 
brother  at  the  river  Belem,  if  the  judgments  of  Heaven  and  the  greatest  misfortunes 
in  the  world  had  not  prevented  it.  However  it  is  sufficient  that  your  Highness  and 
your  successors  will  have  the  glory  and  advantage  of  all,  and  that  the  full  discovery 
and  settlement  are  reserved  for  happier  persons  than  the  unfortunate  Columbus.  If 
God  be  so  merciful  to  me  as  to  conduct  Mendes  to  Spain,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  con- 
vince your  Highness,  and  my  great  mistress,  that  this  will  not  only  be  a  Castile  and 
Leon,  but  a  discovery  of  a  world  of  subjects,  lands  and  wealth,  greater  than  man's 
unbounded  fancy  could  ever  comprehend,  or  avarice  itself  covet;  but  neither  he, 
this  paper,  nor  the  tongue  of  mortal  man,  can  express  the  anguish  and  affliction  of 
my  body  and  mind;  nor  the  misery  and  dangers  of  my  son,  brother  and  friends. 
Already  have  we  been  confined  ten  months  in  this  place,  lodged  on  the  open  decks  of 
our  ships,  that  are  run  on  shore  and  lashed  together;  those  of  my  men  that  were  in 
health  have  mutinied  under  the  Porras  brothers  of  Seville;  my  friends  that  were 
faithful  are  mostly  sick  and  dying;  we  have  consumed  the  Indians'  provisions,  so 
that  they  abandon  us;  all  therefore  are  like  to  perish  by  hunger,  and  these  miseries 
are  accompanied  by  so  many  aggravating  circumstances,  that  render  me  the  most 
wretched  object  of  misfortune  this  world  shall  ever  see ;  as  if  the  displeasure  of  Heaven 
seconded  the  envy  of  Spain,  and  would  punish  as  criminal  those  undertakings  and 
discoveries  which  former  ages  would  have  acknowledged  as  great  and  meritorious 
actions.  Good  Heaven,  and  you  holy  saints  that  dwell  in  it,  let  the  King  Don  Fer- 
dinand and  my  illustrious  mistress  Donna  Isabella  know,  that  my  zeal  for  their  serv- 
ice and  interest  hath  brought  me  thus  low;  for  it  is  impossible  to  live  and  have 
afflictions  equal  to  mine.  I  see,  and  with  horror  apprehend,  my  own,  and  for  my 
sake,  my  unfortunate  and  deserving  people's  destruction.  Alas,  piety  and  justice 
have  retired  to  their  habitations  above,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  have  undertaken  and  per- 
formed too  much.     As  my  misery  makes  my  life  a  burthen  to  myself,  so  I  fear  the 
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Spain  the  Sovereigns  would  restore  to  him  the  active  enjoyment 
of  his  privileges  and  honours,  when  there  would  be  a  terrible 
day  of  reckoning,  in  which  many  heads  would  fall  and  great 
restitution  be  exacted.  As  the  communication  of  Ovando  to 
the  Admiral  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  men,  and  as  Diego 
d 'Escobar  had  held  no  converse  with  any  of  the  rebellious 
Spaniards  (indeed,  the  caravel  had  remained  in  the  bay  only 
part  of  a  day),  Columbus  thought  it  opportune  to  send  word  of 
the  new  situation  to  the  conspirators.  Therefore,  he  selected 
two  men  of  merit  and  commissioned  them  to  go  to  Porras,  the 
captain,  and  the  other  conspirators,  and  to  indicate  his  good- 
will he  sent  with  them  a  portion  of  the  wine  and  provisions  left 
by  Escobar.  Porras,  when  he  saw  the  Ambassadors  approach- 
ing, endeavoured  to  converse  with  them  alone,  but  his  men  in- 
sisted upon  witnessing  the  interview.     No  good  resulted  from 

empty  titles  of  viceroy  and  admiral,  render  me  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  the  Span- 
ish nation.  It  is  visible  that  all  methods  are  adopted  to  cut  the  thread  that  is  break- 
ing; for  I  am,  in  my  old  age,  oppressed  with  insupportable  pains  of  the  gout,  and  am 
now  languishing  and  expiring  with  that  and  other  infirmities,  among  savages,  where 
I  have  neither  medicines  nor  provisions  for  the  body,  priest  nor  sacrament  for  the 
soul.  My  men  in  a  state  of  revolt;  my  brother,  my  son,  and  those  that  are  faithful, 
sick,  starving,  and  dying;  the  Indians  have  abandoned  us,  and  the  governor  of  St! 
Domingo,  has  sent  rather  to  see  if  I  am  dead,  than  to  succour  us,  or  carry  me  alive 
from  hence;  for  his  boat  neither  delivered  a  letter,  nor  spoke  with,  nor  would  receive 
any  letter  from  us;  so  I  conclude  your  Highness's  officers  intend  that  here  my  voyages 
and  hfe  should  terminate.  O  blessed  mother  of  God,  that  compassionates  the  miser- 
able and  oppressed,  why  did  not  cruel  Bovadilla  kill  me  when  he  robbed  me  and  my 
brother  of  our  dearly  purchased  gold,  and  sent  us  to  Spain  in  chains,  without  trial, 
crime,  or  shadow  of  misconduct?  These  chains  are  all  the  treasures  I  have,  and  they 
shall  be  buried  with  me,  if  I  chance  to  have  a  coffin  or  grave;  for  I  would  have  the 
remembrance  of  so  unjust  an  action  perish  with  me,  and,  for  the  glory  of  the  Spanish 
name,  be  eternally  forgotten.  Let  it  not  bring  a  further  infamy  on  the  Castilian 
name,  nor  let  future  ages  know,  there  were  wretches  so  vile  in  this,  that  think  to 
recommend  themselves  to  your  Majesty  by  destroying  the  unfortunate  and  miserable 
Christopher  Columbus:  not  for  his  crimes,  but  for  his  services  in  discovering  and 
giving  Spain  a  New  World.  As  it  was  Heaven  itself  that  inspired  and  conducted  me 
to  it,  the  Heavens  will  weep  for  me,  and  shew  pity.  Let  the  earth  and  every  soul  in 
it,  that  loves  justice  and  mercy  weep  for  me.  And  you,  O  glorified  saints  of  God, 
that  know  my  innocency  and  see  my  sufferings  here,  have  mercy.  For  though  this 
present  age  is  envious  or  obdurate,  surely  those  that  are  to  come  will  pity  me,  when 
they  are  told  that  Christopher  Columbus,  with  his  own  fortune,  ran  the  hazard  of  his 
own  and  his  brother's  lives,  and,  with  little  or  no  expense  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in 
ten  years,  and  four  voyages,  rendered  greater  services  than  ever  mortal  man  did  to 
prince  or  kingdom,  yet  was  left  to  perish,  without  being  charged  with  the  least  crime, 
in  poverty  and  misery;  all  but  his  chains  being  taken  from  him;  so  that  he  who 
gave  Spain  another  world,  had  neither  safety  in  it,  nor  yet  a  cottage  for  himself,  nor 
his  wretched  family;  but,  should  Heaven  still  persecute  me,  and  seem  displeased 
with  what  I  have  done,  as  if  the  discovery  of  this  new  world  may  be  fatal  to  the  old, 
and  as  a  punishment  bring  my  life  to  a  period  in  this  miserable  place,  yet  do  you,  good 
angels,  you  that  succour  the  oppressed  and  innocent,  bring  this  paper  to  my  great 
mistress.  She  knows  how  much  I  have  done,  and  will  believe  what  I  have  suffered 
for  her  glory  and  service,  and  will  be  so  just  and  pious,  as  not  to  let  the  children  of 
him  that  has  brought  to  Spain  such  immense  riches,  and  added  to  it  vast  and  un- 
known kingdoms  and  empires,  want  bread,  or  subsist  only  on  alms.  She,  if  she  lives, 
will  consider  that  cruelty  and  ingratitude  will  bring  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  so 
that  the  wealth  I  have  discovered,  shall  be  the  means  of  stirring  up  all  mankind  to 
revenge  and  rapine,  and  the  Spanish  nation  suffer  hereafter,  for  what  envious,  mali- 
cious, and  ungrateful  people,  do  now." 
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the  meeting,  and  as  the  commissioners  departed,  Porras  ha- 
rangued his  men  and  persuaded  them  to  advance  against  the 
Admiral  and  seize  his  person.  When  the  rebels  arrived  at 
Maima,  about  one  quarter  of  a  league  from  Santa  Gloria,  Co- 
lumbus early  in  the  morning  of  May  17,  1504,"  sent  his  brother 
with  fifty  soldiers  to  meet  them.  The  Adelantado  was  ready 
for  a  peaceful  meeting,  and  he  was  also  prepared,  as  he  ever  was, 
for  war.  The  rebels  began  the  conflict,  which  was  warm  but 
short.  At  the  first  onset  the  Adelantado  and  his  men  wounded 
five  or  six  and  killed  two,  Juan  Sanchez  and  Juan  Barba.  Juan 
Sanchez  de  Caliz  was  the  pilot-major  of  the  fieet  and  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Admiral's  ship.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  it 
was  to  whom  was  confided  the  person  of  Quibia,  the  Indian 
chief,  and  who  offered  the  very  hair  of  his  head  as  reprisal  if 
the  latter  escaped  his  hand.  Juan  Barba  also  belonged  to  the 
Admiral's  ship.  He  was  a  skilled  gunner  and  in  his  charge 
were  the  lombards."  The  rebels  retired  from  the  fight  well 
worsted,  and  it  was  with  difficiilty  the  men  restrained  the 
Adelantado  from  pursuing  them  and  seeking  further  ven- 
geance. It  was  feared  that  the  Indians,  seeing  them  all 
wearied  and  fatigued  and  separated  into  various  bands,  might 
take  advantage  of  their  situation  to  attack  them.  Francisco 
de  Porras  was  carried  prisoner  to  the  Admiral,  and  Pedro  de 
Ledesma,  whose  bravery  at  Belem  we  have  had  occasion  to 
relate,  was  wounded  from  falling  into  a  hollow  place,  where 
he  remained  two  days  and  a  night  before  he  was  rescued.^  The 
force  of  the  Admiral  escaped  with  a  wound  in  the  hand  to  the 
account  of  the  Adelantado  and  some  severe  wounds  to  that  of 
the  brave  Pedro  de  Terreros,  the  captain  of  the  abandoned  ship 
Gallego.  This  faithful  sailor  died  of  his  wounds  on  Wednesday, 
May  29,  1504. 

On  May  20,  1504,  the  rest  of  the  rebels  gave  in  their  alle- 
giance, and  the  Admiral  assigned  them  a  dwelling-place  not  far 

'  Irving  makes  this  event  occur  on  May  19,  1504,  at  least  he  says  the  rebels  peti- 
tioned the  Admiral  on  May  20,  which  he  says  was  the  day  after  the  fight.  Porras,  who 
was  in  the  fight,  and  who  was  a  professional  annotator,  wrote  down  May  17  as  the 
day  on  which  Juan  Sanchez  died,  and  we  accept  that  date  as  fixing  the  day  of  the 
battle. 

'  In  the  relation  of  Diego  Porras  he  assigns  May  17,  1504,  as  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Juan  Sanchez,  and  May  20,  1504,  as  that  on  which  Juan  Barba  died. 

^  Ledesma  lived  to  return  to  Spain,  where  Las  Casas  saw  him  in  Seville,  and  then 
learned  a  few  days  afterward  that  he  had  been  assassinated. 
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away  on  the  shore,  appointing  one  of  his  own  reliable  men  as 
captain  over  them. 

And  now  fell  on  the  little  divided  settlement  a  few  weeks  of 
peace,  and  then  in  June,  1504,  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Santa 
Gloria  two  vessels,  the  tardy  ship  bought  by  Diego  Mendez  at 
the  Admiral's  expense,  and  one  furnished  by  Nicolas  Ovando, 
the  Governor  of  Espanola.  On  June  28,  1504,'  the  entire  party 
set  sail  for  Espanola.  Thus  the  Admiral  departed  for  ever  from 
the  island  of  Jamaica/  They  were  many  days  beating  around 
in  the  broad  gulf  between  the  two  islands,  and  finally  on  August 
3,  1504,  they  reached  the  httle  island  of  Beata,  twenty  leagues 
from  Yaquimo,  which  the  Admiral  called  Puerto  del  Brasil. 
The  course  from  here  to  San  Domingo  was  difficult  because  of 
the  opposing  winds  and  currents,  and  the  Admiral  resolved  to 
send  a  letter  by  land  to  the  Governor,  who  was  at  the  capital, 
San  Domingo,  fifty  leagues  to  the  east.  The  letter  was  as 
follows : 

"MuY  NOBLE  Senor: 

"Diego  de  Salcedo  llegd  A  mi  con  el  socorro  de  los  navios  que  vuestra 
merced  me  envi6,  el  cual  me  di6  la  vida  y  a  todos  los  que  estaban  conmigo: 
aqui  no  se  puede  pagar  a  precio  apreciado.  Yo  estoy  tan  alegre,  que, 
despues  que  le  vide,  no  duermo  de  alegria:  no  que  yo  tenga  en  tanto  la 
muerte  como  tengo  la  victoria  del  Rey  y  de  la  Reina,  nuestros  Seiiores, 
que  han  rescebido.  Los  Porras  volvieron  d  Jamaica,  y  me  enviaron  d 
mandar  que  yo  les  enviase  lo  que  yo  tenia,  so  pena  de  venir  por  ello  d  mi 
costa,  y  de  liijo  y  de  hermano  y  de  los  otros  que  estaban  conmigo,  y  porque 
no  cumpli  su  mando,  pusieron  e^n  obra,  por  su  dano,  de  ejecutar  la  pena; 
hobo  muertes  y  hartas  feridas,  y  en  fin,  nuestro  Senor,  que  es  enemigo  de 
la  soberbia  6  ingratitud,  nos  los  did  d,  todos  en  las  manos ;  perdon^los  y  los 
restitui,  A  su  ruego,  en  sus  honras.  El  Porras,  Capitan,  llev6  ^  Sus  Altezas, 
porque  sepan  la  verdad  de  todo.  La  sospecha  de  mi,  se  ha  trabajado  de 
matar  £  mala  muerte,  mas  Diego  de  Salcedo  todavia  tiene  el  corazon  in- 

'  It  is  sad  to  recall  that  just  as  the  summons  came  to  depart  out  of  captivity,  just 
as  there  came  to  his  passing  senses  a  reminder  of  Andalusia  and  a  memory  of  home, 
Grigorio  SoUo,  of  the  Capitana,  was  taken  in  death.  We  know  nothing  of  him,  but 
the  cruel  fate  of  succumbing  to  death  with  the  rescuing  ships  in  sight  impels  us  to 
write  his  name  in  history.     He  died  June  27,  1504. 

^  It  was  from  this  island  of  Jamaica  that  his  grandson,  Don  Luis  Colon,  was  to 
derive  a  new  title.  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  and  a  considerable  grant  of  land  in  view  of  his 
abandoning  a  higher  title  and  one  dearly  cherished  by  the  Admiral, — -that  of  Vice- 
roy of  the  Indies. 

By  a  Royal  cedula  in  the  year  1514,  it  was  ordered  that  the  island  of  Jamaica 
should  be  known  as  Santiago,  and  that  Cuba  should  be  called  Fernandina,  neither  of 
which  designations  was  adopted  (Herrera,  Dec.  I.,  Book  X.). 
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quieto:  lo  por  que,  yo  se  que  no  lo  pudo  ver  ni  sentir,  porque  mi  intencion 
es  muy  sana,  y  por  esto  yo  me  maravillo.  La  firma  de  vuestra  carta  pros- 
trera  folgue  de  ver,  como  si  fuera  de  D.  Diego  6  de  D.  Fernando:  por 
muchas  honras  y  bien  vuestro,  senor,  sea,  y  que  presto  vea  yo  otra  que 
diga,  'el  m^stre.'  Su  noble  persona  y  casa,  nuestra  Senor  guarde.  De  la 
Beata,  a  donde  forzosamente  me  detiene  la  brisa.  Hoy  sabado,  a  3  de 
Agosto.     Fara,  senor,  vuestro  mandado. 

"[La  firma  que  hacia  era  desta  manera:] 

".S. 
.S.  A  .S. 
X  MY 
Xpo.  Ferens." 

"Most  noble  Lord: — 

"Diego  de  Salcedo  reached  me  with  the  assistance  of  the  ships  which 
your  Worship  sent  me,  which  restored  life  to  me  and  to  all  those  who  were 
with  me:  here  it  cannot  be  repaid  in  a  suitable  manner.  I  am  so  happy 
that  since  I  saw  the  ships,  I  do  not  sleep  from  joy,  not  that  I  consider 
death  as  much  as  the  victory  which  the  King  and  Queen,  our  Lords,  have 
received.  The  Porrases  returned  to  Jamaica  and  sent  to  me  commanding 
me  that  I  should  send  them  what  I  had  under  penalty  of  their  coming  for 
it,  to  my  cost,  and  that  of  my  son  and  brother  and  the  other  persons  who 
were  with  me,  and  because  I  did  not  comply  with  their  commands,  they 
started  to  enforce  the  penalty  to  their  own  harm:  there  were  deaths  and 
many  wounds,  and  finally  our  Lord,  who  is  an  enemy  to  pride  and  in- 
gratitude, delivered  them  all  into  our  hands:  I  pardoned  them  and  re- 
instated them,  at  their  entreaty,  in  their  honours.  I  am  taking  Porras, 
the  Captain,  to  their  Highnesses,  that  they  may  know  the  truth  of  every- 
thing. The  utmost  endeavours  have  been  made  to  entirely  destroy  the 
suspicions  about  me,  but  the  heart  of  Diego  de  Salcedo  is  still  uneasy.  I 
know  that  he  was  not  able  to  see  or  feel  why  it  was  so,  because  my  intention 
is  most  harmless,  and  I  wonder  on  this  account.  I  rejoiced  to  see  the  sig- 
nature of  your  last  letter,  as  though  it  had  been  that  of  Don  Diego  or  Don 
Ferdinand.  May  it  be  for  many  honours  and  your  benefit.  Lord,  and  may 
I  soon  see  another  which  says  'The  Master.'  May  our  Lord  have  your 
noble  person  and  house  in  His  keeping.  From  Beata,  where  the  wind 
forcibly  detains  me.  Saturday,  August  3.  Your  command,  Lord,  shall  be 
obeyed. 

"[His  signature  is  as  follows:] 

".S. 

.S.  A  .S. 

X  MY 
Xpo.  Ferens." 

Not  more  than  a  week  had  passed  after  this  before  the  winds 
changed,  and  on  August  13,  1504,  the  Admiral  landed  on  the 
island  of  Espafiola  and  in  the  city  of  San  Domingo.     Here, 
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while  he  was  well  and  hospitably  received  by  the  Governor,  his 
authority  was  broken,  his  office  disregarded,  and  he  had  the 
disappointment  of  seeing  Francisco  de  Porras  set  at  liberty  as 
if  he  had  done  no  wrong.  However,  if  there  was  a  Jamaica, 
there  was  also  a  Castile.  If  there  had  been  a  traitor,  just 
Sovereigns  still  sat  upon  the  throne  in  Spain.  Thither  he 
would  go,  and  in  the  sunny  land  of  his  adoption  and  of  his 
glorious  service  he  would  have  his  wrongs  avenged  and  his 
rights  restored.  Alas!  These  dreams  were  as  unsubstantial 
as  his  visions  of  the  new  Crusade  and  the  terrestrial  Paradise. 
He  had  been  destined  to  do  great  things,  but  not  to  see  the  re- 
sults. He  was  like  another  great  man  who  led  a  people  out  of 
bondage  to  a  Land  of  Promise  into  which  his  feet  never  entered. 
Even  the  privilege  of  stepping  on  the  continental  land  of  the 
New  World  seems  to  have  been  denied  this  great  Discoverer. 
But  his  work  was  accomplished,  and  it  mattered  little  to  him  if 
he  was  to  lag  a  few  more  days  superfluous  on  the  stage.  All  the 
days  of  his  life  he  had  been  more  acquainted  with  grief  than  joy. 
He  sailed  from  San  Domingo  on  September  12,  1504,  and 
on  November  7,  1504,  there  came  into  the  harbour  of  San  Lucar 
de  Barrameda  in  fair  Castile  a  weary  soul  and  a  broken  man. 
Christopher  Columbus  returned  from  his  fourth  voyage,  but 
still  Admiral  of  the  Ocean-sea  and  for  ever  the  Discoverer  of  the 
New  World,  from  whom  strength  might  go  as  from  a  thing  that 
is  used,  but  from  whose  name  the  honour  of  his  labour  should 
never,  never  pass. 


CHAPTER  CXII 

THE  PORRAS  NARRATIVE 

"  Relaciondel  Viage  e  de  la  Tierra  agora  nuevainente  Descnbierta  par  el  Alnii- 
rante  D.  Cristobal  Colon 

"FizosE  a  la  vela  de  la  bahiade  Cadiz  con  los  cuatro  navios  que  llevd, 
miercoles  a  once  dias  de  Mayo  ano  de  mil  e  quinientos  6  dos  anos.  Llevo 
la  via  de  las  Islas  de  Canaria  de  la  Isla  del  Fierro.  Mando  tomar  la  derrota 
para  las  Indias  al  oueste  cuarta  al  Sudueste;  despididse  de  vista  destas 
islas  jueves  a  veinte  €  seis  dias  deste  dicho  mes. 

"Miercoles  de  manana,  quince  dias  de  Junio,  tomo  tierra  de  una  isla 
que  se  dice  Matinino,  que  son  aquellas  las  primeras  islas  de  las  Indias: 
estan  trescientas  leguas  antes  de  la  Isla  Espafiola  y  en  su  camino:  aqui 
pidid  el  Almirante  parescer  a  los  hombres  de  la  mar,  d^ndoles  cuenta  por 
do  queria  y  podia  seguir  su  viage :  el  siguid  la  via  de  la  Isla  Espanola ;  en 
ella  se  detuvo  algunos  dias  sin  surgir  ni  entrar  en  el  puerto  de  Santo  Do- 
mingo, mas  de  cuanto  mando  ir  un  suyo  a  tierra  de  la  isla:  A  que  fue  no  se 
sabe ;  la  salida  fue  abajo  del  puerto  do  estaba  el  Gobernador. 

"  Desta  isla  se  despidid  jueves  a  catorce  dias  de  Julio  la  via  del  Oueste. 
Sabado  siguiente  llego  a  vista  de  la  isla  Jamaica,  do  antes  habia  de  tomar  su 
derrota  para  de  alli  ir  a  descubrir,  no  pard  en  ella:  fue  cuatro  dias  la  via 
del  Oueste  cuarta  al  Sudueste,  sin  fallar  otra  tierra:  fue  otros  dos  dias  al 
Nornorueste,  e  otros  dos  al  Norte.  Domingo  veinte  e  cuatro  dias  deste  mes 
vieron  tierra :  estaban  los  navios  mas  decaidos  de  lo  que  pensaban  por  las 
muchas  corrientes.  Fue  a  tomar  una  isla  baja  donde  tomd  su  derrota 
para  ir  a  descubrir.  Desta  isla,  que  ya  antes  era  descubierta,  que  est^ 
comarcana  con  la  tierra  de  Cuba,  tomd  su  derrota  para  ir  £  descubrir. 
Partid  de  aqui  miercoles  d  veinte  y  siete  dias  deste  dicho  mes ;  atravesd  un 
golfo  pequeno  en  que  habra  poco  mas  de  noventa  leguas :  fue  la  via  del  Sur 
cuarta  al  Surueste. 

"Sabado  siguiente  vieron  tierra.  Fue  de  una  isla  la  primera  tierra  que 
descubrid:  es  pequena,  bojara  veinte  leguas,  no  tiene  cosa  de  provecho: 
mostraronles  d  los  indios  oro  en  grano  e  perlas;  maravillaronse  de  vello,  € 
demandabanlo :  es  gente  de  guerra,  son  fiecheros,  son  hombres  de  buena 
estatura. 
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"  Desta  isla  parecid  otra  tierra  muy  alta  6  cercana,  fue  d  ella  por  el  Sur ; 
estard  desta  isla  diez  leguas:  de  aqui  de  tomd  un  indio  para  levar  por 
lengua  A  esta  tierra  grande,  €  este  dijo  algunos  nombres  de  provincias  desta 
tierra:  tom6  puerto  al  cual  nombr6  el  Almirante  la  Punta  de  Caxinas:  de 
esta  punta  comenzd  6,  ir  descubriendo  por  esta  costa,  y  por  ser  los  vientos 
contraries  anduvo  muy  poco :  nunca  de  la  costa  desta  tierra  se  apart6  dia, 
€  todas  las  noches  venia  i.  surgir  junto  con  tierra:  la  costa  es  bien  temerosa, 
6  lo  fizo  parescer  ser  aquel  aiio  muy  tempestuoso,  de  muchas  aguas  €  tor- 
menta  del  cielo :  iba  contino  viendo  la  tierra,  como  quien  parte  de  cabo  de 
S.  Viceinte  hasta  el  cabo  de  Finisterre,  viendo  contino  la  costa:  quince 
leguas  adelante  desta  punta  hizo  tomar  la  posesion  en  un  rio  que  salia 
grande  de  la  tierra  alta,  €  dicese  el  Rio  de  la  Posesioit. 

"  Pasando  de  aqui  adelante  fue  toda  la  tierra  muy  baja,  de  gente  muy 
salvage,  y  de  muy  poco  provecho:  hizo  la  tierra  ya  casi  al  fin  dela  tierra 
baja  un  cabo  que  fasta  aqui  fue  lo  peor  de  navegar,  6  pusole  nombre  de 
Cabo  de  Gracias  d  Dios. 

"Pasd  adelante;  llegd  una  provincia  que  se  nombra  Cariay,  tierra  de 
muy  gran  altura:  hallase  gente  de  muy  buenas  disposiciones,  muy  agudos, 
deseosos  de  ver:  extranaban  mucho  cualquier  cosa  que  les  mostraban: 
aqui  parescid  entre  algunos  de  los  principales  algun  Guani:  tenian  algodon 
tejido ;  todos  andan  desnudos  por  toda  la  costa,  salvo  que  tr^n  mugeres  € 
hombres  cubiertas  sus  partes  secretas  con  unas  telas  que  sacan  debajo  de 
las  cortezas  de  los  drboles :  trsen  los  cuerpos  4.  las  caras  todos  pintados  como 
los  berberiscos:  aquf  viemos  puercos  y  gatos  grandes  monteses,  6  los  tra- 
jeron  d  los  navios :  aquf  se  tomaron  indios  para  lengua,  6  quedaron  algo 
escandalizados. 

"  De  aqui  pasd  adelante,  e  como  iba  requiriendo  puertos  6  bahias,  pen- 
sando  hallar  el  estrecho,  llegd  i,  una  muy  gran  bahia:  el  nombre  de  esta 
tierra  se  dice  Cerabaro:  aqui  se  falld  la  primera  muestra  de  oro  fino  que 
traia  un  indio  una  como  patena  en  los  pechos,  6  se  resgatd :  aqui  se  tomaron 
indios  para  informarse  donde  habia  aquel  oro  6  donde  se  traia,  de  aqui 
comenzd  d  ir  resgatando  por  toda  la  costa. 

"Por  informacion  de  los  indios  fue  ^  otra  gran  bahia,  que  se  dice  Abu- 
rema:  era  por  alli  la  tierra  muy  alta  6  fragosa,  las  poblaciones  puestas  en 
las  montanas :  hobose  aqui  un  indio  el  cual  dijo  que  adelante  por  la  costa 
andadura  de  medio  dia  habia  de  aquello  que  pediamos:  es  la  gente  por 
toda  esta  costa  tan  salvage  y  tan  sobre  si  cada  Senorio,  que  de  veinte  en 
veinte  leguas  no  se  entienden  unos  a  otros. 

"Pasd  desta  bahfa  y  fue  ^  un  rio  que  se  nombra  Guyga,  do  salieron  d 
la  ribera  muchos  indios  armados  con  sus  lanzas  6  flechas,  6  algunos  dellos 
con  espejos  de  oro  puestos  en  los  pechos:  es  esta  gente  de  manera  que 
despues  de  habido  nuestro  resgate  luego  lo  aborrecian  que  parescian  bien 
tener  en  mas  sus  joyas  que  las  nuestras :  es  esta  tierra  d  la  costa  de  la  mar 
fragosa,  de  arboledas  muy  espesas;  ninguna  poblacion  estd  d  la  costa, 
salvo  dos  d  tres  leguas  la  tierra  adentro,  6  no  pueden  ir  dende  la  mar  ^  las 
poblaciones  por  tierra,  sino  por  los  rios  en  sus  canoas. 
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"  De  aqui  paso  adelante  a  otra  provincia  que  se  dice  Cobraba,  y  por  es- 
tonces,  a  causa  de  no  haber  puerto,  no  se  cato  mas  de  tomar  un  indio  para 
lengua:  paso  a  la  ida  por  toda  esta  costa  de  Veragua  sin  saber  el  secrete, 
salvo  seguir  adelante  a  descubrir  mas  tierra,  y  despues  que  de  aqui  pas6 
iba  paresciendo  menos  oro. 

' '  Fue  lo  postrero  que  descubrid  una  tierra  do  f alio  un  puerto  muy  pe- 
queno  que  puso  nombre  el  Puerto  del  Retrete,  y  aqui  no  traian  los  indios 
sino  sarcillos  de  oro  bajo:  ya  por  aqui  parescian  muchas  muestras  de  la 
costumbre  e  uso  de  los  indios  de  la  tierra  de  las  perlas,  y  en  algunas  cartas 
de  navegar  de  algunos  de  los  marineros  juntaba  esta  tierra  con  la  que 
habia  descubierto  Hojeda  y  Bastidas,  que  es  la  costa  de  las  perlas:  serd  en 
suma  la  tierra  que  agora  descubrid  trecientas  e  cincuenta  leguas. 

"  De  aqui  deste  puerto  did  la  vuelta  a  la  tierra  que  atras  quedaba  por 
informacion  del  indio  que  traia  por  lengua,  que  adelante  no  habia  mas  oro, 
sino  que  las  minas  quedeban  en  la  tierra  de  Veragua :  llego  al  rio  de  Veragua, 
no  hobo  entrada  para  los  navios,  hallose  cerca  otro  rio  que  se  dice  Y.  n. 
ebra,  aqui  iizo  meter  los  navios  a  mucho  peligro:  martes  diez  dias  de  Enero 
de  quinientos  tres  anos  entraron  los  navios  en  este  rio;  es  en  la  misma 
tierra  de  Veragua. 

"Luego  se  informo  el  Almirante  del  Cacique  a  do  estaban  las  minas: 
de  muy  buena  voluntad  lo  dijo,  e  asi  lo  fizo  que  envio  dos  fijos  suyos  con 
los  cristianos,  a  que  nos  ensenasen  las  minas:  mostraba  mucha  voluntad 
a  los  cristianos :  dende  en  veinte  y  seis  dias  que  los  navios  estaban  dentro 
en  este  rio  se  descubrieron  las  minas,  estan  del  puerto  do  nombran  Santa 
Maria  de  Belen  hasta  ellas  ocho  leguas :  es  tierra  trabajosa  asi  de  montaiia 
como  de  muchos  rios,  que  rio  hay  que  se  pasa  treinta  e  nueve  veces:  hal- 
lamos  muchas  minas  afondadas  de  los  mismos  indios  fondura  de  medio 
estado :  son  muy  diestros  en  el  sacar  del  oro :  fuemos  setenta  e  cinco  hom- 
bres  a  ellas,  e  en  obra  de  un  dia  sacamos  dos  6  tres  castellanos  sin  aparejo 
ninguno,  sino  de  las  mismas  minas  que  los  indios  tenian  fechas,  es  el  oro 
muy  menudo :  no  volvimos  mas  a  ellas :  lo  que  mas  se  anduvo  por  la  tierra 
dentro  fueron  diez  leguas :  no  se  supo  mas  secreto  de  decir  que  dentro 
la  tierra  habia  mayores  poblaciones,  y  por  ser  gente  de  poca  verdad  no 
quiso  el  Almirante  que  fuese  gente  ^  vella;  y  como  luego  mandd  prender 
al  Cacique  do  se  le  fizo  mucho  dano  que  le  quemaron  su  poblacion,  que  era 
la  mejor  que  habia  en  la  costa  €  de  mejores  casas,  de  muy  buena  madera, 
todas  cubiertas  de  fojas  de  palmas,  e  prendieron  a  sus  fijos,  e  aqui  trsen 
algunos  dellos  de  que  quedo  toda  aquella  tierra  escandalizada,  desto  no 
s^  dar  cuenta  sino  que  lo  mando  facer  e  aun  a  pregonar  escala  franca. 

"  De  aqui  se  partid  porque  los  indios,  despues  de  preso  su  Cacique, 
dieron  en  el  real  de  los  cristianos  do  mataron  y  firieron  muchos,  quedd 
dentro  deste  rio  uno  de  los  navios  que  no  podia  salir  porque  pedia  mucha 
agua,  otro  quedo  en  otro  puerto  de  la  costa  que  habia  recibido  mas  dano  de 
la  bruma  e  era  mas  viejo:  en  los  otros  dos  navios  se  vino  con  la  gente  la 
vuelta  de  la  Espahola  que  decia  que  no  habia  fasta  ella  ciento  e  cincuenta 
leguas,  fue  cl  parar  a  tierra  de  Cuba  mas  de  ciero  leguas  abajo  de  la  Espa- 
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nola:  los  marineros  no  traian  ya  carta  de  navegar  que  se  las  habia  el 
Almirante  tornado  a  todos:  se  decian  que  el  yerro  que  se  hizo  al  principio 
habia  causado  gran  desconcierto  en  el  descubrir.  Vinose  por  esta  costa  de 
Cuba  fasta  cabo  de  Cruz,  cincuenta  leguas  de  la  Espanola,  que  pudiera  ir 
muy  bien  d  ella,  y  fuera  el  viage  mas  breve  y  no  hobiera  el  dano  que  hobo 
por  irse  d  la  Isla  Jamaica  do  estuvimos  catorce  meses  ganando  la  gente  y 
los  navies  sin  facer  ningun  servicio :  la  causa  desta  ida  a  Jamaica  no  hay 
quien  lo  sepa  mas  de  querello  facer.  Llego  a  surgir  a  S.  Liicar  jueves  siete 
de  Noviembre  de  quinientos  cuatro  afios." 

"Diego  de  Porras 

Relation  of  the  Voyage  and  of  the  Land  now  newly  Discovered  by  the  Admiral 

Don  Christopher  Columbus 

"He  sailed  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  with  the  four  ships  which  he  took 
with  him,  Wednesday,  May  ii,  1502.  He  followed  the  way  to  the  Canary 
Islands,'  to  the  island  of  Fierro.  He  ordered  that  the  course  should  be 
laid  for  the  Indies  to  the  west  quarter  south-west:  [these  islands  the 
Canaries]  were  lost  to  view,  Thursday,  May  26.  Wednesday  morning,  June 
15,  he  landed  at  an  island  which  is  called  Matinino  ':  those  are  the  first 
islands  of  the  Indies.  They  are  300  leagues  this  side  of  the  island  of  Es- 
panola and  on  the  way  to  it.  Here  the  Admiral  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
seamen,  telling  them  how  he  wished  to  continue  and  could  continue  his 
journey.  He  took  the  way  to  the  island  of  Espanola:  there  he  tarried 
some  days  without  anchoring  or  entering  the  port  of  San  Domingo,  except 
that  he  sent  one  of  his  people  on  land;  who  it  was,  is  not  known.  His  de- 
parture was  from  below  the  port  where  was  the  Governor. 

"This  island  was  left  Thursday,  July  14,  and  he  sailed  westward.  The 
Sunday  following  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, s  where 
previously  he  was  to  take  his  course,  in  order  to  go  from  there  to  make 
discoveries :  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  sailed  four  days  west,  quarter  south- 
west, without  finding  other  land.  He  went  two  more  days  to  the  north- 
north-west  and  two  more  to  the  north.  Sunday,  the  24th  of  this  month 
[July],  they  saw  land.  The  ships  were  more  damaged  than  they  thought 
by  the  many  currents.  He  went  to  a  low  island  *  from  whence  he  took  his 
course  to  go  and  make  discoveries.  From  this  island,  which  had  already 
been  discovered  and  which  is  near  the  island  of  Cuba,  he  took  his  course  to 
go  and  make  discoveries.  He  left  there  Wednesday,  July  27:  he  crossed 
a  small  gulf  which  was  a  little  more  than  90  leagues:  he  continued  his 
course  south  quarter  south-west.     The  Saturday  following  they  saw  land. s 

■'  He  arrived  at  the  Grand  Canary  May  20.  (See  Ferdinand  Columbus's  Historie, 
chap.  Ixxxviii.) 

'  Island  of  Santa  Lucia,  according  to  some.  We  identify  it  with  the  island  of 
Martinique. 

3  At  Cayas  de  Moranle. 

4  Cayo  Largo. 

5  Guanaja,  or  Bonacca,  thirty  miles  north  of  Cape  Honduras. 
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It  was  an  island,  the  first  land  that  he  discovered.  It  is  small,  will  measure 
20  leagues  around,  contains  nothing  of  value.  They  showed  the  Indians 
grains  of  gold  and  pearls:  they  marvelled  at  seeing  it  and  demanded  it. 
They  are  warriors,  bowmen  and  of  good  height. 

' '  From  this  island  appeared  another  very  high  land  '  and  near.  He 
went  to  it  towards  the  south;  it  is  about  ten  leagues  from  this  island. 
From  here  he  took  an  Indian  to  go  as  interpreter  to  this  great  land,  and  the 
Indian  told  the  names  of  some  of  the  provinces  of  this  land.  The  Admiral 
found  a  port  which  he  named  Puerta  de  Caxinas.^  From  this  port  he 
started  to  go  and  make  discoveries  along  this  coast,  but  because  of  the 
winds  being  contrary  he  advanced  very  little.  He  never  left  the  coast  of 
this  land  during  the  day,  and  every  night  he  anchored  near  the  land.  The 
coast  is  very  fearful,  or  much  water  and  many  tempests  from  heaven  made 
it  appear  very  tempestuous  that  year.  He  went  on,  continually  in  sight  of 
land,  as  whoever  goes  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape  Finisterre  is  continu- 
ally in  sight  of  the  coast.  Fifteen  leagues  beyond  this  point  he  took  pos- 
session of  a  large  river  which  flows  from  the  high  land  and  is  called  Rio  de 
la  Posesion.i  From  there  onward  the  land  was  very  low  and  the  people 
very  savage  and  possessing  very  little  of  value.  Almost  at  the  end  of  the 
low  land  there  is  a  cape  which  was  the  worst  yet  seen  to  sail  around,  and  he 
named  it  Cape  Gracias  a  DiosA 

"He  went  onward;  he  arrived  at  a  province  which  is  called  Cariayi 
a  very  high  land;  found  the  people  very  well  disposed,  very  intelligent  and 
desirous  of  seeing.  They  marvelled  greatly  at  whatever  we  showed  them. 
Here  there  appeared  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  principal  Indians 
some  guani.^  They  had  woven  cotton.  Every  one  on  all  the  coast  went 
naked,  except  that  the  women  and  men  had  the  private  parts  covered  with 
some  fibres  which  they  got  from  under  the  bark  of  the  trees.  Their  bodies 
and  faces  were  all  painted  like  the  natives  of  Barbary.  Here  we  saw  boars  7 
and  large  cats  [very  savage]  and  took  them  to  the  ships.  Here  they  took 
two  Indians  as  interpreters  and  some  of  the  Indians  were  discontented.* 
From  there,  he  went  onward  and  as  he  was  seeking  ports  and  bays,  thinking 
to  find  the  strait,  he  arrived  at  a  very  large  bay.'  The  name  of  this  land  is 
Cerabaro  '°;  there,  was  found  the  first  trace  of  fine  gold  which  an  Indian 
wore  like  a  medal  [mirror]  on  his  breast  and  traded  it.  Here  they  took 
two  Indians  to  inform  themselves  where  that  gold  was  and  from  whence  it 
could  be  brought:  from  here  he  commenced  to  go  trading  along  all  the 
coast.     Through  information  from  the  Indians  he  went  to  another  large 

'  The  coast  of  Trujillo,  Truxillo,  a  seaport  town  of  Honduras. 

^  Point  Castilla  and  port  of  Trujillo. 

3  River  Tinto. 

''He  arrived  at  this  cape  September  14. 

5  Mosquito  Coast,  where  he  anchored,  September  25. 

6  They  call  the  poor  gold  guani  or  guanin. 

7  In  the  ports  of  Bluefields  and  S.  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

8  See  Historie,  chap.  xci. 

'  Bay  of  the  Admiral  and  Boca  del  Toro. 
'°  Ferdinand  Columbus  calls  it  Zerabora. 
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bay  called  Abiircma.  The  land  about  there  was  very  high  and  rough  and 
the  people  were  located  in  the  mountains.  There  was  an  Indian  here  who 
said  that  half  a  day's  journey  farther  along  the  coast,  what  we  were  seeking 
was  tobe  found:  the  people  on  all  the  coast  are  so  savage  and  the  people  of 
each  tribe  keep  so  much  to  themselves  that  from  20  leagues  to  20  leagues 
they  do  not  understand  each  other. 

"He  left  this  bay  and  went  to  a  river  which  was  called  Guyga  =  from 
whence  many  Indians  came  out  on  the  banks  armed  with  their  lances  and 
arrows  and  some  of  them  golden  mirrors  on  their  breasts.  These  people 
are  of  such  a  disposition  that  after  having  obtained  our  articles  of  exchange 
they  disliked  them  and  appeared  to  value  their  jewels  more  than  ours.  In 
this  land  the  seacoast  is  very  rough,  with  very  thick  groves.  There  are 
no  villages  on  the  coast,  but  there  are  villages  two  or  three  leagues  inland, 
and  one  cannot  go  to  the  villages  from  the  coast  by  land  but  only  by  the 
rivers,  in  their  canoes. 

"From  here  he  went  onward  to  another  province  called  Cobrabai  and 
there,  on  account  of  there  being  no  port,  he  did  not  make  investigations 
except  to  take  an  Indian  as  interpreter.  He  went  rapidly  along  this  coast 
of  Veragua  without  investigating  it,  save  to  go  forward  and  discover  more 
land:  and  after  he  passed  it,  less  gold  appeared.  The  last  that  he  dis- 
covered was  a  land  where  there  was  a  very  small  port  which  he  named 
Puerto  del  Retrete*  and  there  the  Indians  brought  only  some  small  imple- 
ments of  very  poor  gold.  Here  many  of  the  customs  and  uses  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  land  of  pearls  were  apparent,  and  in  some  of  the  charts  of  some 
of  the  mariners,  they  joined  this  land  to  that  which  Hojeda  and  Bastidas 
had  discovered,  which  is  the  Pearl  Coast.  The  land  which  he  now  dis- 
covered is,  in  short,  350  leagues. 

"From  this  port  he  returned  to  the  land  lying  behind  him,  on  account 
of  the  information  of  the  Indian  he  carried  as  interpreter  that  there  was  no 
more  gold  farther  on,  but  that  the  gold  mines  were  in  the  land  of  Veragua. 
He  arrived  at  the  river  of  Veragua:  there  was  no  entrance  for  the  ships. 
He  found  another  river  near,  called  Y.n.  ebra  s.-  here  the  ships  were  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  of  danger.  Tuesday,  January  10,  1503,  the  ships 
entered  this  river.     It  is  in  the  same  land  of  Veragua. 

"There,  the  Admiral  informed  himself  from  the  Cacique  where  the 
mines  were.  He  told  him  with  very  good-will,  so  much  so  that  he  sent  his 
two  sons  with  the  Christians  that  they  might  show  us  the  mines.  They 
showed  great  good- will  toward  the  Christians.  The  ships  had  been  in  the 
river  26  days  ^  when  the  mines  were  discovered.     They  were  eight  leagues 

'  Lake  Chiriqui. 

^  River  Veragua.     Ferdinand  Columbus  calls  it  "Guaig." 

3  Ferdinand  Columbus  calls  it  Cobrara. 

*  Port  Escribanos,  where  he  entered,  Saturday,  November  26. 

5  Ferdinand  Columbus  says  the  Indians  called  it  Kiebra.  The  Admiral  called  it 
Belen,  because  he  cast  anchor  near  there  Thursday  of  the  Epiphany,  and  Monday, 
January  9,  1503,  he  entered  the  river  with  two  ships:  the  other  two  entered  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

6  River  Bekin. 
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from  the  port  called  Santa  RIaria  de  Belen.  It  is  a  rough  land  with  moun- 
tains as  well  as  many  rivers.  There  is  a  river  which  is  crossed  29  times. 
We  found  many  mines  sunken  by  the  Indians  themselves  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  estado.  They  are  very  skilful  in  taking  out  the  gold.  Seventy- 
five  of  our  men  went  to  the  mines  and  in  one  day's  work  we  took  out  two 
or  three  castellanos  without  any  preparation;  but  from  the  same  mines 
which  the  Indians  had  made,  the  gold  is  very  poor.  We  did  not  return 
again  to  them.  The  farthest  inland  we  went  was  ten  leagues.  More  was 
not  learned  than  that  there  were  larger  villages  inland  and  because  of  their 
being  untruthful  people,  the  Admiral  would  not  send  people  to  see  them. 
And  he  then  ordered  the  Cacique  to  be  taken,  to  whom  was  done  much 
harm,  as  his  village  was  burned — which  was  the  best  on  the  coast  with  the 
best  houses,  of  very  good  wood  all  covered  with  palm-leaves,  and  they  took 
his  sons  and  are  bringing  some  of  them  here,  because  of  which  all  the  land 
remained  in  a  disturbed  condition, — of  this,  I  cannot  give  account  except 
that  he  ordered  it  done  and  even  declared  it  a  free  port.' 

"  He  left  there  because  the  Indians,  after  the  capture  of  the  Cacique,  fell 
on  the  camp  of  the  Spaniards,  where  they  killed  and  wounded  many.  One 
of  the  ships  remained  in  the  river  and  could  not  get  out  because  it  drew  a 
great  deal  of  water;  another,  which  was  the  oldest  and  had  received  the 
greatest  injury  from  the  worms,  remained  in  another  port  on  the  coast. ^ 
In  the  other  two  ships  with  the  people  he  returned  toward  Espahola  which 
he  said  was  not  more  than  150  leagues  ^  distant,  and  came  to  the  land  of 
Cuba,  which  was  more  than  100  leagues  +  below  Espanola.  The  seamen  no 
longer  carried  charts  because  the  Admiral  had  taken  them  all.s  It  was 
said  that  the  error  which  had  been  made  in  the  beginning  had  caused  great 
confusion  in  the  discoveries.  They  came  along  this  coast  of  Cuba  as  far  as 
the  Cape  of  Cniz,  50  leagues  from  Espanola,  where  he  might  very  easily 
have  gone  and  the  voyage  would  have  been  shorter  and  there  would  not 
have  been  the  damage  that  he  underwent  by  going  to  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
where  he  remained  fourteen  months,  paying  the  people  and  for  the  ships, 
without  accomplishing  anything.^ 

"He  cast  anchor  at  San  Lucar  Thursday,  November  7,  1504." 

'  See  Historie,  chapters  xcvii.,  xcviii.,  xcix. 

°  He  left  the  ship  Vizcaino  in  Puerto  Bello  because  it  was  useless. 

3  The  true  distance  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues. 

*  It  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  and  the  place  where  he  put  into  harbour 
was  at  the  islands  situated  at  the  south  of  Cuba,  called  in  another  voyage,  Jardin  de 
la  Reina. 

s  This  is  further  evidence  that  Columbus  did  not  desire  geographical  information 
concerning  the  New  World  to  be  common  property.  Hence  it  accords  with  our  be- 
lief that  the  Admiral  sometimes  wilfully  misled  the  Sovereigns  by  talking  of  Ophir, 
Cathay,  and  Mangi. 

6  This  relation  was  made  by  Diego  de  Porras,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  and 
his  brother  Francisco  were  the  leaders  of  the  rebelhon  against  the  Admiral  in  Jamaica. 


CHAPTER  CXIII 

THE  MENDEZ  NARRATIVE 

Relacion 
Hecha  por  Diego  Mendez,  de  Algunos  Acontecimientos  del  ultimo  Viage  del 
Almirante  Don  Cristdbal  Colon 

"Diego  Mendez,  vecino  de  la  ciudad  de  Santo  Domingo  de  la  Isla 
Espanola,  halMndose  en  la  villa  de  Valladolid,  donde  d  la  sazon  estaba  la 
Corte  de  SS.MM.,  otorgd  testamento  en  seis  dias  del  mes  de  Junio  del  ano 
de  mil  quinientos  treinta  y  seis,  por  testimonio  de  Fernan  Perez,  escribano 
de  SS.MM.,  y  su  notario  publico  en  la  su  Corte  y  en  todos  los  sus  Reinos  y 
Senorfos;  siendo  testigos  al  otorgamiento  Diego  de  Arana,  Juan  Diez 
Miranda  de  la  Cuadra,  Martin  de  Orduna,  Lucas  Fernandez,  Alonso  de 
Angulo,  Francisco  de  Hinojosa  y  Diego  de  Aguilar,  todos  criados  de  la 
Senora  Vireina  de  las  Indias.  Y  entre  otros  capftulos  del  mencionado  tes- 
tamento hay  uno  que  A  la  letra  dice  asi. 

" Cldusula  del  testamento.  Item:  Los  muy  ilustres  Senores,  el  Al- 
mirante D.  Cristobal  Colon,  de  gloriosa  memoria,  y  su  hijo  el  Almirante  D. 
Diego  Colon,  y  su  nieto  el  Almirante  D.  Luis,  a  quien  Dios  d^  largos  dias  de 
vida,  y  por  ellos  la  Vireina  mi  Senora,  como  su  tutriz  y  curadora,  me  son 
en  cargo  de  muchos  y  grandes  servicios  que  yo  les  hice,  en  que  consumi  y 
gastd  todo  lo  mejor  de  mi  vida  hasta  acaballa  en  su  servicio ;  especialmente 
servi  al  gran  Almirante  D.  Cristdbal  andando  con  su  Senoria  descubriendo 
Islas  y  Tierra  firme,  en  que  puse  muchas  veces  mi  persona  i.  peligro  de 
muerte  por  salvar  su  vida  y  de  los  que  con  ^1  iban  y  estaban ;  mayormente 
cuando  se  nos  cerro  el  puerto  del  rio  de  Belen  6  Yebra,  donde  est^bamos 
con  la  fuerza  de  las  tempestades  de  la  mar  y  de  los  vientos  que  acarrearon 
y  amontonaron  la  arena  en  cantidad  con  que  cegaron  la  entrada  del  puerto. 
Y  estando  su  Senorio  allf  muy  congojado,  juntdse  gran  multitud  de  Indios 
de  la  tierra  para  venir  £  quemarnos  los  navios  y  matarnos  £  todos,  con  color 
que  decian  que  iban  £  hacer  guerra  d  otros  Indios  de  las  provincias  de 
Cobrava  Aurira,  con  quien  tenian  guerra:  y  como  pasaron  muchos  dellos 
por  aquel  puerto  en  que  teniamos  nosotros  las  naos,  ninguno  de  la  armada 
cara  en  el  negocio  sino  yo,  que  fuf  al  Almirante  y  le  dije : 

"  Senor:    Estas  gentes  que  por  aqui  han  pasado  en  orden  de  guerra  dicen 
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que  se  han  de  juntar  con  los  de  Veragoa  para  ir  contra  los  de  Cobrava  Aurira: 
yo  no  lo  creo  sino  el  contrario,  y  es  que  se  jiintan  para  quemarnos  los  navios  y 
matarnos  a  todos,  come  de  hecho  lo  era.  Y  dici^ndome  el  Almirante  c6mo 
se  remediaria,  yo  dije  d  su  Senoria  que  saldria  con  una  barca  e  iria  por  la 
costa  hacia  Veragoa,  para  ver  donde  asentaban  el  real.  Y  no  hube  andado 
media  legua  cuando  hall^  al  pie  de  mil  hombres  de  guerra  con  muchas 
vituallas  y  brevages,  y  salte  en  tierra  solo  entre  ellos,  dejando  mi  barca 
puesta  en  flota:  y  habl^  con  ellos  segun  pude  entender,  y  ofrecime  que 
queria  ir  con  ellos  a  la  guerra  con  aquella  barca  armada,  y  ellos  se  escusaron 
reciamente  diciendo  que  no  le  habian  menester:  y  como  yo  me  volviese  d 
la  barca  y  estuviese  alli  d  vista  dellos  toda  la  noche,  vieron  que  no  podian  ir 
£  las  naos  para  quemallas  y  destruillas,  segun  tenian  acordado,  sin  que  yo 
lo  viese,  y  mudaron  propdsito ;  y  aquella  noche  se  volvieron  todos  d.  Veragoa, 
y  yo  me  volvi  d  las  naos  y  hice  relacion  de  todo  i.  su  Senoria,  e  no  lo  tuvo 
en  poco.  Y  platicando  conmigo  sobrello  sobre  que  manera  se  ternia  para 
saber  claramente  el  intento  de  aquella  gente,  yo  me  of  reef  de  ir  alia  con  un 
solo  compaiiero,  y  lo  puse  por  obra  yendo  mas  cierto  de  la  muerte  que  de 
la  vida:  y  habiendo  caminado  por  la  playa  hasta  el  rio  de  Veragoa  halle 
dos  canoas  de  Indies  extrangeros  que  me  contaron  muy  a  la  clara  como 
aquellas  gentes  iban  para  quemar  las  naos  y  matarnos  a  todos,  y  que  lo  de- 
jaron  de  hacer  por  la  barca  que  allf  sobrevino,  y  questaban  todavia  de  pro- 
posito  de  volver  d,  hacello  dende  a  dos  dias,  6  yo  les  rogu^  que  me  llevasen 
en  sus  canoas  el  rio  arriba,  y  que  gelo  pagaria:  y  ellos  se  escusaban  aconse- 
jandome  que  en  ninguna  manera  fuese,  porque  cierto  que  en  llegando  me 
matarian  d  mi  y  al  companero  que  llevaba.  E  sin  embargo  de  sus  consejos 
hice  que  me  llevasen  en  sus  canoas  el  rio  arriba  hasta  llegar  d  los  pueblos  de 
los  Indios,  los  cuales  hall^  todos  puestos  en  orden  de  guerra,  que  no  me 
querian  dejar  ir  al  asiento  principal  del  Cacique;  y  yo  fingiendo  que  le  iba 
a  curar  como  cirujano  de  una  llaga  que  tenia  en  una  pierna,  y  con  dadivas 
que  les  df  me  dejaron  ir  hasta  el  asiento  Real,  que  estaba  encima  de  un 
cerro  llano  con  una  plaza  grande,  rodeada  de  trescientas  cabezas  de  muertos 
que  habian  ellos  muerto  en  una  batalla:  y  como  yo  hubiese  pasado  toda  la 
plaza  y  llegado  a  la  Casa  Real  hubo  grande  alboroto  de  mugeres  y  mucha- 
chos  que  estaban  a  la  puerta,  que  entraron  gritando  dentro  en  el  palacio. 
Y  salio  de  el  un  hijo  del  Seiior  muy  enojado  diciendo  palabras  recias  en  su 
lenguage,  e  puso  las  manos  en  mi  y  de  un  empellon  me  desvid  muy  lejos  de 
si:  dici^ndole  yo  por  amansarle  como  iba  d  curar  a  su  padre  de  la  pierna,  y 
mostrandole  cierto  unguento  que  para  ello  llevaba,  dijo  que  en  ninguna 
manera  habia  de  entrar  donde  estaba  su  padre.  Y  visto  por  mi  que  por 
aquella  via  no  podia  amansarle,  saqu^  un  peine  y  unas  tijeras  y  un  espejo, 
y  hice  que  Escobar  mi  compafiero  me  peinase  y  cortase  el  cabello.  Lo  cual 
visto  por  el  y  por  los  que  allf  estaban  quedaban  espantados;  y  yo  entonces 
hice  que  Escobar  le  peinase  a  el  y  le  cortase  el  cabello  con  las  tijeras,  y 
dfselas  y  el  peine  y  el  espejo,  y  con  esto  se  amansd;  y  yo  pedi  que  trajesen 
algo  de  comer,  y  luego  lo  trajeron,  y  comimos  y  bebimos  en  amor  y  com- 
pafia,  y  quedamos  amigos ;  y  despedime  d^l  y  vine  i.  las  naos,  y  hice  relacion 
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de  todo  esto  al  Almirante  mi  Senor,  el  cual  no  poco  holgd  en  saber  todas  estas 
circunstancias,  y  cosas  acaecidas  por  mi;  y  mandd  poner  gran  recabdo  en 
las  naos  y  en  ciertas  casas  de  paja,  que  teniamos  hechas  alii  en  la  playa  con 
intencion  que  habia  yo  de  quedar  alii  con  cierta  gente  para  calar  y  saber 
los  secretos  de  la  tierra. 

"  Otro  dia  de  manana  su  Senorio  me  llamd  para  tomar  parecer  conmigo 
de  lo  que  sobre  ello  se  debia  hacer,  y  fue  mi  parecer  que  debiamos  prender 
aquel  Senor  y  todos  sus  Capitanes,  porque  presos  aquellos  se  sojuzgaria 
la  gente  menuda;  y  su  Senorio  fue  del  mismo  parecer:  i  yo  di  el  ardid  y 
la  manera  con  que  se  debia  hacer,  y  su  Senorio  mandd  que  el  Senor  Adelan- 
tado,  su  hermano,  y  yo  con  €\  fuesemos  d  poner  en  efecto  lo  sobredicho  con 
ochenta  hombres.  Y  fuimos,  y  di6nos  Nuestro  Senor  tan  buena  dicha  que 
prendimos  el  Cacique  y  los  mas  de  sus  Capitanes  y  mugeres  y  hijos  y  nietos 
con  todos  los  principales  de  su  generacion;  y  envidndolos  &.  las  naos  ansi 
presos,  solt6se  el  Cacique  al  que  le  llevaba  por  su  mal  recabdo,  el  cual  des- 
pues  nos  hizo  mucho  dafio.  En  este  instante  plugd  k  Dios  que  llovid  mucho, 
y  con  la  gran  avenida  abridsenos  el  puerto,  y  el  Almirante  sac6  los  navios  i. 
la  mar  para  venirse  d  Castilla,  quedando  yo  en  tierra  para  haber  de  quedar 
en  ella  por  Contador  de  su  Alteza  con  setenta  hombres,  qued^bame  alii  la 
mayor  parte  de  los  mantenimientos  de  bizcocho  y  vino  y  aceite  y  vinagre. 

"Acabado  de  salir  el  Almirante  i.  la  mar,  y  quedando  yo  en  tierra  con 
obra  de  veinte  hombres  porque  los  otros  se  habian  salido  con  el  Almirante 
^  despedir,  subitamente  sobrevino  sobre  mi  mucha  gente  de  la  tierra,  que 
serian  mas  de  cuatrocientos  hombres  armados  con  sus  varas  y  flechas  y 
tiraderos,  y  tendierdnse  por  el  monte  en  haz  y  dieron  una  grita  y  otra  y 
luego  otra,  con  las  cuales  plugo  ^  Dios  me  apercibieron  i.  la  pelea  y  defensa 
de  ellos:  y  estando  yo  en  la  playa  entre  los  bohios  que  tenia  hechos,  y  ellos 
en  el  monte  i.  trecho  de  tiro  de  dardo,  comenzaron  ^  flechar  y  A.  garrochar 
como  quien  agarocha  toro,  y  eran  las  flechas  y  tiraderas  tantas  y  tan  con- 
tinuas  como  granizo;  y  algunos  dellos  se  desmandaban  para  venirnos  i. 
dar  con  las  machadasnas;  pero  ninguno  dellos  volvian  porque  quedaban 
alii  cortadas  brazos  y  piernas  y  muertos  i.  espada:  de  lo  cual  cobraron 
tanto  miedo  que  se  ret' raron  atras,  habi^ndonos  muerto  siete  hombres  en 
la  pelea  de  veinte  que  eramos,  y  de  ellos  murieron  diez  6  nueve  de  los  que 
se  venian  i.  nosotros  mas  arriscados.  Dur6  esta  pelea  tres  horas  grandes, 
y  Nuestro  Senor  nos  did  la  vitoria  milagrosamente,  siendo  nosotros  tan 
poquitos  y  ellos  tanta  muchedumbre. 

"Acabada  esta  pelea  vino  de  las  naos  el  Capitan  Diego  Tristan  con  las 
barcas  para  subir  el  rio  arriba  d  tomar  agua  para  su  viage;  y  no  embar- 
gante  que  yo  le  aconsej^  y  amonest^  que  no  subiese  el  rio  arriba  no  me 
quiso  creer,  y  contra  mi  grado  subid  con  las  dos  barcas,  y  doce  hombres 
el  rio  arriba,  donde  le  toparon  aquella  gente  y  pelearon  con  61,  y  le  mataron 
i  61  y  todos  los  que  llevaba,  que  no  escapd  sino  uno  i.  nado  que  trujo  la 
nueva;  y  tomaron  las  barcas  y  hici^ronlas  pedazos,  de  que  quedamos  en 
gran  fatiga,  ansi  el  Almirante  en  la  mar  con  sus  naos  sin  barcas  como  noso- 
tros en  tierra  sin  tener  con  que  poder  ir  ^  el.     Y  ^  todo  esto  no  cesaban  los 
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Indios  de  venirnos  a  acometer  cada  rato  taniendo  bocinas  y  atabales,  y 
dando  alaridos  pensando  que  nos  tenian  vencidos.  El  remidio  contra  esta 
gente  que  teniamos  eran  dos  tiros  falconetes  de  fruslera  muy  buenos,  y 
mucha  p61vora  y  pelotas  con  que  los  ojeabamos  que  no  asaban  llegar  d, 
nosotros.  Y  esto  durd  por  espacio  de  cuatro  dias,  en  los  cuales  yo  hice 
coser  muchos  costales  de  las  velas  de  una  nao  que  nos  quedaba,  y  en  aquel- 
los  puse  todo  el  bizcocho  que  teniamos,  y  tome  dos  canoas  y  ate  la  una 
con  la  otra  parejas,  con  unos  palos  atravesados  por  encima,  y  en  estos 
cargue  el  bizcocho  todo  en  viages,  y  las  pipas  de  vino  y  aziete  y  vinagre 
atadas  en  una  guindaleja  y  a  jorno  por  la  mar,  tirando  por  alias  las  canoas, 
abonanzando  la  mar,  en  siete  caminos  que  hicieron  lo  llevaron  todo  a  las 
naos,  y  la  gente  que  conmigo  estaba  poco  a  poco  la  llevaron,  6  yo  qued6 
con  cinco  hombres  a  la  postre  siendo  de  noche,  y  en  la  postrera  barcada 
me  embarque:  lo  cual  el  Almirante  tuvo  d  mucho,  y  no  se  hartaba  de  me 
abrazar  y  besar  en  los  carillos  por  tan  gran  servicio  como  alii  le  hice,  y  me 
rogd  tomase  la  capitania  de  la  nao  Capitana  y  el  regimiento  de  todo  la 
gente  y  del  viage,  lo  cual  yo  acepte  por  le  hacer  servicio  en  ello  por  ser, 
como  era,  cosa  de  gran  trabajo. 

"  Postrero  de  Abril  de  mil  quinientos  y  tres  partimos  de  Veragoa  con 
tres  navios,  pensando  venir  la  vuelta  de  Castilla:  y  como  los  navios  esta- 
ban  todos  abujerados  y  comidos  de  gusanos  no  los  podiamos  tener  sobre 
agua;  y  andadas  treinta  leguas  dejamos  el  uno,  quedandonos  otros  dos 
peor  acondicionados  que  aquel,  que  toda  la  gente  no  bastaba  con  las  bom- 
bas  y  calderas  y  vasijas  d  sacar  el  agua  que  se  nos  entraba  por  los  abujeros 
de  la  broma:  y  de  esta  manera,  no  sin  grandisimo  trabajo  y  peligro,  pen- 
sando venir  a  Castilla  navegamos  treinta  y  cinco  dias,  y  en  cabo  dellos 
llegamos  a  la  isla  de  Cuba  a  lo  mas  bajo  della,  a  la  provincia  de  Homo,  alia 
donde  agora  estd,  el  pueblo  de  la  Trinidad;  de  manera  que  estabamos  mas 
lejos  de  Castilla  trescientas  leguas  que  cuando  partimos  de  Veragoa  para 
ir  a  ella;  y  como  digo  los  navios  mal  acondicionados,  innavegables,  y  las 
vituallas  que  se  nos  acababan.  Plugo  a  Dios  Nuestro  Senor  que  pudimos 
llegar  a  la  isla  de  Jamaica,  donde  zabordamos  los  dos  navios  en  tierra,  y 
hicimos  de  ellos  dos  casas  pajizas,  en  que  estabamos  no  sin  gran  peligro  de 
la  gente  de  aquella  isla,  que  no  estaba  domada  ni  conquistada,  nos  pusiesen 
fuego  de  noche,  que  facilmente  lo  podian  hacer  por  mas  que  nosotros  vela- 
bamos. 

"  Aqui  acabe  de  dar  la  postrera  racion  de  bizcocho  y  vino,  y  tom6  una 
espada  en  la  mano  y  tres  hombres  conmigo,  y  fuime  por  esa  isla  adelante, 
porque  ninguno  osaba  ir  a  buscar  de  comer  para  el  Almirante  y  los  que 
con  el  estaban :  y  plugo  a  Dios  que  hallaba  la  gente  tan  mansa  que  no  me 
hacian  mal,  antes  se  holgaban  conmigo  y  me  daban  de  comer  de  buena 
voluntad.  Y  en  un  pueblo  que  se  llama  Aguacadiba,  concerts  con  los 
Indios  y  Cacique  que  harran  pan  cazabe,  yque  cazarian  y  pescarian,  y  que 
darian  de  todas  las  vituallas  al  Almirante  cierta  cuantia  cada  dia,  y  lo 
llevarian  a  las  naos,  con  que  estuviese  alli  persona  que  ge  lo  pagase  en 
cuentas  azules  y  peines  y  cuchillos  y  cascabeles  y  anzuelos  y  otros  rescates 
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que  para  ello  llevabamos :  y  con  este  concierto  despache  uno  de  los  cris- 
tianos  que  conmigo  traia  al  Almirante,  para  que  enviase  persona  dos  que 
tuviese  cargo  de  pagar  aquellas  vituallas  y  enviarlas. 

"  Y  de  alli  fui  a  otro  pueblo  que  estaba  tres  leguas  de  este  y  hice  el  mismo 
concierto  con  el  Cacique  y  Indios  de  el,  y  envi6  otro  cristiano  al  Almirante 
para  que  enviase  alli  otra  persona  al  mismo  cargo. 

"Y  de  alli  pase  adelante  y  Uegue  a  un  gran  Cacique  que  se  llamaba 
Htiareo,  donda  agora  dicen  Melilla,  que  es  trace  leguas  de  las  naos,  del  cual 
fui  muy  bien  recebido,  que  me  did  muy  bien  de  comer,  y  mando  que  todos 
sus  vasallos  trajiesen  dende  a  tres  dias  muchas  vituallas,  que  le  presentaron, 
€  yo  ge  las  pagu^  de  manera  que  fueron  contentos :  y  concerte  que  ordinari- 
amente  las  traerian,  habiendo  alli  persona  que  ge  las  pagase,  y  con  este 
concierto  envie  el  otro  cristiano  con  los  mantenimientos  que  aM  me  dieron 
al  Almirante,  y  pedi  al  Cacique  que  me  diese  dos  Indios  que  fuesen  con- 
migo fasta  el  cabo  de  la  isla,  que  el  uno  me  Uevaba  la  hamaca  en  que  dormia 
6  el  otro  la  comida.  Y  desta  manera  camine  hasta  el  cabo  de  la  isla,  a  la 
parte  del  Oriente,y  Uegue  &,  un  Cacique  que  se  Ylamaha.  Ameyro ,  e  hice  con 
el  amistades  de  hermandad,  y  dile  mi  nombre  y  tom^  el  suyo,  que  entre 
ellos  se  tiene  por  grande  hermandad.  Y  comprele  una  canoa  muybuena 
que  ^1  tenia,  y  dile  por  ella  una  bacineta  de  laton  muy  buena  que  llevaba 
en  la  manga  y  el  sayo  y  una  camisa  de  dos  que  llevaba,  y  embarqueme  en 
aquella  canoa,  y  vine  por  la  mar  requiriendo  las  estancias  que  habia  dejado 
con  seis  Indios  que  el  Cacique  me  did  para  que  me  la  ayudasen  a  navegar, 
y  venido  a  los  lugares  donde  yo  habia  proveido,  halle  en  ellos  los  cristianos 
que  el  Almirante  habia  enviado,  y  cargue  de  todas  las  vituallas  que  les 
halle,  y  fuime  al  Almirante,  del  cual  fui  muy  bien  recebido,  que  no  se  har- 
taba  de  verme  y  abrazarme,  y  preguntar  lo  que  me  habia  sucedido  en  el 
viage,  dando  gracias  £  Dios  que  me  habia  Uevado  y  traido  d  salvamiento 
libre  de  tanta  gente  salvage.  Y  como  al  tiempo  que  yo  llegu6  d,  las  naos 
no  habia  en  ellas  un  pan  que  comer,  fueron  todos  muy  alegres  con  mi 
venida,  porque  les  mat^  la  hambre  en  tiempo  de  tanta  necesidad,  y  de  alli 
adelante  cada  dia  venian  los  Indios  cargados  de  vituallas  a  las  naos  de 
aquellos  lugares  que  yo  habia  concertado,  que  bastaban  para  doscientas  y 
treinta  personas  que  estaban  con  el  Almirante. 

"Dende  d  diez  dias  el  Almirante  me  Uamo  a  parte  y  me  dijo  el  gran 
peligro  en  que  estaba,  diciendome  ansi: 

"  'Diego  Mendez,  Hijo:  Ninguno  de  cuantos  aqtn  yo  tengo  siente  el  gran 
peligro  en  que  estamos  sine  yo  y  vos,  porque  somas  muy  poquitos,  y  estos 
Indios  salvages  son  muchos  y  muy  mudables  y  antojadizos,  y  en  la  hora  qiie 
se  les  antojare  de  venir  y  quemarnos  aqui  donde  estamos  en  estos  dos  navtos 
hechos  casas  pajizas,  fdcilmente  ptieden  echar  fuego  dende  tierra  y  abrasarnos 
aqui  d  todos:  y  el  concierto  que  vos  habeis  hecho  con  ellos  del  trar  los  man- 
tenimientos que  tran  de  tan  buena  gana,  manana  se  les  antojard  otra  cosa 
y  no  nos  trcerdn  nada,  y  nosotros  no  somos  parte  para  tomargelo  por  fuerza 
si  no  estar  d  lo  que  ellos  quisieren.  Yo  he  pensado  un  remedio  si  d  vos  os 
parece:   que  en  esta  canoa  que  comprastes  se  aventurarse  alguno  d  pasar  d  la 
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Isla  Espanola  a  comprar  una  nao  en  que  pudiesen  salir  de  tan  gran  peligro 
como  este  en  que  estamos.     Decidme  vnestro  parecer.' 

"Yo  le  respondi; 

"  '  Senor:  El  peligro  en  que  estamos  bien  lo  veo,  que  es  mtiy  mayor  de  to  que 
se  puede  pensar.  El  pasar  desta  Isla  d  la  Isla  Espanola  en  tan  poca  vasija 
como  es  la  canoa,  no  solamcnte  lo  tengo  por  dificultoso ,  sino  por  imposible: 
porque  haber  de  atravesar  un  golfo  de  cuarenta  leguas  de  mar  y  entre  islas 
donde  la  mar  es  mas  impetuosa  y  de  menos  reposo,  no  se  quien  se  ose  aven- 
liirar  d  peligro  tan  notorio.' 

"Su  Senorio  no  me  replied,  persuadiendome  reciamente  que  yo  era  el 
que  lo  habia  de  hacer,  a  lo  cual  yo  respondi: 

"'Senor:  Muchas  veces  he  puesto  mi  vida  d  peligro  de  muerte  por  salvar 
la  vuestra  y  de  todos  estos  que  aqui  estan,  y  miestro  Seiior  milagrosamente  me 
ha  guardado  y  la  vida;  y  con  todo  no  han  faltado  mtirmuradores  que  dicen 
que  vuestra  Seiioria  me  acomete  d  mi  todas  las  cosas  de  honra,  habiendo  en  la 
compaMa  otros  qtte  las  harian  tan  bien  como  yo:  y  por  tanto  pareceme  d  mi  que 
vuestra  Seiioria  los  haga  llamar  d  todos  y  los  proponga  este  negocio,  para  ver 
si  entre  todos  ellos  habrd  alguno  que  lo  qtiiera  emprender ,  lo  cual  yo  dudo;  y 
cuando  todos  se  echen  de  fuera,  yo  pondre  mi  vida  d  muerte  por  vuestro  ser- 
vicio,  como  muchas  veces  lo  he  hecho.' 

"Luego  el  dia  siguiente  su  Sefioria  los  hizo  juntar  ^  todos  delante  si, 
y  les  propuso  el  negocio  de  la  manera  que  a  mi:  e  oido,  todos  enmudecieron, 
y  algunos  dijeron  que  era  por  demas  platicarse  en  semejante  cosa,  porque 
era  imposible  en  tan  pequena  vasija  pasar  tan  impetuoso  y  peligroso  golfo 
de  cuarenta  leguas  como  este,  entre  estas  dos  islas  donde  muy  recias  naos 
se  habian  perdido  andando  ^  descubrir,  sin  poder  romper  ni  forzar  el  impetu 
y  furia  de  las  corrientes.     Entonces  yo  me  levant6  y  dije: 

"'Seiior:  Una  vida  tengo  no  mas,  yo  la  quiero  aventurar  por  servicio  de 
vuestra  Seiioria  y  por  el  bien  de  todos  los  que  aqui  estan,  porque  tengo  esper- 
anza  en  Dios  nuestro  Senor  que  vista  la  intencion  con  que  yo  lo  hago  me  librard, 
como  otras  muchas  veces  lo  ha  hecho.' 

' '  Gida  por  el  Almirante  mi  determinacion  levandse  y  abraz6me  y 
besome  en  el  carrillo,  diciendo : 

"  'Bien  sabia  yo  que  no  habia  aqui  ninguno  que  osase  tamar  esta  empresa 
sino  vos:  esperanza  tengo  en  Dios  nuestro  Seiior  saldreis  delta  con  vitoria  como 
de  las  otras  que  habeis  emprendido.' 

"El  dia  siguiente  yo  puse  mi  canoa  a  monte,  y  le  ech^  una  quilla  pos- 
tiza,  y  le  di  su  brea  y  sebo,  y  en  la  popa  y  proa  clavele  algunas  tablas  para 
def ensa  de  la  mar  que  no  se  me  entrase  como  hiciera  siendo  rasa ;  y  piisele 
un  mastil  y  su  vela,  y  meti  los  mantenimientos  que  pude  para  ml  y  para  un 
cristiano  y  para  seis  indios,  que  eramos  ocho  personas,  y  no  cabian  mas  en 
la  canoa:  y  despedime  de  su  Senoria  y  de  todos,  y  fuime  la  costa  arriba 
de  la  Isla  de  Jamaica,  donde  estabamos,  que  hay  dende  las  naos  hasta  el 
cabo  della  treinta  y  cinco  leguas,  las  cuales  yo  navegue  con  gran  peligro  y 
trabajo,  porque  fui  preso  en  el  camino  de  Indios  salteadores  en  la  mar,  de 
que  Dios  me  libro  milagrosamente.     Y  Uegado  al  cabo  de  la  isla,  estando 
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esperando  que  la  mar  se  amansase  para  acometer  mi  viage,  juntdronse 
muchos  Indios  y  determinaron  de  matarme  y  totnar  la  canoa  y  lo  que  en 
alia  llevaba;  y  asi  juntos  jugaron  mi  vida  &  la  pelota  para  ver  i.  cual  dellos 
cabria  la  ejecucion  del  negocio.  Lo  cual  sentido  por  mi  vineme  ascondi- 
damente  A  mi  canoa,  que  tenia  tres  leguas  de  alli,  y  hicime  a  la  vela  y 
vineme  donde  estaba  el  Almirante,  habiendo  quince  dias  que  de  alli  habia 
partido:  y  cont^le  todo  lo  sucecido,  y  c6mo  Dios  milagrosamente  me  habia 
librado  de  las  manos  de  aquellos  salvages.  Su  Senoria  fue  muy  alegre  de 
mi  venida,  y  preguntdme  si  volveria  al  viage.  Yo  dije  que  si,  llevando 
gente  que  estuviese  conmigo  en  el  cabo  de  la  isla  hasta  que  yo  entrase  en  la 
mar  d  proseguir  mi  viage.  Su  Senoria  me  di6  setenta  hombres  y  con  ellos 
i,  su  hermano  el  Adelantado,  que  fuesen  y  estuviesen  conmigo  hasta  em- 
barcarme,  y  tres  dias  despues.  Y  desta  manera  volvi  al  cabo  de  la  isla 
donde  estuve  cuatro  dias.  Viendo  que  la  mar  se  amansaba  me  despedf 
dellos  y  ellos  de  mi,  con  hartas  lagrimas ;  y  encomenddme  ^  Dios  y  ^  nuestra 
Senora  del  Antigua,  y  navegu^  cinco  dias  y  cuatro  noches  que  jamas  perdi 
el  remo  de  la  mano  gobernando  la  canoa  y  los  companeros  remando.  Plugo 
d,  Dios  nuestro  Senor  que  en  cabo  de  cinco  dias  yo  arrib6  A.  la  Isla  Espaiiola, 
al  Cabo  de  S.  Miguel,  habiendo  dos  dias  que  no  comiamos  ni  bebiamos  por 
no  tenello;  y  entre  con  mi  canoa  en  una  ribera  muy  hermosa,  donde  luego 
vino  mucha  gente  de  la  tierra  y  trajeron  muchas  cosas  de  comer,  y  estuve 
alli  dos  dias  descansando.  Y  tom^  seis  Indios  de  allf,  dejados  los  que 
llevaba,  y  comenc^  d  navegar  por  la  costa  de  la  Isla  Espaiiola,  que  hay 
dende  allihasta  la  cibdad  de  Santo  Domingo  ciento  y  treinta  leguas  que  yo 
habia  de  andar,  porque  estaba  alli  el  Gobernador,  que  era  el  Comendador 
de  Lares;  y  habiendo  andado  por  la  costa  de  la  isla  ochenta  leguas,  no  sin 
grandes  peligros  y  trabajos,  porque  la  isla  no  estaba  conquistada  ni  alla- 
nada,  llegu(§  d,  la  Provincia  AeAzoa,  que  es  veinte  y  cuatro  leguas  antes  de 
Santo  Domingo,  y  alli  supe  del  Comendador  Gallego  como  el  Gobernador 
era  partido  &  la  Provincia  de  Xuragoa  &  allanarla;  la  cual  estaba  cincuenta 
leguas  de  alli.  Y  esto  sabido  dej6  mi  canoa  y  tomd  el  camino  por  tierra  de 
Xuragoa,  donde  hall^  el  Gobernador,  el  cual  me  detuvo  alli  siete  meses 
hasta  que  hizo  quemar  y  ahorcar  ochenta  y  cuatro  Caciques,  Senores  de 
vasallos,  y  con  ellos  d,  Nacaona  la  mayor  Senora  de  la  isla,  i  quien  todos 
ellos  obedecian  y  Servian.  Y  esto  acabado  vine  de  pie  d  tierra  de  Santo 
Domingo,  que  era  setenta  leguas  de  allf,  y  estuve  esperando  que  viniesen 
naos  de  Castilla,  que  habia  mas  de  un  afio  que  no  habian  venido.  Y  en 
este  comedio  plugo  d  Dios  que  vinieron  tres  naos,  de  las  cuales  yo  compr6 
la  una  y  la  caTgu6  de  vituallas,  de  pan  y  vino  y  carne  y  puercos  y  carneros 
y  frutas,  y  la  envi6  adonde  estaba  el  Almirante  para  en  que  viniesen  6\  y 
toda  la  gente  como  vinieron  allf  a  Santo  Domingo  y  de  allf  a  Castilla.  E  yo 
me  vine  delante  en  las  otras  dos  naos  d  hacer  relacion  al  Rey  y  ^  la  Reina 
de  todo  lo  sucedido  en  aquel  viage. 

"  Pareceme  que  sera  bien  que  se  diga  algo  de  lo  acaecido  al  Almirante  y  d 
su  famiUa  en  un  aiio  que  estuvieron  perdidos  en  aquesta  isla:  yes  que 
dende  d  pocos  dias  que  yo  me  parti  los  Indios  se  amotinaron  y  no  le  querian 
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traer  de  comer  como  antes ;  y  el  los  hizo  llamar  a  todos  los  Caciques  y  les  dijo 
que  se  maravillaba  dellos  en  no  traerle  la  comida  como  solian,  sabiendo,  como 
el  les  habia  dicho,  que  habia  venido  allipor  mandado  de  Dios,  y  que  Dios 
estaba  enojado  dellos,  y  que  el  ge  lo  mostraria  aquella  noche  per  senales 
que  haria  en  el  cielo ;  y  como  aquella  noche  era  el  eclipse  de  la  luna  que 
casi  toda  se  escurecio,  dijoles  que  Dios  hacia  aquello  por  enojo  que  tenia 
dellos  por  que  no  le  traian  de  comer,  y  ellos  lo  creyeron  y  fueron  muy  espan- 
tados,  y  prometieron  que  le  traerian  siempre  de  comer,  como  de  hecho  lo 
hicieron,  hasta  que  llego  la  nao  con  los  mantenimientos  que  yo  envie,  de 
que  no  pequeno  gozo  fue  en  el  Almirante  y  en  todos  los  que  con  el  estaban : 
que  despues  en  Castilla  me  dijo  su  Seiiorfa  que  en  toda  su  vida  habia  visto 
tan  alegre  dia,  y  que  nunca  penso  salir  de  alii  vivo:  y  en  esta  nao  se  em- 
barcd  y  vino  a  Santo  Domingo  y  de  alH  a  Castilla. 

"He  querido  poner  aqui  esta  breve  suma  de  mis  trabajos  y  grandes  y 
senalados  servicios,  cuales  nunca  hizo  hombre  a  Senor,  ni  los  hara  de  aqui 
adelante  del  mundo ;  y  esto  a  fin  que  mis  hijos  lo  sepan  y  se  animen  a  ser- 
vir,  e  su  Sefiorio  sepa  que  es  obligado  a  hacerles  muchas  mercedes. 

"Venido  su  Sefioria  a  la  Corte,  y  estando  en  Salamanca  en  la  cama 
enfermo  de  gota,  andando  yo  solo  entendiendo  en  sus  negocios  y  en  la 
restitucion  de  su  estado  y  de  la  gobemacion  para  su  hijo  D.  Diego,  yo  le 
dije  ansi: 

"Senor:  Ya  vuestra  Senoria  sabe  lo  mucho  que  os  he  servido  y  lo  mas  que 
trabajo  de  noche  y  de  dia  en  vuestros  negocios:  suplico  a  vuestra  Senoria  me 
sefiale  algun  galardon  para  en  pago  dello:  y  el  me  respondib  alegremente 
que  yo  lo  senalase  y  el  lo  cumpliria,  porque  era  mucha  razon.  Y  entonces 
yo  le  senale  y  suplique  a  su  Sefioria  me  hiciese  merced  del  oficio  del 
Alguacilazgo  mayor  de  la  Isla  Espanola  para  en  toda  mi  vida :  y  su  Sefioria 
dijo  que  de  muy  buena  voluntad,  y  que  era  poco  para  lo  mucho  que  yo  habia 
servido:  y  mandome  que  lo  dijese  ansi  al  Sr.  D.  Diego,  su  hijo,  el  cual  fue 
muy  alegre  de  la  merced  a  mf  hecha  de  dicho  oficio,  y  dijo  que  si  su  padre 
me  lo  daba  con  una  mano,  el  con  dos.  Y  esto  es  ansi  la  verdad  para  el 
siglo  que  a  ellos  tiene  y  ^  mi  espera. 

"Habiendo  yo  acabado,  no  sin  grandes  trabajos  mios,  de  negociar  la 
restitucion  de  la  gobernacion  de  las  Indias  al  Almirante  D.  Diego,  mi  Sefior, 
siendo  su  padre  fallecido,  le  pedi  la  provision  del  dicho  oficio.  Su  Sefioria 
me  respondio  que  lo  tenia  dado  el  Adelantado  su  tio ;  pero  que  el  me  daria 
atra  cosa  equivalente  o  aquella.  Yo  dije  que  aquella  diese  el  a  su  tio,  y 
a  mi  me  diese  lo  que  su  padre  y  el  me  habian  prometido,  lo  cual  no  se  hizo ; 
y  yo  quede  cargado  de  servicios  sin  ningun  galardon,  y  el  Sr.  Adelantado, 
sin  haberlo  servido,  quedd  con  mi  oficio  y  con  el  galardon  de  todos  mis 
afanes. 

"Llegado  su  Sefioria  a  la  cibdad  de  Santo  Domingo  por  Gobernador 
tomd  las  varas  y  did  este  oficio  a  Francisco  de  Garay,  criado  del  Sr.  Ade- 
lantado, que  lo  sirviese  por  €\.  Esto  fue  en  diez  dias  del  mes  de  Julio  de 
mil  quinientos  diez  afios.  Valia  entonces  el  oficio  a  lo  menos  un  cuento  de 
renta,  del  cual  la  Vireina,  mi  Sefiora,  como  tutriz  y  curadora  del  Virey,  mi 
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Sefior,  y  ^1  me  son  en  cargo  realmente  y  me  lo  deben  de  justicia  y  de  joro 
conscienticB,  porque  me  fue  hecha  la  merced  de  el,  y  no  se  cumplio  conmigo 
dende  el  dia  que  se  dio  al  Adelantado  hasta  el  postrero  de  mis  dias,  porque 
si  se  me  diera  yo  fuera  el  mas  rico  hombre  de  la  isla  y  mas  honrado ;  y  por 
no  se  me  dar  soy  el  mas  pobre  della,  tanto  que  no  tengo  una  casa  en  que 
more  sin  alquiler. 

"Y  porque  haberseme  de  pagar  lo  que  el  oficio  ha  rentado  seria  muy 
dificultoso,  yo  quiero  dar  un  medio  y  sera  este :  que  su  Senoria  haga  raerced 
del  Alguacilazgo  mayor  de  la  Cibdad  de  Santo  Domingo,  a  uno  de  mis  hijos 
para  en  toda  su  vida,  y  al  otro  le  haga  merced  de  su  Teniente  de  Almirante 
en  la  dicha  Cibdad:  y  con  hacer  merced  destos  dos  oficios  a  mis  hijos  de 
la  manera  que  he  aqui  dicho,  y  poniendolos  en  cabeza  de  quien  los  sirva 
por  ellos  hasta  que  scan  de  edad,  su  Senoria  descargara  la  conciencia  del 
Almirante  su  padre,  y  yo  rae  satisfare  de  la  paga  que  se  me  debe  de  mis 
servicios ;  y  en  esto  no  dire  mas  de  dejallo  en  sus  conciencias  de  sus  Sefiori^s, 
y  hagan  en  ello  lo  que  mejor  les  pareciere. 

"Item:  Dejo  por  mis  albaceas  y  ejecutores  deste  mi  testamento,  aqui 
en  la  corte,  al  Bachiller  Estrada  y  d  Diego  de  Arana,  juntamente  con  la 
Vireina,  mi  Senora,  y  suplico  yo  a  su  Seiioria  lo  acepte  y  les  mande  a  ellos 
lo  mismo. 

"Otra  Cldusula.  Item:  Man  do  que  mis  albaceas  compren  una  piedra 
grande,  la  mejor  que  hallaren,  y  se  ponga  sobre  mi  sepultura,  y  se  escriba 
en  derredor  della  estas  letras : 

"Aqui  yace  el  honrado  caballero  Diego  Mendez  que  sirvid  mucho  d  la 
Corona  Real  de  Espaiia  en  el  descubrimiento  y  conquista  de  las  Indias  con  el 
Almirante  D.  Cristobal  Colon,  de  glorias  a  memoria,  que  las  descubrid,  y 
despues  por  si  con  naos  suyas  d  su  casta:  jallecio,  &c.  Pido  de  limosna  un 
Pater  Noster  y  una  Ave  Maria. 

"Item:  En  medio  de  la  dicha  piedra  se  haga  una  canoa,  que  es  un 
madero  cavado  en  que  los  Indies  navegan,  porque  en  otra  tal  navego 
trescientas  leguas,  y  encima  pongan  unas  letras  que  digan:   Canoa. 

"Cares  y  amados  hijos  mios,  y  de  mi  muy  cara  y  amada  muger  Dona 
Francisca  de  Ribera,  la  bendicion  de  Dios  Todopoderoso,  Padre  y  Hijo  y 
Espiritu  Santo  y  la  mia  descienda  sobre  vos  y  vos  cubra  y  os  haga  catdlicos 
cristianos,  y  os  d^  gracia  que  siempre  le  ameis  y  temais.  Hijos:  encomi- 
endoos  mucho  la  paz  y  concordia,  y  que  seals  muy  conformes  y  no  sober- 
bios,  sino  muy  humildos  y  muy  amigables  A  todos  los  que  contratiredes, 
porque  todos  os  tengan  amor:  servid  lealmente  al  Almirante  mi  Senor,  y 
su  Senoria  os  har^  muchas  mercedes  por  quien  el  es,  y  porque  mis  grandes 
servicios  lo  merecen;  y  sobre  todo  os  mando,  hijos  mios,  seals  muy  devotos 
y  oyais  muy  devotamente  los  Oficios  Divinos,  y  haci6ndolo  ansi  Dios  nues- 
tro  Senor  os  dara  largos  dias  de  vida.  A  el  plega  por  su  infinita  bondad 
haceros  tan  buenos  como  yo  deseo  que  seals,  y  os  tenga  siempre  de  su  mano. 
Amen. 

"Los  libros  que  de  acd  os  envio  son  los  siguientes: 

"Arte  de  bien  morir  de  Erasmo.     Un  sermon  de  Erasmo  en  romance. 
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Josefo  De  Bello  Jiidaico.  La  Filosofia  moral  de  Aristdteles.  Los  libros  que 
se  dicen  Lingua  Erasmi.  El  libro  de  la  Tierra  santa.  Los  coloquios  de 
Erasmo.  Un  tratado  de  las  querellas  de  la  Paz.  Un  libro  de  Contem- 
placiones  de  la  Pasion  de  nuestro  Redentor.  Un  tratado  de  la  Venganza 
de  la  muerte  de  Agamenon,  y  otros  tratadillos. 

"Ya  dije,  hijos  mios,  que  estos  libros  os  dejo  por  mayorazgo,  con  las 
condiciones  que  estan  dichas  de  suso  en  el  testamento,  y  quiero  que  vayan 
todos  con  algunas  Escrituras  mias,  que  se  hallaran  en  el  area  que  esta  en 
Sevilla,  que  es  de  cedro,  como  ya  esta  dicho:  pongan  tambien  en  esta  el 
mortero  de  marmol  que  esta  en  poder  del  Sr.  D.  Hernando,  6  de  su  mayor- 
domo. 

"  Digo  yo  Diego  Mendez  que  esta  Escritura  contenida  en  trece  hojas  es  mi 
testamento  y  postrimera  voluntad,  porque  yo  lo  ordene  e  hice  escribir,  y  lo 
firme  de  mi  nombre,  y  por  el  revoco  y  doy  por  ningunos  otros  cualesquier 
testamentos  hechos  en  cualesquier  otros  tiempos  6  lugar ;  y  solo  este  quiero 
que  valga,  que  es  hecho  en  la  villa  de  Valladolid  en  diez  y  nueve  dias  del  mes 
de  Junio,  aiio  de  nuestro  Redentor  de  mil  quinientos  treinta  y  seis  anos. — 
Diego  Mendez. — E  yo  el  dicho  Garcia  de  Vera,  Escribano  Notario  publico, 
presente  fui  a  todo  lo  que  dicho  es,  que  de  mi  se  hace  mencion,  por  man- 
dado  del  dicho  Sr.  Teniente  €  pedimento  del  dicho  Bachiller  Estrada,  este 
testamento  en  estas  veinte  e  seis  hojas  de  papel,  pliego  entero,  como  aqui 
parece,  fice  escrebir  como  ante  mi  se  presento  e  abri6,  e  ansi  queda  original- 
mente  en  mi  poder.  E  por  ende  fice  aqui  este  mi  signo  tal  en  [estd  signado] 
testimonio  de  verdad. — Garcia  de  Vera. — [Estd  firmado.] 

"Concuerda  literalmente  con  las  clausulas  copiadas  de  un  testimonio 
signado  y  firmado  por  el  expresado  Escribano  Garcia  de  Vera,  que  obra 
originalmente  en  el  Archivo  del  Excmo.  Sr.  Almirante  Duque  de  Veraguas, 
de  donde  lo  copi6  en  Madrid  a  veinte  y  cinco  dias  del  mes  de  Marzo  de  mil 
ochocientos  veinte  y  cinco  anos.     Tomas  Gonzalez. 

"NoTA. — Las  demas  clausulas  de  este  testamento  de  Diego  Mendez  son 
relativas  a  sus  disposiciones  funerales,  declaracion  de  deudas,  tanto  en  su 
favor  como  contra  si  en  Espafia  y  en  la  Isla  Espanola,  y  otros  negocios 
meramente  personales  y  de  su  familia,  que  ninguna  relacion  ni  alusion 
dicen  al  Almirante  Colon  ni  a  sus  viages,  navegaciones  y  descubrimientos, 
por  lo  cual  no  se  han  copiado." 


"  Relation 

Made  by  Diego  Mendez  of  some  Events  of  the  Last  Voyage  of  the  Admiral 

Don  Christopher  Columbus 

"Diego  Mendez,  citizen  of  the  city  of  San  Domingo  of  the  island  of 
Espanola,  being  in  the  city  of  Valladolid,  where  the  royal  Court  of  their 
Majesties  was  at  that  time,  executed  a  Will  June  6,  1536,  in  the  presence  of 
Fernan  Perez,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  their  Majesties,  and  their  Notary  Pub- 
lic in  their  Court  and  in  all  their  realms  and  dominions:   the  witnesses  of 
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the  execution  of  the  Will  being  Diego  de  Arana,  Juan  Diez  Miranda  de  la 
Cuadra,  Martin  de  Orduna,  Lucas  Fernandez,  Alonso  de  Angulo,  Francisco 
de  Hinojosa  and  Diego  de  Aguilar,  all  servants  of  the  Lady  Vice-Queen  ' 
of  the  Indies.  And  among  other  chapters  of  the  mentioned  Will,  there  is 
one  which  says  literally  as  follows: 

"Clause  of  the  Will.  Item.  The  very  Illustrious  Lords,  the  Admiral 
Don  Christopher  Columbus,  of  glorious  memory,  and  his  son  the  Admiral 
Don  Diego  Columbus  and  his  grandson  the  Admiral  Don  Luis,  to  whom 
may  God  give  long  Hfe,  and  for  them  the  Vice-Queen,  my  Lady,  as  their 
tutor  and  guardian,  are  in  my  debt  for  many  great  services  which  I  ren- 
dered them,  in  which  I  consumed  and  spent  all  the  best  of  my  life,  as  far 
as  to  finish  it  in  their  service ;  especially  I  served  the  great  Admiral  Don 
Christopher,  going  with  his  Lordship  discovering  islands  and  mainland,  in 
which  I  placed  my  person  in  danger  of  death  many  times,  in  order  to  save 
his  life  and  those  who  went  and  were  with  him ;  principally  when  we  were 
shut  up  in  the  port  of  the  river  of  Belem  or  Yebra,  where  the  force  of  the 
tempests  from  the  sea  and  of  the  winds  heaped  up  the  sand  so  as  to  close 
the  entrance  of  the  port.  And  his  Lordship  being  there  very  much  dis- 
turbed, a  great  multitude  of  Indians  of  the  country  gathered  in  order  to 
come  and  burn  our  ships  and  kill  us  all,  pretending  that  they  were  going 
to  make  war  on  other  Indians  of  the  provinces  of  Cobrava  Aurira,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war ;  and  as  many  of  them  passed  by  that  port  where 
we  had  our  ships,  no  one  of  the  people  understood  the  matter  except  myself, 
and  I  went  to  the  Admiral  and  said:  'Senor, — these  people  who  have 
passed  here  in  readiness  for  war  say  that  they  are  to  unite  with  those  of 
Veragua  to  proceed  against  the  people  of  Cobrava  Aurira;  I  do  not  believe 
it,  but  the  contrary,  which  is  that  they  are  uniting  in  order  to  burn  our, 
ships  and  kill  us  all,' — as  in  fact  was  true.  And  the  Admiral  asking  me 
how  it  could  be  prevented,  I  said  to  his  Lordship  that  I  would  go  out  with 
a  boat  and  go  along  the  coast  towards  Veragua,  in  order  to  discover  where 
they  had  their  camp.  And  I  had  not  travelled  half  a  league  when  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  warriors  with  many  provisions  and 
'brevages,'  and  I  landed  alone  among  them,  leaving  my  boat  in  the  water; 
and  I  talked  with  them,  as  well  as  I  could  understand,  and  offered  myself 
as  wishing  to  go  with  them  to  war  with  that  boat  manned,  and  they  ex- 
cused themselves  emphatically,  saying  that  it  was  not  necessary;  and  as 
I  returned  to  the  boat  and  remained  there  in  their  sight  all  the  night,  they 
saw  that  they  could  not  go  to  the  ships  to  burn  them  and  destroy  them,  as 
they  had  determined ,  without  my  seeing  them ,  and  they  changed  their  minds ; 
and  that  night  they  all  returned  to  Veragna  and  I  returned  to  the  ships  and 
related  everything  to  his  Lordship,  and  he  did  not  esteem  it  a  small  matter. 
And  as  he  talked  with  me  in  regard  to  how  we  could  know  clearly  the  in- 
tentions of  that  people,  I  offered  to  go  with  one  companion,  and  considered 
it  a  work  more  certain  of  death  than  of  life;  and  having  gone  along  the 
beach  as  far  as  the  river  of  Veragua,  I  found  two  canoes  of  strange  Indians, 

'  Maria  of  Toledo,  widow  of  Diego  Columbus,  the  second  Admiral  of  the  Indies. 
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who  told  me  very  clearly  that  the  other  Indians  were  going  to  burn  the 
ships  and  kill  us  all  and  that  they  had  given  it  up  on  account  of  the  boat 
which  had  appeared  there,  and  that  they  remained  with  the  purpose  of 
returning  to  do  it  at  the  end  of  two  days,  and  I  begged  them  that  they 
would  take  me  up  the  river  in  their  canoes,  and  offered  to  pay  them  for 
it;  but  they  excused  themselves,  counselling  me  in  no  manner  to  do  it, 
because  they  would  certainly  kill  me  and  the  companion  I  had  with  me, 
on  our  arrival.  And  notwithstanding  their  counsels  I  induced  them  to 
take  me  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  villages  of  the  Indians,  whom  I  found 
all  prepared  for  war,  and  who  did  not  wish  to  allow  me  to  go  to  the  prin- 
cipal dwelling  of  the  Cacique ;  but  because  I  pretended  that  I  was  going 
as  a  surgeon  to  cure  him  of  a  wound  he  had  in  his  leg,  and  because  of  pres- 
ents which  I  gave  them,  they  allowed  me  to  go  to  the  royal  dwelling  place, 
which  was  at  the  top  of  a  smooth  hill  with  a  great  square,  surrounded  by 
the  heads  of  three  hundred  of  the  dead  they  had  killed  in  battle ;  and  as  I 
had  passed  through  the  square  and  arrived  at  the  royal  house  there  was  a 
great  outcry  of  women  and  children  who  were  at  the  door  and  who  entered 
the  palace  crying  out.  And  a  son  of  the  Chief,  greatly  irritated,  came  out 
saying  rude  words  in  his  language,  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  me  and  with 
one  impulse  repulsed  me  far  from  him ;  upon  my  saying  to  him  in  order  to 
pacify  him  that  I  was  going  to  cure  his  father's  leg  and  showing  him  a  cer- 
tain ointment  which  I  carried  for  the  purpose,  he  told  me  that  in  no  manner 
should  I  enter  where  his  father  was.  And  seeing  that  I  could  not  pacify 
him  in  that  manner,  I  drew  out  a  comb  and  some  scissors  and  a  looking- 
glass,  and  had  Escobar,  my  companion,  comb  and  cut  my  hair.  When  the 
son  of  the  Chief  and  the  other  Indians  who  were  there  saw  this,  they  were 
frightened;  and  I  then  had  Escobar  comb  his  [the  son's]  hair  and  cut  it 
with  the  scissors,  and  I  gave  them  to  him  with  the  comb  and  looking-glass, 
and  this  pacified  him;  and  I  begged  him  to  bring  something  to  eat,  and 
then  they  brought  it,  and  we  ate  and  drank  in  love  and  companionship 
and  were  friends;  and  I  took  leave  of  him  and  came  to  the  ships,  and 
related  all  this  to  the  Admiral,  my  Lord,  who  was  pleased  in  no  small  degree 
to  know  all  these  circumstances  and  the  things  which  had  happened  to  me; 
and  he  ordered  that  great  caution  should  be  taken  on  the  ships  and  in  cer- 
tain straw  houses,  which  we  had  constructed  there  on  the  shore,  because 
of  the  intention  I  had  of  remaining  there  with  certain  of  the  people,  to  dis- 
cover and  know  the  secrets  of  the  land. 

"The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  his  Lordship  called  me  in  order  to  take 
counsel  with  me  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  it  was  my  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  take  that  Chief  and  all  his  Captains,because  they  being  captured, 
the  common  people  would  be  subjugated;  and  his  Lordship  was  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  I  explained  the  stratagem  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  done,  and  his  Lordship  ordered  that  the  Lord  Adelantado,  his  brother, 
and  I,  with  eighty  men,  should  go  and  put  in  effect  the  aforesaid  stratagem. 
And  we  went,  and  our  Lord  gave  us  such  good  fortune  that  we  took  the 
Cacique  and  most  of  his  Captains,  and  his  wives  and  sons  and  grandsons, 
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with  all  the  principal  members  of  his  family ;  and  having  thus  sent  them 
to  the  ships  as  prisoners,  the  Cacique  escaped  from  the  ship  which  carried 
him,  by  reason  of  being  carelessly  guarded,  and  afterwards  did  us  much 
injury.  At  this  time  it  pleased  God  that  it  rained  greatly,  and  with  the 
great  flood  the  port  was  opened  for  us,  and  the  Admiral  took  the  ships  out 
into  the  sea  to  come  to  Castile,  leaving  me  to  remain  on  land  as  Accountant 
of  your  Highness  with  seventy  men,  and  leaving  with  me  there  the  greater 
part  of  the  rations  of  biscuit  and  wine  and  oil  and  vinegar. 

"The  Admiral  had  just  gotten  out  to  sea,  and  I  was  on  land  with  about 
twenty  men  because  the  others  had  gone  out  with  the  Admiral  to  take 
leave,  when  suddenly  there  appeared  before  me  from  the  land  many  people ; 
there  might  have  been  more  than  400  men  armed  with  their  rods,  darts 
and  arrows,  and  spreading  themselves  out  upon  the  face  of  the  mountain 
they  gave  a  cry  and  another,  and  then  another,  by  which  it  pleased  God 
that  they  warned  me  of  the  battle  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  defend 
myself  against  them.  And  I  being  on  the  shore  between  the  huts  which 
we  had  made,  and  they  on  the  mountain  at  a  distance  of  the  cast  of  a  dart, 
they  commenced  to  throw  darts  and  to  goad  us  as  when  one  goads  bulls, 
and  the  darts  and  arrows  were  as  many  and  as  continuous  as  hail ;  and 
some  of  them  came  near  in  order  to  reach  us  with  the  machadasnas  [a  sort 
of  club] ;  but  none  of  these  returned  because  they  remained  there  killed 
with  the  sword,  and  with  their  arms  and  legs  cut  off;  and  they  were  in- 
spired with  so  much  fear  by  this  that  they  retired  backwards,  having  killed 
in  the  battle  seven  men  out  of  our  twenty,  and  there  being  dead  ten  or 
nine  out  of  those  who  had  advanced  upon  us  most  audaciously.  This 
fight  lasted  full  three  hours,  and  our  Lord  gave  us  the  victory  miraculously, 
we  being  so  few  in  numbers  and  they  being  so  many. 

"The  fight  being  finished,  the  Captain  Diego  Tristan  came  from  the 
ships  with  the  boats  in  order  to  ascend  the  river  and  take  water  for  his 
voyage ;  and  notwithstanding  that  I  advised  him  and  admonished  him  not 
to  ascend  the  river,  he  would  not  believe  me  and  against  my  will  he  went 
up  with  the  two  boats  and  twelve  men,  where  he  encountered  the  Indians 
and  they  fought  with  him  and  killed  him  and  all  those  who  were  with  him, 
except  one  who  escaped  by  swimming  and  brought  us  the  news ;  and  they 
took  the  boats  and  broke  them  in  pieces,  by  which  we  were  left  in  great 
trouble,  both  the  Admiral  on  the  sea  with  his  ships  without  boats  and  we 
upon  land  without  power  to  reach  him.  And  with  all  this,  the  Indians  did 
not  cease  from  attacking  us  at  every  moment,  sounding  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums  and  howling,  thinking  we  were  vanquished.  For  defence 
against  these  people  we  had  two  very  good  falconets  of  fruslera '  and  a  large 
quantity  of  powder  and  bullets  with  which  we  frightened  them  so  that  they 
dared  not  come  up  to  us.  And  this  lasted  four  days,  during  which  I  had 
many  sacks  sewn  from  the  sails  of  a  ship,  which  remained  to  us,  and  in 
them  I  put  all  the  biscuit  that  we  had,  and  I  took  two  canoes  and  fastened 
them  together  with  some  timbers  laid  athwart  over  them,  and  in  them  I 

I  Falconets  of  fruslera,  these  were  small  pieces  of  ordnance  cast  from  brass  filings. 
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loaded  the  biscuit,  all  in  loads,  and  the  casks  of  wine  and  oil  and  vinegar, 
and  having  fastened  them  by  a  hawser  and  towing  the  canoes  with  it,  the 
sea  having  become  favourable,  in  seven  journeys  which  they  made  they 
took  everything  to  the  ships,  and  little  by  little  they  took  the  people  who 
were  with  me,  and  I  remained  until  the  last  with  five  men,  it  being  then 
night ;  and  in  the  last  load  I  embarked ;  which  the  Admiral  held  in  high 
estimation  and  could  not  enough  embrace  me  and  kiss  me  upon  the  cheeks, 
for  such  a  great  service  as  I  rendered  him  there,  and  he  begged  me  to  take 
command  of  the  ship  Capitana  and  of  all  the  crew  and  of  the  voyage,  which 
I  accepted  in  order  to  serve  him  in  so  doing,  as  it  was  a  service  of  great 
hardship. 

"The  last  of  April,  1503,  we  started  from  Veragua  with  three  ships, 
thinking  to  return  to  Castile ;  and  as  the  ships  were  all  bored  and  eaten  by 
worms  we  could  not  keep  them  upon  the  water;  and  having  gone  thirty 
leagues  we  left  one,  the  other  two  remaining  to  us  in  worse  condition  than 
this  one,  so  that  all  the  people  with  pumps,  cauldrons  and  small  vessels 
were  not  sufficient  to  throw  out  the  water  which  entered  by  the  worm- 
holes;  and  in  this  manner,  not  without  great  labour  and  danger,  we  sailed 
thirty-five  days  expecting  to  arrive  at  Castile,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
we  arrived  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  at  the  province  of 
Homo,  where  the  city  of  Trinidad  is  now;  so  that  we  were  three  hundred 
leagues  farther  from  Castile  than  when  we  left  Veragua  to  go  there ;  and  as 
I  said,  with  ships  in  bad  condition,  unnavigable  and  not  enough  provisions. 
It  pleased  God,  our  Lord,  that  we  should  arrive  at  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
where  we  stranded  the  two  vessels  on  land,  and  made  two  houses  thatched 
with  straw  from  them,  in  which  we  were  not  without  great  danger  from 
the  people  of  that  island,  who  were  neither  subdued  nor  conquered,  and 
who  might  set  us  on  fire  during  the  night,  which  they  could  have  easily 
done,  no  matter  how  much  we  watched. 

"  Here,  when  I  had  given  out  the  last  ration  of  biscuit  and  wine,  I  took 
a  sword  in  my  hand  and  three  men  with  me,  and  went  away  inland  in  this 
island,  because  no  one  dared  to  go  and  search  for  food  for  the  Admiral  and 
those  who  were  with  him ;  and  it  pleased  God  that  I  found  the  people  so 
mild  that  they  did  me  no  harm,  but  rather  sported  with  me  and  gave  me 
something  to  eat  willingly.  And  in  a  place  which  is  called  Aguacadiba,  I 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  and  Cacique  that  they  should  make 
cassava  bread,  and  that  they  should  hunt  and  fish,  and  that  of  all  the  pro- 
visions they  should  give  a  certain  quantity  to  the  Admiral  each  day,  and 
should  carry  them  to  the  ships  provided  there  should  be  a  person  there 
who  would  pay  them  in  beads  of  lapis  lazuli  and  combs  and  knives  and 
hawks'  bells  and  fish  hooks  and  other  articles  of  barter  which  we  carried  for 
that  purpose ;  and  with  this  agreement  I  sent  one  of  the  two  Christians  I 
had  with  rae  to  the  Admiral,  so  that  he  might  send  some  one  who  should 
have  charge  of  paying  for  these  provisions  and  would  send  them. 

"And  from  there  I  went  to  another  village  which  is  there  leagues  from 
this  one  and  made  the  same  agreement  with  the  Cacique  and  Indians  there, 
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and  sent  another  Christian  to  the  Admiral  that  he  might  send  another  per- 
son for  the  same  purpose. 

' '  And  from  there  I  went  onward  and  reached  a  great  Cacique  who  is 
called  Huareo,  where  they  now  call  it  Melilla,  which  is  thirteen  leagues  from 
the  ships,  by  whom  I  was  very  well  received  and  who  gave  me  very  good 
things  to  eat  and  ordered  that  all  his  vassals  at  the  end  of  three  days  should 
bring  me  many  provisions  which  they  presented  to  me,  and  I  paid  them 
in  a  manner  that  satisfied  them ;  and  I  made  an  agreement  that  they  should 
bring  them  regularly,  there  being  some  one  there  who  should  pay  them, 
and  with  this  agreement  I  sent  the  other  Christian  with  the  provisions  they 
gave  me  there,  to  the  Admiral,  and  begged  the  Cacique  to  give  me  two 
Indians  to  go  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  island,  one  to  carry  the  hammock 
in  which  I  slept  and  the  other  the  food.  And  in  this  manner  I  journeyed 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  island  in  the  Eastern  part,  and  arrived  at  the 
home  of  a  Cacique  who  was  called  Ameyro,  and  made  brotherhood  with 
him,  and  gave,  him  my  name  and  assumed  his  own,  which  among  them  is 
considered  very  great  brotherhood.  And  I  bought  of  him  a  very  good 
canoe  which  he  had,  and  gave  him  for  it  a  very  good  little  brass  bacineta 
[small  poor  box  or  small  basin]  which  I  had  in  my  arm  and  a  sack  coat 
and  one  of  the  two  shirts  which  I  carried ;  and  I  embarked  in  that  canoe 
and  came  by  the  sea  seeking  the  places  I  had  left,  with  six  Indians  which 
the  Cacique  gave  me  to  aid  me  in  sailing;  and  having  come  to  the  places 
where  I  had  made  provision,  I  found  there  the  Christians  the  Admiral  had 
sent,  and  I  loaded  all  the  provisions  I  found  with  them  and  returned  to  the 
Admiral,  by  whom  I  was  very  well  received,  and  who  could  not  see  me 
and  embrace  me  enough,  and  ask  me  what  had  happened  in  the  journey, 
giving  thanks  to  God  who  had  led  me  and  brought  me  safely  out  from 
among  such  a  savage  people.  And  as  at  the  time  I  reached  the  vessels 
there  was  no  bread  to  eat  in  them,  everybody  was  very  happy  at  my  com- 
ing, because  hunger  killed  them  at  a  time  of  such  need,  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  Indians  came  each  day  loaded  with  provisions  to  the  ships, 
from  these  places  which  I  had  agreed  upon,  which  were  enough  for  the  230 
persons  who  were  with  the  Admiral. 

"At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  Admiral  called  me  aside  and  told  me  the 
great  danger  he  was  in,  saying  to  me  thus: 

"'Diego  Mendez,  son:  None  of  those  I  have  here  feel  the  great  danger  we 
are  in  except  myself  and  you,  because  we  are  very  few  and  these  savage  Indians 
are  many  and  very  changeable  and  capricious,  and  in  the  hour  when  they  shall 
earnestly  desire  to  come  and  burn  us  here  where  we  are  in  these  two  ships  made 
into  houses  thatched  with  straw,  they  can  easily  throw  fire  from  the  land  and 
burn  us  all  here;  and  as  to  the  agreement  which  you  have  made  with  them  to 
bring  provisions  which  they  are  bringing  so  willingly,  to-morrow  they  will 
desire  something  else  and  will  bring  us  nothing,  and  we  are  not  in  position  to 
take  them  from  them  by  force,  but  must  accept  whatever  they  may  desire.  I 
have  thought  of  a  remedy  if  you  approve  of  it;  that  in  this  canoe  which  you 
bought,  some  one  should  venture  to  pass  to  the  island  of  Espanola  to  buy  a 
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ship  in  which  we  may  all  escape  from  such  great  danger  as  this  which  we  are 
in.      Tell  me  your  opinion.'' 

"And  I  replied: 

"Lord:  I  well  see  the  danger  which  we  are  in,  which  is  greater  than  can 
be  thought.  Not  only  do  I  hold  the  passage  from  this  island  to  the  island  of 
EspaHola  in  such  a  small  vessel  as  the  canoe,  as  difjicitlt,  but  as  impossible ; 
because  of  having  to  cross  a  gulf  of  forty  leagues  of  sea  and  among  islands 
where  the  sea  is  more  impetuous  and  the  least  quiet,  I  do  not  know  who  may 
dare  to  risk  so  evident  a  danger. 

"  His  Lordship  did  not  reply  to  me,  persuading  me  strongly  that  I  was 
the  one  who  must  do  it,  to  which  I  replied; 

"Lord:  Many  times  have  I  put  myself  in  danger  of  death  to  save  your 
life  and  the  lives  of  all  those  who  are  here,  and  our  Lord  has  miraculously  pre- 
served m.e  and  my  life;  and  with  all,  murmurers  have  not  been  lacking  who 
say  that  your  Lordship  offers  me  everything  of  honotir,  there  being  others  in 
the  company  who  would  do  as  well  as  I;  and  therefore  it  appears  to  me  that 
your  Lordship  should  have  all  summoned  and  should  propose  this  matter  to 
them,  to  see  if  among  them  there  is  any  one  who  wishes  to  undertake  it,  which 
I  doubt;  and  when  all  stand  back,  I  will  place  my  life  in  danger  of  death  for 
your  service,  as  I  have  done  many  times. 

"Therefore  the  following  day  his  Lordship  had  every  one  gathered 
before  him,  and  proposed  the  matter  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
me;  and  having  heard  it,  all  were  silent,  and  some  said  that  it  was  vain  to 
talk  of  such  a  thing,  because  it  was  impossible  in  such  a  small  vessel  to 
cross  a  gulf  of  40  leagues,  as  impetuous  and  dangerous  as  this,  between 
these  two  islands  where  very  strong  ships  had  been  lost  while  making  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  without  being  able  to  break,  or  withstand,  the  impetus 
and  fury  of  the  currents.     Then  I  arose  and  said: 

"Lord:  I  have  one  life  and  no  more,  I  wish  to  venture  it  in  the  service  of 
your  Lordship  and  for  the  good  of  all  those  who  are  here,  because  I  have  hope 
in  God  our  Lord  that  having  seen  the  intention  with  which  I  do  it.  He  will  bring 
me  out  safe,  as  He  has  done  many  times. 

"The  Admiral  having  heard  my  determination,  arose  and  embraced 
me  and  kissed  me  on  the  cheek,  saying: 

"  '/  well  knew  that  there  was  no  one  here  who  would  dare  to  undertake  this 
^natter  but  you;  I  have  hope  in  God,  our  Lord,  that  you  will  come  out  of  it  with 
victory  as  front  the  other  ventures  ivhich  you  have  tmdertaken.' 

"The  following  day  I  stranded  my  canoe  on  the  beach  and  put  a  false 
keel  in  it,  caulked  it  with  pitch  and  tallow,  and  in  the  poop  and  prow  I 
nailed  some  boards  for  defence  against  the  sea  that  it  might  not  enter  as 
it  would  do  if  left  bare ;  and  I  put  up  a  mast  and  sail  and  placed  in  it 
what  provisions  I  could  for  myself  and  for  a  Christian  and  for  six  Indians, 
as  we  were  eight  persons  and  more  could  not  be  contained  in  the  canoe. 
And  I  took  leave  of  his  Lordship  and  of  everybody,  and  I  went  up  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  we  were,  which  extends  thirty-five 
leagues  from  the  place  where  the  ships  were  to  the  end,  which  I  navigated 
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with  great  danger  and  labour,  because  I  was  taken  on  the  way  by  some 
Indian  pirates  in  the  sea,  from  whom  God  hberated  me  miraculously.  And 
having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  island,  and  being  in  waiting  for  the  sea  to 
become  calm  that  I  might  undertake  my  voyage,  many  Indians  gathered 
together  and  determined  to  kill  me  and  to  take  the  canoe  and  what  was 
therein;  and  being  thus  gathered  together  they  cast  lots  for  my  life  at  ball 
to  see  which  one  should  carry  the  project  into  execution.  Which  being 
seen  by  me,  I  came  secretly  to  my  canoe,  which  I  had  three  leagues  from 
there,  and  made  sail  and  returned  to  the  Admiral,  having  been  gone  fifteen 
days ;  and  I  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  how  God  had  liberated  me 
miraculously  from  the  hands  of  those  savages.  His  Lordship  was  very 
joyful  at  my  coming  and  asked  me  if  I  would  again  undertake  the  voyage. 
I  said  yes,  taking  some  people  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  island,  until  I 
could  put  to  sea  and  attempt  my  voyage.  His  Lordship  gave  me  seventy 
men  and  with  them  his  brother  the  Adelantado,  that  they  might  go  and 
might  remain  with  me  until  I  embarked,  which  was  three  days  after.  And 
in  this  manner  I  returned  to  the  end  of  the  island,  where  I  remained  four 
days.  Seeing  that  the  sea  had  become  calm,  I  took  leave  of  these  people 
and  they  of  me,  with  many  tears;  and  recommending  myself  to  God  and 
to  our  Lady  of  the  Antigua,  I  navigated  five  days  and  four  nights  during 
which  time  the  oar  never  left  my  hands,  but  I  continued  directing  the 
canoe  while  my  companions  rowed.  And  it  pleased  God  our  Lord  that  at 
the  end  of  five  days  I  arrived  at  the  island  of  Espanola  at  Cabo  de  S.  Miguel, 
having  passed  two  days  that  we  did  not  eat  nor  drink  because  of  having 
nothing;  and  I  entered  with  my  canoe  into  a  very  beautiful  river  where  I 
then  saw  many  natives  of  the  country  and  they  brought  many  things  to 
eat,  and  I  rested  there  two  days.  And  I  took  six  Indians  from  there, 
leaving  those  I  had  with  me,  and  commenced  to  sail  along  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Espanola.  I  had  to  travel  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  from 
there  to  the  city  of  San  Domingo  because  the  Governor  was  there,  who 
was  the  Comendador  de  Lares ;  and  having  travelled  along  the  coast  of  the 
island  eighty  leagues,  not  without  great  dangers  and  labours  because  the 
island  is  not  conquered  or  pacified,  I  arrived  at  the  Province  of  Azoa,  which 
is  twenty- four  leagues  nearer  than  San  Domingo,  and  there  I  heard  from  the 
Comendador  Gallego  that  the  Governor  had  gone  to  the  Province  of  Xiira- 
goa^  to  pacify  it ;  which  was  situated  fifty  leagues  from  there.  And  having 
learned  this  I  left  my  canoe  and  took  the  road  to  Xuragoa  by  land  where 
I  found  the  Governor,  who  detained  me  there  seven  months  until  he  had 
caused  eighty-four  caciques  to  be  burned  and  hung.  Lords  of  vassals,  and 
with  them  Nacaona  the  greatest  lady  of  the  island,  whom  they  all  obeyed 
and  served.  And  having  finished  this  I  came  immediately  to  the  land  of 
San  Domingo,  which  was  seventy  leagues  from  there,  and  I  was  hoping 
that  ships  would  come  from  Castile,  as  it  was  more  than  a  year  since  any 
had  arrived.  And  in  the  meantime  it  pleased  God  that  three  ships  should 
come,  among  which  I  bought  one  and  loaded  it  with  provisions,  of  bread 
and  wine  and  meat  and  pork  and  sheep  and  fruit,  and  sent  it  to  the 
I  It  should  be  Xaragud. 
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Admiral  that  he  and  all  the  people  might  come  in  it  to  San  Domingo  and 
from  there  to  Castile.  And  I  came  on  before  in  the  other  two  ships  to 
relate  to  the  King  and  Queen  all  that  had  happened  on  that  voyage. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  well  that  something  should  be  said  of 
what  happened  to  the  Admiral  and  his  family  during  the  year  that  they 
were  lost  on  that  island;  and  it  is  this,  that  a  few  days  after  I  set  out,  the 
Indians  rebelled  and  would  not  bring  the  provisions  as  before;  and  he 
called  together  all  the  Caciques  and  told  them  that  he  marvelled  at  them 
because  they  did  not  bring  the  food  as  they  were  accustomed,  saying,  as 
he  had  told  them,  he  had  come  there  by  command  of  God,  and  that  God 
was  angry  with  them,  and  that  He  would  show  it  to  them  that  night  by 
signs  made  by  the  Heavens ;  and  as  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  that 
night,  which  was  almost  entirely  obscured,  he  told  them  that  God  did  that 
through  anger  which  He  felt  towards  them  because  they  did  not  bring  food, 
and  they  believed  it  and  were  very  much  frightened,  and  promised  that 
they  would  bring  something  to  eat  all  the  time,  as  in  fact  they  did  until 
the  arrival  of  the  ships  with  the  provisions  I  sent,  which  pleased  the  Ad- 
miral and  all  those  who  were  with  him  in  no  small  degree ;  so  that  after- 
wards in  Castile,  his  Lordship  told  me  that  never  in  all  his  life  had  he  seen 
so  happy  a  day,  and  that  he  thought  never  to  get  out  from  there  alive ;  and 
he  embarked  in  this  ship  and  came  to  San  Domingo  and  from  there  to 
Castile. 

"I  have  wished  to  place  here  this  brief  summary  of  my  labours  and 
signal  services,  such  as  never  were  rendered  by  a  man  to  his  Lord,  or  will 
be  henceforth  in  the  world ;  and  this  to  the  end  that  my  sons  may  know 
it  and  may  be  animated  in  service,  and  that  his  Lordship  may  know  that  he 
is  obligated  to  grant  them  many  favours. 

"His  Lordship  having  come  to  the  Court  and  being  sick  in  bed  with  the 
gout  at  Salamanca  and  I  being  employed  alone  in  his  business  and  in  the 
restitution  of  his  estate  and  of  the  governorship  for  his  son  Don  Diego,  I 
said  to  him  thus : 

"Lord:  Your  Lordship  already  knows  how  rmtch  I  have  served  you  and 
how  I  have  worked  more  than  night  and  day  in  your  business;  I  entreat  your 
Lordship  to  designate  to  rne  some  reward  in  payment  for  this. 

"And  he  replied  to  me  gladly,  that  I  might  designate  it  and  he  would 
comply  with  it,  because  I  was  greatly  in  the  right.  And  then  I  designated 
to  him  and  supplicated  his  Lordship  that  he  should  grant  me  the  favour  of 
the  office  of  Alguacilazgo  mayor  of  the  island  of  Espafiola  during  all  my 
life ;  and  his  Lordship  granted  it  very  willingly  and  said  that  it  was  very 
little  for  the  great  services  I  had  rendered  him ;  and  ordered  me  to  say  this 
to  his  son  Don  Diego,  who  was  very  content  that  his  father  had  granted  me 
the  said  office,  and  said  that  if  his  father  gave  it  to  me  with  one  hand,  he 
gave  it  with  both  hands.  And  this  is  equally  true  for  their  time  and  for 
the  time  which  awaits  me. 

"After  I  had  finished  (not  without  great  labour  on  my  part) ,  negotiating 
the  restitution  of  the  governorship  of  the  Indies  to  the  Admiral  Don  Diego, 
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my  Lord,  his  father  being  dead,  I  begged  to  have  the  said  ofifice  conferred 
upon  me.  His  Lordship  repHed  to  me  that  he  had  given  it  to  the  Ade- 
lantado,  his  uncle ;  but  that  he  would  give  me  something  else  equivalent  to 
it.  I  said  that  he  might  give  this  other  office  to  his  uncle  and  to  me  the 
office  that  his  father  and  he  had  promised  me,  which  he  did  not  do;  and 
thus  I  remained  without  any  recompense  for  my  services  and  the  Adelan- 
tado  without  having  rendered  any  service,  remained  with  my  office  and 
with  the  reward  of  all  my  efforts. 

"When  his  Lordship  arrived  at  the  City  of  San  Domingo,  he  assumed 
the  position  of  Governor  and  gave  my  office  to  Francisco  de  Garay,  servant 
of  the  Adelantado,  that  he  might  serve  in  his  place.  This  was  the  loth 
day  of  the  month  of  July  in  the  year  1510.  The  office  was  worth  then  at 
least  a  million  of  revenue,  for  which  the  Vice-Queen,  my  Lady,  as  tutor 
and  guardian  of  the  viceroy,  my  Lord,  and  the  viceroy,  are  really 
in  charge  to  me,  and  owe  it  to  me  in  justice  and  foro  conscientice ; 
because  the  favour  of  this  office  was  granted  to  me,  and  it  was  not 
complied  with  from  the  day  that  it  was  given  to  the  Adelantado  to  the 
end  of  my  days ;  because  if  it  had  been  given  to  me  I  would  be  the  richest 
man  of  the  island  and  the  most  honored ;  and  because  of  not  being  given  to 
me  I  am  the  poorest  man  there,  so  that  I  have  nothing  but  a  hired  house  in 
which  to  die. 

"And  because  to  pay  me  the  revenues  which  have  been  derived  from 
the  office  would  be  very  difficult,  I  wish  to  indicate  an  expedient  and  it  is 
this:  that  your  Lordship  grant  the  office  of  Alguacilazgo  mayor  of  the 
City  of  San  Domingo  to  one  of  my  sons  for  his  lifetime,  and  make  the  other 
his  Teniente  de  Almirante  in  the  said  city.  And  by  granting  these  two 
offices  to  my  sons  in  the  manner  here  indicated,  and  appointing  some  one 
to  act  for  them  until  they  become  of  age,  his  Lordship  will  discharge  the 
conscience  of  the  Admiral,  his  father,  and  I  will  be  satisfied  with  the  recom- 
pense which  is  owing  me  for  my  services ;  and  in  this  matter  1  will  not  say 
more  than  to  leave  it  to  the  consciences  of  their  Lordships,  that  they  may 
do  in  the  matter  what  seems  best  to  them. 

"Item:  I  appoint  as  executors  of  this,  my  will,  here  in  the  court,  the 
Bachelor  Estrada  and  Diego  de  Arana,  together  with  the  Vice-Queen,  my 
Lady,  and  I  entreat  her  Ladyship  to  accept  the  charge  and  cause  the  others 
to  do  the  same. 

"Another  clause.  Item:  I  order  my  executors  to  buy  a  large  stone, 
the  best  they  can  find,  and  place  it  over  my  sepulchre  and  write  round 
about  it  these  letters : 

''Here  lies  the  honourable  gentleman  Diego  Mendez,  who  greatly  served 
the  royal  crown  of  Spain  in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  Indies,  with  the 
Admiral  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  of  glorious  memory,  who  discovered  them, 
and  afterwards  by  himself  with  his  ships,  at  his  own  expense.  He  begs  from 
charity  a  Pater  Noster  and  an  Ave  Maria. 

"  Item:  In  the  centre  of  the  said  stone  let  a  canoe  be  carved,  which  is  a 
piece  of  wood  hollowed  out  in  which  the  Indians  navigate,  because  in  such 
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a  boat  I  navigated  three  hundred  leagues,  and  let  some  letters  be  placed 
above  it  saying:    Canoa. 

"And  may  the  benediction  of  the  All  Powerful  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  and  my  own,  descend  upon  you,  my  dear  and  beloved  sons, 
and  upon  you  my  dear  and  beloved  wife.  Dona  Francisca  de  Ribera,  and 
protect  you  and  make  you  Catholic  Christians,  and  give  you  grace  that  you 
may  love  and  fear  Him;  I  greatly  recommend  to  you  peace  and  concord 
and  that  you  may  be  very  conformable  and  not  haughty,  but  very  humble 
and  kind  to  those  who  may  oppose  you,  that  they  may  love  you;  serve  the 
Admiral,  my  Lord,  faithfully,  and  his  Lordship  will  grant  you  great  fa- 
vours, because  of  who  he  is  and  because  my  great  services  merit  it;  and 
above  all,  I  order  you,  my  sons,  to  be  very  devout  and  to  hear  very  de- 
voutly the  Divine  Offices,  and  by  so  doing,  God,  our  Lord,  will  give  you  long 
days  of  life.  May  it  please  Him,  in  His  infinite  goodness  to  make  you  as  good 
as  I  desire  that  you  should  be,  and  to  hold  you  always  in  His  hand.  Amen. 
The  books  that  I  send  you  from  here  are  the  following : 

"  The  Art  of  Dying  Well,  by  Erasmus. 

"A  sermon  of  Erasmus  in  Spanish. 

"Josephus,  De  Bella  Judaico. 

"The  Moral  Philosophy  of  Aristotle. 

"The  volumes  which  are  called  Lingua  Erasmi. 

"The  Book  of  the  Holy  Land. 

"The  Colloquies  of  Erasmus. 

"A  treaty  on  the  Quarrels  of  Peace. 

"A  book  of  Contemplations  of  the  Passion  of  our  Redeemer. 

"A  treaty  on  the  Vengeance  of  the  Death  of  Agamemnon,  and  other 
little  Treatises. 

"I  have  already  said,  my  sons,  that  I  leave  you  these  books  in  entail, 
with  the  conditions  in  the  will  aforesaid,  and  I  desire  that  they  may_all  go 
with  some  of  my  writings  which  will  be  found  in  the  cedar  chest  which  is 
in  Seville,  as  has  been  already  said;  and  there  shall  be  also  placed  in  this 
the  marble  mortero  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Don  Ferdinand,  or  of 
his  major  domo. 

"I,  Diego  Mendez,  say  that  this  writing  contained  on  thirteen  leaves  is 
my  last  will  and  testament,  because  I  ordered  and  caused  it  to  be  written, 
and  signed  it  with  my  name,  and  by  it  I  revoke  and  cancel  all  other  wills 
whatever  made  in  whatever  other  times  and  places ;  and  I  desire  that  this 
alone  be  valid,  which  is  done  in  the  city  of  Valladolid,  June  19,  1536. 
Diego  Mendez. 

"And  I  the  said  Garcia  de  Vera,  Notary  Public,  witnessed  all  that 
which  has  been  said,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  by  me,  and  by  order 
of  the  said  Lieutenant  and  request  of  the  said  Bachelor  Estrada,  this  tes- 
tament in  these  twenty-six  pages  of  paper  [entire  sheets],  as  here  appears, 
I  caused  to  be  written  as  it  was  presented  and  opened  before  me,  and  thus 
the  original  remains  in  my  possession.  And  to  this  effect  I  here  place  my 
seal  [sealed  here]  in  testimony  of  the  truth.     Garcia  de  Vera.     [Is  signed.] 
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"(This  agrees  literally  with  the  clauses  copied  from  a  testament  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  aforesaid  Garcia  de  Vera,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  from  which  I  copied  it  in  Madrid,  March 
25,  1825.     Thomas  Gonzalez.) 

"  Note. — The  other  clauses  of  this  will  of  Diego  Mendez  are  relative  to 
his  funeral  dispositions,  declaration  of  debts,  both  those  in  his  favour  and 
against  him,  in  Spain  and  in  the  island  of  Espaiiola,  and  other  merely  per- 
sonal matters  of  his  family,  which  have  no  relation  or  allusion  to  the  Ad- 
miral Columbus,  or  to  his  voyages,  navigations,  and  discoveries,  for  which 
reason  they  have  not  been  copied." 

This  brave  service  rendered  by  Diego  Mendez  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Admiral  and  by  the  Sovereigns.'  But  no  statue, 
no  bronze  tablet,  tells  the  world  of  his  daring  deed.  We  have 
not  hesitated  to  criticise  the  Spaniard,  and  now  when  we  meet 
with  a  character  exhibiting  such  conspicuous  courage  and  such 
loyal  devotion,  we  would  place  his  name  among  the  immortals. 
Partly  through  ignorance,  partly  through  indifference,  America 
has  been  niggardly  with  her  honours.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
raise  costly  monuments.  Every  city  possesses,  perhaps,  ideal 
means  for  paying  the  individual  perpetual  remembrance, — in  the 
nomenclature  of  its  streets.  Yet  in  the  designation  of  our  pub- 
lic thoroughfares  we  have  displayed  neither  sense  nor  imagina- 
tion. We  turn  to  the  sun  and  call  an  avenue  the  East.  We 
find  the  way  wide,  and  we  call  it  Broad.     A  tree  borders  our 

'  Oviedo  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  ix.)  thus  speaks  of  the  brave  Mendez: 

"E  desde  alli  di6  notifia  de  su  venida  al  comendador  mayor,  que  estaba  en  esta 
cibdad  de  Sancto  Domingo,  con  una  canoa  que  envio  de  indios,  y  en  ella  d  Diego 
Mendez,  su  criado,  que  es  un  hidalgo,  hombre  de  honra,  vefino  desta  cibdad,  que  hoy 
dia  vive.  El  qual  se  atrevid  d  mucho,  por  ser  la  canoa  muy  pequeila,  e  porque  Mfil- 
mente  se  trastornan  en  la  mar  tales  canoas,  6  no  son  para  engolfarse  ninguno  que  ame 
su  vida,  sino  para  la  costa  €  jerca  de  tierra.  Pero  el,  como  buen  criado  e  hombre 
animoso,  viendo  d  su  senor  en  tanta  nesfessidad,  se  aventurd  e  determin6  e  pass6 
toda  la  mar  que  hay  desde  aquella  isla  A  esta  con  las  cartas  del  almirante,  para  quel 
comendador  mayor  le  socorriesse  y  enviasse  por  il.  Por  el  qual  servifio  [que  en  la 
verdad  fu6  muy  sefialado,  quanto  se  puede  encaresjer]  el  almirante  siempre  le  tuvo 
mucho  amor,  6  le  favoresfid:  e  sabido  por  el  Rey  Cathdlico  le  hizo  merjedes,  e  le  di6 
por  armas  la  misma  canoa,  por  exemplo  de  su  lealtad." 

"And  from  there  he  gave  notice  of  his  arrival  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
was  in  this  city  of  San  Domingo,  by  means  of  a  canoe  which  he  sent  with  Indians; 
and  in  the  canoe  he  sent  Diego  Mendez  his  servant,  who  is  a  nobleman  and  an  honour- 
able man,  a  citizen  of  this  city  and  who  is  living  to-day.  Mendez  ventured  a  great 
deal  because  of  the  canoe  being  very  small  and  as  such  canoes  are  easily  overturned 
in  the  sea  and  are  not  to  be  employed  in  difficult  undertakings  by  any  one  who  loves 
his  life,  but  are  for  use  along  the  coast  and  near  land.  But  he,  as  a  good  servant  and 
a  brave  man,  seeing  his  master  in  such  need,  determined  to  risk  himself  and  passed 
over  all  the  sea  which  lies  between  that  island  and  this,  with  the  Admiral's  letters  in 
order  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  might  succour  him  [the  Admiral]  and  send  for 
him.  For  which  service  [which  in  truth  was  very  remarkable,  however  much  it  may 
be  exaggerated]  the  Admiral  always  bore  him  much  love  and  favoured  him;  and  the 
Catholic  King,  having  learned  of  his  deed,  granted  him  favours  and  gave  him  for 
arms  the  same  canoe  as  an  example  of  his  loyalty." 
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shady  road  and  the  street  becomes  Elm.  A  bird  flies  high  over- 
head and  henceforth  the  way  is  Eagle.  Perhaps  some  day  and 
in  some  thoughtful  city,  a  statue  may  be  erected  to  Diego  Men- 
dez,  or  perhaps  his  name  may  be  given  to  some  honest  thorough- 
fare, to  commemorate  for  ever  his  bold  and  successful  exploit. 

Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano  was  permitted  by  the  Emperor  to 
place  on  his  coat-of-arms  a  globe  with  the  motto,  Primus  cir- 
cmndisti  me.  John  Hawkins  was  granted  the  privilege  to  bear 
upon  his  black  shield  a  golden  lion  walking  on  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  Both  these  men  were  bold  and  brave  and  Emperor  and 
Queen  owed  them  much,  yet  the  outward  show  of  their  honours 
seems  something  over  their  deserts.  When  we  see  the  picture 
of  the  globe  and  its  motto,  we  think  of  the  unfortunate  Portu- 
guese adventurer  whose  bones  rest  in  the  Philippines.  When 
we  see  the  black  shield  and  the  golden  lion,  we  think  of  the 
slaves  the  sailor  carried  away  from  Africa.  To  the  few  who 
have  seen  his  forgotten  arms,  the  simple  canoe  engraved  thereon 
is  an  expressive  reminder  of  the  honesty,  simplicity,  loyalty,  and 
courage  of  the  Spanish  hero,  Diego  Mendez. 


CHAPTER  CXIV 

THE  "LETTERA  RARISSIMA  " 

iCopia  tStU  letrera  per  fdtimbo 

mandam  ali  Scre"Vftc  t  "Rcgi 

na  t)i  Spagna:t)e  Icinfulect 

luogbiperlmtrouatc. 
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Conftantio  tiBdruera  :j^itKmo  al  Hhzsnifico  t  CMtti 
mo  franccfco  j&zagadcno  podcfta  oi  362dra.S. 

SSmianni  pzopmi  paflfati  mentrc  I'o  era  in  Spagna:tra  It  altre  co^ 
k  admirade  cbe  alii  tempi  noftri  fono  rrouatetintefi  ancbora  oe 
la  nauigarioc  O^iColfibo  "^iceifte  oi  fpagn^-z  gouernatore  oc 
le{fule  ^ndie  per  tui  nouamete  trouate  p  pnalettera  p  lui  mada 
ta  alia  ^acra  ^ifeaieftaoel  iRe'z  oela  iRegitia  oe  ^pagnaXa 
quale  lettera  per  lecofe  mirabile  cbe  ix\  eflfa  fe  contengono  baue 
do  io  traducta  oe  bifpana  in  noHra  3talica  lengua :  z  uolendola 
publicareriperreruirnealcbunimeiamici:cbecum  grande  in 
flantia  me  la  Domandauano:como  ancbora  per  farecofa  grata 
amttiquelUcberonooenderorioecore  noueti;  oegne  oa  effere 
lecte'zfaputeilbooedicata  atua^agnifirenria  la  quale  fcio 
fc  oelecra  oe  biftorie  oegne:-!  piefertim  noue;quaIe  quefta  mara 
nigliofa  i  inaudita.1^oi  ancbora  per  monftrarli  lamore  mio  a 
fenum  in  epfa  fi  per  li  benefidj  foi  m  me  como  per  le  grande  pir 
futcoe  quale  eomatilTima.^ale  bifloria  fe  piu  loga  folfcpiu 
Qolenrieri  Ibard  a  ma  zi^agnificentia  oedicata.^tba  ftami lici^ 
Coe)CcufarmiconqueUooicto.'^erum7Ot|0  lacte  rufticitmul^' 
f((0genteerupplicant:  imolatamfalfaUtantquinon  babent 
tburo.'^ale. 
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Copra  ftc  h  totera  cbe  fcnfle  "on  Chiidoforo  Colubo  '^ictiU 
D]  Spagna  z  almiratc  oe  Ic  infule  3(ndic:aU'  cbziflianilTimi  -z  po 
tcK:TRc  z  iRegina  oi  Spagna  noftrifegnon:  Jn  laqual  gli  mani 
fefta  quato  gli  fia  accaduro  in  fuo  piaggio:  z  \c  rcrre:  pzouincic: 
dta:fiumi:T  altrc  cofc  ocgne  Oi  admirarione:  £r  ancbora  le  rer<=» 
rc&ouefitrouano  (cmincreocoro  in  grande  quantiraiTalireco 
fc  t>i  grande  ualore  i  ricbe35a. 

SERniiflimi  Et  Molto  Potentj  Principi  Re  Et  Rcgina  Noftn  Scgnort . 

DE  CALESE  PafTai  ndc  infule  oittc  Onaric  in  qiiatro  i;02ni:r  oe  li  padai  a  le 
infulecbiamatcC3ndic)in5omifedefc:Douercn(Teadiio(lrcZDaieftfl:cbemia 
intentionecra  ocrarmt  pieJTa  nc!  miocaminotpcr  riTpccro  cbe  10  baueua  li  na 
uiglij  noiii  ben  fozniti  oi  'Cicnialic  7  oi  getc:  r  cbe  mia  uoliinta  era  tcndere  nela 
infiila  cbiamataJanabica.CTTlela  mrulacbiamata  DominicbafcrilTeqticfto; 
finDondefemp:c  baucelcempoa  oomandarcaboccarqiicflamedcma  notte 
cbcqijiui  rntraifu  con  grande  fomma  t  tozmcnto  cbe  fcmpzcooppoi  mi  perfc 
gin'to .  Ciiando  am'uai  fopta  (a  infiila  Spagnola  cofi  noininaca :  mandai  vn 
tnajjo  oc  latere  ad. U.IO.ncle  quale  gli  ooma'dana  o(  gratia  vn  nauiglio  cu 
mci  oenarirpercbc  vnaltro  cbcio  nebanctiacra  5a  facto  innauicubile:t5a  no 
(bflfria le nelc:!c  qle  lcttere.CJ. ZJD.faperano  fe  li bn'no  rccciuite:ia  rcfpolla  cbe 
Ui.TD.mc  mandoron  fu  qucfta:cbe  10  non  nolcffi  and:^e  nc  ftarc  in  terrarper 
laqual  cofa  cafcbo  lo  animo  ale  gentc  cbe  con  mi  eranorper  paura  cbe  io  li  uolc 
m  menar  oe  longi:Diccdo  cbe  fe  alcbuno  cafo  tiel  pet  iciilo  git  accadelTe  cbe  no 
fen'ano  remedtatiranci  feria  oi  loro  facto  poca  eflimarr  a  cm  parucoiHcno  cbe 
le  terrecbe  io  guadagnaflri.CI.2X>.li  farian  jpucdcre  oa  altra  pfona  cbe  oe  mi . 
CL"la  foituna  era  grader  in  qiiella  notte  mi  fmembzo  li  naiiiglij:?  ognuno  me 
no  in  fua  parte  fcnsa  alcbuna  fpcransa  altro  cbe  oi  mozte:  ogniuno  teneua  per 
certo  cbe  li  altri  fuflfcno  pcrfi.;Cbinarcefpfen5a  qiuetarc  30b  cbe  no  fiifle  moz 
to  oifpcrato/cbe  iri  tal  tempo  per  mia  faluationcT  oe  vn.mio  piccolo  figliolo: 
7  fratellort  amici  mi  fulTe  oiffefa  la  terrarr  gli  poiti  qiiali  per  ouiina  uoluta  gua 
dagnati  baueua  a  Spagna  fudando  fangue.'CTXomo  a  gli  nauiglij  cbe  la  foi 
tuna  grande (aiati  mi  bauaiarquali  quado  a  010  piacque  me  li  reftitiiitte:cl  na 
ut'glio  innauicabile  baueualo  polio  in  mare  p  fcampare fin  a!a  infula  ^alltega 
cbiamatarelqual  perfc  la  barcba  z  ancbora:be  gra  parte  oe  gli  viccnalie.  Oiuel 
lo  nel  quale  io  andauaera  crauagliato  a  gran  marauiglia:  idio  per  fua  picta  cbe 
nort  baue  alcbun  oano  lo  fecc  faluo:  in  quello  fufpectofo  era  m  io  fratcllo  elqlc 
ooppo  oe  oio  fu  fuo  rimedio.(nr^um  qucfta  fomma  cofi  in  gattone  me  andai 
apzeflb  3an3bica;r  qniui  fi  mudo  oe  alto  mare  in  -Calm  a  t  gran  cozrcte:  r  mi/ 
mcno  fino  al  jardin  oe  la  "Regina  fenja  mai  uedere  terrarr  oe  gui  quado  puoe 
tenauicai  a  la  terra  ferma  ooue  mi  fe  incontro  cozrente  terribile  t  tieto  al  oppo 
(itorcon  quali  combatitte con  loro  ;omi.6o.in  fine  no  puotte  gtiadagnarli altro 
ebe  legue.70.cbe  fonno  miglia.jSo.percbe  vna  Icgua  p  acqua  be  miglia  cint^ 
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per  terra  be  qtiatrd:  23im<^  dgni  fim  \mm  d)e  mumiUgtu  mw»ip  ma 
rcrictone  quanti  migUa  (crmno'.in  tutto  quefto  tempo  no  ptione  tntrare  in  pot 
come  mai  mi  lalTb  foinina  oel  mare  ne  acqua.oal  cielo.'r  troni:T  folgori  ptinua 
mente  cbc  jjareija  elTere  cl  (ine  oel  mondo.CT^lndai  al  finer  ringratiai  idiord 
quale  oc  qui  mi oatc pjofpero  uentorrcojrentcqudlo fu  a.i  i.oi  oe  Septan 
(b:o.erano  paffari  oitantaorro  oi:cbe  nonmi  bauea  la  terribilcfoituna  mai  ba/ 
bandonatortalmcntccbcnerolcneftclle'nc  altropiancta  in  tutto  quello  tcpo 
conobbero  gli  ocbij  micirli  nauiglij  mi  baucua  apcrti:Ie  ucle  rotteir  pcrfcan  / 
<bore;T  fartett  barcbcz  ogni  fomimentorla  jcnte  molto  infermarr  tutta  com'/ 
ttxt  molti  con  uoti  oi  fancia  rcligione:T  non  niJTimo  fenja  altro  uoto  aut  pcre 
grinaggiormoltc  fiate  luno  t  laltro  fi  erano  confcflTati  oubitando :  T  oe  bora  in 
bora  cjrpectando  la  moucrmolte  altrc  fomme  fi  banno  viftcrma  no  Durare  tan 
tome  cum  tanto  tomicto:molti  oi  nodri  qualibaucuamo  per  piu  fo2ti  marina 
ri  (t  perdaiano  oi  animo.  j£t  qiiifllo  cbc  piu  mi  oaua  pafTioncrcra  i\  oolore  od 
figlio  cbe  io  baueua  cu  meco:t  tanto  piu  quato  era  per cflcre  oi  eta  oe  anni.ij 
«  uedcrto  curare  tanta  faticbart  palTare  tanra  palTione :  t  ourare  ancborapiti 
cbe  nflltino  oe  noi  altriroio  non  altri  gli  oecte  tal  foitesjia  oi  animo :  lui  ali  altri 
faceua  core  t  animo  nele  operc  fuc  era  tale  como  fi  baueffc  nauicado  ottanta 
0nni:mirabile  cofa  oa  credere:  ^ndc  io  mi  rclegraua  alquaco:io  era  ilato  infer/ 
motT  moltc  fiate  al  fegno  oi  mozte  era  ajonto:  oe  vna  camera  piccola  cbe  feci 
fare  in  cimmacopertaoila  nauccomadauael  viaggiortcomobeoittomiofra 
tcUo  era  in  el  piu  irifto  nauigliori  piu  pcriailofo:grsIde  oolore  era  el  raio:t  mol 
to  maggiorepcr bauerlo  menato  contrafua uolunta:percbe per mia  oifuennt/ 
ra  poco  mi  ba  30uato  vinti  anni  oe  femitio  quali  io  bo  feruito  cii  tanta  facicba 
t  periculo:7  cbe  bo;i  oi  non  babbia  in  ^allillia  vna  tesa:  7  fe  uoglio  oifnare  o 
cenare:o  oo:mire  no  bo  faluo  la  boflaria  ultimo  reffugio:?  el  piu  oele  uolte  mi 
manca per  pagar  el  fcotto:altra  cofa  ancbora mi  oaua  grandc  oolore: cbe  era 
Don  Diego  nuo  figlio  cbe  io  lalTai  in  Spagna  tanto  bo?ano:Tp2iuo  oi  bonore 
sfaculca:ben  cbe  teneiia  perccrto  cbe.tl.2D-como  iutli  tnoningrati  punci/ 
pijgli  reltituilTe  cu  accrefcimcto.  CTSrriuaiad  vna  terra  iCariai  nominacacoo/ 
ue  qua  mi  reilai  a  rem  cdiare  le  naue:7  ognc  puparamento  necenario:  7  oare  ri 
pofTo  ala  alTanata  gente:qual  per  la  longa  faticba  era  gia  uenuca  mancbo :  7  io 
inficme  oi  loro  (i  ripoiTiamo  quiui  in  quefla  terra  itdi  noue  oele  minere  oeoro 
foe  la  piouincia  oi  4^iamba  cuiTi  Ditta:laqual  io  andaua  cercando:gui  tc  Ife  ooi 
bomini  oi  la  loro  nationc:quali  mi  menarono  ad  vna  altra  terra  cbiamata  £» 
rambancooue  le  gente  uanno  nude  7  po2tano  al  collo  vn  fpecbto  oi  oro:  elqle 
per  nilTim  modojtoleno  uedere  ne  barattarecrin  quefto  loco  mi  nominaron  in 
loro  lengua  m^ti  altri  locbi  ala  coda  oel  mare:  ooue  mi  oiceano  eflere  grande 
oro:7  minerclo  ultimo  loco  era  Beragna  otttorlonji  oe  Ii.i5.legue:per  laql  co 
fa  mi  partitte  oe  c)ui  cii  animo  oe  cercarlt  tutti:7  quafi'  cbe  era  ajonto  al  messo 
intefi  como  a  ooi  5o:nate  oi  camino  viera  minere  oe  oro  7  oeiiberm  mandarle 
a  uedere.  j6I  uefpero  oe.  S.Simon  iuda  cbe  baneuamo  oeptire  in  quefta  not 
tefe  leno  canto  mare:r  uento  cbe  fu  neoifario  oe  covereooue  lui  uoue:7quelli 
ooi  bomini  fempx  ueneno  cum  mi  per  moftranne  le  nuncr&C9m(t><|oeltt 
Inoflbiooneioera'ftato  troMieflrcr€ncnMiN(tP4iKUobauaMiiefo:«jQ;4Cito 
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mf  cmtfiw  dyeMi  fa  tierita  6f  Id  pwafndi  rfgnarecata-'quatc  fecondo  to/ 
ro  c  oiftmctarr  be  noucsomatc  oc  camino  per  terra  nerfo  ponctcrii  affinnano. 
cbc  fia  infinito  orort mi  oiccono  cbe  poaano  coronc oe  oro  in  tcda : anelliali 
bjasitt  ali  piedi  be  groflioc  ororr  cbc  oe  oro  le  carcgcrcalTertanole  fomikcno 
t  fodrano  como  noi  altri  facciamo  oi  ferro.andsora  mi  oiflcnorcbe  le  fcmene 
ecUpoaauano  colariapiccarioalateftafino  alcfpallepcndcntioe  oro.3nqt!c 
fto  hiogbo  ^jeioDiconittalagcnteoequcftiluogbiconcoaJanodTcreaim  la 
iieritatcicono  c(Tcruitaruarid)ega;cbeio  neferia  c.->nrcnto  oilaoccima  par 
ee.qtiiuipojtauamo  en  noi  peucro  nitta  qtiefta  gcnte  lo  conobbcro .  3n  Ogm 
re  fanno  mercatie:!  ferecomo  noirmtti  coftoro  culTi  mi  lo  bano  affirmato.t  mi 
mfegnaiiaiw  el  modorla  fomia  cbe  teneno  ncl  loro  ucdcrcT  barattarc.Sncbo 
ra oicon?  cbe  nauicarto  como  noi:r cl!>e le  natie  loro pouano  bobarde:  arcbi: 
fr^Kfpadc;cura55e:T  iianno  iieftiti  como  noirr  banno  caiialli.  i  iifano  guercg 
giarcpoitano  riccbi  tieftidurerr  bano  bone  cafe.  Dicono  ancbora  cbc  d  m  are 
boglic  ncla  oitta  ^uicia  oi  Ogiiare:  7  cbe  oe  li  a  5omi  oicfe  ri  be  cl  finm  e  Sm 
gee  appellator  pare  cbequefteterreftianocii  Bcragnacomo  fta  Xozrofacii 
ronterabia:aut  pifa  cum  Uenen'a.lTO.uandoiomt  parti  oaOrambarurr 
ajonfii  a  quefti  liiogbi  cbe  bo  oittortroiiai  le  gcnte  a  qiidio  medcnio  iifo :  faluo 
cbe  gli  fpccbij  oc oro  cbe  baueiiano  gli  oaiiano  p.^.fonali  oi fparSuero  p  vno. 
£tia5  cbe  pciafTino  oeTe  ud  quindefc  oucatci  luno.'in  tutti  fii  oi  tifi  fono  como 
qiicllioclafpagnolainfula.loororicoglienocualtraarterbencbc  x  lavna  t 
Ultra  no  babia  aftare  en  la  arte  noftra.  CTCnefto  cbc  io  bo  oitto  e  qudlo  cbe 
bo  alduto  oa  qneftc  gcnte  oirc.  Cud  lo  cbc  io  bo  vifto  r  foraddto  vicontaro. 
^T,oannoDenonaniaqnatronauicaiin.24.gradiucrfoponcntcin  tcrmino 
re  none  borercbc  norfgli  fu  fallorpcrcbe  in  quclla  bora  fu  ccclipfi:cl  folecra  in 
Xibixx  la  Uinain  Sriete.Xntto  qiicfto  cbc  io  per  parole  mtefe  oa  qiicftigcnti 
3a  lo  batiena  io  faputo  longamete  per  fcripto.  C"Ptbolomco  credcttt  liii  bane 
re  ben  fatiffacto  a  ZDarinorz  addio  fi  troua  fua  fcripttira  ben  ^pinqna  oal  tic-' 
ro."Ptbolomeo  mette  ^Catigara  a.  i  i.lincc  lonji  oel  fuo  occidentcqiial  affirm© 
cflcre  fopja  capo  fancto  tJinccnjo  in  "Pojiogallo  ooi  gradirt  vn  teriio.  Zl^ari 
noin<iS.lineecoftinuttelaterra.Oiuefto  medemo  215arinoin  etbiopia  ferine 
fopia  la  linea  ccqttinoaialc  piu  oe.i  4..gradi:7  addTo  cbe  li  poitogalefi  It  nam'/ 
kano.'lo  troiianoccrc  uero.'Pijolomeooiflecbela  terra  piu  anftralc:  bed  pii 
mo  tcrminorr cbe  iion  abbaflfa  piu  oe. ij.gradi r  vn  tertio.CT-f  1  mimdo  e  po 
CO  qudlo  cbe  be  futtorcioe  la  terra  be  fei  partc.-Ia  fcprima  folaincnrc  be  copcrta 
oe  acqua:la  c^pcrientia  jabeftata  vi(la:r  a.  ^XXOAa  fcrilTe  per  altre  miecum 
ado:namcntoDdafacrafaiptura.etia5cumd  fito  od  "Paradifotcrreftrequal 
!a  cbicfa  fancta  pwiia.Dico  cbe  d  miido  non  be  tanto  grade  como  il  vtilgo  oi/ 
cert'Cbc  vn  grado  odalinca  ecquinocfiale  be  migli3.s6.T  ooi  tcmj  pzcfto  fi  toe 
cara  con  mano.Deqiidlo  non  be  mio  pjopofito  in  tal  materia  parlarncv*  falno 
t>e  oartii  cuncto  oel  mio  ouro  t  affaticbofo  viaggiorctia  cbcl  fia  il  piu  nobile:  t 
Utilifllimo.CrDico  cbe  duefpero  ocS.Simon  iuda  fcozfc  ooucd  ueto  ir.i  le 
nana fenja  potcrli  far rdiAcntia in  vn  pouomel  quale fcbiuai oicfe 30 :ni 61  gri 
foitima  oe  maretr  oal  cielorgui  odiberai  oi  non  ritomare  a  orieco  a  le  m incre: 
slaliiaiieftarecomo  cofagnadagnatarpartipcrfetntirmio  vtaggiopioucdo  co 
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mo  ofo  tidlfe  ariuai  ad  vn  potto  t>frtil<faw  Bafti'meti  W6!©ouc  inmt  no  o(  bo 
n9uoliinta.(r!Lafomin9t  gran  coawtc  mi  ferro  in  Ditto  poitoperfpatio  or 
5o:ni  qto:dcfc:Doppoi  ancbora  cbc  no  con  bon  tepo  oe  gni  mi  pam'tte.  Oml-' 
do  mi  trouai  baiier  facto  circa. i f.lcgiic ffoisatamcte mi  ritozno  in  oiiew el  ue? 
to  Tcojrcntc  furiofoiritomndo  io  al  pozto  oe  roue  era  fallito:  trouai  in  camino 
vn  altro  po:to  noiato  ■ftccrccterooucmi  ritraflcctj  aflnipericiilo:  Toifttirbo:* 
ben  faticbato  iola  3etc:r  li  naiiiglij:in  qucflo  pozto  me  ftette  moiti  oi:  cbc  cufli 
uolfeil  cnidcl  tcporr  quado  miacttibatierefinitoralbora  mi  trouai  comincia 
re:iui  mutai  ^pofito  oi  uoler  ritomarc  ale  mincre:r  far  alcbuna  cofa  fin  cbc  uc 
nefle  tepo  p  ritojuarc  al  mio  viaggiorooue  cbc  appzelTo  il  pojto  a  quatro  Icp^ 
ritoino  grandilTima  fomma  z  mi  ^ticbo  tanto  e  tato  cbe  io  medcumo  no  Tape 
ita  oe  mi:quiui  fe  merinfrefco  oel  male  la  piagarnoue  ;o:ni  andai  pfaTensa  al  / 
cbuna  fperaja  oi  vitarocbij  mai  vifteno  mare  tajito  alto:  ne  ailTi  bmtto  como 
albora  erarbuttauafpuma  alTni.el  uento  no  era  per  andar  inantirneetia  mi  oa/ 
na  loco  per  andare  uerfo  alcbuna  parcc:faluo  cbe  me  oetcneua  in  quelle  ma  / 
re  fatto  conto  fanguerboglieua  como  caldera  per  gran  fiioco.  £1  cielo  jamai  fti 
vifto atflfi fpauentofo: vn oir vna notteardette como fomo : r buttaua ne  piw 
ne  mancbo  la  fiama  cii  li  fuigorircbe  ogni  fiata  ftaua  guatado  fe  mi  baudTe  ar/ 
fo  li  maftelli  cii  leucllenicniano  quefti  fulgoricu  tanta  furia  rfpaucnteuolicbe 
tiitti  fi  ejriftimnmo  ooucffino  affondare  li  nauiglijan  tutto  quefto  mai  ccflb  acq 
oal  celornop  oire  cbcpioucfTc.-feno  cbe  rafomigliaua  viviltro  oiluuiorla  sen/ 
te  S3  era  tato  faticbaca  t  penofa  cbe  ognuno  per  fe  oeflcofo  era  oi  moztc  p  ufci-' 
rcoi  tato  martiro.'gli  nauiglij  ouc  (uvc  53 baucuano  pfo  le barcbc:  Ic  ancborc: 
Ic  cbozderfensa  uele.erano  etia  apti.  Otuado  piacque  a  oio  ritomai  ad  vn  poJto 
oimadato  po2to  /620IT0  oouc  meglio  cbe  puotte  mepparai  oi  ogni  cofa  mi  era 
necelTario:Tto:nai  vnaltra  fiata  nerfo  oi  Beragna  p  el  mio  camio:ancbora  cbc 
io  era  in  o:dm  per  nauicarerrotta  uolta  mi  erano  el  uentort  cozrentccontrarif. 
2;onfi  qudfi  ooue  pzima  era  asonto:  z  vnaltra  fiata  mi  ucne  uento  r  cozrentc 
a  lincotro  r  tomai  vnaltra  fiata  al  po2to:cbc  no  baije  ardimeto  afpcctare  la  op 
pofition  oi  Satiimo  ca  XOarte  tato  oifbarattato  t  cofla  bzaua:  pcbe  Io  piu  oe 
le  uolre  mcna  tcpeftaruel foae  tepo .  Oiuefto  fu  oi oenatiuita  a  bora  oi  mcfla 
tomai  vnaltra  uolta  ooue  cbi^  era  ufctto  cii  moltafaticba;  rpaltato  lano  nouo 
tomai  a  tcntarezpfidiareperandaramio  camino:cbe ancbora  mi  fulTefacto 
bon  tepo  ;a  baueua  li  nauiglij  innauicabili  t  la  jiente  tferma:t  moita.  £1  oi  oe 
ia  ^ppipbania  fen^a  alcbuna  fojja  ajonfi  a  Beragna:  gui  idio  mi  pjeparo  vn 
ftumc  fiairo  pojio;bencbe  nela  itrata  no  baudTi  piu  cbe  oicfe  palmi  oi  fondo 
cii  faticba  intrai  nel  oitio  fiume.  £1  oi  fcqucte  vnaltra  uolta  ricoido  la  fomma 
qual  fe  mi  bauefTi  trouato  fiiora  non  baria  poltuto  intrann.'piouette  fen;a  mat 
ceiTarcfinoa.14.oi  febwro  cbe  mai  banc  loco  oeintrareinlaterramepigliiJ 
re  rimedio  in  alcbuna  cofa .  -gflendo  5a  fiairo  a.  1 4.oe  Jenaro  uennc  cl  numt 
fll  impjoiufo  molto  grade  r  foucmippemi  Icgomene  r  pjefe:T  poco  manco  <be 
non  latalTe  li  nauiglij:7certo  io  li  tiftc  in  piu  piculo  cbe  mai:  idio  mi  remcdto 
como  fempic  fecemo  fo  fel  lia  llato  alcbuno  cum  piu  martiro:ne  piu  pena  oi  la 
mia.B  fei  oi  fcbzaro  fempze  pioucdo  madai  fettanca  bomini  adentro  oe  la  ter 
ra  cinque  legue;!  troiiarono  molte  minere  oe  oro.Xi  indij  ooe  qneUi  ooi  bomi 
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niihttmdmm  dllororglimenarono  ad  vn  m?K  molto  Otoitrse  qm'ui  gli  mo 
(^raron  m  nine  le  parte  quato  gU  ocbij  poteuano  ucdcrc:oicedo  cbe  ifj  ogni  pte 
If  i  era  oro  a  ffaiit  cbc  fino  al  ponete  a5on5cuano  le  ininerc  vinri  5o:natc:T  nomi 
nauano  ie  terrc:vfl!e:7  Uiogbi  ooiic  piu  t  mancbo  fi  trouana  oro.  Dcfpoi  intefe 
10  cbe  el  OLuibianC  cbe  ciifli  oiinadano  d  fcgnorc  oda  terra)  elql  me  baiiciia 
oati  qiiefti  ooi  idijccbc  gU  baudia  comadato  cbc  mi  mol^rafleno  le  minerc cbc 
crano  piu  lontanertoe  vn  altro  fcgnorc  fiio  contrario:  r  cbe  oc  oentro  oc  Hid 
popolo  ricoglieuano  ogni  oi  qiiado  lui  uolaia  oro.-z  cbe  vn  bomo  folo  in  somi 
oefc  ricoglieua  vna  majataoe  oro.'gli  «dij  fuoi  famigUj  teftimonij  oi  qiicfto  me 
nai CD  mi  oetro oi quefto  popolo  ooue  l^  barcbc ajonsen o.  CT  Xojno  mio  fra 
tello  cii  quefta  gentCT  tutticiij  oro  cbe45auciiano  riccolio  in  fpatio  oe  ore  qtro 
cbc  no  tardarono  pinrla  quatita  be  grade  bauuto  rifpecto  cbenilTimo  z>i  cofto/ 
ro  mai  batieua  •^ifte  minerc:r  d  piu  oi  loro  per  auennjra  mai  vifte oro:  percbc 
la  piu  parte  oi  loro  era  5cnteoi  mare  tqfitntti  grimetti,3o  baueiia  grade  appa 
recbio;t  ozdine  per  edificare;t  moiti  victualic  feci  mio  affento  t  cii  mia  gentc  z 
edificai  certe  cale  oelcgnamirt  pfer.taioemolte  cofe  d  Q,uibian :  cioe  el  fegno 
re. 30  ben  uedeua  7 iudicaua  tbc no  era  noltra  cocozdia  per  oiirar  molio.Ioro 
erano  molto  rufticirnoftra  gcte  molto  impoitunarr  ancbora  mi  me  appoflcfTio 
nana  in  fuo  termino.Doppoi  cbe  wifte  (e  cafe  factertd  traffego  cufTi  babunda 
ic  7  gencrale  odibero  oc  abinfciarle  tntte  7  amajarnc  noi  altri  quati  fuflemo ; 
molto  incotrarto  li  nine  fiio  jjpofitorpcbe  como  piacque  a  oio  rcfto  pjefo  Im: 
moglie:figU'oli:T  famiglia.bcncbe  la  oifgracia  uolfecbe  rcftaflTi  poco  tcpo  pzefo. 
£.1 0.uibian  ft  ftigitte  ad  vno  certo  buomo  oegno:al  ql  lui  fegli  baucua  offer/ 
to  cij  guarda  oe  buomini.^li  figtioli  fi  fugirono  ad  vno  maeftro  oi  nauigliorel 
qle  li  meno  a  loco  ficuro.  (TJ"  ^  ^^^  oi  5^'*3  ""o  ^  fa  ferrata  la  boccs^i  quc' 
fto  fiume.Tld  mefe  oi  Spzi^  li  nauwlij  eran  otutti  ina^ti  oa  piuina  7  bzuma/ 
7  no  poteua  foftcnerli  fopKi  lacqua.  jn  qudte  t^po  el  oicto  fiume  fece  vn  cana 
Ic:pcr  dquale  cauai  trei  oi  (oro  cum  grade  pena  fuoti/le  barcbe  tomarono  oen 
tro  per  la  fale:7  acqua:7  altre  cofe.4:l  mare  uene  molto  grade  z  buuto:7  non  le 
lalTo  cauarle  fora.ii  indij  erano  tjoldn^nti  infieme  cobattirono  le  oicteb.ir 
cbc:3nfinefuronotuttimo:tiJmiofratello:7laltragenteiutta  era  in  vna  nauc 
cbe  era  reftata  nd  fiijmc:7io  folo  oi  fora  in  tato  bzaua  cofta  cii  foKc  feb2c:7  tan 
ta  faticba/cbe  la  fpcrasa  oi Icapare era 5a  moita.'Pur  como  meglio  puotti  mo' 
tai  fufo  lo  piu  alto  oi  la  nauecbiamado  en  uoce  timorofa(7  piagedo  molto  ap ' 
pjeffa  gli  maiftri  oi  la  guerra  oi.L3.^.7  ancbora  cbiamando  tutti  qtiatro  gli 
ijcti  per  foccodb|ma  mai  mi  rifpofeno.  Siraccbo  mi  adozmctai/gemendo  vna 
ijoce molto  piatofafenti  cbeoiceua  qiiefte parole. O  ftulto  7t3rdo  a  credere(7 
a  feruire  d  tuo  idio  7  idio  oe  tuttilcbe  fece  ello  piu  per  XOoykft  p  Dauid  fuo 
IcniovDoppoi  cbe  nafdfte  lui  baue  oe  ti  fempze  gran  curajquado  ti  vifte  in  eta 
oilaqualfn  coteto|marauegliofametefecefonaretiionomenda  terra.Xe  3n' 
die  cbefonno  parte  oel  modo  colTi  riccba/te  li  ba  oatte  per  tucXn  li  bai  repar 
n'tc  ooue  ti  be  piacduto:?  ri  oette  potctia  per  farlo.Di  Ugameti  od  marc  occea 
no  cbc  erano  ferrati  cii  catbene  coflTi  fo2te(ti  oono  le cbiauc|7  fufti  obedito  in  ta 
tc  terre/7  oali  cbaftiani  ricuperafti  culTi  bona  fama  7  bonoreuole.  Oiual  cofa  fc 
ccpiiial  popolo  oe3fraelequadolocauooceg]rpto.'ncancbora  p  Pamdcbe 
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©ipaftorcio  fece  He  of  ^udca.'Totiia  a  fui  rognofalo  moj'ttiofcbc  fua  miTe 
rico:dia  be  ifinita|tiia  uecbicjja  no  ipedira  a  tuttc  cofc  grade.  ZDolte  bercdiw 
grandilTimcfotinoafiiopotere.flbwamp9lTauaanmcento  quando  ingoiero 
3faac(nc  ctiain  Sarra  era  gioucnc/tu  cbiamtni  per  focf odb  inccrto.'Rcfponde 
mi  cbi  ti  ba  afrticto  tanco:Ttantc  iiolte  f  Dio/o  cl  mondo."  li  pjiuilcgij  r  pvo^ 
milTioni'cbc  Dio  oa  non  gli  mmpc  maiadalcbimomcmaioicecbcooppoi 
oe  baucr  riccimco  cl  fcrtiitio  I  cbe  fua  mtenrione  non  tra  qiieftalr  cbe  fc  inteti' 
da  01  altra  foima  f  nc  oa  marryio  per  oarc  colore  ala  foj5a .  luiua  in  ca/ 
no  oel  tertoltiitto  cio  pwmcttcrattcndc  ni;  acrcfcimcnto  qiiefta  be  fua  ufanja. 
30  ti  bo  Dctto  qiiato  cl  creatorc  babia  facto  per  tilt  fa  con  nmi.Sdcflfo  mi  mo 
ftro cl galardonerr pagaincto pc toi afT.inni:7 piculi cbcbai palTati ad  altri fcr 
Uedo:T  io  ciifTi  inCjO  mo:to  fcntina  ogni  cofalma  mai  no  piiotte  ribaiicre  nfpo 
(la  per  rifpiSdcrc  a  parotic  cnlTi  ccrtclfaliio  piagcrc  per  gli  mci  crrori.£olliu  fot 
nitte  DC  parlarc cbi  tioglia  cbi  fc  ftilTe nccdo.  -Cofidati  r  no  timcrc|cbe  tue  tri' 
bulationcftano  fcnttc  in  petra  di  marinorc  no  fcnja  caggionc.Cleuaimi  qua 
do  puottiT  qI  fine  oe  noue50jni  feci  bonajvj  ma  no  pcrcauarc  li  nauiglij  oel 
fiiiincjfcci  riccolta  ocla  gcte  cbe  era  in  terra:?  oi  nitte<4  rcflo  cb<rtr)i  fu  poltibi/ 
Iclpcrcbc  no  erano  baftati  per  rcllarc  ne  per  naucgare  li  nauiglijlio  mi  feria  rc/ 
ftato  a  foftcnerc  il  popolo  con  tutta  mia  gcfClfcU.  XOhancmio  qucfto  fapu/ 
toXa  pauracbcmaiquiuiucniriano  nauiglij  alcbunimioctcrmino  adouermi 
oe,qHij5artire|T ancbora  cl cunto  c  qucftorcbcqnddo fc babbia  ad  jiucdcre  oi 
foccoriorfipwucdc  oil  tutto  qua'to  fa  bifogno.Cr'P3''t""C '»  nomcoila  Ifanta 
trinita  la  iiottc  oi  pafqiia  con  li  naiiiglij-marji:?  mulToleti  tiittifatti  pieni  oi  bii 
fiflalTai  vno'cl  piu  trifto  li  in  Bclccm  cu5  affai  cofc.3n  bcl  pouo  fecc  il  fimile  no 
mi  rimafcno  faliio  cbe  ooi  in  ftato  ocli  altri:?  fcn5a  barcbe  nc  puifioncalcbuna 
pcrbancrc  oc  palTarc  (euc  millia  miglia  oemarcTacquarncl  morirc  i  camino 
io  cu  cl  poiicro  figliorr  fratcUo.'r  tata  gctcRcfpodano  addTo  qtiefti  tali  cbi  fo/ 
Icno  opponcrc:?  rcpbcdcrc  oiccdorpacbcno  fauetii  aifTi^pcbc  no  colla.-'pcr' 
cbcnon  tigoucrnaui  cofli.-'3olibaueriauoluti  bauercla  inqtiellagiojnata. 
30  ben  creddo  cbe  vna  altraroi  altro  fapcre li afpecci/o  ucro  noftra  fe  be  nulla. 
CrS  tredcfe oe  XO^siO  ajonfi  ncla ^umcia  oi mago  laqual  parte  cii  quella  oel 
/Tatayo/T  oc  quiui  mi  parti  per  la  fpagnola/nauicai  ooi  oi  cti  tcpo  bono/clqual 
oi  fiibito  mi  fi uolto  cotrariojcl  camino  cbe  10  facaia.cra  per  odimbiararmi oe 
tatoniimcroocinfulcrnonimbarasarmiinlilorobalTi  jeimarbiauo  mi  fcfc 
fozjaloouemifufor^a  ntomar^adricto  fen;anelc.So5itteinTna  infula  00/ 
jicrrcancborcin  vnafiatapcrfi/Tala  mc;anottccbcpareuacbccl  mondo  fa/ 
cefTi  fine  fc  mppcno/e^omcne  al  alrro  nauiglio/r  fn  marauiglia  coino  no  (i  fcO 
fcmo  in  pc?,5inittcspiicpcbc  lunoueneadoffo  laltro  en  grade ipetojoioneaiu-' 
to.  Una  ancbora  folifii  qucUa  mifofteneooppoi  od  oiuino  aujilio/in  capo  oi 
5o;ni.6.cbc  era  ;a  facto  bona55a  in  el  mare  tomamo  alnoflro  v^gio  cum  aij 
U.'nauigli)  tali  qualt  eraiio  oa  iicrmi  magiatirrcutn  foracbiati  pbo  piu  cbe  vno 
paiiaro  oe  auc  cl^cfanno  il  melerT  la  jcnte  factaoi  ciiflfi  pocbo  animo  cbe  qiialT 
erano  pfi. "paflTai  no  molto  inanti  oi  qucllo  bauea  facto  p:ima:Doue  la  fottuna 
mi  ruo.'no  adrieto(riro2nai  nda  inedefima  infula  in  poito  pin  fiairo|in  capo  oi' 
cBosoaiitouiaiala  viaincdcina.3nfmeoi3unioa5onfia  3anabatca  fempic 
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tS  Med  tr*icrf!rtJ0li.'t  If  tiaitfglii  in  p^j  ftwe/flim  t«bombc.*tfnct  aideretdt 
tata  la  geic  no  potcua  reuinccrc  lacqua  cbc  nda  naiic  I'ntrauafne  vf  era  altra  cu 
ra 0  rimedio  oi qiicfto/mclTenii  nel  catnino  per  nenire ttitta  fiata  appwptnado 
ala  (pagnola  cbe  fono.iS.lcgiicjr  nott  tioria  baiicre  comcn^ato.l^ltro  naufglio 
fconca  trouarpouo  qnafii  ancgato.30  iiol(Tci5traftarcla  uolta  od  marelel  naui 
glio  fi  me  ancgod?e  miraculofametc  idio  mi  mado  a  rcrra.(C"'Cbia'cdcraqud 
lo  dje  to  fcriuo.'Dico  cbe  oe  Ic  ceto  parte  ni5  bo  !a  vna  fcritta  in  qndta  pfcntc 
Icaera  oi  laqnal  cofa  qtidii  cbi  furono  in  mia  copagnia  lo  cellificarfno.([r  Se 
9.U.213.piafcoefarmi  gratia  oifoccotfovnnaiiigliodjepalieoe.ljtiiii.toncHc 
cbcfonnobotfccii.ioo.gntaliocbifcocto:!  alcbima altra  ^nilTonclbaftara  p 
pojraritiemi:Tqucftapoueragefcafpagna.DeIafpagno!ajn3anabaica5ai)if 
fc  cbe  no  vi  Ibno.i  8.lcgue.(I73o  no  (eria  pbo  and  a  to  ala  fpagnola  becbc  \i  na^ 
Uigli  fufTeno  ftatiboni/gdje  ^  oiffi  como  mi  fii  comadato  oa.  U.  ZD.djc  non 
wdafTe  in  tcrra/fequefto  talccomadaincro  babia  5»iiato  oio  il  ia.CT  Q-uefta 
icttera  mado  per  via  rmanooeindij  gradcmarauigliaferalTia  ason^e.fTS^cI 
ttiio|viaggfe  oicco  cbe  cu  mi  7  in  mia  copagnia  ucniiia  ceto  r  cinqnata  buomi 
ni/f  ra  quali  vi crano  pfone alTai fufficieteper pilorti  r  gradi  marinari|non  pbo 
alcbuno  puo  oare  ragione  rerta  per  ooue  fiimmorne  per  oondc  ritomia  mo .  Xa 
r  afonccpKfta.To  mi  parti  oifopw  el  pono  rel  Bzafil  nomina  0  m  la  fpagnola/ 
Bon  mi  laflfo  la  roinma  andjire  al  camino  cbe  io  uolena/an;i  mi  fii  fozja  con'ere 
ooue  el  ucnto  vdoifi-|in  qnefto  oi  cafcai  io  molto  infcrmo.Tliffiino  baueiia  na' 
Iticado  nei To  qtiella  partercdTb el tienco  7  il  mare  oeli  a certi  $02ni/7  mutofti  la 
rommaincalma7grandeco!rete|fiiiabattcreinvnainriiIa  qtial  it/piHc  Delas 
pomi&lrz>eli  ala  terra  fermaTlifltno  ptio  oarcamto  nero  oiquefto:pcbend 
Viberafonccbebafti/percberemp'.eafTdiamofiim  cojrcnti  fcnsa  mai  iiedere 
terra  tamo  ntimcro  oe  sojni.Segnirai  la  cofta  ocIatcrraferma/qiicftafiaflTento 
tmifuro  cuj  coippalTo  7  artelnifTimo  vi  he  eke  oicca  oibaito  qual  parte  oel  cie 
Io  na.0.uandoto  mipam'ocquiuiper  uenire  ala  fpagnola.'gli  pilottipenfaua 
nouenire  amcttere capo  nda  infiila  Di.S.3obane:7ritroiiiamointerraoima 
gbo  cbe  xi  fonno.  4oo.Iegtic  oi  piu  oi  qiiello  loro  iudicaiiano  iierfo  il  ponente/ 
refpondano  fi  fanno  oone fia el  fito oi  beragnarDiccTcbenon  ponno  oare  altra 
rafonc  nc  cimtojfaluo  cbe  furono  a  cene  terre  ooue  vi  era  molto  oro:7  ccrtifica 
ronlofma  per  ritoznarui  feria  bifogno  tojnar  a  oifcopjirle  como  oe  piimarcbe  el 
camino  be  ignoto.Clno  amcto  r  raggione  oi  aftrologia  vi  be  quale  be  ccrtiflTi 
ma  7  no  fi  puo  errare.;Cbi  la  intende  quefto  gli  bafti/a  vifionc  pjopbctica  (T  ra 
fom  iglia  quefto.  Cl^  naue  ode  ind  ie  fe  non  nau  icano  faluo  cbeapoppa:non 
be  per  la  loro  mal  fatQi^a  como  alcbuni  vuolono|nc  etiam  oio  per  cfTere  molto 
grande/Ii  cozrenti  terribili  ITmul  ai  m  el  uento  cbe  iui  occo:re|fanno  cbe  nilTuno 
nauicbeno  oi  altra  foue/percbe  in  vngioznoperderiano  quello  cbe  baudtino 
guadagnaco  in  fette/ne  etiam  cauo  caraiidIe:ancbora  cbe  ftano  latineueLpouo 
gallefejcbe  per  mali  tempi  ft  oetengano  alcbuna  uolta  fei:7  octo  mefi  in  pouo.; 
Tic  be  marauiglia  poi  cbein  fpagna  moltc  uolte  altro  tanto  accade-CTla  gen 
te  oe  cbefcriue  papa  "pio  fecondo  d  fito|7fegnali|oi  elTe  ft  be  parlarofma  non 
«>elicanaIli:pettorali;frcniocoro/ne  be  marauiglia  alcbunajpercbciui  Ic  terre 
Oi  I  a  coHa  od  m  are  non  Ti  ricbiede  cauallilma  piu  p:eflo  piicaton/ne  io  vuolfl 
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ifdlarmiaarcaRtiilcorcrpcbcandauamolwfnfrttta.fr^niCaridftfnqncI/- 
le  terrc  oifaa  iurifdtctionc  fonno  grandi  incamacorijT  molco  fpauiorilbaueiian 
mi  oatto  quanto  baitdTi  iaputo  adtmandarcpcrcbe  non  vi  fude  reftaw  vn  b» 
ra.OLuando  qginnlcmconrincntcniimandorono  oijcfanciullcomateoi  riccbi 
ucftimcntf.Xa  piuttucmpo  non  faria  oi  eta  ocanni  vndde/laltra  oi  fcttc/mtte 
T>uc  aim  tanta  piacrica crni  tanti  atti|T  tanto  ucdcrc/cbe  fcna  baitato  (i  fulTc/ 
tio  fta:c  putanc  publicc  vino  annirpoJtanano  aim  efCe  loro  polucrc  oc  incancti 
mcntirir  altre  cofe  oi  la  loro  arte.  jCc  mo  fiirono  ajonte  comandai  cbc  ftjflTcno  ad 
ojnatc  oe  noftr c  cofejt  li  mandai  fubiro  a  !a  terra. 3i»  vifti  vna  fepiiltiira  om^ 
iro  nel  monrc  grande  como  vna  cafarr  lauorata  futilmentc  cam  grandc  artifE> 
cioJT  vn  cozpo  vi  ftaiia  fopia  ocfcopato  quale  guardando  ocntro  parcua  cbe 
ftclT;|oi  altrc  arte  mi  oilTeno  qiiiiii  ciTcre  oi  piii  e]cceUcntia.2[nimali  gsadi  r  pic 
coli  vi  fonno  alTai:7  molto  oiucrfi  oa  li  noftrirfra  liquali  io  vi  ville  po2d  oi  fou 
ma  fpanentciiolejcbe  vn  cane  oe  qnelli  oc  yrlanda  non  ardaia  arpettarli.£uni 
vna  balcftra  baiiaia  fcrico  vn  animale  cbe  p:opjio  fi  rafomiglia  ad  gatto  mai' 
monerPnluo  cbe  be  molto  pin  grandc|7  ba  io  faga  como  nolto  oi  bomolbaiic 
ualo  palTato  oa  parte  nltra  aim  vna  fagitta  comcnjado  oal  pectofino  la  codaj 
«  percbe  era  ferociffimo  gli  tagliai  vn  pie  oc  nan5i/cbe  piu  p:cflo  pareiiano  ma 
nc(r  vno  oe  o2ietto./6!i  po:ci  iicdcndo  qucfto  fi  cominciarono  ad  incrcfparfi/r 
fngirono  mtti  aim  gran  paiira  iicdcdo  il  fangue  oi quellaltro  animale.30  qua/ 
do  vim  qiicfto  fccili  buttarc  Ic  Ucgarc  ccrti  animali  cbe  colTi  le  cbiamono/00/ 
iic el  ftaua.'T  appzopmadofi  a  lui  colTi  ftado  ala  mojte.t  la  fagitta  femp  nel  cor 
po|gli  biitto  la  coda  per  li  labii  oi  laboccarrgli  amano  molto  foite/r  aim  laltra 
mano  vi  era  rcftata  lo  piglio  o:eto  la  coppa  como  a  nemico.lo  acto  cuflTi  gran/ 
de  T  nouo/r  bella  campagnarr  monteria  mi  (ece  fcriuere  queflo  ad.  13. ZD.De 
moltc  fojme  oi  animali  ancbora  vi  crano/ma  tuttifmorono.oi  oiucrfCmalatbie 
Uifli  animali  oipiu  foue atTai:lconi:cerui 7 altri  animali.'fcoz3i  quafi  rafomigii 
antCT  cuiTt  augelli  uolatili:  viflegalline  molto  grade  cbe  k  plumme  loro  erano 
como  lana  nipiu  ni  mancbo.OTOLuando  io  andaua  per  qucllo  mare  in  pens 
laffannorinalcbuniintrocertafantafianelateftacbefulTimb  oa  coftoro  ftati 
incaniati;r  ojioi ftanno  in  tal  piopofito.Xroiiai  ancbora  altra  gcnte cbe  man 
giauano bomtnicomo  noi altri mangiamo altri  animalt:Tquc(lo  c  certoria  oc 
fomiita  oe  li  loro  vifi  7  futesye  lo  conferma.3ui  oicono  cbc  vi  fonno  grandemi 
nercoe  r5mc/T  t02;e  01  ramerr  aitre  cofe  lauorate|faldate/r  jitatc  baue  oa  loro 
7bebbeand>ora  mrto  fiio  appareggio  como  oe  oreucfi.jiuiuanno  ueftiti.*7  in 
i|tjeUap»Hincia  villi  lensuoli  grandi  oi  bombafo  lauorati  oi  fiittiliflfimi  lanorir 
«  altri  nc  vifte  oepinti  molto  fufilmcnte  cum  colorirr  pcnelli.Diccono  cbe  nda 
terra  a  oentro  uerfo  el  ^ataio  cbc  li  lenjiioli  loro  fonno  tqniti  oe  oro.25e  tuitc 
iptdte  tcrrcrr  oe  le  cofe  oinerfe  cbc  in  ellc  vi  fonno  per  mancamcto  -oi  Icngua 
non  fi  puo  fapcrc  culTi  pxfto.li  popoli^ben  cbc  fiano  fpciTi  mtti  banno  Differed 
tiata  lengaarr  canto  oico  oiffercntiatardjc  lo  vno  laltro  non  intcde:piu  cbe  noi 
fc  intendcmo  cum  quellioi  arabiarr  amio  iudicio  credo  cbc  qucfto  fia  nda  ge 
le  d7C  fla  on'cto  ala  cofla  oil  marcrcbe  be  quafi  como  filueftre:ma  non  nda  ter-' 
raadentro.cr0.uadooifcopcrfi  leindieoinria.U.ZD.cbeeranooi  lapiuric 
cba  fcgnoria^enelmondo  fuflfeao  oiflfe  Deloro:perlepKdepKCiole:lii>idarie: 
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«eftrattirf'cr^m«*«ntfc;t9ltt'tfcorc.'tpcr<focttteK<ittd?e'<ofcctjlTii'ft'*ntMt> 

lononiicnneno  a  luce Aurcandalisaco.CIndc per qucflo cafh'got  admonitio/ 

ncadefromifacbenonoicca  ncfcmmfaliioqucUocbeio  aldetri  cali  nacurali 

oela  terra.De  vna  ardifco  oouerc  fcriucrc  pcbetiioltimifono  tcdimonioXbt 

io  vifti  in  quelle  terre  oi  Bcragna  majo:  fegnal  oc  oro  in  ooi  soini^mijcbe  no 

babia  vifto  ncla  fpagnola  in  quatro  antii.  et  ancbora  le  terre  oi  fiia  inrifdicno/ 

ne  non  poriano  cJTerc  pin  bcllerne  piii  lauorace  oi  qiiello  cbe  foi^norncla  gente 

pin  coarde  7  piiocbo  a  nimo  oi  qitello  cbe  fonno.'ne  el  po2to  poria  eflcre  meglio 

rcoiqucllocbebc.'tilfmmcbellilTimojTpinDilmiidooiffenribile.Xiittoquc 

fto  c  ficiirta  t  ccrtcj^a  oi  fignorcggiarea  cb2ifliani:cH  grade  fperasa  oi  bonore? 

tacaercimerooilalaccareligioecbuftiana:rf3piano,CI.zr>,cbeekaminop 

andanufcractin'ib'.aicxomoandaralafpagnolarpcbeqiieftobaoidrerena'' 

lu'cato  cii  ueto  oi  altra  fo?ma:taco.Cl.2J">.fono certi  oi ciTerefegnori  t  patroni 

oe  quelle  tVccomo  oi  fpagna:  r  granaca.  Sue  naue  cbe  vi  andaraiw  porano  oi 

rccbeuadinoacafafiia:roel(cauaranooroaflai:nclcaltrefrepbauerconobc 

fo^fidarftDCvnODCqiienifal(iaticbi:autp  bauereoc quelle cofe cbe  vifono 

conuiencbauerle  per  f:<3a;r  no  fen^a  gradilUmo  picnio  oi  la  vira  lore.  CTlc 

flUre  cofe  cbe  io  (»i(t)  oi  oirc  ja  oiltc  la  canfa  Tlon  oicco  ciiiTt  ne  mi  affirmo  cu 

elmdoppio  oi  tiirto  quello  cbe  mai  babbia  oiito  ne  fcrittort  oicco  qucfta  e  I9 

fontcooiKioijnnodrUniefiani  6fnoiieri:?tittce  gente  cbebabbianopcrlc 

pctre  pciofe  r  alrre  cofe  01  ualorctutti  !i  pojtano  ftno  in  capo  ocl  miTdo  per  p^ 

rattarle  t  uenderle;Tfina(mentc  cjnmirle  in  oro, Lo  oro  e  metallo  fop:a  gli  al 

tri  exceUcnttlTimo;  r  oel  oro  fi  f^nno  H  tbcforitt  cbi  lo  tienc  fr,r  opera  .qiianto 

Vuolcinelniiindo:r0ni!"iitea3on5cam9darcleam'mealparadifo.(r'61iri'' 

ffltori  oc  quelle  terrr  osl  tem'rorio  oi  Bcragna  quado  muoiono  fotfcran  g!i  coi 

pi loro  cu  qnantc oro  cbe  babiano:r  ailTi c fua  ufanja.  (173  Satomone  po:/ 

wrono in  vna  uolta  ffccnto  r cinquanta  ki qmntali  oe oro  fen^a  qiiello  po2ta' 

rono  gli  marinari  r  tif --catan  ti;  x  fcn^a  queHo  ancbora  cbe  pagarono  in  Srra 

bia.vnquinra!cpcrj  isolircoiq'icfto oro Salomone feci fare.ioo.lacertrc 

cento fcuti:^fe^^ fare  vn  tiiiolaroocorocheglibaueua  oiftareincinia  loro: 

tuno  oc  oro  adomato  oi  '"oUc  pietre  pieciofcrr  ancbora  fefi  fare  oi  qiiefto  oro 

molte  altrc  cofeiuft  grandi  moltitadomatiriinclmetcoi  petre  pjeciofeVicbini'' 

ma  cofa.3orepbo  oe  antigtaf  ibwe  reni  lo  ferine;  t  ancbora  nel  -paralipomeno 

nellibw  oi  "Re  fi  ferine quefto,  OTSofcpboiiolecbc  queftoorofi  baueflTeneia 

infula  aureaappetlaca:Iaqual  cofa  fecumfufTeroico  cbe  quelle minere  oela  an/ 

rca  fono  le  medefime  cbe  (i  contencno  en  qucfti  oi  Berapa:pd5e  como  vi  oilTi 

fiafiongaal  ponente.nr.w)Uiate  r  fono  in  vna  oiftantialongeoalpolo.'tetiani 

oelalinca.Salomonecopwruttoquelloororpetrcpieciofe.Targentooamcr'' 

tatanti.t3.Zn.lo  pono  ad  ogni  fua  regfitionc  far  ricogliere  fegli  piace  fenja  al/ 

cbuno  piculo.CTDauid  infuo  teftameto  lalTo  ire  millia  auintali  oc  oro  oe  le  in 

dieinfulea  Salomoneperaiutarad  edificare  el  reploiTfecodo  ferine  ^^fepbo 

Dauid  era  oiqHcfl;cmedefimc/crre:TCiflrifilegge.flrt>ienifalenie:r'amoii/ 

K Sion como  fi  faiuejba  oe  elTerercedificato  p  mano oi cbaftiano : cbiba  oe 

cflere  quefto.^jiio  per  bocca  oel  pwpbeta  nel  oecimo  quarto  pfalnio  cum  lo  oi 

a.Xo  abbate  3o4(bJn  rilTe  cbe  quefta  pirfona  baueua  oc  eirere  ojSpagna* 
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Sancto  "bicronyme  aqudta  fancta  ©ona  gUi  moftro  d^Smino  per  ooiicrlofa/ 

re. (E"lo  iip.pcriirorc  ocl  /Cat.iio: ja  molti  sojni  oomldoir  fece  gran  cofa  p  ba /^ 

ucre boiTiim  infciiigiiui  gii  mi'cgniilTmo  in  la  fede oi  cb:ifto .  Chi fera  colui  fe li 

offcrifcb.i  ad  farccli  baiiere.-'Sc  idio  mi  poaa  cii  bene  a  Spagna  io  piomecto 

a.Cl.  ZD.7  nsi  oblige  codurceli  io  en  Io  aiuto  oi  oio  fani  t  falui:  t  ciiITi  lo  mete/ 

ro  in  opera  como  Iooico.(r0.ncfta5cce  quale  be  uenuta  cii  mirquclfa  cbebe 

ritomacaba  pniracograndifTimiftcntirT  piciilioi  laloro  vica.Djmandooigfa 

ad.U.ZD.cbelifaccianopagare  incontinenccacaiifacbcfonno.ponerirTcbc 

fecondo  la  loro  coditione.U.ZD.gli  faccian  qualcbc gratia: acio  vnattra  uolta 

babjsiaiio  a  feriurc.U.ZD.oi  bon  core:cbc  a  mio  uidicio  a  quanto  crcddo:  gli 

poitano  le  mcgliore  noiicllc  cbc  mai  po:ta(Tc  buomo  i  Spagna.  fUl^  oro  cbc 

isaueuacl  fcgnoic  oi  Bcragnarbencbe  fecondo  infozinacionc  f.lTc  motto:  7  an 

cbora  ocU  foi  fiibditirr  ccrrc  circunicine  non  mi  panie  ooiicrglielo  tore  per  via 

oi  latrocinio.-neancbora  no  crafemitio  oi.U.ZD.DipigUarlo  per  via  oi  roba 

mcnto.  SI  bono  oxiiiic  ciiittara  fcandalort  mala  fania  oi.  U  XJO.t  cii  bon  mc 

do  oinnino  il  catiarcinorT  lo  faremo  ntomare  al  Xl5cforo  oi.U-2D.cbe  no  vi 

mancbara  grano  per  quanto  cbcl  fia  grandc  qudtica.  CT^um  vn  mefc  oi  bon 

teinpo  10  baria  finito  lutto  cl  mio  viaggio:  rpermancamento  oc  nauiglij  non 

vuolfc  flar  ad  afpcciare  per  tomariiirma  perogni  cofa  cbe  in  feniitio  fia  oc.  U. 

ID.mioffcro :  7 fpero  in  quelle  omnipotcntc  idio  cbe  mi  fece  oandomi  fanita 

tronarecofc:7  vieabfconditcoc  le  quale.  U.  XO.awn  tutra  la  cbiiftianita  ft  ne 

9lcgrarano:7  faran  fcfta  meritamentc.30  credo  cbe.tJ.  ZD.ft  oebbano  arico)/ 

dare.'cbeiouolcua  far  fare  certi  nauiglij  oinouafo2ma:malab:euita  oeltepo 

non  mi  laflb.'percbe  10  5a  baueua  vifto  quelle  gli  era  bifogno  per  vi  oouere  na/ 

uicareper  rifpecto  cbe  iiiifonno  altrcfoue  oi  mare:  7nenti :  fe  a  oio  piaceralo 

mcttcremo  in  opera  como  fia  a;ento  piaccndoa.U.ZX).Cr3oboin  pnie%ti' 

matienequeftafacenda  Diqucflcterre:7  minerc  cum  qucfla  fcala  7  fegnoria: 

cbe  tutto  laltro  cbc  bo  fatto  ncle  indie  infiile;no  be  figlio  queflo  per  oar  ad  m 

trire  a  matrigna:De  la  fpagnolaroe  la  paria;r  ocle  akre  terre  non  inc  ne  aricoj ' 

do  mai  cbe  le  lacbzyme  no  m  i  caddano  oa  gli  occbij  :credeuami  10  cbe  lo.  ejrem 

pio  oi  qucrte  ooucitino  cffcrc  per  qiicfte  altre:  al  contrario  loro  ftanno  cum  (a 

bocca  iiiginf©  bcncbe  non  muoiono.Xa  inftrmita  be  incnrabile  aut  molto  Ion 

ga.£bi  fu  cai;fa  oi  quefto  ucgba  adcflo  (\  poraut  fi  fa:  ad  curarle .  Sdifcopojre 

ogniuno  be  niacftro:ma  nd  compoire  pocbi  maeftri  vi  fi  trona.le gratie  7ac ' 

crcfciineci  fcinp:c  (i  fogliono  oare  a  cbi  ba  pofto  el  co:po;la  vita  al  periculo ;  nc 

beragionccbccbibeilatotantocotrarioinqueftancgocianonelegaldanonc 

foi  bercdu  CLr.clli  cbc  fi  f  iiggirono  ocle  indie  per  fugir  faticbcoiccndo  male  oi 

lore  7  oe  ini:co:narono  cum  conufTionKzculTi  adcfTo  fi  ozdinaua  01  Beragna : 

male  c^cmpio  7  fcnsa  u  tile  oi  qucfla  unp:efa:  7  p  rifpette  oela  iuflttia  oel  mun 

do  qucfta  paura  cum  altri  cafi  afTai:mifeci  7  conflrinfi  oomandarc  oi  gratia  ad 

U.ZD.cbe  anji  cbc  io  iicniflc  a  oifcop«'re^\ieftc  infule:7tcrrcfermeme  gliuo 

IclTino  a  mi  laflfare  goiicrnare  in  fuo  nome  reale:piacqueli:7  mi  fii  coccflb  cum 

pnuilcgio  7 anento:7  cum  figcllo:7  juramento:  tmi  intitularono oe  UicCRe: 

almirante:7  gouernatore  generate  oel  ruttorr  mi  affignaronocl  termino  fopw 

la  iniiila  ocii  aftori  ceto legi)c;7  quelle  oel  cauo  uerde  cbe  paflano  oi  polo  a  p9 
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lo  per  liner.t  oi  qucf!o:r  oi  tutto  qnclto  cbc  ogni  oJ  fi  oiffcpjiffct  mf  oicdcno 
ancbora  potere  amplo  como  la  fcriptura  paria.  C2lltro  negocio  famofifltmo 
Ra  aim  libia^  apemcbiamnndorforcftiero  eftato  fin  adeflb.ScttcanniJlea'j 
10  m  coue  oi. U. XOxhea  qiianti oi  quefta  impjefa  fi parlaiia tuiti  ad  vna  no  /I 
ce  Diceano  cbe  cran  ciansctt  pataiaggie.-al  picfente  fino  li  faitori  rcalsolari  do 
mandano  oi  gratia  a.U.  ZD.pcr  oifcopjirc  rerre.^  oa  credciecbc  iianno  aJTal 
tando.'T fc. u  ZD.gli  conccdeno  cbe cii  molto  p  iudicio  oi  (a  imparfaiT ocinio 
bonore;  reaipcrino  cofa  alcbiina :  bona  cofa  be  oare  a  Dio  il  fuo :  t  a  tefaro 
qiicllo  gli  aperticncT  qiicfta  e  iufla  fententia:  t  oi  iufto  p jincipe .  le  terrc  cbe 
obcdiTcono  rcognofcono.U.lD.pcrfiiifuperiorioi  quelle  infulefono  pincbe 
nitti  gli  altri  oe  cbzirtiani  7  ricbilTimerDopoi  cbc  io  per  oiuina  uolunta  pin  p2e^ 
iro  cbc  per  faperc  Ic  bo  pofle  fotto  fiia  "Rcale  r  alta  ©egnoriait  pofte  oico  i  ter 
m  ino  per  baiiere.  U.  TJO.  oi  eflfe  grandilTime  intrate .  Sla  impwuifa  afpectado 
iolanaueperiniooinandataa.U.ZJ?.perHenirealfii0  3ltoconfpccco;cii5vi/ 
ctorie  7  grande  noue  oi  oro:  r  oc  oiiierfe  ricbesjermolto  alegrorr  ficcuro  ccncdo 
mi  eflcrc.fiii  pzcfo  r  ineflTo  in  vn  naiuglio  C115  ooi  fratcUi  caricato  01  fcrri:  nudo 
in  to:po  ciitn  molto  male  tractamcnto.'fensa  cflcre  cbiamato  ne  ancbora  victo 
per  inftitia.  ^bi  nora  credere  cbe  vn  potiero  fordlieri  fi  bauclTi  iioluto  aljarii 
in  tal  hioco  cotro.U.ZJ!).fcn5a  caufa.'r  fenja  basso  alcbuno  oi  altro  pjincipe/ 
2X)a jrimamente cflcndo  io  folo  in  inc55o  mtti  quefti  cbc cu  mi erano  fni  Mafalli 
t  natiirali  oi  rcgni  oi.U.  ZDr  ancbora  bauuto  rifpccto:  cbeio  icneiia  tmi  glr 
figlioli  mei  in  fua  "Real  cone. 30  ucnc  a  fcruire.U.ZO.oc  tempo  oe  anni.iS.t 
adcffo  non  bo  caucUo  cbc  non  fia  cannto.'cl  coqjo  ocbile  r  infermo;t  ttitto  oan 
natorquanro  io  hanaia  poztato  aun  mi;oa  cofloro  mi  fu  tolto  ogni  cofa  ami:* 
mei  fratelli  fino  el  faio  fenja  eflcre  ne  aldtiio  ne  vifto  cngrandc  mio  oifbonore. 
j£  oa  credci  e  cbe  qiicllo  non  fi  facelll  per  fuo  t^cal  mandamento:  t  fc  coiTi  be 
como oico:!a reftitutioeoelmio bonoretDcmieioanirTcalligameioa  cbtlo 
ba  facto  faran.U.ZD.fonarepcr  tiitto  el  mundo.'raUro  tato  oi  coloro  cbi  me 
banno  robato  Ic  ricbejscrr  mi  ban  fatto  oanno  ncl  mio  almirantado;  grandilTi 
ma  fama  c  virni  cum  cjrempio  fera  a.U.XO.d  qnefto  fannorrrcftara  in  fpagna 
zognialtro  locogloriofa  memoria  oiloro:comoagradeuoliTiufli  pu'ncipi. 
Cria  intentionc  bona  r  fana  quale  fempse  bebbc  al  feruir  oc.U-ZD.til  oifbo 
nore:r  remerito  tanto  oifcqualc :  non  oa  liiocbo  ala  anima cbe  taccia; bencbc 
iuoglia.'oi  laqual  cofa  oomando  a.U<2D.pdono.(r3o  fonno  reilato  cuili  per 
fo  7  Dirfaci:o:3o  bo  pianto  fin  qui  per  altri  cbcCJ.ZD.gli  babian  mifericozdia 
piansa  adelTo  el  cielorrpianga  per  mi  la  terra  inel  tcmporale:  cbe  non  b&fola 
vnaquatrinaperfarofferta  in  lpirituale:3ofonreftato  qua  ode  indie  ifule  oe 
(a  fozmacbebefopmdittainfulato  in  gran  pena.'tinfirmo  afpcctando  ognt  oi 
I4  moue.'^t  circundato  oe  innumerabili  filuagij  pieni  oi  crudelta:  7  nemici  no 
ftri:7ctt(ri  longi  oi  facramcnti  oi  la  fancta  m^reecc(cfia:cbe  credo  fi  fmentica' 
ra  qaefta  anima:feoil  cozpo  efce  fuora.  pianga  per  mi  cbi  ba  d^aritatctuerita: 
nd  inllitia.30  non  uenne  a  quefto  viaggio  ad  nauicare  per  guadagnare  bono< 
re  ne  ftbbarqueflo  be  certorpercbe  la  fperanja  era  oil  tutto  3a  perfarma  vi  ue- 
neperrernirea.t3.ZD.cu  fanaintcntione'r  bonjclooicbaritartnon  mento. 
CTSupplico  iuX^.XPxbck  oiovuoIecbepofTa  oi  qua  falltrmixbe  miaoQlii 
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t^neeierett  babiMno  per  bene  che  io  itadda  a  "Roma  t  aim"  pcgrinatfonfc^ttte 
virrerr  dlto  fljto  la  fancta  Xrinira  cofenii  z  accrercba.Data  nele  tndie  in  la  tn<; 
fulaoi  Imibia  9.7.01  Julio  ocLijoj. 

Srampata  in  '^encn'aCa  nome 

Oe  iConflantio  iBaf  ucra  dta 

dino  01 362eira3pd"Si^ 

moncoe  Xoucrca  Di 

7.01  ^450,I50J. 


£um  ii|t>:mflegio^ 


2<focrtetec(orefl  non  tegeit  >CoIubo  UiccReoi  fpagnorma  Icgcraifold  Qftt 
'AeoeletnTute^ndie. 
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"  Copy  of  the  Letter  Sent  by  Columbus  to  the  Most  Serene  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain;  Concerning  the  Islands  and  Places  Found  by  him. 

"Constanzo  Bayuera  of  Brescia  to  the  Magnificent  and  Most  Famous  Fran- 
cesco Bragadino,  Mayor  of  Brescia  (greeting). 
"In  the  last  years,  while  I  was  in  Spain,  among  the  admirable  things 
which  have  been  found  in  our  days,  I  heard  also  of  the  navigation  of  Colum- 
bus, Viceroy  of  Spain  and  Governor  of  the  Indian  Islands  recently  found 
by  him,  by  means  of  a  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  their  Sacred  Majesties, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain.  This  letter  I  have  translated  for  the  sake 
of  the  wonderful  things  it  contains,  from  the  Spanish  into  our  ItaHan  lan- 
guage, and  desiring  to  pubhsh  it,  first  in  order  to  serve  some  friend  of  mine, 
who  urgently  asked  it  from  me,  then  to  do  a  favour  to  all  those  who  want 
to  hear  new  things  worthy  to  be  read  and  known,  I  have  dedicated  it  to 
your  Magnificence,  knowing  that  you  are  delighted  with  worthy  histories, 
especially  such  as  are  new,  Hke  this  marvellous  and  unheard  of  [history]. 
Furthermore,  to  prove  you  my  love  and  thankfulness  as  well  for  your  bene- 
fits as  for  the  great  virtues,  which  adorn  you  so  much.  If  this  history  were 
longer,  I  would  have  dedicated  it  to  your  Magnificence  with  still  more 
pleasure.  But  let  it  be  allowed  me  to  excuse  myself  with  this  sentence: — 
and  indeed,  rustics  and  many  people  implore  the  gods  offering  milk,  and 
those  who  have  no  incense,  bring  them  only  spelt  mixed  with  salt.  Fare- 
well.' 

"  Copy  of  the  letter  which  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  Viceroy  of  Spain  and 
Admiral  of  the  Indian  Islands  wrote  to  the  most  Christian  and  Powerful 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  our  Lords;  in  which  he  makes  known  to  them 
what  befell  him  on  his  voyage;  and  the  lands,  provinces,  towns,  rivers  and 
other  things  worthy  of  admiration;  and  also  the  lands  where  gold  mines 
are  found  in  great  quantity;  and  other  things  of  great  value  and  richness. 

"Most  Serene  and  Mighty  Princes,  King  and  Queen,  our  Lords: — 

"From  Cadiz  I  passed  to  the  islands  called  Canaries  in  four  days  and 
from  there  I  went  to  the  islands  called  the  Indies  in  sixteen  days;  where 
I  wrote  to  your  Majesties  that  my  intention  was  to  make  haste  on  my  way ; 
because  I  had  new  ships  well  furnished  with  victuals  and  crew;  and  that 
my  purpose  was  to  steer  to  the  island  called  Janahica  [Jamaica]. 

"  In  the  island  called  Dominica  I  wrote  this ;  up  to  this  time  the  weather 

'  The  original  letter  to  the  Sovereigns  undoubtedly  was  written  in  Spanish. 
Ferdinand  Columbus,  in  the  Historie,  affirms  that  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  Sover- 
eigns by  Diego  Mendez  and  that  it  was  printed.  If  Ferdinand  meant  that  it  had 
been  printed  in  Spanish  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  book.  Nor 
do  we  know  of  the  existence  of  the  original  letter.  Don  Lorenzo  Ramirez  de  Prado, 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  is  said  to  have  had  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  letter.  Na- 
varrete  published  the  letter  from  a  Spanish  manuscript  text  of  which  the  writing 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was  once  in  the 
college  of  Cuenca  at  Salamanca,  and,  as  Ramirez  de  Prado  bequeathed  his  papers  to 
this  college,  the  inference  is  that  this  text  is  identical  with  that  once  possessed  by 
him.  We  have  called  attention  in  notes  to  discrepancies  between  the  Spanish  text 
and  that  of  the  Itahan  Lettera. 
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was  all  that  could  be  asked  for ;  that  same  night  when  I  entered  that  place 
there  was  a  great  storm  and  distress  which  has  pursued  me  ever  since. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  island  Spagnola,  so  called,  I  sent  a  package  of  letters 
to  your  j\lajesties  in  which  I  asked  of  you  the  favour  of  sending  me  a  ship 
with  my  money;  because  another  [ship]  which  I  had,  was  already  rendered 
unserviceable  and  it  then  could  not  sustain  sails;  which  letters  your  Ma- 
jesties will  know  if  you  have  received  them;  the  reply  which  your  Majesties 
made  me  was  that  I  should  not  wish  to  go  or  stay  ashore ;  because  of  this 
the  spirits  of  the  men  who  were  with  me  fell,  for  fear  that  I  wished  to  lead 
them  far  away;  they  said  that  if  any  accident  or  danger  should  happen 
that  they  would  not  be  rescued;  and  also  that  Uttle  care  would  be  taken 
of  them;  and  it  seemed  to  some,  as  they  said,  that  the  land  which  I  might 
acquire,  your  Majesties  would  cause  to  be  governed  by  another  person 
than  myself. 

' '  The  tempest  was  great  and  that  night  the  ships  were  separated  from 
me;  and  each  ship  was  driven  on  its  own  course  without  any  hope  other 
than  of  death ;  each  held  it  for  certain  that  the  other  had  been  lost.  What 
man  has  been  born — not  excepting  Job  himself — who  would  not  have  died 
of  despair  that  in  such  a  storm  for  my  own  salvation  and  for  that  of  my 
little  son  and  brother  and  friends,  I  should  be  forbidden  to  land  on  that 
shore  which  by  the  will  of  Heaven  I  had  gained  for  Spain  sweating  blood 
[with  my  efforts]? 

"  I  return  to  the  ships  which  the  great  storm  had  taken  from  me,  which 
when  it  pleased  God  He  restored  to  me;  the  unserviceable  ship  in  order  to 
escape  put  out  to  sea  as  far  as  to  the  island  called  Galliega;  which  ship 
lost  its  boat  and  anchor  and  a  great  part  of  its  victuals.  The  one  in  which 
I  went  was  marvellously  tossed  about ;  and  God  in  His  mercy  that  I  might 
not  suffer  danger  kept  it  safe.  In  that  suspected  [to  be  unseaworthy]  was 
my  brother,  who  next  to  God  was  her  help. 

"With  this  tempest  I  went  slowly  and  carefully  '  near  to  Jamaica,  and 
there,  there  was  a  change  of  the  heavy  sea  into  a  calm  and  there  was  a 
great  current  that  brought  me  to  the  Huerta  de  la  Regina  without  ever 
seeing  land;  and  from  there  I  sailed  when  I  could  to  the  mainland,  where 
I  met  a  fearful  current  and  opposing  wind  against  which  I  struggled  60 
days;  finally  I  could  not  gain  more  than  70  leagues,  which  are  350  miles; 
because  one  league  by  sea  is  five  miles  and  by  land  is  four  miles.  There- 
fore, reader,  every  time  that  you  find  leagues  mentioned  you  will  by  your 
judgment  understand  how  many  miles  it  is.^  In  all  this  time  we  could  not 
enter  into  the  harbour  nor  did  the  tempest  on  the  sea  and  the  rain  from 
heaven  ever  leave  me  and  the  thunders  and  the  continuous  lightnings 
seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  I  went  on  finally  and  I  thank  God,  who  from  that  time  gave  me  pros- 

^  Ingattone, — on  all  fours,  that  is,  carefully  and  prudently,  as  a  cat  might  walk. 

^  All  this  explanation  of  the  measurement  of  a  league  is  omitted  in  the  Spanish 
letter  copied  by  Navarrete.  The  use  of  the  word  "reader"  shows  this  to  be  an  in- 
terpolation on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  the  printed  Lettera. 
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perous  wind  and  current.'  This  happened  on  the  12th  of  September. 
Eighty-eight  days  were  passed  in  which  the  terrible  storm  had  never  left 
me,  so  that  my  eyes  in  all  that  time  beheld  neither  sun  nor  stars  nor  other 
planets.  The  ships'  seams  were  opened,  the  sails  were  torn,  the  anchors, 
stays,  boats  and  all  accoutrements  were  lost,  the  crew  were  for  the  most 
part  sick  and  all  disheartened,  and  many  with  the  vows  of  their  holy  re- 
ligion and  there  were  none  without  some  vow  or  pilgrimage.  Many  times 
one  would  confess  to  another  in  doubt,  and  from  hour  to  hour  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  death.  Many  other  tempests  have  been  seen  but  not  of  such 
duration  nor  with  such  violence.  Many  of  our  people  who  were  considered 
hardened  mariners  lost  their  courage.  That  which  gave  me  grief  was  the 
suffering  of  my  son  whom  I  had  with  me.  The  more  so  since  he  was  com- 
ing to  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  was  enduring  so  much  fatigue  and  suf- 
fering so  much  pain  and  bearing  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  God  and 
no  other  gave  him  such  fortitude  of  spirit.  He  by  his  conduct  encouraged 
and  heartened  the  others.  He  was  as  if  he  had  been  at  sea  eighty  years,  a 
marvellous  thing  to  believe.  From  which  conduct  I  found  some  relief.  I 
had  been  sick  and  many  times  had  reached  the  point  of  death.  From  a 
little  cabin  which  I  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ship,  I 
directed  the  expedition.  And  as  I  have  said,  my  brother  was  in  the  most 
wretched  and  most  dangerous  vessel.  My  grief  was  very  great,  and  the 
more  so  since  I  had  brought  him  against  his  will,  because  by  my  misfortune 
the  twenty  years  of  service  which  I  had  given  with  so  much  fatigue  and 
danger  have  profited  me  so  little  that  to-day  I  have  in  Castile  no  roof  and 
if  I  wish  to  dine  or  sup  or  sleep  I  have  only  the  tavern  for  my  last  refuge, 
and  for  that  most  of  the  time  I  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  score.  Another 
thing  also  gave  me  great  pain, — that  was  Don  Diego,  my  son,  whom  I  had 
left  in  Spain  in  such  an  orphaned  condition  and  deprived  of  honours  and 
fortune;  although  I  held  it  for  certain  that  your  Majesties,  as  just  and 
not  ungrateful  Princes  would  make  restitution  to  him  with  increase.  I 
arrived  at  the  land  called  Cariai,  where  I  remained  to  repair  the  ships  and 
make  all  necessary  preparations  and  to  give  repose  to  the  jaded  crew,  who 
by  long  fatigue  had  become  exhausted;  and  I  myself  was  sick.  And  I 
together  with  them  reposed  there. =  In  this  land  I  heard  news  about  the 
gold  mines  of  the  province  of  Ciamba,  so  called,  all  which  I  went  seeking. 
There  I  took  two  men  of  their  nation,  who  brought  me  to  another  land 
called  Carambaru,  where  the  people  go  naked  and  wear  around  the  neck  a 
mirror  of  gold  which  they  will  not  in  any  way  sell  or  exchange;  and  in 
which  places  they  named  to  me  in  their  language  many  other  places  on  the 
seacoast;  where  they  told  me  there  were  great  quantities  of  gold  and 
mines;  the  last  place,  so  called,  Beragua,  distant  from  there  25  leagues. 
For  that  reason  I  left  there  with  the  intention  of  seeking  them  all.  Scarcely 
had  I  arrived  half  way  when  I  learned  that  at  about  two  days'  journey 

'  In  the  Spanish  letter  copied  by  Navarrete  it  reads:  "I  arrived  at  the  cape  of 
Gracias  d  Dios  and  after  that  the  Lord  granted  me  fair  wind  and  current." 
^  In  the  Spanish  the  Admiral  repeats  his  being  sick  unto  death. 
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there  were  mines  of  gold  and  I  determined  to  send  to  see  them.  On  the 
evening  of  Sts.  Simon- Jude,'  when  having  to  depart,  there  arose  such  a  sea 
and  wind  that  it  was  necessary  to  run  where  they  could.  And  those  two 
men  always  came  with  me  to  show  me  the  mines. ^  Jn  all  these  places 
where  I  had  been  I  found  to  be  true  all  that  I  had  heard,  and  this  made  me 
certain  that  the  truth  had  been  spoken  concerning  the  province  of  Ciguare, 
which  according  to  them  is  destroyed  s  and  is  nine  days'  journey  by  land 
toward  the  west.  There  they  say  that  there  is  an  infinite  quantity  of  gold, 
and  they  tell  me  that  they  wear  crowns  of  gold  on  their  heads  *  and  they 
wear  very  large  rings  on  their  arms  and  feet  and  that  seats,  chests  and 
tables  are  furnished  and  sheathed  with  gold,  as  we  make  them  with  iron. 
And  also  they  tell  me  that  the  women  there  wear  collars  of  gold  fastened 
to  the  head  and  hanging  as  far  as  to  the  shoulders.  In  this  place,  as  I  say, 
all  the  people  of  these  regions  agree  that  this  is  the  truth  and  say  that  there 
are  so  many  riches  that  I  should  be  content  with  the  tenth  part.  There 
we  brought  with  us  pepper,  which  all  the  people  recognised. s  In  Ciguare 
there  were  markets  and  fairs  as  with  us.  All  these  things  they  affirmed  to 
me  and  showed  me  the  method  or  manner  in  which  they  hold  their  sales 
and  barter.  Moreover  they  say  that  they  navigate  as  we  do  and  their 
ships  carry  catapults,  bows,  arrows,  swords  and  armour;  and  they  go 
clothed  as  we  do  and  they  have  horses  ^  and  they  make  war.  They  wear 
rich  clothing  and  they  have  good  houses. 7  They  say  moreover  that  the 
sea  boils  in  the  said  province  of  Ciguare  and  that  from  there  it  is  ten  days' 
journey  to  the  river  called  Ganges. ^  It  seems  that  these  lands  stand  in 
relationship  to  Beragua  [Veragua]  as  Tortosa  stands  in  relationship  with 
Fuenterrabia  or  as  Pisa  with  Venice. o 

"When  I  departed  from  Carambaru  and  went  to  those  places  as  I  have 

'  See  our  note  on  Sts.  Simon- Jude  in  chapter  Ixxv. 

=  In  the  Spanish  translation:  "And  the  Indian  chiefs  from  the  mines  were  with 
me  all  the  time." 

3  In  the  Spanish  this  word  is  rendered  "descrita, " — described, — a  more  reason- 
able rendering. 

■»  In  the  Spanish  letter,  instead  of  gold  being  the  material  worn  upon  the  arms 
and  feet  and  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  tables  and  chests,  coral  is  given  as  the 
material  of  ornamentation;  a  material  which,  however  appropriate  for  body  orna- 
ments, certainly  could  not  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  metal  in  sheathing  such 
furniture  as  tables  and  chests. 

5  In  the  Spanish  there  is  no  reference  to  Columbus's  gathering  pepper,  but  the 
simple  statement  is  made  that  the  people  were  acquainted  with  the  pepper  plant. 

6  In  the  Spanish  the  passage  is  "y  in  la  terra  hay  caballos."  Major  translates 
the  next  phrase  as  if  it  were  horses  which  were  used  in  war,  a  translation  not  war- 
ranted by  even  the  Spanish  text. 

7  In  the  Spanish,  Navarrete  gives  this  passage,  "y  tienen  buenas  cosas"'  "and 
have  good  things." 

8  The  sea  boils, — that  is  to  say,  the  sea  breaks  in  foam  upon  the  shores  of  that 
province  of  Ciguare.  In  the  Spanish  of  Navarrete  this  passage  is  "boxa  a  Ciguare": 
"surrounds  Ciguare."     The  sense  is  not  materially  difEerent. 

9  As  the  reader  already  knows,  this  passage  is  most  vital  in  proving  the  extent 
of  the  comprehension  Columbus  himself  had  of  the  value  of  his  discoveries.  He  knew 
that  he  was  on  continental  land,  and  that  between  that  continental  land  and  the  far 
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said,  I  found  the  people  with  the  same  customs;  except  that  the  looking- 
glasses  of  gold  which  they  had  they  gave  for  three  hawk's  bells  each  even  if 
they  weighed  ten  or  fifteen  ducats  each.  In  all  their  customs  they  are 
like  those  of  the  island  of  Espanola.  The  gold  is  obtained  by  another 
method,  although  both  have  no  similarity  with  our  art.' 

"This  which  I  have  said  is  what  I  have  heard  these  people  say.  That 
which  I  have  seen  and  know  I  will  tell  you  now.  In  the  year  'g4  I  sailed 
24  degrees  towards  the  west  in  a  period  of  nine  hours;  there  was  no  error 
therein  because  in  that  hour  there  was  an  eclipse;  the  sun  was  in  Libra 
and  the  moon  in  Aries.  All  which  I  learned  by  speech  from  this  people  I 
had  already  known  from  books.  Ptolemy  believed  himself  to  have  cor- 
rected Marinus  and  now  his  writings  are  found  to  be  very  near  the  truth. 
Ptolemy  put  Catigara  at  a  twelve  line  distance  from  his  Occident,  which  I 
affirm  to  be  at  2^  degrees  above  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal.  Marinus 
divides  the  earth  into  fifteen  lines.  This  same  Marinus  in  Ethiopia  ^  draws 
above  the  Equinoctial  line  more  than  twenty-four  degrees,  and  now  that 
the  Portuguese  navigate  there,  they  find  it  to  be  true.  Ptolemy  says  that 
the  most  southern  land  is  the  first  boundary  and  that  it  does  not  descend 
more  than  15-^  degrees. 

"The  world  is  small;  that  which  is  dry,  that  is  to  say  the  land,  is  six 
parts;  the  seventh  only  is  covered  with  water.  Experience  has  now 
proved  it  and  I  wrote  it  to  your  Majesties  with  my  letters,  illustrating  it 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  also  with  the  site  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  as 
the  Holy  Church  approves.  I  say  that  the  world  is  not  as  large  as  is  com- 
monly asserted  and  that  a  degree  of  the  Equinoctial  line  is  s6f  miles,  as  will 
soon  be  demonstrated.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  this  matter,  but 
rather  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  my  difficult  and  troublesome  voyage, 
although  it  [the  scientific  matter]  is  the  most  noble  and  useful.  I  say  that 
the  evening  of  Sts.  Simon- Jude  I  ran  where  the  wind  carried  me  without 
being  able  to  resist  it,  into  a  port,  where  I  spent  ten  days  from  the  violence 
of  the  sea  and  the  sky.  Here  I  determined  not  to  go  back  to  the  mines 
and  I  let  them  stand  as  a  thing  acquired ;  I  departed  in  the  rain  to  pursue 
my  voyage  as  God  willed;  I  arrived  at  a  port  Bastimentos,  where  I  did  not 
enter  willingly.     The  storm  and  great  current  held  me  in  the  said  port  for 

East,  the  land  of  Marco  Polo,  the  land  of  spices,  the  true  Indies,  was  another  and  a 
different  ocean,  just  as  to  one  standing  by  Tortosa  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  there 
would  be  a  stretch  of  continental  land  on  the  other  side  of  which  there  would  be 
found  another  sea,  the  Atlantic.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  a  document  belong- 
ing to  him,  handled  by  him,  inserted  by  him  in  the  Book  of  Privileges,  this  discovery 
of  his  is  described  as  lying  not  in  the  Indies  of  Marco  Polo,  but  in  the  Indias  Occi- 
dcntalcs.  the  western  Indies.  Therefore  we  reiterate  our  beUef  that  he  knew  as  well, 
nay,  better,  than  any  other  soul  of  his  time,  that  he  had  discovered  and  given  to  the 
Sovereigns  of  Spain  new  lands  and  a  New  World. 

1  Navarrete  gives  this  Spanish  phrase:  "el  oro  cogen  con  otras  artes  bien  que 
todos  son  nada  con  los  de  los  Cristianos." 

2  Navarrete  has  the  following  passage:  "Marinus  en  Etiopia  escribe  al  Indo  la 
linca  equinocial  mas  de,"  etc.,  which  certainly  gives  point  to  the  passage,  as  it  is 
utterly  unintelligible  in  the  Italian. 
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the  space  of  fourteen  days;  then  I  again  set  out  from  there,  but  not  with 
good  weather.  When  I  found  myself  to  have  made  about  fifteen  leagues 
the  wind  and  the  violent  current  forcibly  returned  me.  Returning  into  the 
harbour  whence  I  had  come,  I  found  on  the  way  another  harbour  called 
Retrete ;  where  I  retired  with  great  danger  and  disturbance  and  much 
fatigue,  both  myself  and  the  crew.  In  this  harbour  I  remained  many  days,' 
for  so  the  cruel  weather  determined  it,  and  when  I  believed  myself  to  have 
finished  then  I  found  that  I  was  only  beginning.  Here  I  changed  my  pur- 
pose, wishing  to  return  to  the  mines  and  to  do  some  things  until  there  came 
good  weather  for  returning  on  my  voyage ;  when  near  the  harbour,  at  four 
leagues  distance,  a  very  great  storm  fatigued  me  so  much  that  I  knew 
nothing  more  about  myself.  There  my  wound  re-opened  itself.^  Nine 
days  I  passed  without  any  hope  of  life.  Eyes  never  saw  so  high  a  sea  or 
with  so  much  noise  as  there  now  arose ;  throwing  such  foam ;  the  wind  was 
not  for  going  down  or  affording  me  a  place  to  go  towards  another  port. 
Instead  of  that  it  held  me  in  this  sea  which  was  become  bloody  and  which 
was  boiling  like  a  cauldron  on  a  great  fire.  The  heaven  never  seemed  so 
troubled.  One  day  and  one  night  it  burned  like  a  furnace ;  and  threw  not 
more  or  less  than  flame  and  lightning,  so  that  every  moment  I  expected 
that  it  would  have  burned  the  masts  and  the  sails.  These  lightnings  came 
with  such  fury  and  so  dreadful  that  all  expected  that  the  ships  would 
founder.  In  all  this,  the  rain  from  heaven  never  ceased.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  rained,  but  that  it  resembled  rather  another  deluge;  the  crew  were 
already  so  exhausted  and  harassed  that  every  one  for  himself  wished  for 
death  to  escape  from  such  martyrdom.  The  ships  had  twice  lost  their 
barks,  the  anchors  and  the  ropes  and  they  were  without  sails,  and  besides 
they  were  leaky.  When  it  pleased  God  I  returned  to  a  harbour  called 
Porto  Grosso,  where  I  prepared  all  things  which  were  necessary  and  re- 
turned a  second  time  towards  Beragua  for  my  journey.  Again  although 
I  was  in  readiness  3  to  sail,  all  the  wind  and  the  current  were  contrary  and 
hindering  me.  I  arrived  almost  there  where  I  had  first  come,  and  once 
more  the  wind  and  the  current  were  against  me  and  I  returned  another 
time  to  the  harbour,  for  I  did  not  venture  to  await  the  opposition  of  Saturn  * 

'  Navarrete  makes  this  phrase  in  Spanish,  "detuveme  alii  quince  dias":  "I  re- 
mained there  fifteen  days." 

^  This  passage  is  important  as  a  possible  allusion  to  a  gun-shot  wound,  in  view  of 
the  bullet  which  was  found  in  the  leaden  box  containing  the  alleged  remains  of  Colum- 
bus in  the  Cathedral  at  San  Domingo  in  1877.  This  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  our 
chapter  cxxxxiii. 

3  The  Spanish  makes  the  meaning  of  this  passage  diametrically  opposite  to  this 
Italian  rendering:  "  Volvi  otra  vez  hacia  Veragua  para  mi  viage,  aunque  yo  no  estu- 
viera  para  ello"  ;  which  Major  translates  as  follows:  "  I  then  once  more  attempted  the 
voyage  towards  Veragua,  although  I  was  by  no  means  in  a  fit  state  to  undertake  it.' ' 

4  In  the  Spanish  as  given  by  Navarrete,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  opposition  of 
Saturn  with  Mars.  The  passage  reads:  "que  no  os6  esperar  la  oposicion  de  Satumo 
con  Mares  tan  desbaratados  en  costa  brava,"  which  Major  translates,  "not  daring  to 
encounter  the  opposition  of  Saturn  with  such  a  boisterous  sea,"  etc.  Major  reads 
this  passage  as  if  Columbus  had  intended  to  say,  "the  opposition  of  Saturn  with  the 
Sun." 
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and  Mars,  so  much  cast  about  on  a  stormy  coast,  because  for  the  most  part 
it  brings  with  it  storm  and  heavy  weather.  This  was  on  the  day  of  Na- 
tivity at  the  hour  of  mass.  I  returned  once  more  to  the  place  where  I 
had  departed  with  great  fatigue  and  the  New  Year  having  passed,  I  once 
more  determined  to  obstinately  pursue  my  journey;  although  again  I  had 
good  weather,  the  ships  were  unnavigable  and  the  crew  were  sick  and  dead. 
On  the  day  of  the  Epiphany  I  arrived  without  any  strength  at  Beragua; 
there  God  prepared  for  me  a  river  as  a  sure  harbour,  although  it  had  at  the 
mouth  no  more  than  ten  palms  in  depth.  I  entered  this  river  with  fatigue. 
The  following  day  again  the  tempest  returned,  which  if  it  had  found  me 
outside,  would  not  have  permitted  me  to  re-enter.  It  rained  without  ever 
ceasing  until  the  14th  of  February  so  that  I  had  on  place  to  stay  on  the 
land  nor  to  find  a  remedy  in  anything.  While  I  was  yet  in  safety  on  the 
24th  of  January  the  river  unexpectedly  grew  very  high  and  strong,  break- 
ing the  cables  and  the  anchorages,  and  it  lacked  [little]  of  carrying  away 
the  ships  and  certainly  I  saw  them  in  more  danger  than  ever.  God  helped 
me  as  He  always  did.  I  do  not  know  if  there  has  ever  been  any  one  with 
more  martyrdom  or  with  more  suffering  than  I.  On  the  6th  of  February 
while  it  rained  continuously  I  sent  seventy  men  inland  five  leagues  and 
they  found  many  mines  of  gold.  The  Indians,  that  is  to  say  those  two 
men  who  went  with  them,'  brought  them  to  a  very  high  mountain  and 
from  there  they  showed  them  all  parts  as  far  as  the  eyes  could  see,  saying 
that  in  every  part  there  was  gold  enough,  and  that  towards  the  west  the 
mines  stretched  for  twenty  days  and  they  named  the  countries,  cities  and 
places  where  more  or  less  gold  was  found.  Afterwards  I  heard  that  the 
Quibian  (for  so  they  call  the  Lord  of  the  land)  who  had  given  me  these  two 
Indians  had  ordered  them  to  show  the  mines  which  were  more  distant  and 
which  belonged  to  another  chief,  his  enemy ;  and  that  within  his  own  land 
his  people  gathered  daily  much  gold,  and  that  one  man  alone  might  gather 
in  ten  days  a  mazata  of  gold.=  The  Indians,  his  servants,  witnesses  of  this, 
I  brought  with  me  into  the  midst  of  that  people,  as  far  as  boats  could 
go.3  My  brother  returned  with  this  people  and  all  with  gold  which  they 
had  gathered  within  the  space  of  four  hours,  for  they  did  not  tarry  longer; 
the  quantity  is  great  having  respect  to  the  fact  that  no  one  had  seen  mines 
and  most  of  them  as  it  happened  had  never  seen  gold,  because  they  were 
for  the  most  part  men  of  the  sea  and  almost  all  ship's  boys.  I  had  many 
tools  and  materials  for  building  and  much  victuals;  I  made  a  dwelling 
place  for  myself  and  for  my  people  and  built  certain  houses  of  wood  and 

I  Here  again  in  the  Spanish  the  guides  are  called  simply  "the  Indians,"  and  are 
not  distinguished  as  the  particular  two  taken  by  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
him  to  the  mines. 

'  Mazata  was  an  indefinite  measure  of  weight,  corresponding  to  such  a  load  as  a 
child  might  carry  with  ease. 

3  In  the  Spanish  the  passage  is:  "Los  Indies,  sus  criados  y  testigos  de  esto  traigo 
conmigo.  Adonde  el  tiene  el  pueblo  llegan  las  barcas"-  "The  Indians,  his  servants 
and  witnesses  of  this,  I  am  bringing  with  me.  The  boats  go  as  far  as  to  the  place 
where  he  has  his  town." 

VOL.    II. — 44. 
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presented  many  things  to  the  Quibian,  that  is  to  say,  the  chief.  I  well 
understood  and  judged  that  our  concord  would  not  last  long.  They  were 
very  simple  and  our  people  were  very  troublesome,  and  moreover  I  had 
taken  possession  of  territory  within  his  dominions.  When  he  saw  the 
houses  bmlt  and  the  trade  so  flourishing  and  general,  he  determined  to 
bum  them  all  and  to  kill  us  all,  as  many  as  we  were.  Much  to  the  con- 
trary was  the  issue  of  this  design,  because  as  it  pleased  God,  he  was  taken 
himself,  his  wife,  his  sons  and  servants,  although  misfortune  determined 
that  he  should  remain  but  a  little  time  in  captivity.  The  Quibian  fled  to 
a  certain  worthy  man,  to  whom  he  had  presented  himself  with  a  guard  of 
men.  The  sons  fled  to  the  master  of  a  ship  who  brought  them  to  a  safe 
place.'  In  the  month  of  April  the  ships  were  all  eaten  by  frost  and  winter 
weather  and  we  could  not  keep  them  above  water. ="  At  this  time  the  said 
river  made  a  channel;  through  which  I  brought  three  of  the  ships  with 
great  pains,  having  emptied  them. 3  The  boats  returned  within  the  river 
for  salt  and  water  and  other  things.  The  sea  became  very  great  and  ugly 
and  would  not  permit  them  to  go  out.  The  Indians  were  numerous  and 
having  assembled,  they  fought  the  said  boats.  Finally  all  were  slain.  My 
brother  and  all  the  other  people  were  in  one  ship  which  had  remained  in 
the  river.  And  I  alone  was  without  on  such  a  stormy  coast  with  great 
fever  and  so  much  fatigue  that  the  hope  of  escape  was  already  dead.  Never- 
theless, as  best  I  could  I  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  ship  crying  out  with 
weak  voice,  weeping  bitterly,  to  the  commanders  of  your  Majesties'  army, 

'  The  Spanish  passage  entirely  reverses  the  meaning  as  given  in  the  Italian:  "  El 
Quibian  se  fuyo  a  un  hombre  honrado  a  quien  se  habua  entregado  con  guarda  de  hom- 
bres;  y  los  hijos  se  fueron  a  un  maestre  de  navio  a  quien  se  dieron  en  61  a  buen  re- 
caudo."  Both  the  chieftain  and  his  sons  in  the  Italian  edition  are  made  to  escape  to 
different  persons,  the  chieftain  to  a  "worthy  man"  and  the  sons  to  a  ship-master. 
The  ship-master  to  whom  the  sons  fled  conducted  them  to  a  safe  place.  While  the 
Spanish  text  places  the  Quibian  and  his  sons  in  the  custody  of  the  worthy  man  and 
the  ship-master,  both  agents  of  Columbus,  the  Italian  plainly  alludes  to  the  "worthy 
man"  and  the  ship-master  as  friends  of  the  Indians  and  harbourers  to  the  escaped 
chieftain  and  his  sons.  The  Spanish  text  omits  the  passage  which  says  that  the 
ship-master  "  brought  them  to  a  safe  place."  The  reader  will  see,  by  following  the 
narrative  in  our  text,  that  the  Spanish  version  is  in  accordance  with  the  account  given 
by  Ferdinand  Columbus  in  the  Historie  and  by  Las  Casas  in  his  Historia. 

'  The  Spanish  text  is  "todos  comidos  de  broma":  "all  eaten  by  worms."  The 
resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word  "broma," — "worm,"  and  the  Italian  "bruma," — 
■'wintry  weather,"  may  account  for  this  error.  In  Southern  waters  the  worm 
teredo  is  most  destructive  to  the  bottoms  of  ships.  It  is  possible  that  the  ice  and 
snow  may  have  affected  the  ships  of  the  Admiral  and  rendered  them  exceedingly 
leaky.  It  is  true  that  Columbus  has  just  told  us  that  in  the  month  of  January  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  blocked,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  ice  was  the  cause  of  the  blockade. 
It  is  much  more  likely,  we  think,  that  the  currents  and  high  water  had  brought  down 
into  the  naouth  of  the  stream  an  unusual  quantity  of  sand  and  debris,  thus  blocking 
the  channel.  The  very  next  sentence  indicates  that  a  channel  was  made  by  the 
natural  flowing  of  the  river  itself,  and  not  through  the  melting  or  departure  of  ice 
and  snow. 

3  "Suoti"  is  possibly  a  misprint  for  "vuoti," — "emptied,"  an  adjective  agreeing 
with  "naviglie." 
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and  again  calling  to  the  four  winds  to  help;  but  they  did  not  answer  me. 
Tired  out,  I  fell  asleep  and  sighing  I  heard  a  voice  very  full  of  pity  which 
spoke  these  words:  Oh!  fool  and  slow  to  believe  and  to  serve  Him,  thy  God 
and  the  God  of  all.  What  did  He  more  for  Moses?  and  for  David  His  servant? 
Since  thou  wast  born  He  had  always  so  great  care  for  thee.  When  He  saw  thee 
in  an  age  with  which  He  was  content  He  made  thy  name  sound  marvellously 
through  the  ivorld.  The  Indies,  which  are  so  rich  a  part  of  the  world.  He  has 
given  to  thee  as  thine.  Thou  hast  distributed  them  wherever  it  has  pleased 
thee;  He  gave  thee  power  so  to  do.  Of  the  bonds  of  the  ocean  which  were 
locked  with  so  strong  chains  He  gave  thee  the  keys  and  thou  wast  obeyed  in  all 
the  land  and  among  the  Christians  thou  hast  acquired  a  good  avid  honourable 
reputation.  What  did  He  more  for  the  people  of  Israel  when  He  brought  them 
out  of  Egypt?  or  yet  for  David,  whom  from  being  a  shepherd  He  made  King 
of  Judea?  Turn  to  Him,  and  recognise  thine  error,  for  His  mercy  is  infinite. 
Thine  old  age  will  be  no  hindrance  to  all  great  things.  Many  very  great  in- 
heritances are  in  His  power.  Abraham  was  more  than  one  hundred  years  old 
when  he  begat  Isaac  and  also  Sarah  was  not  young.  Thou  art  calling  for  un- 
certain aid.  Answer  me,  who  has  afflicted  thee  so  much  and  so  many  times, — 
God  or  the  world?  The  privileges  and  promises  which  God  makes  He  never 
breaks  to  any  one;  nor  does  He  say  after  having  received  the  service  that  His 
intention  was  not  so  and  that  it  is  to  be  understood  in  another  manner:  nor 
imposes  martyrdom  to  give  proof  of  His  power.  He  abides  by  the  letter  of  His 
word.  All  that  He  promises  He  abundantly  accomplishes.  This  is  His  way. 
I  have  told  thee  what  the  Creator  hath  done  for  thee  and  does  for  all.  Now 
He  shows  m.e  the  reward  and  payment  of  thy  suffering  and  which  thou  hast  passed 
in  the  service  of  others.  And  thus  half  dead,  I  heard  everything;  but  I 
could  never  find  an  answer  to  make  to  words  so  certain,  and  only  I  wept 
for  my  errors.  He,  whoever  he  might  be,  finished  speaking,  saying:  Trust 
and  fear  not,  for  thy  tribulations  are  written  in  marble  and  not  without  reason. 

"  I  came  to  myself  when  I  was  able  and  at  the  end  of  nine  days  it  be- 
came good  weather,  but  not  so  that  the  vessels  could  be  brought  out  of  the 
river.  I  gathered  all  the  crew  who  were  on  shore  and  all  the  rest  as  far 
as  was  possible,  for  they  were  not  sufficient  to  stay  and  to  navigate  the 
ships.  I  would  have  remained  to  hold  out  against  the  natives  with  all  my 
people  if  your  Majesties  had  known  this.  The  fear  that  there  never  would 
come  any  ships  determined  me  to  depart  from  here,  and  moreover  the 
point  is  this :  that  when  succour,  has  to  be  provided  it  should  be  furnished 
for  all  who  are  in  need. 

"I  set  out  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  Easter  night  with  the 
ships  eaten  and  mouldy  and  full  of  holes.  I  left  one,  the  worst  one,  in 
Belem,  with  many  things.  In  Puerto  Bello  I  left  another;  only  two  re- 
mained to  me  in  the  same  state  as  the  others  and  without  boats  or  provi- 
sions having  to  pass  seven  thousand  miles  of  sea  and  water  or  I  must  perish 
on  the  journey  with  my  poor  son  and  brother  and  so  many  people.  They 
may  now  answer  me,  those  who  were  wont  to  boast  and  to  blame  me,  say- 
ing,— Why  didst  thou  not  so?     Why  didst  thou  not  steer  hither?     Why 
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not  thither?  I  would  they  had  been  there  on  that  day.  I  verily  believe 
that  another  [day]  of  knowing  otherwise  awaits  them  or  our  faith  is  noth- 
ing. 

"  On  the  13th  of  May  I  arrived  at  the  province  of  Mago,  which  borders 
upon  that  of  Catayo,  and  from  there  I  departed  for  Espanola.  I  sailed  two 
days  with  good  weather  which  suddenly  changed  to  the  contrary.  The 
course  that  I  took  was  to  avoid  those  numerous  islands  and  not  to  go 
ashore  in  the  shallow  waters.  The  high  sea  forced  me  wherefore  I  was 
compelled  to  turn  back  without  sails.  I  reached  an  island  where  I  lost 
three  anchors  at  once,  and  at  midnight  when  it  seemed  the  world  was  com- 
ing to  an  end  the  cables  of  the  other  ships  were  broken  and  it  was  a  wonder 
that  they  did  not  both  go  to  pieces,  because  one  rushed  upon  the  other  with 
great  force.  God  helped  us.  One  anchor  alone,  held  me  up  next  to  the 
Divine  help.  At  the  end  of  six  days  when  the  good  weather  came  again 
upon  the  sea,  we  returned  to  our  voyage- with  the  ships  such  as  they  were, 
worm-eaten  and  more  full  of  holes  even  than  a  comb  of  bees  that  make 
honey;  and  the  crew  had  so  little  courage  that  they  were  almost  lost.  I 
had  not  advanced  much  farther  than  where  we  had  been  first  when  the 
storm  had  turned  me  back.  I  returned  to  the  same  island  to  a  safer  har- 
bour. At  the  end  of  eight  days  I  returned  the  same  way.  At  the  end  of 
June  I  arrived  at  Janahica  always  with  contrary  winds ;  and  the  ships  in 
the  worst  condition;  with  three  pumps,  tubs  and  cauldrons  together  with 
all  the  crew  I  was  not  able  to  overcome  the  water  which  entered  the  ship, 
nor  was  there  any  other  remedy  to  help  against  this.  I  put  myself  on  the 
way  to  go  directly  to  Espafiiola,  which  was  28  leagues  off,  and  I  would  I  had 
not  gone.  The  other  ship,  nearly  sunken  as  it  was,  ran  to  find  a  harbour. 
I  would  have  held  out  against  the  violence  of  the  sea  but  my  ship  sank 
when  God  by  a  miracle  put  rae  on  the  shore. 

"Who  will  believe  what  I  write?  I  say  that  I  have  not  written  the 
one  hundredth  part  in  this  present  letter  of  these  things,  to  which  those 
who  were  in  my  company  will  testify.' 

"  If  your  Majesties  will  be  pleased  to  favour  me  for  my  succour  with  a 
ship  of  more  than  64  tons  together  with  200  quintals  of  biscuits  and  other 
provisions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  me  and  these  poor  people  to  Spain. 
From  Espanola  to  Janahica  there  are  not  more  than  28  leagues,  as  I  have 
already  said.  I  would  not  have  gone  to  Espanola  even  if  the  ships  had 
been  in  good  condition,  because  as  I  have  already  said,  I  was  commanded 
by  your  Majesties  not  to  go  on  shore.  It  is  known  to  God  if  a  command 
of  this  kind  has  been  expedient.  This  letter  I  send  by  the  care  and  hand 
of  Indians  and  it  will  be  a  great  marvel  if  it  reaches  you.  Of  my  voyage 
I  say  that  with  me  and  in  my  company  were  150  men;  many  who  were 
persons  very  capable  as  pilots  and  good  sailors ;  but  none  of  them  can  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  where  we  were  nor  whither  we  returned.  The 
reason  is  apparent.     I  departed  from  above  the  harbour  called  Brazil  in 

'  The  Spanish  version  of  this  passage  is:  "Los  que  fueron  con  el  Alniirante  lo 
atestigiien."      "Those  who  were  [went]  with  the  Admiral  can  attest  it." 
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Espanola  and  the  storm  did  not  let  me  take  the  course  I  wished.  I  was 
even  forced  to  run  where  the  wind  drove  me.  In  this  day  I  was  very  sick. 
None  had  ever  sailed  towards  these  parts.  The  wind  and  the  sea  quieted 
down  after  some  days  and  the  storm  changed  into  a  calm  and  a  great  cur- 
rent. I  fell  in  with  an  island  which  is  called  De  las  Pozzas,  and  from  there 
to  the  mainland.  None  are  able  to  give  a  true  account  of  this  because  there 
is  no  information  sufficient,  since  we  always  went  with  the  current  with- 
out seeing  land  for  so  many  days.  I  followed  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 
This  was  at  a  distance  and  was  measured  by  compass  and  mariners'  skill. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  say  under  what  part  of  the  heavens  it  is.  When  I 
departed  from  here  to  come  to  Espanola  the  pilots  thought  they  would 
arrive  at  the  island  of  St.  John  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  land  of  Magho, 
— that  is  four  hundred  leagues  towards  the  west  farther  than  they  esti- 
mated. Let  them  answer  if  they  know,  where  may  be  the  site  of  Beragua? 
I  say  that  they  cannot  give  any  other  account  except  that  they  were  in 
certain  parts  where  there  was  much  gold  and  this  they  acknowledge.  But 
to  return  there  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover  them  again  as  was  done 
first,  for  the  route  thither  is  unknown.  One  way  and  method  there  is 
belonging  to  astronomy  which  is  very  certain  and  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. To  him  who  understands  that,  this  method  is  sufficient.  This 
resembles  a  prophetic  vision.  The  ships  of  the  Indies  are  navigated  only 
from  the  stern  and  not  because  of  their  being  badly  built  as  some  pretend, 
nor  yet  from  their  being  very  large.  The  terrible  currents  as  well  as  the 
wind  which  is  common  there,  makes  it  so  that  no  one  can  navigate  in  any 
other  way  because  in  a  day  they  would  lose  whatever  they  had  gained  in 
seven.  Not  even  caravels  nor  yet  again  if  they  were  Latin  or  Portuguese 
[in  make].  They  are  sometimes  detained  in  port  by  bad  weather  for  six  or 
eight  months.  There  has  been  given  an  account  of  the  people  whose  site 
and  customs  were  written  about  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  but  not  their  horses, 
poitrels  and  bridles  of  gold,  nor  is  it  any  marvel,  because  in  the  lands  on 
the  seacoast  they  have  no  need  of  horses  but  rather  of  fishermen.  I  would 
not  remain  to  search  after  such  things  because  I  was  pressing  on  in  great 
haste. 

"In  Cariai  and  in  those  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  there  are  great 
enchanters  and  very  terrible.  They  might  have  given  me  whatever  I  had 
been  able  to  ask  for,  but  I  did  not  remain  there  one  hour.'  When  I  reached 
there,  they  immediately  sent  me  two  young  girls  dressed  in  rich  garments 
The  older  one  might  not  have  been  more  than  eleven  years  of  age  and  the 
other  seven;  both  with  so  much  experience,  so  much  manner  and  so  much 
appearance  as  would  have  been  sufficient  if  they  had  been  public  women 
for  twenty  years.  They  bore  with  them  magic  powder  and  other  things 
belonging  to  their  art.  When  they  arrived  I  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  adorned  with  our  things  and  sent  them  immediately  ashore.     There  I 

I  In  the  Spanish  this  passage  reads:  "  Dieran  el  mundo  porque  no  me  detuviera 
alii  una  hora":  "They  would  have  given  the  world  that  I  might. not  stop  there  one 
hour."     The  Spanish  rendering  differs  materially  from  the  Italian. 
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saw  a  tomb  within  the  mountain  as  large  as  a  house  and  finely  worked  with 
great  artifice  and  a  corpse  stood  thereon  uncovered  and,  looking  within  it, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  stood  upright.  Of  the  other  arts  they  told  me  that  there 
was  excellence.  Great  and  little  animals  are  there  in  quantities,  and  very 
different  from  ours ;  among  which  I  saw  boars  of  frightful  form  so  that  a 
dog  of  the  Irish  breed  dared  not  face  them.  With  a  cross-bow  I  had 
wounded  an  animal  which  exactly  resembles  a  baboon  only  that  it  was 
much  larger  and  has  a  face  like  a  human  being.  I  had  pierced  it  with  an 
arrow  from  one  side  to  the  other,  entering  in  the  breast  and  going  out  near 
the  tail,  and  because  it  was  very  ferocious  I  cut  ofi  one  of  the  fore  feet 
which  rather  seemed  to  be  a  hand,  and  one  of  the  hind  feet.  The  boars 
seeing  this  commenced  to  set  up  their  bristles  and  fled  with  great  fear, 
seeing  the  blood  of  the  other  animal.  When  I  saw  this  I  caused  to  be 
thrown  thenj  the  'uegare,'  certain  animals  they  called  so,  where  it  stood 
and  approaching  him,  near  as  he  was  to  death,  and  the  arrow  still  sticking 
in  his  body,  he  wound  his  tail  around  his  snout  and  held  it  fast  and  with 
the  other  hand  which  remained  free,  seized  him  by  the  neck  as  an  enemy. 
This  act  so  magnificent  and  novel,  together  with  the  fine  country  and 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  made  me  write  this  to  your  Majesties.  Animals 
of  many  kinds  were  there,  but  all  die  of  various  diseases.'  I  saw  animals 
of  various  sorts,  lions,  deer  and  other  animals.  I  discovered  others  resem- 
bling and  similar  to  flying  monsters.  I  saw  many  great  hens  whose  feathers 
were  like  wool  neither  less  nor  more.  As  I  was  going  by  that  sea  in  anguish 
and  care,  some  took  a  fancy  into  their  heads  that  we  had  been  enchanted 
by  these,  and  even  to-day  they  are  of  that  opinion.  We  found  still  other 
people  who  eat  men  as  we  eat  other  animals,  and  this  is  certain;  the  defor- 
mity of  their  faces  and  features  confirms  it.  There  they  say  are  large 
mines  of  copper  and  torches  of  copper  and  other  things  worked,  beaten  and 
cast.  I  had  some  from  them;  and  there  are  besides  all  the  tools  such  as 
belong  to  a  goldsmith.  There  they  go  clothed  and  in  that  province  I  saw 
great  sheets  of  cotton  cloth  very  nicely  worked,  and  I  saw  others  painted 
most  delicately  with  colours  and  with  hair  pencils.  They  say  that  in  that 
land  in  the  interior  towards  Catayo,  other  cloths  are  woven  of  gold.  Of 
all  these  lands  and  of  the  different  things  which  are  therein,  it  cannot  be 
known  readily  because  of  the  want  of  knowledge  of  their  languages.  The 
various  peoples  although  they  are  near  to  each  other  have  all  different  lan- 
guages, and  so  different  are  they,  I  say,  that  one  understands  the  other 
no  better  than  we  understand  the  people  of  Arabia ;  and  according  to  my 
judgment  of  the  people,  this  is  so  with  those  who  live  near  the  seacoast, 
who  are  as  a  savage  people  and  they  are  not  savage  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  When  I  discovered  the  Indies  I  told  your  Majesties  that  they 
were  of  the  richest  possessions  in  the  world,  and  I  told  of  the  gold,  of  the 
pearls,  stones,  spices,  and  of  the  traffic,  fairs,  merchandise,  and  other  things; 

'  In  the  Spanish  we  read:  "  De  nauchas  maneras  de  animalias  se  hubo,  mas  todas 
mueren  de  barra.  Gallinas  muy  grandes  y  la  pluma  como  lana  vide  hartas.  Leones, 
ciervos,  corzos  otro  tanto,  y  asi  aves." 

The  Spanish  version  calls  the  animal  begare — the  peccary. 
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and  because  all  these  things  were  not  brought  to  light  I  was  reproached. 
Wherefore  this  chastisement  and  admonition  makes  me  say  and  write  only 
that  which  I  have  heard  from  the  Indians  of  the  country.  Of  one  thing  I 
venture  to  write  because  I  have  many  witnesses.  That  is  this:  that  I  saw 
in  these  lands  of  Beragua  more  signs  of  gold  in  the  first  two  days  than  I 
had  seen  in  Espaiiola  in  four  years;  and  moreover  the  lands  of  this  juris- 
diction could  not  be  more  beautiful  or  more  cultivated  than  they  are,  and 
the  people  more  timid  and  of  less  courage;  and  the  harbour  could  not  be 
better  than  it  is,  and  the  river  very  beautiful  and  in  all  the  world  none 
more  defensible.  All  this  is  true  and  certain  of  coming  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Christians;  with  great  hope  of  honour  and  increase  of  the  holy 
Christian  religion;  and  your  Majesties  may  know  that  the  route  for  reach- 
ing this  will  be  as  short  as  to  go  to  Espaiiola  because  this  [route]  has  to  be 
navigated  with  winds  of  another  sort;  your  Majesties  are  as  certain  to  be 
lords  and  rulers  of  this  land  as  of  Spain  and  Granada.'  Your  ships  that  will 
go  there  will  be  able  to  say  that  they  go  to  their  own  homes,  and  they  will 
bring  out  gold ;  in  other  lands  those  who  have  to  get  gold  have  to  put  faith 
in  one  of  those  savages  or  they  must  take  by  force  those  things  which  are 
there  and  not  without  great  danger  of  their  lives. ^  I  have  already  given 
the  reason  why  I  omit  to  speak  of  other  things.  I  do  not  say  thus  and  so 
nor  do  I  affirm  it  with  three-fold  of  all  that  I  ever  may  have  said  or  written 
and  say,  'This  is  the  source  whence  I  have  it.'  The  Venetians,  Genoese 
and  all  other  people  who  have  pearls,  precious  stones  and  other  things  of 
value,  all  bring  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  barter  and  sell,  and  finally 
to  convert  into  gold.  Gold  is  a  metal  most  excellent  above  all  others  and 
of  gold  treasures  are  formed,  and  he  who  has  it  makes  and  accomplishes 
whatever  he  wishes  in  the  world  and  finally  uses  it  to  send  souls  into  Para- 
dise. The  chiefs  of  the  land  of  the  territory  of  Beragua  when  they  die 
have  buried  with  their  bodies  as  much  gold  as  they  possess.  Such  is  their 
custom.  To  Solomon  they  brought  at  once  656  quintals  of  gold  beyond 
that  which  the  mariners  and  merchants  brought  and  in  addition  to  that 
which  they  paid  in  Arabia.  A  quintal  weighs  150  lbs.  From  this  gold 
Solomon  caused  to  be  made  200  spears  and  300  shields  and  he  had  made 
a  table  service  of  gold  which  stood  over  them,— all  of  gold  and  adorned 
with  many  precious  stones.  And  moreover  he  caused  to  be  made  of  this 
gold  many  other  things,  very  large  vases  similarly  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and  most  rich  things.  Josephus  writes  of  these  things  in  De  Anti- 
quitatibus  and  again  this  is  written  in  the  Chronicles  in  the  books  of  the 
Kings.     Josephus  wishes  [to  say]  that  this  gold  was  in  the  island  called 

'  In  the  Spanish  version  the  assurance  of  possessing  the  new  lands  is  compared  to 
the  Sovereigns'  possession  of  Xercs  and  Toledo. 

^  The  Spanish  version  reads:  "  De  alli  sacaron  ore:  en  otras  tierras,  para  haber 
de  lo  que  hay  en  ellas,  conviene  que  se  lo  Ueven,  6  se  yolveriin  vacios:  y  en  la  tierra 
es  nacesario  que  fien  sus  personas  de  un  salvage."  It  is  evident  that  the  Spanish 
version  does  not  convey  the  meaning  of  Columbus.  He  has  just  described  the  tim- 
idity of  the  natives  of  this  island,  and  is  evidently  comparing  the  ease  with  which 
gold  is  secured  here  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  it  in  Espaiiola,  where  confidence  in 
the  Indians  was  so  often  repaid  with  extreme  danger  to  the  Spaniards. 
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Golden.^  If  this  thing  should  be  so  we  say  that  those  mines  called  Golden 
are  the  same  which  are  found  in  Beragua  because  as  I  said,  they  extend 
towards  the  west  20  days'  journey  and  are  a  long  distance  from  the  Pole 
and  also  from  the  line  [Equinoctial].^  Solomon  bought  all  that  gold, 
precious  stones  and  silver  from  merchants.  Your  Majesties  may  cause  it 
to  be  gathered  whenever  you  give  order  without  any  danger. 

"David  in  his  will  bequeathed  3000  quintals  of  gold  from  the  Indian 
islands  to  Solomon  to  help  build  the  temple;  according  to  what  Josephus 
writes,  David  had  [gold  and  other  things]  from  these  same  lands,  and  so  it 
may  be  read.  Jerusalem  and  Mt.  Zion,  as  it  is  written,  must  be  rebuilt  by 
Christian  hands.  Who  shall  this  be?  God  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
says  so  in  the  14th  psalm.  The  Abbot  Joachim  said  that  this  person  was 
to  be  from  Spain.  St.  Jerome  showed  to  that  holy  woman  the  way  to 
accomplish  this.  The  Emperor  of  Cathay  a  long  time  since  asked  and  did 
great  things  to  secure  intelligent  men  who  might  instruct  him  in  the  faith 
of  Christ. 3  Who  shall  be  that  one  to  offer  himself  to  procure  this  for  him? 
If  God  brings  me  safe  to  Spain  I  promise  to  your  Majesties  and  obligate 
myself  to  conduct  him  thither  with  the  aid  of  God  in  health  and  safety. 
And  so  will  I  put  into  4  work  that  which  I  speak. 

"The  people  who  have  come  with  me,  those  who  have  returned  have 
suffered  very  great  hardships  and  peril  of  their  lives.  I  ask  of  the  mercy 
of  your  Majesties  that  they  be  paid  immediately,  because  they  are  poor 
people,  and  according  to  their  station  your  Majesties  will  give  them  favour 

'  This  is  the  famous  Aurea  Chersonesus  which  was  sought  so  much  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages 

^  In  the  Spanish  the  phrase  is,  "y  son  en  una  distancia  lejos  del  polo  y  de  la 
linea,"  which,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  the  meaning  of  Columbus,  for  this  would 
make  him  say  that  these  lands  were  situated  in  forty-five  degrees  from  the  equator 
north,  if  it  was  an  equal  distance  from  the  pole. 

3  Here  the  voice  of  Columbus,  after  nearly  four  hundred  years,  speaks  to  us  in 
refutation  of  those  who  would  take  from  him  his  honour.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  the  correspondence  between  Paolo  ToscaneUi  and  Columbus  was  fabricated  by 
Columbus  himself  or  by  his  family,  for  the  purpose  of  associating  him  with  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  scientists  of  his  day  in  planning  his  great  enterprise  and  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  the  alleged  popular  belief  of  the  day  that  some  shipwrecked  Pilot, 
driven  by  a  storm  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  had,  on  his  return,  confided  to  the 
Genoese  adventurer  a  plotted  course  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World.  They  ask  us 
for  a  single  reference  by  Columbus  to  that  correspondence  in  whole  or  in  part.  We 
have  shown  that  the  prologue  to  the  Journal  of  the  first  voyage  makes  a  direct  quota- 
tion from  Toscanelli's  letter.  In  the  passage  above  given — which  will  be  found  re- 
peated in  his  Book  of  Prophecies — the  Admiral  is  referring  to  the  application  made 
by  the  Great  Khan  or  the  Emperor  of  China  to  some  Pope  for  devout  messengers  to 
instruct  him  and  his  people  in  the  faith  of  the  Christians.  ToscaneUi,  in  his  famous 
letter  as  copied  by  Columbus  in  his  own  hand  in  Latin,  relates  the  coming  of  mes- 
sengers from  the  Great  Khan  to  the  Pope  two  hundred  years  before,  asking  for  mis- 
sionaries to  instruct  the  people  of  the  East.  From  no  other  source  was  Columbus 
likely  to  have  learned  of  that  interesting  fact  reported  by  ToscaneUi  in  his  famous 
letter. 

4  This  last  passage  is  omitted  in  the  Spanish,  In  the  latter  version  the  gold  came 
simply  from  the  Indies  and  not  from  the  Indian  islands,  as  in  the  Italian. 
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to  the  end  that  another  time  '  they  may  serve  your  Majesties  with  good 
will,  for  in  my  judgment  and  as  I  believe  they  will  bring  you  the  best  news 
that  a  man  ever  brought  into  Spain. 

"  The  gold  which  the  chief  of  Beragua  had  although  it  was  much  accord- 
ing to  information,  as  well  as  that  of  his  subjects,  and  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  I  deem  it  not  right  to  take  it  by  way  of  theft,  neither  would 
I  have  served  your  Majesties  by  taking  it  in  the  way  of  robbery.  Good 
order  will  avoid  scandal  and  ill  repute  to  your  Majesties,  and  by  fair  means 
we  will  bring  it  out  and  cause  it  to  return  to  the  Treasury  of  your  Majesties 
that  no  grain  shall  be  wanting,  however  great  the  quantity  may  be. 

"With  a  month  of  good  weather  I  should  have  finished  my  entire  voyage 
and  for  the  want  of  ships  I  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  expectation  of 
returning  there ;  but  I  offer  myself  to  whatever  may  be  serviceable  to  your 
Majesties,  and  I  have  hope  in  the  Almighty  God  giving  me  health,  and  who 
causes  me  to  find  hidden  things  and  ways,  of  which  your  Majesty  with  the 
whole  of  Christendom  will  rejoice,  and  will  do  so  deservedly.^  I  believe 
that  your  Majesties  will  recall  that  I  intended  to  have  certain  ships  made 
in  a  new  style,  but  the  shortness  of  the  time  did  not  permit  me,  because 
I  had  always  seen  what  was  needed  if  they  have  to  sail  there,  because  there 
are  other  kinds  of  sea  and  winds  there.  If  it  shall  please  God  we  shall 
accomplish  this  as  it  will  happen  with  the  good  will  of  your  Majesties. 3  I 
think  more  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  land,  of  the  port  and  principality 
than  of  all  the  rest  of  the  things  which  I  have  accomplished  in  the  Indian 
islands.  This  is  not  a  little  son  which  may  be  given  to  a  step-mother  to 
nurse.  Of  Espanola  and  Paria  and  all  the  other  lands  I  never  think  with- 
out the  tears  falling  from  my  eyes;  I  believed  that  the  example  of  these 
ought  to  serve  for  the  others.  On  the  contrary  they  remain  [as  if  they  were 
in  a  state  of]  gasping  for  breath  but  they  do  not  die.  The  malady  is  in- 
curable but  lingering.  Who  has  caused  these  things  let  him  now  come 
and  if  he  may,  provide  a  cure.  In  confusion  every  one  is  a  master,  but  for 
reorganisation  few  masters  are  to  be  found.  Favour  and  increase  of  sal- 
aries used  to  be  accorded  those  who  exposed  their  body  and  Hves  to  dangers, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  have  remained  so  opposed  to  this 
business  should  reap  benefits,  they  nor  their  heirs.  Those  who  fled  from  the 
Indies  to  escape  fatigues,  speaking  evil  of  those  and  of  me,  returned  with 
commissions  and  thus  was  it  ordered  concerning  Beragua;  an  evil  example 
and  without  utility  for  this  undertaking  and  in  respect  to  the  justice  of  the 
world.  This  affair  together  with  several  other  causes  made  me  entreat 
your  Majesties  favour  before  I  came  to  discover  these  islands  and  conti- 
nents or  mainlands,  that  you  would  permit  me  to  govern  them  myself  in 
your  royal  name;   this  seemed  good  to  you  and  it  was  ceded  to  me  with 

'  This  passage  as  to  future  service  is  omitted  in  the  Spanish. 

^  This  passage  is  omitted  in  the  Spanish. 

3  The  Admiral  evidently  intends  to  say  that,  because  the  winds  and  the  currents 
are  different  from  these  which  are  common  to  other  seas,  it  is  necessary  to  construct 
vessels  of  a  different  form  as  to  bulk  and  sails  for  service  in  the  new  waters,  but  that 
time  failed  him  to  build  the  new  ships. 
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privilege  and  charter  and  with  seal  and  oath  and  I  was  entitled  a  Vice-Admiral 
and  Governor  General  of  the  whole,  and  you  fixed  for  me  the  boundary  100 
leagues  beyond  the  islands  of  the  Azores  and  those  of  Cape  Verde,  which 
crossed  the  Equinoctial  line  from  pole  to  pole  and  of  this,  of  all  that  which 
every  day  I  might  discover  you  gave  me  full  power  as  the  writing  says.' 
"Another  most  famous  business  stands  calling  me  with  open  arms;  it 
has  been  a  thing  foreign  to  me  until  now.  Seven  years  did  I  remain  in  the 
Court  of  your  Majesties,  when  those  to  whom  I  spoke  of  this  enterprise 
declared  with  one  voice  that  it  was  chimerical  and  foolish.  At  the  present 
time  even  tailors  and  shoe-makers  ask  favours  of  your  Majesties  to  discover 
lands.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  they  go  for  plunder  and  if  your  Majesties 
concede  it  to  them,  whatever  thing  they  gain  is  with  much  hindrance  to 
the  enterprise  and  to  my  honour;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  render  to  God  that 
which  is  His  and  to  Caesar  =  that  which  belongs  to  him,  and  this  is  a  just 
sentiment  and  for  a  just  Prince.  The  lands  which  obey  your  Majesties 
and  which  acknowledge  you  for  their  Lords  in  these  islands  are  more  than 
all  the  others  of  Christendom  and  most  rich;  since  I  by  Divine  will  more 
than  by  my  own  wisdom  have  placed  them  under  your  royal  and  mighty 
dominion  and  I  say  that  your  Majesties  will  have  from  them  very  great 
revenues.  Suddenly  while  awaiting  the  ship  I  had  asked  of  your  Majesties 
in  order  to  come  to  your  high  presence,  with  victories  and  great  news  of 
gold  and  of  various  riches,  being  of  good  spirit  and  considering  myself 
secure  in  person,  I  was  taken  and  put  into  a  ship  with  my  two  brothers, 
loaded  with  chains,  naked  of  body,  with  verj^  bad  treatment  without  being 
cited  [for  a  hearing]  nor  yet  sentenced  by  justice.  Who  will  be  willing  to 
believe  that  a  poor  foreigner  would  have  wished  to  rebel  against  your 
Majesties  without  cause  and  without  the  aid  of  another  Prince?  Especially 
as  I  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  those  who  were  with  me,  your  vassals  and 
natives  of  the  kingdom  of  your  Majesties,  and  besides  considering  that  I 
had  all  my  sons  at  your  royal  Court.  I  came  to  serve  your  Majesties  at 
the  age  of  28  years  3  and  I  have  not  at  this  instant  a  hair  which  is  not  grey; 
my  body  is  debilitated  and  physically  ruined.  Whatever  I  had  brought 
with  me,  everything  was  taken  from  me,  and  from  my  brothers,  even  to 
my  frock  without  my  being  heard  or  seen,  to  my  great  dishonour.  It  is 
to  be  believed  that  this  has  not  been  done  by  your  royal  order,  and  if  this 
be  so  as  I  say,  your  royal  restitution  of  my  honour  and  my  damages  and 
the  punishment  of  those  who  have  done  it,  your  Majesties  will  make  known 
throughout  all  the  world;  and  to  those  others  who  have  robbed  me  of 
wealth  and  who  have  injured  me  in  respect  to  my  Almirantazgo ;  it  will  be 
a  very  great  act  of  renown  and  of  virtue  with  an  example,  if  your  Majesties 
will  do  this,  and  there  will  remain  in  Spain  and  in  every  other  place,  a 
glorious  memory  of  your  Majesties  as  grateful  and  just  Sovereigns. 

'  This  is  the  collection  of  grants  as  copied  into  the  Book  of  Privileges  previous 
to  this  fourth  voyage, 

^  In  the  Spanish  the  reference  to  C»sar  is  omitted. 

3  Of  course,  the  figures  are  not  correctly  given  He  was  at  least  thirty-eight 
years  of  age. 
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"The  good  and  sound  purpose  which  I  always  had  to  serve  your  Majes- 
ties and  the  dishonour  and  unmerited  ingratitude,  will  not  suffer  the  soul 
to  be  silent  although  I  wished  it,  therefore  I  ask  pardon  of  your  Majesties. 
I  have  been  so  lost  and  undone;  until  now  I  have  wept  for  others  that 
your  Majesties  might  have  compassion  on  them;  and  now  may  the  heavens 
weep  for  me  and  the  earth  weep  for  me  in  temporal '  affairs ;  I  have  not  a 
farthing  to  make  as  an  offering  in  spiritual  affairs.  I  have  remained  here 
in  the  Indian  islands  in  the  manner  I  have  before  said  in  great  pain  and 
infirmity,  expecting  every  day  death,  surrounded  by  innumerable  savages 
full  of  cruelty  and  by  our  enemies,  and  so  far  from  the  sacraments  of  the 
Holy  Mother  Church  that  I  believe  the  soul  will  be  forgotten  when  it  leaves 
the  body.  Let  them  weep  for  me  who  have  charity,  truth  and  justice.  I 
did  not  undertake  this  voyage  of  navigation  to  gain  honour  or  material 
things ;  that  is  certain ;  because  the  hope  already  was  entirely  lost ;  but  I 
did  come  to  serve  your  Majesties  with  honest  intention  and  with  good 
charitable  zeal;   and  I  do  not  lie. 

"I  supplicate  your  Majesties  that  if  God  is  willing  that  I  should  be 
able  to  come  out  from  here ;  that  it  may  be  granted  me  and  that  I  may  go 
from  here  to  Rome  and  on  other  pilgrimages.  And  may  the  lives  of  your 
Majesties  and  your  lofty  stations  be  preserved  and  prolonged  by  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

"  Done  in  the  Indies  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  the  yth  of  July,  1503. 

"Printed  at  Venice  (in  the  name  of  Constanzo  Bayuera  citizen  of 
Brescia)  by  Simone  de  Lovere  on  the  7th  of  May,  1505.     With  privilege. 

"Be  advised,  reader,  not  to  read  'Columbus,  Viceroy  of  Spain',  read 
only  this  'Viceroy  of  the  Indian  islands.'" 

I  In  the  Spanish  the  expression  "el  temporal"  is  brought  forward  into  the  sen- 
tence with  reference  to  the  farthing  offering,  and  the  words  "el  spiritual"  are  placed 
in  the  sentence  following  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Italian. 
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